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£)er nunmefjr nad) mefyrjdfyriger Arbeit uoUenbetcn grtfjjeren @nglifd>n 
©mtonnmif m5d)te id) einige 33emerfungen uorau3fd)icfen uber bie ®efitf)t3= 
punfte, Don benen id) auSgegangen bin, roorin bte %xt unb SBetfe ber S3eljanb= 
lung be§ fo fprdben ©toffeS begriinbet Itegt. iBorljer feten nod) einige furje 
^otijen uber bte ©ntmicfelung befonberS ber englifd)en <2ononDmif=£tteratur 
angefityrt. 

jDtc (3efd)id)te ber ©Dnonnniif liejje ftdj bi§ in§ Slltertfjum Derfolgen. 53e= 
grunber ber mobern:fprad>tid)en ©nnonmnif tfl ein f^an^ofe, Abbd Girard, beffen 
fnfiemattfdjeS 2Berf Uber franaoftfcfje ©pnonnnte im Safyre 1718 jucrft erftf)ien, 
fpdter burdj Diderot, d'Alembert, Dumarsais unb Jaucourt ertoeitert rourbe. 
£)ierauf f olgten bte S9iicr)cr DonBeauzee, Ronbaud, Guizot, Lafaye, Sommer. — 
$)urd) bie ffranjofen rourben bte ©ngldnber jum ©tubium ber ©nnonnmif an= 
geregt. villein bie engltfd)en 2Berfe ftnb faft fdntmtXtcr) nad) fran$5ftfd)ent 2J?ufter 
aufgebaut, Ijduftg nur entfpredjenbe Ueberfefcungen ber franjoftfdjen Originate. 
£)ie erfte englifd)e ©Dnonnmtf ift bie beS Dr. Trusler unter Dent Xitel: Dif- 
ferences between Words reputed Synonymous, 2 ©be., 1766. ©te berufjt auf 
bem SBerfe Don ©irarb. Truslers nttfclidje, aber utd)t auDerldfftge Hrbeit er= 
tebte 1783 eine jrocite ?luftage. Dtyne jeben SBertlj if! Mrs. Piozzi's British 
Synonymy, 2 93be. 1794. 2lud) Blair in feiner „Rhetoric" unb Daw- 
son in feiner „Philologica Anglica" Ijaben 83eitrdge jur engltfdjen ©nno= 
nnmif getiefert. S3on neueren SBerfen finb ju nennen: Crabb, English Sy- 
nonymes explained in Alphabetical Order, 1. Sluflage 1808, neuefte Sluftagc 
1875. ©eine ©rftdrungen ftnb fefyr roeitfd)roetfig unb ftintmen ntit bent 6prad)= 
gebraud) fjdufig nid)t Uberein. ^n (Sngtanb fydlt man Dekalb Srabb'3 33ud) 
fire Derfeljtt. iEBert^oott finb barin bie ja^lreidjen SBeifpiete. Sine beutfe^e 
^earbeitung, refp. Ueberfefcung Don Grabb fjaben rotr Don 2W. SWelforb, unter 
bem Xitel : ©nnonnmifdjeS Jpanbrotfrterbud) ber englifdjen ©praaje, 93raunfd)roeig, 
1841. ©fyronotogifd) folgt W. Taylor, English Synonyms discriminated, 1813, 
neuefte $luflage 1850. ftnben fid) barin Diele n>tllfuriid)e Unterfd^eibungen. 
£)ie ©tnntotogien ftnb meifjenS falfa). 3Ref)r fragmentarif^ ftnb bie Sttdjer 
Don G. F. Graham, English Synonymes classified and explained, neuefte 
luftage 1875, unb Whately, Selection of English Synonyms, neuefte Sluftage 
1875. 3)a§ I'efctere erfreut ftd) in ©nglanb toegen feiner ftttappfycit unb ©ia)er= 
fjeit eine§ aflgemeinen S3eifafl§. (S3 ift nad) ben fliebetfyeilen georbnet unb 
entfydlt roie ©rabb einen atpfjabetifd)en Snbej. " ®ine beutfa^e 93earbeitung l)at 
^arl u. ^tttinger geliefert: iuSgerod^tte englifa^e ©ononvimen, ^arlSru^e. 1854. 
£ie neuefien umfangreicben 2Berfe ftnb C. S. Smith, English Synonymes dis- 
criminated, ?onbon 1871. ^n ©ngtanb ^at biefeS ©ud) rceniger ^eifatl ge= 
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funben, bod> ifi e§ feineSmegS fo toerroerflid), roenngleid) bie ettomoIogifd)en 
Slngaben unjuDcTldffig unb bie emjelnen ©ruppen ju weitfdjroeifig crflart fmb. 
5)?ennc id) nod) R. Soule, Dictionary of English Synonymes and Synony- 
mous or Parallel Expressions, SBofton 1871, unb Roget, Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases, £onbon, 1879, fo tft bcr bcbeutcnberen eng= 
liftmen ^iterator auf bcm ©ebiete ber ©mtontomif gebadjt roorben. 

Slufjer ben bereitS ermal)nten Ueberfefcungen englifdjer SBerfe beft^en roir 
ehna folgenbe felbfianbige beutfd)e 93earbeitungen: 2efymann, ©tonontomifd)e$ » 
2Borterbud) ber englifd)en ©pradfje, ©rfie Sieferung, 1860. 2etber if! baS ©ud) 
burd) ben torjettigen Job be§ 2?erfafferS untooHenbet geblteben. Die Unter= 
fdE)icbe ftnb toon &fymann immer mit grojjtmbgltdier tur^e, fe^r l)aufig burd) 
ein etnjtgeS 2Bort — beilaufig gefagt, nad) meiner $nfid)t filr £eutfd)e entfdn'eben 
ba§ 9tid)tigfie — angegeben roorben. (E. &bel, bie engltfdjen SBerBa beS 33e= 
fef)l3 ; SDieurer, (Snglifdje ©tononomif fttr ben Sdjulgebraud), ©din, 1879. $)a3 
' fteine 23ud) fyat manage SSorjttge, bod) finb einige 93el)auptungen barin gegen 
ben englifdjen ©pradjgeBraud), unb in toiele ©ruppen finbSBtfrter aufgenommen, 
roeldje fur £eutfaV mdjt funonom ftnb; enblid) meine @nglifd)e ©Mtonnmif fift 
ben ©djulgebraudf), 320 ®ruppen, SRoftod 1878. 

2Ba§ nun bie SBearbeitung etner frembfprad)ltd)en ©onontotntf, §ier ber eng= 
liftmen Spradje, fttr 3)eutfd)e anbetrifft, fo ftnb einerfeitS bie Slnfufyen ttber 
2lrt unb 2Beife ber 23ef)anblung be3 <2toffe§ toerfdjieben, anbererfeitS flnb manager* 
lei Slbroettbungen toon bent SJerfafyren ber ©nglanber felbfl geboten. 

SWan §at bie SBe^auptung aufgeficflt (fleilfdprift fttr neufrangdftfay ©pradie 
unb ^iterator, 1879, 1. &eft), baft bie Sefjanblung ber ©mtontomtf eine ^tfl o= 
rtfd)e fein mttffe. 3d) gebe ju, bafj eine foldje 93earbeitung toom rein ibeal= 
roiffenfdjaftltdjen ©tanbpunft auS bie befle tft, befyaupte aber bagegen, bafj fttr 
bie englifd)e ©pradje eine reine ^ifiorifd^e ©tonontontif ein fttr ben © in $ ein en 
fajl unauSfttljrbareS 2Berf ifi; bafc eSeifrtger, jaljrelanger, gemeinfamer Arbeit einer 
ganjen Sln$al)l toon ©pracfyfennern bebarf, urn einigermafcen (£rfd)bpfenbeS ju 
bringen. ©obann bttrfte fur afle biejenigen, benen e§ nur urn bie tyeutige 
englifdje ©pradje unb urn beren ©tubiunt ju t^un ijt — bei SBeitem bie 
grofce SKeljr^eit afler (Snglifd) &§renben unb £ernenben — , eine ^iflorifo^e ©t)s 
nonnmil toon mentg 9hi^en fein. ^be be§f>alb toon ber SearBeitung 
einer fold^en ^ibealen" ©tononwmif gan$ abgefe^en, au^ angeftt^rten ©rttnben abs 
fe^en rattffen, unb nur bie praftifae <2eite in^ «uge gefagt. 3$ ^offe baburc^ 
einen gr&fceren 92ufeen fur bie ba§ ©nglifd^e ©tubierenben gu erjielen. 

S3ci aHebem ifi e§ feine ber leidjtefien Xufgaben, ein nur einigerma^en 
erfd^opfenbeS, aHfeitS befriebigenbe§ ftonon^ntifo^eS 2biJrterbud) gerabe ber engtifdjen 
©pracb.e ju fd)affen. ©d^on im iCigemeinen ijl ber ftonontoinifdje ©toff einer 
©prot^e ein aufjerorbentlid) fpriJber, »ie in manner §inftd)t »ieberum auc^ ein 
aufjerft be^nbater; er roirb fid^ je nad) bent ©tanbpunfte unb ber 93eurt^eilung 
be§ ?lutor§ anber§ gruppiren unb toariiren laffen: ein $anbbud} ber ©t)nontontif 
roirb be§b,alb fd)»erltd) je ganj erfo^bpfenb fein unb alien 9fofprttd)en gentigen. §ttr 
bie englifd)e ©prad)e nantlta) ijl eine ©tononontif beS^olb f^miertger ju Bearbeiten 
al§ fttr bie 9)?e^rja§l ber anberen ©praa^en, roeil biefelbe al§ 9)?ifo^fpra^e einen 
ret^alttgeren 2Bortfd)a^ fttr bie *toerfd)iebenen ©egriffe befitjt, unb in golge beffen 
fta^ aud) bie einjelnen englifa^en SBiirter im i&rgleid) mtt ben mei^en anbern 
Sbiomen (SuropaS burc^ befHmmte fein nttanctrte unb entfpred^enb enge ©e= 
beutung auSjeidjnen. ©idier ift, bog gerabe fyierburcb, bie Arbeit ftd) erfc^wert, 
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bie engltfd&e (B^racfje aber aud) cincm ganj befonberS banfbaten ©egenftanbe 
ftmonmnifa)er Stubien toirb .*) 

fttetlid) nun fann bcr bcutfc^e 93earbetter etner englifdjen ©nnontomtf ftdj 
ntdjt auf ben ©tanbpunft beS engttfdjen fleflen. if! natttrltdj, bafe biefer 
aud) fotcfte ©ruppen oufne^men nntb, bercn einjelne SBbrter gettoifferotafjen 
nut ©uplicate fmb, beren Stoenbung beltebtg tft. ©o ftnben roix bei ©tabb unb 
anberen (Snglanbetn bie ®tuppe9&eidfyt§utn: riches, wealth, opulence, affluence; 
morben: to murder, to assassinate; §eimtoefy: home-sickness, nostalgia; 
betreffen: to regard, to concern, to touch; s Jtod)barfd)aft: neighbourhood, 
vicinity; tyeitigen: to hallow, to sanctify; r)auptfdcr)ltc!r) : chief, principal, 
main; vu'er: host, army; ^anbroerfer: artisan, artificer, craftsman, me- 
chanic, u. f. to. $n em fnnontotntfdieS §anbbudj, fur $)eutfdje gefdnHeben, 
fcfieinen nttt foldje ©tuppen ebenfo menig ju gefyoren, al§ anbererfeitS bie 3^= 
fammenfieflung toon ©ruppen mie to doubt (bejmeifeln), to question (in forage fteflen); 
thin (bttnn), slender (fd)lanf), slight, slim; body ($brper), corpse (feidjnam), 
corps (SorpS), carcass (2ta§); to be unb to exist; to have unb to possess; 
poesy unb poetry u. 21., toelcfje fttr un3 nitt^t ©tonontotna ftnb. 2>acjegen bin 
id) bet ?lnficf)t, baft roir fogenannte ©ajeinftonontotna ober, mie fte©dmtt& nemtt, 
©turnpetfynonnma md)t ganj aujjet %ti)t laffen bttrfen. 3d) toetroeife u. SI. auf bie 
©tuppen in metnent 93ud)e : (5d)utb, fault, debt, — guilt; -Puttie, excursion, 
jaunt — match; 2aget, couch, camp, lair; 2oo$, lot, doom, — ticket u. fL 
2>urd) bie ©tmo^nung ber ©dietnfnnontoma werben Unerfa^renere nidjt in bie 
Stetegenfyeit fommen, ettoaS UntidjtigeS ansumenben, unb au3 biefem ©tunbe 
fyabe idj folate ebenfallS regiffrttt.**) (£§ jet r)ier nod) bemerft, baf? e§ bie 
abftraften 3ctttD5rtcr ftnb, metdje fUr un§ $)eutfd)e gttffjete ©d)toiertgfett 
in t^tet Unterfdjetbung bieten, at§ bie fonfreten. ©o ifi beifpielSweife „angtetfen" 
in bent <5inne toon „anfrtengen" (to affect, to try, to tax, to fatigue) unb 
„augeben" in bemOtnne toon „etIauben"(to admit, to allow, to concede, to grant) 
fdjmietiger auSeinanbet $u gotten unb ju toetmen, roie bie fonftete ©ebeutung 
Don „angtetfen" (to attack, to assail, to invade, to charge) unb toon „5ugeben". 

2Ba§ nun bie duftetliaV Bnotbnung be3 ©toffe3 anbelangt, fo fyatte 
id) eine beutfa>alptyabettfd)e Slnotbnung firr bie emfaajjie, itbetfid>tttd)fte unb 
nttfclidifre***) 

S3et ber Sluffieltung ber einjelnen ©ruppen, bin id) toon bent ©runbfafce 
auSgegangen , ben SBegrtff „fonontom" ntogttdjft eng ju faffen. @3 toa'te ja 
fyauflg mogttcf) genjefen, bie ©ruppen ju ertoeitem; j. S3. »olIen unb mttnfdien, 
355ut^ unb 3oxn, ^etgen unb betneifen, Qant unb ©treit, jaubern unb auffa^teben 
unb d^nttcr) anbereS in eine ©ruppe ju toeteinigen. 9DWr fa^etnt jebo^ bie^lar= 
Ijeit barunter ju teiben, unb ein BuSetnanberfyalten ber engtifa^en SSegrtffe burdj 
i^eilung folder ©ruppen unb burdj S3er»etfung toon ber etnen auf bie anbere 
mett me^r gef5rbert ju merben. — 2)a^ id) mogltd$ auf lerif alifa^e S3oU= 
fidnbtgfeit gefe^en (togl. bie ©ruppen Sunt, ©etjig, 3«9)> $ Mt* etttottnfa^t 
unb geredjtferttgt. ^ro^bem mba)ten btefer unb jener ©ruppe noa) einjelne 



*) Mand^cn te^rreid^n SKinf bei bet SSearbettung Don engltfa)eit ©tjnontjmen gicbt 
Dr. 3). »f^er in toen „(£ngltf*en ©tubim" II. 1. @. 233 u. ff. 

** 3* toeroeife ^ter auf Dr. 25. Stf^erS rrefftialeS »iid)Iein: Habitual Mistakes 
of Germans in English Conversation. 

***) S5tc gwette, ®nbe 1880 erftfjeinenbe, 2(uf[age metner fteinen ©cfatfenonnmi! »irb 
gleid)faa§ alpt>abetifcr> geotbmt fein. 
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SBorter bjn^u&ufiigcn fein; bod) roirb man fydufig ba3 $ef)Ienbe untcr enter 
anberen ®ruppe ftnben. £>ier roerben Sfritifcr unb S3erfaffer oft abroeid)enbe unb 
bod) gtei<f)bered)ttgte Slnfdjauungen fjaben. 

33ei ber ©rfldrung ber einjelncn englifd)en 2Bbvter frffctnt e§ ntir Dor; 
jugSroeife bie Slufgabe ju fetn, biefelben burd) ba§ jebe3mal paffenbfte 
t eutf c^c 2Bort roieber ju geben; roenn e§ suldfftg ift, nnr burd) biefeS eine 
SBort, fo bafe ba§ fiir bte ©ngldnber felbft einjig moglt^e 2Ritte( ber um= 
fdjreibenben ©rfldrung nur tm S?ottyfafle jur ?tnroenbung fommt. $>iefe Sluf= 
gabe tft faft bte fdjroierigfte bet ber ©rtduterung ber ©ruppen. Surf) fyier roirb 
bie§ ober jeneS ©tidwort burd) ein gleid) gute§ ober roof)t audj burdj ein 
beffereS &u erfefeen fein. 

3ebe ©ruppe §at burcb metft englifdjen <Sd)riftfteHern entnommene 93ei= 
fptele unb aflgemeht iiblidje fltebenSarten ndfyere ©rlduterung erfaljren. §dufig 
fjabe id) bte &nftd)ten ber beften englifdjen Simonomifer robrtlid) fjinjugefiigt ober 
nebeneinanber geflellt, um meine fiirjere (Shrfldrung ju betcud^tcn, ober urn ju jetgett, 
bafj fid) bie ©ngldnber felbft Uber ben betreffenben 93egriff nid)t red)t etntg ftnb. 

2Ba§ nun bte (£t»motogte anbetrifft, fo §altc id) beren §in$ufiigung, in 
ben meiften §du*en roenigjtatS, fiir unumgdngttd) ntftyig. (£3 if* biefelbe im 
Slflgemetnen bie fid^erftc ©runblage fiir alle SBorterftdrungen. £>er tfonfequenj 
roegen fyabe id) fie liberal! tyuujugefiigt, audj ba, too tyre ©rnxtynung nidjt 
gerabe nbtyig getoefen rodre. $)afj id) unter oiele ©ruppen nod) einjelne 
einfd)ldgige SRebenSarten gefefct, roenngleid) biefelben nid)t bireft jur ©ononmnif 
gefybren, rotrb ntir 2Rand)er $)anf roiffen. £rofc ber alpljabetifdjen Slnorbnung 
nteineS 33udje§ roirb etn auSfityrlidjer $nbe$ afler oorfommenben beutfdjenunb 
engltftyen Shorter bie ©enufcung fe^r erleid)tern. (Sin folder roirb be^^alb in 
fiirjefter ftrtfl nadjtrdglid) erfdjeinen. 

%m @nbe bc3 93ud)e§ ftnbet fict> ein SUtyang, roeltyer @rgdn$ungen §u ben fa^on 
oor^anbenen ©ruppen unb aucb neue ©ruppen bietet, bie ntir jur ^ufna^nte 
noc^ roiinft^enSroert^ erfdjienen. 

©d^lie^lio^ bleibt mir noc^ tibrig, ben §erren Dr. 2B. Sietor in 2Bie6baben, 
Dr. ®. SEBcnbt in Hamburg, tnSbefonbere aber §errn Dr. 2). Slffyer in i'eipjig 
fiir tyre Unterjtihjung unb 9*att)fct)tage fyerjtid) ju banfen. §err Dr. Sifter, einer 
ber tiidjtigjien tenner ber engtifd)en <5prad)e in Deutfdt)tanb, ^at mid) burd) feine 
gafytreidjen, ^5dr>ft fc^dtjenSroert^en Semerfungen, bura^ bie forgfdltige 9ieoifton 
oon iWanufcript unb ©orrefturbogen auf§ 93efte unterftii^t, man^en 3mtfd ge= 
fyoben, fo ba^ er nid)t unroefentftdjen Slnt^eil an ber ^ertigfleflung meiner ©v= 
nont;mif ^ot. Siroaige 2Biinfd)e, bte ftd) auf 9?a^trdge, ikrbefferungen unb 
3ufd^e bejie^en, roerbe id) mit grtffjtem 2)anfe entgegenne^men. 

Woftocf, tm September 1880. 



Dr. &. ftiotpptx. 
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©. 6 3«it< 8 °- u - detest-able fiatt detes-table. 

@. 10 „ 5 *>. u. Colderidge ftatt Colferidge. 

©. 13 „ 7 0. o. adore fiatt adorare. 

@. 33 „ 22 o. u. quarrelling fiatt quarelling. 

@. 38 ^ 15 0. u. Johnson ftatt Lohnson. 

@. 61 „ 18 o. o. opin-ion ftatt opi-nion. 

<3. 63 „ 6 o. u. obtinere ftatt ontenere. 

<2>. 64 „ 7 d. o. mortgages ftatt mort gages. 

@. 67 „ 21 0. o. to-morrow ftatt tomorrow. 

@. 78 „ 21 ». o. SluSbrucf gebraudtf to look ftatt auSfcrutf to look. 

@. 99 „ 6 t>. u. think ftatt thing. 

©. 136 „ 9 10 ». u. perfection . . . (id) ftatt per-fection (fid.) 

©. 168 „ 19 n. u. Qaintessenz fiatt Qnintesenz. 

&. 203 „ 18 ». it. a£/avza ftatt a£i<ofza. 

©. 238 „ 10 o. u. feme eigcne fiatt feinen etgenen. 

@. 276 „ 20 ». u. saccager fiatt sassager. 

©. 274 „ 9 0. U. test urn fiatt t os tar. 

©. 278 „ 4 ». o. fallen fiatt feblen. 

©. 280 „ 2 o. o. sonrdre fiatt sourde. 

<3. 281 „ 22 D. o. marginis ftatt merginis. 

@. 302 „ 10 0. u. ill-able fiatt ill able. 

&. 336 „ 15 ». u. Deadly ftatt dealy. 

@. 347 „ 17 o. o. mi fiatt wi. 

©. 351 „ 6 t>. u. enterprise fiatt enterprize. 

©. 377 „ 17 o. o. audacis fiatt audaces. 
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ftODcmfctt (intr.), em Stmt niebetfegen: to abdicate (trans.: the crown etc.; 
and} intr.), to resign (trans.: one's office etc.) 33eibe bebeuten cine SSurbe, cm 
Stmt, eine ©telle nieberlegen. — To abdicate, eig. „»on fid} Iogfagen", Don bcr 
fouoerflnen Wladjt, em %tt beg 3roangeg ober beg freien SBitleng: bem 
Xfyxont cntfagen. — To resign, cig. „entftegein", aufgeben (fo and): a 
claim, a possession), and} bon nieberen ©tellen unb Stemtern, oft bie 
$ofge beg 3mangeg: em Stmt formed nieberlegen ober obtreten; and) in bem 
©brae Don „bag ©cepter nieberlegen", oon Stirfan, roeldje nidjt burd) @rbred)t 
auf ben Scroti gefommen fmb. (The monarch does not resign, or, if he do, 
it denotes the understanding that he owed his elevation originally to the 
people, the aristocracy, or others, as the case may be. (Smith, 536.) SBitblid): 
aufgeben, fid) ergeben, loie to resign expectations, hopes. To resign one's 
self to the will of God, to one's fate. (Sbenfo abdication unb resignation.) 

The Nine were invoked and worshipped by the sons of verse, whilst all 
the other deities of Olympus abdicated their thrones (Cumberland). Christian, 
queen of Sweden, abdicated the crown. Tho king abdicated his throne in 
favour of his son. Napoleon L was forced to abdicate a second time. The 
people remaining obstinate, he abdicated (De Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). The 
king would have granted a pardon but for the interference of Judge Morton, 
the terror of highwaymen, who threatened to resign his office, unless the law 
were carried into full effect (Macaulay). It was often said, that, if Cromwell 
would have compounded the matter, and have given him (Charles IL) a 
good pension, he might have been induced to resign his title to him (Burnet). 
The domestic servant resigned his situation (Smith). He resigned his office 
to me. They resigned their office before the day appointed (Ainsworth). 

Abdicate, fr. abdiquer, o. lat. abdicare [2Bj. dak, jjeigen]; resign, fr. resigner, 
o. lat. resignare [SBj. sak, fogen], Fick, ll 8 , 260. 

flbDutttnt, cut [afjen (trans.): to discharge, to discard, to dismiss. — 
To discharge, eig. „entlafiten", jem. abbanfen, befonberg mm einem offentlidjen 
Slmte, con offentltdjen SDienfien, Don }>erfonen uutetgeorbneten ©tanbeg. 
9ttd)t immer mit einer Sdjanbe t?erfniinft. — To discard, eig. „eine $arte 
aug bem Spiete augfa^eiben unb bei ©eite legen", entferaen, f«miagen, ab= 
1'efcen, mit bem ^ebenbegriff beg @ntel)renben unb ©cfyimpfiia>m. — To dis- 

Jtloepper, (Sttfllif^e Spitonijmif. 1 
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miss, etg. „t)on fid) fd)ia*en", enttaffen, con ^erfonen aQer ©tanbe, befonberS 
Don v J$erfonen tybfyerer Ilaffen. $)a3 (Sntlaffcn fann nad)gefud)t, aber aud) 
^i5^cren DrtS anbefofjlen roerben; aud) tn ban ©time mm: au&tnanber ge^en laffen 
(an assembly, an army); fig. et»a§ aid grunblog aufgeben (one's care, fear, 
hope). @benfo discharge, discardure, dismission. 

To discharge a soldier, a servant. The Earl of Oxford discharged 
some of his servants for their obstinate refusal of his messages (Johnson). 
They blame the favorites, and think it nothing extraordinary that the queen 
should . . . resolve to discard them (Swift). To dismiss a clerk, an officer. 
The king dismissed his ministers. After Charles L had dismissed the Par- 
liament, he threw several members of the House of Commons into prison 
(Macaulay). 

To discharge au§ bet lat. SBorftlbc dis mit bet $3ebeutunq ber £renmma, 
unb to charge = fr. charger, o. mlat. carricare [2Bj. kar, laufen], belaben; to discard, 
fr. ecarter (oat. sp. descardar); to dismiss, fr. demettre, D. lat. dimittere, missuru 
[2B$. mat, flcpen Iaffen]. 

WbgttuC (©teuer): impost, imposition, rate, tax, assessment, duty, 
custom, toll, excise, contribution, tribute, subsidy. — Impost, eig. „toa2i Don 
Slbgaben aufgelegt toirb", (2luflage), jebe ©teuer, burd) ©taatSgetoalt auferlegt, 
bef. ©tnganggjotl. — Imposition, etg. „9(uflegung", ber atlgemetnfte StuSbruo! 
fiir bad Stuflegen einer ©teuer (©teuer =$uflage). — Rate, eta,. „ba§ be= 
ftimmte 9Jtoafe, ber SKaafeftab", etne Slbgabe in bte ©teuerltfte etn* 
getragen unb Don ber 93ef)orbe alS gtttttg anerfannt. — Tax, 
etg. „©dja$ung", bte ©teuer al§ etngefdjafcte © u m m e unb ber allgemetne 
SfaSbrutf fur bte b i r e f t e ©teuer. — Assessment, etg. ,$eftfefcung", bte 
burd) bie ©teuerbeamten (assessors) Uerattttelte Slbfdjiifcung unb S3 e= 
fteuerung. — Duty, etg. „13fltd)t, ©d)utbtgfett", jebe offentttd)e 2lbgabe, ©teuer 
ttberfyau»t, tnSbefonbere fiir etngefiU)rte §anbel§gtiter (©tngangSaofl, SBaarenfteuer 
unb ©tempelgebiiljren stamp-duty). — Custom, etg. „ber ©ebraud>, bte %t-* 
nmfmfyett", faji baffetbe une duty, nur bafj in custom bte ^orjtetlung etner 
f)erfbmmltd)en s 2l b g a b e liegt. $fuggang3$ott; GsingangSjott. 35ann Uber= 
fjaupt ©teuer. — Toll, 3ofl, ©teuer fiir bte ^nftanb^altung ber Jpafen, 3Baf[er= 
unb £anbfrrafjen. — Excise, etg. ,$u§fdmitt", bie innere $erbraud)3= 
fteuer, Recife. — Contribution, eig. „$3ettrag, ©etfieuer", 1) jebe fret= 
totllige 2lbgabe; 2) etne erjroungene 3a§fung (ftriegSfieuer) ; 
3) Settrag jur Decfung ber ©taatSbebttrf nif f e. — Tribute, 
etg. „ba§ ©egebene, Stbgeretdjte", ber an etnen © i e a, e r entrtdjtete Sribut. 
— Subsidy, etg. „$iilf Sgelb , 3*1 W'/ ein f r e t n? t U i ge r SBettrag, an 
einen 33erbiinbeten fire geletfteten SBetflanb gejaljlt. 

Impost on goods. State of the imposts. To pay the imposts. 
Taxes and imposts upon merchants do seldom good to the king's revenue; 
for what he wins in the hundred, he loses in the shire (Bacon). Church- 
rates. Country -rates. Highway - rates. Parish -rate. Tax -cart. Jax- 
gatherer. Tax-free. To pay the duty. Charges of duties. Duty of entry 
(droits d' entree). J)uty-oS. Ztofy-paid. The remission of a debt, the taking 
off a duty, the giving up a tax, the mending a port, or making a high- 
way, were not looked upon as improper subjects for a coin (Addison). Kate 
of custom. Custom-house. Custom-j>eimy. Those commodities may be dis- 
pensed, after having paid the customs in England (Temple). 7W/-bridge. 
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Toll-union. Toll-trwerse. Excise-m&n. Excise-office. The excise-duties 
are now confined to hops, malt, paper, spirits (Webster). The Roman 
officers sometimes took the liberty of raising contributions of their own 
accord (Potter). The tribute paid by foreign nations was by far the most 
important branch of the public revenue during the period of Rome's great- 
ness (Graham, Engl. Syn.) The Carthaginians brought this year to Rome 
the first payment of the tribute imposed upon them. He imposed a tri- 
bute on the province for every thing sold in it. To collect, to levy a 
tribute. A levying of tribute. They advised the king to send speedy aids, 
and with much alacrity granted a great deal of subsidy (Ainsworth). 

Impost, fr. impdt, lat. impositus ober impostus ; imposition, lat. impositio 
(pono = po-sino, 2Bj. san geroiifjren) ; rate, o. lat. ratus auSgerecfjnet, fefigefefct 
©on reri (SBj. ra, ftigen]; tax, fr. taxe, ». lat. taxa [2Bj. stag, jtarf bcrufjrcn, ab« 
fcbifcen]; duty, au8 lat. debutus fire debitus n. debere [©3. kap, b>ben]; assessment, 
lat. assidere, assess um [2Bj. sad, ftfeen] ; custom", fr. coutume, it. costums, and lat. 
consnetndo, mlat. costuma, ©teuer; toll, alts, toll, ndd. toln, waljrfdjetnlicb, ent« 
nommcn au8 mlat. telon, gr. xeXwvtov, goflfjauS, riXog, Bbgabe; excise, com lat. 
excidere [SGB3. skid, fcb^neibcn] ; contribution, tribute, lat. cum-tribuere tri, bret], 
tributum; subsidy, fr. subside D. lat. subsidiura [©$. sad, ft&en]. 

ttbgrunb: abyss, precipice, gulf. — Abyss, etg. „bobentofe £tefe", 
grunbtofer 2T6grunb. btlbttdjenSmne: unergrtinbltdje £tefe (bet (bebcmfen). 
— Precipice, etg. ,$bjrur$", i fir)cr, ftetter Hbgrunb. 53ttb(td): grofte ©efatyr, 
Unveil. — Gulf, cig. „ber SBufen", bann ber ©trubet, roeld)er ftd) in fyTttffen, 
©een, tm 2Weere ba bttbet, mo ber 33oben be3 SBafferS erne tiefere ©telle fyat, 
aud) in ber 93ebeutung Slbgrunb, ©djtunb, etgenllid) unb bttbltd). 

He is lost in this abyss. The abyss of time. The abyss of thought. 
You powers and spirits of this nethermost abyss (Milton). Thy throne is 
darkness, in the abyss of light (Milton). A headlong, steep, perpendicular, 
overhanging precipice. We were on the side of an abrupt precipice. A very 
narrow road, having precipices on both sides. To be upon the border of 
a precipice Ainsworth). To be overwhelmed in a gulf. Hell is represented 
as a fiery gulf. A gulf of woo and despair. A boiling gulf 

Abyss, com lat-gr. abyssus, aftvoooq (a privativum unb ftvooog, SWecrcSttcfc 
a bottomless pit); precipice, mlat. praecipitium , D. praeceps (prae unb caput, 
mit bcm Sopfe ooran); gulf, 0. gr. xdteioq, 9Wcerbufen, §6§tung. 

flbfjauDllUtfl : essay, tract, treatise, dissertation, memorial (memoir), 
disquisition. — Essay, cig. ,/Jkobe", tft em furjer, ttterartfdjer #erfudj, 
gteid)fam em Sorldufer fpdterer ^ubttfattonen. — Tract, etg. ,,ber 3«g/ 
©trecfe", tft etne furje Slbljanblung tfyeotogtfdjen ^n^att§ (a short treatise of 
practical religion. Webster.), meiftenS in $orm einer $Brofd)ttre. — Treatise,*) 
eig. „93efjanbfang", etne Idjrifttidje Slbfyanbiung, metftenS etb,tfd)en, polittfd)en ober 
p^ttofopt)tjd)en ^nfyaltS. — Dissertation,**) etg. „2tu3emanberfe&ung", etne grttnb= 
Itcfje, au3flifyriicf)e ^Ibfjanblung getebjten ^n^a(te§ in logifcf-er ftorm (mttnbltd) 
ober fdiriftttcf)). 3°>ecf : ertfrtern unb ftarftellen. — Memorial, etg. „ba3 ©ebddjt= 
ntjj betreffenb", 3)en?fd)rift, ^bfyanblung einer geteljrten ©e|eU[d)aft (fr. mernoire). 

*) A treatise implies more farmland method than an essay, but may fall 
short of the fullness and completeness of a systematic exposition (Webster). 

**) Applied to performances of an argumentative nature and employed on 
disputed points of literature (Crabb). 
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— Disquisition*) etg. „Unterfud)ung" (= research, investigation), cine be= 
utt^eilenbe, gelefjrte Slb^anblung. 

Lord Macaulay's Essays on Ranke and Gladstone. Locke's Essay 
concerning Human Understanding. An Essay on the Life and Writings of 
Homer. An Essay on Fossils. An Essay on Commerce. The church clergy 
at that time writ the best collection of tracts against popery (Swift) Penelon's, 
Milton's, Locke's Treatises on Education. De Lolme's Treatise on the Con- 
stitution of England. He published a treatise^ in which he maintained, that 
a marriage between a member of the church of England and a dissenter was 
a nullity (Macaulay). Bentley's dissertation upon the epistles of Phalaris. De 
Pauw's dissertations on the Egyptians and Chinese. A modern philosopher in 
his learned dissertation on the souls of brutes says, «Deus est omnia brutorum». 
(Addison). Newton's dissertations on the Prophecies. For accurate research 
or grave disquisition he was not well qualified (Macaulay). 

Essay, altengl. assaye, fr. essai o. lat. exagiuru, gr. igdyiov = pensatio; 
tract, lat. tractus, n. trahere ; treatise, to. treat, betjanbeln, fr. traiter, to. lat. tractare, 
tjin unb b«$ie$en (©3. targh, juefjen], friuftcttig in8£)eurfcpc iibergegangen: ags. trahtian, 
ahd. trahtdn, nha. tradjten; dissertation, fr. dissertation, 0. dissertare, forgfaltig be- 
foremen, [923$. svar, fflgen]; memorial, fr. memorial, lat. memrialis ». memoria |2£j. 
smar, gebenten], ©ebdcotnifj, ©entfarift; disquisition, fr. disquisition, to. lat. dis- 
qaaerere [3Bj. kis, au3fdjetben]. 

^ib^Clfen : to remedy, to redress. — To remedy, etg. „ljeiten", etnem 
Uebel obcr £eiben ftcucrn. — To redress, eig. „roieber gcrabc vidjten", 
ermaS abficflen, ©efdjroerben befcttigen. 

It is an exercise for the ingenuity of man to attempt to remedy the 
various troubles and inconveniences, which are daily ocenrrring (Crabb). 
Every man has frequent grievances, which only the solicitude of friendship 
will discover or remedy (Johnson). To redress one's own grievances. To 
redress injuries by law. Instead of redressing grievances, and improving the 
fabric of their state, the French were made to take a very different course 
(Burke). 

Remedy, lat. remedium, auS re mit intenfiDcr ©ebcutung unb mederi ma-d, 
ftnnen]; redress auS lat. dirigere [ffij. rag, reef en] — to direct or bring back to 
the former point (Crabb). 

VUb fiiv.i rn ; to abridge,**) to abbreviate. 93eibe f ttr jen (to shorten). — To 
abridge 1) <£d)riften abfutjen; 2) toerfurjen = toeruiinbern, fdjmaTern 
(to abridge power and rights). — To abbreviate, beim ©djreiben ab = 
ftitjen, mit ?lbfur$ungen fdjretben. ©benjo abridgment unb abbreviation. 

Long histories are abridged for the use of young students. A work in 
three volumes is frequently abridged into one (Graham, Engl. Syn.) Webster's 
Dictionary abridged. It is ungenerous to abridge the liberty of any one, 

*) A full examination of a matter, by a treatment of the arguments and 
facta bearing upon it. 

**) Differences deserve notice between abridge curtail and contract. When 
used of things not purely physical, abridge refers to number and duration, curtail 
[eig. furj fdmctben, abfdjneiben; fig. fdjmatern], to extent, and contract to power of 
exercise. We may say, generally speaking, that pleasures are abridged ; privileges 
or expenditure curtailed; powers contracted ; but they are employed to a large ex- 
tent interchangeable (Smith). 
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while he makes no improper use of it (Crabb). It is one thing to abbre- 
viate by contracting, another by cutting of. Lieut., Dr., are abbreviated for 
lieutenant, doctor. Many words used in this work, are abbreviated (Webster). 

Abridge, lat. abbreviare, au3 ab mit tntenjtoer 8ebeutung unb breviare (brevis, 
short); ebenfo abbreviare bhrag, brerfien]. 

31bnctp,UU() : dislike (mislike), disinclination, antipathy, aversion, repug- 
nance. — Dislike (mislike), eig. „ba§ 9eid)tmbgen", ein pofttitoe3, oft bauernbeS 
2fli§6elieben (= displeasure, disapprobation) , Don ^erfonen unb ©adjen. 
®egenfa&: liking. — Disinclination, cig. „2Begbtegung", bcjctd^nct etnen ge= 
rtngen ®rab Don Bbnetgung: Hbgcncigt^ctt gcgcn ®troa§. ©egenfafc: 
inclination. — Antipathy (®egengefttf)l), ©egenfafc: sympathy (2ftttgefttljl), na = 
tttrltdje, unrotllf ttrltay, oft unbegrttnbete Slbneigung gcgen l^emanb ober 
@tma3. — Aversion (91bfd)eu), ©egenfafe: affectation, SWangcI an Ueber= 
einfHmmung im Dcnfen unb §anbcln, Slbnetgung auS be fit mint en 
©run ben. — Repugnance (SBtbcrtottlc) , einc jettmeittge, &otuber= 
geljenbe Slbnetgung gegcn cine <Sad)e. (Sbenfo disinclined, averse, antipathic, 
repugnant. 

To have a dislike to a person, to a thing. It often happens that a 
boy, . . . conceives a dislike for study, and perhaps makes but an indifferent 
progress afterwards (Cowper). A young person who has lost his modesty, 
is an object of dislike. Disappointment gave him a disinclination to the 
fair sex (Arbuthnot). To be grave to a man's mirth, or inattentive to 
his discourse, argues a disinclination to be entertained by him (Steele). 
There are many persons, who feel antipathies to worms and mice (Crabb). 
Swift had an antipathy against standing armies in times of peace (Mel- 
ford, 2Btb.) Inveterate antipathies against particular nations are to be 
avoided (Washington). It is not difficult for a man to see, that a person 
has conceived aversion for him. People of a quiet temper have an aver- 
sion to disputing, those of a gloomy temper have an aversion to society 
(Crabb). In this dilemma Aristophanes conquered his repugnance^ and deter- 
mined upon presenting himself on the stage for the first time in his life 
(Cumberland). 

Dislike, dis, affix mit t>er ©ebeutung ber Xrennung, like, ags. lie, gteicfjer SBur^et 
mit goth. galeiks, a&nlid); disinclination, fr. inclination o. lat. inclinatio [S3, kli, 
beugenj; antipathy, ml at. antipathia, gr. dvTind&tic, au§ fanl unb ndd^eia [S3, 
bhadh, bebrfingen]; aversion, fr. aversion 0. lat. aversio, [S3, vart, toenben]; repug- 
nance, fr. repugnance 0. lat. repngnantia [©3. pug, flo&en]. 

9&fd)ftffett: to abolish, to abrogate (to repeal), to annul. — To abolish, 

eig. „mad)en, bafe etroaS toergeljt", befonberS toon ©ebraudjen, ©ttten, ©e= 
roofynljeiten, bann abfdjaffen ttbertyaupt, aud) bon abfrraften SBegviffen; bod) toon 
^erfonen toeraltet. — To abrogate (to repeal*), cig. „abforbera", befonberS 
toon ©efefcen, burd) 2ftad)tftorud) auffyeben. — To annul, cig. „ju nidjte 
mad)en", fttr ungtiltig erfldren, 3. 25. $ontrafte, £efromente, Sertrage, Ur= 
funben. Slufjerbem fann man toergteidjen: to revoke, ttriberrufen, etwaS ju= 
rtttfneljmen, roobura) man fid) fdjriftltdj ober mttnblid) ge&unben Ijat unb to 



*) SWeiflcnS ■■ to abrogate ; fcften oon ber abfd?offung ber ©efdWiffe etner ^erfon, 
oielmebt oon benjenigen einer Corporation. 
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cancel, eig. „toergittern", burd)ftretd)en, ®efefce toerntd)ten. ©benfo unterjdjetben 
[i* bie ©ubfwntttoa: abolition, abrogation (repeal), annulment. 

To abolish an institution, an order of men. The long continued wars 
between the English and Scots had then raised invincible jealousies and 
hate, which long continued peace had long since abolished (Hayward). To 
abolish slave serfdom. Solon abrogated all Draco's sanguinary laws except 
those that affected murder (Cumberland). The third ordinance abrogated the 
rights of the electoral body. To annul orders. Sale annulled. 

Abolish, fr. abolir, o. lat. abolere. oergefien ntacfcen, con etner SGB3. al mit ber 
©ebeutung: &ernid)ten; abrogate, fr. abroger, o. lat. ab-rogare [SBj. prak, forbcrn]; 
annul, fr. annuler, D. spatlat. annullare [£83. na, nt#t, aina ^ronominalftamnt]. 

ftbjdjatcu (fdjdten) : to pare, to peel. — To pare, eig. „»ufcen", etn 
fUn|ilid)c3 53crfo^rcn: bic ©djate butd) ba3 502c ff cr cntfcrnen. — To peel, 
eig. „fd)aien, ndd. pellen", cin natttrltcf)e§ Serfaljren : bie ©(bale toon ber 
&rucf)t o^nc (bt3m. and) mit) ^nfirument abjtc^cn. #on gefodjtem Cbfi 
to peel, toon ungefodjtem to pare. 33on §rUd)tcn, rate Dtangen, Mnttffen nur 
to peel; toon ©urfcn nur to pare. 

Pare, fr. parer, o. lat. parare [SBj. par, f^affen], beteiten, fcfynilcfen, worauS 
ftd> bet SBegriff: „burd) ©c&neiben gc^ftrig in ben ©tanb fefeen" cntwirfett t>at] peel, 
fr. peler, ndd. neUen, b&ngt gufammen mit lat. pellis [SB3. spal, abye^en]. 

9bjd)Ctt fjabett, toor etwaS: to abhor, to detest, to abominate, to loathe. 
— To abhor, fid) mit <5d)auber toon etrnaS obroenben, jurflcff^aubern. — 
To detest, etg. ,M«i", unter Bnrufung ber ® fitter, ©otteS, toermitnfdien, 
toerabfd>euen. — To abominate, etg. „etn untyetlbrotyenbeS SCa^etdjen 
megtottnfdjen", toet»ttnfcf)en (nod) ftarfer: to execrate). — To loathe, mtt 
(Sfel betradjten. 

The chaste Lucretia abhorred the pollution to which she had been 
exposed (Melford, 2Btb.). A tender mind abhors what is base and atrocious 
(Cowper). Brutus detested the oppression and the oppressor (Dryden). 
Duplicity and cunning deserve to be detested; they may escape detection 
for a time, but are sure, in the end, to be brought to light. The con- 
scientious man will abominate every breach of the Divine law (Melford, 2Btb.). 
The agonized mind loathes the sight of every object, which recalls to its 
recollection the subject of its distress (Goldsmith). 

Abhor, fr. abhorrer, 0. lat. abhorrere [©3. ghars, ftorren], fc^aubern; detest, 
fr. detester, 0. lat. detestari [©3. tras, aufred&t erljaUen] ; abominate, fr. abominer, o. 
lat. abominari, atum [SB*, av, aufmerfen], ein Safcraeicpen geben; loathe, ags. ladjan, 
odio habere. 93on bent abjetrio lad fotnmt it. laido, fr. laid, bS&lt$. 

flbjrijCUltcf) : detestable, abominable, execrable, loathsome. — Detes- 
table, toerabfc^euungSrottrbtg, toaS $af? erregt. ^m geio5ljnltd)en Seben: tftx^ 
ltd) fd)led)t, a detestable pavement. — Abominable, abfdjeultd), greultdj, 
roa§ Unmillen erregt, gegen bie Mtcjion unb bie ©ittltdjfett toerfiojjt. $nt 
geroiJfmttajen 2eben: efelfjaft, abominable weather, an abominable fellow, 
smell. — 2Ba§ gegen gottlidje unb menfd)ltd)e ©efefce tft, (Sntfefeen erregt, 
tft execrable (toerrutfit, entfefclidj); 3. SB. etn SKenfdjenfrejfer, barbarifdjer ^ana* 
ttSmuS. 3m gewo^ntt^en Seben: etbarmlt^, an execrable wretch. %m befien 
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uberfefct man bic brei Stfrter buraV aofdjeultd), oerabfd)euung3 = 
rourbtg, uerf ludjenStoer tfy. — Loathsome, etg. „xoa§ @fel erregt", 
greultd), fdjenfcltd). Crabb, ©ette 10 fiilijrt cm fefyr treffenbeS 33etfptel an, 
roorin ber Unterfd)teb ber 3 erftgenannten SBbrter flat Xage trttt: 

a In my infancy I lived under an abominable prince, whose death I 
desired; but when he perished, he was succeeded by a detestable tyrant 
worse than the former. I offered up my vows for his death also, which 
were in like manner answered; but we have since had a worse tyrant than 
he. This execrable monster is yourself, whose life I have prayed for, lest, 
if it be possible, you should be succeeded by one even more wicked*. (@r= 
roiberung etner %xau an ben £nrannen 3Monnftu§.) A loathsome sloth. 

Execrable, fr. execrable, D. lat. exsecrari [SBj. sak, eljren], erflaren, bafj jem. 
ober ertoaS burdjauS sacer, b. i. ber 91 a die ber ©fitter geroei&t fet; abominable, de- 
testable mtb loathsome f. D. ®. 

&D|d)lafiett (etnem elwaS): to refuse, to decline, to deny. — To refuse, 
ba^ ftarfjle uon ben 3 SBdrtern, etwaS jurtttfroetfen, trofc aflem SBttten 
etroa3 Dermetgern. — To decline, eig. „ablenfen", mtlbe ableljnen, jet e8 erne 
33erpjjltd)tung ober fonft eine untiebfame Sumutlmng. — To deny, etg. „burd)au3 
bernetnen", (iniinbltdj) abfdjtagen, ju ber SBittc ^emanbeS „9iein" fagen. 

To refuse a request, a demand, an invitation. They refused to listen 
to the suggestions of their friends. The king has refused to give assent 
to this bill (Crabb, Engl. Syn.). To decline an offer, a contest, to decline 
the court of justice. To deny bread to the hungry. 

Refuse nad) Diez I, 350 D. lat. recusare [2Bj. skav, fid) fciiten], bur* eineSm- 
mifdmng Don refutare abgednbert, baS fdjon tin frii&eren mlat. oerfdnnfifjen (jei&t; 
decline, fr. deciiner, to. lat. declinare [8B3. kli, neigen], com geroben SBege abbtegen; 
deny, fr. denier, to. lat. de-negare [8B3. agh, fprec&en]. 

U&ftdjt:*) view, design, intention, purpose. — View etg. „2tu§firf)t", ber 
#tnbli(f auf em ©ut, ba§ man erlangen rotQ. — Design, etg. „@ntrourf", 
ein Uber barter $lan, ber tn§ 2Berf gefe&t roerben foil. — Intention, 
etg. „6ntgegenfrred'ung", bte £>tnnetgung be3 ©emUtb^ nad) etnem beftimmten 
©egenjitanbe in roo^I= ober itbelrooflenber £mftd)t. — Purpose, etg. „ba3 33or= 
gcflcflte", ber SBorfafc, Broecf. 

With the same view. With a view to . . . The end in view (ber 
beabftdjttgte (Snbjroetf). What has he in view? His real views are towards 
Maria. Through design. With a design to injure us. Is he a prudent man 
as to his temporal estate that lays designs only for a day, without any 
prospect to the remaining part of his life? (Tillotson). My intention at 
present is to spend next winter at Naples and to return to England in the 
following spring. The purpose of my inquiry is to discover the real cha- 
racter of this man (Graham). 

view, non bem ^artictp vu, vae (voir), lat. videre [Sj. vid, fefjen]; design, 
fr. desRein D. lat. designare ; intention, fr. intention d. lat. intentio [9Bj. tan, betynen]. 
purpose, fr. propos d. lat. propositum, [$Bj. san, gero%en]. 



*) You seem to make a point of disobeying me. (@ie fdjeinen mir gam ab« 
ftdjtlidi nidjt $u ge&ordjtn. I did not go to do it. (pop.). (3d) babe c§ nidjt abficptlic^ 
getban). There was no offence meant. ($d? fjatte ntdjt bic Slbfic^t, @ie ju beleibigcn). 
What for? ®n »eld)er abfitft)- 
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ttdjtltltfl: esteem, consideration, deference, regard, respect. — Esteem, 
eig. „©d)fifcung", £od)ad)tung alS gtinftige SWeinung, bie man mm ben inner en 
^orjUgen !$emanbe§ J>at: bie <5d)afeung ber moraltfcfcn SBttrbe, Sld)tung, in ber 
id) ftefye. — Consideration, eig. „33ead)tung", fpeciell: fjerporragenbe $Bertief= 
ftcfyttgung, alfo SRtterftdjtnaljme, gebtifyrenbe 9ld)tung, geljt auf bie aufceren 
©or^iige SemanbeS (©eburt, fetanb, $ang, ©(jrenjtellen u. f. ».); &f°- im 
$dfjeten SBrieffHIe. — Deference, eig. „Uebertragung", ad)tung§Pou*e ©^rer^ 
btetung, efyrerbietige s Jf ad) giebigfeit, bem perfBnlidjen $erbienfte, bem SRange, 
bent filter gegeniiber. — Regard, fpeciell bie 8lutfftd)t, in roeldjer fid) bie $ln= 
erfennung ^cm. auSfpricbt, bie ad)tung§polle $Rttcffid)t. — Respect, eig. „9ftidfs 
bticf", £od)fd)d&ung, £od)ad)tung, ©fyrfurebt, bie id) Dor @troa3, ^em. ljabe. 

He enjoys no great esteem among us. His kindness and gentle- 
ness of manner have gained him the esteem and love of all his fellow- 
country-men. It is in the power of every man to acquire the esteem of 
others. The king had not at that time one person about him of his council, 
who had the least consideration for his own honour. Deference is due to 
all superiors in age and knowledge. I did it in regard to your sister, 
whom I esteem. You know my regard for him. He shows great reipect 
to him. I refer to my respects (in SSriefen) of last post. Every pious man 
has great respect for sacred things. To show respect to a person. 

esteem, fr. estime n. lat. aestimatio, [2Bj. is, fdffifcenl; consideration, fr. 
consideration n. lat, consideratio, [2B$. svid, blont fcin], considerare, bie SBIicfe nadb 
Den ©ttrnen tyinfaimneln ; deference, fr. deference D. lat. deferentia, [2B$. bhar, bringen] ; 
regard, fr. t'gard, altfr. esgarder, <m8 garder; respect, fr. respect n. lat. respectns, 
[SBj. spak, fpfi&cn]. 

"8&en artery, vein. — Artery, eig. ShtftriJfyre" (wind-pipe), ijt bie <3d)Iag= 
aber, meldje ba3 S3Iut pon bem §erjen in alle tiJrpertyetle fltytt; aud) im uber= 
tragenen ©inne, mie the arteries of trade and commerce. — Vein, bie $ene 
(93lutaber), meldje ba§ Pon (Sauerftoff entblbjjte 33lut au§ bem $orper jur 
SReinigung unb 9?eubetebung in bie ?ungen juriirff llr)rt ; audj bie Bbet im |>olje, 
©tetnen u. f. to. unb im bttbtidjen ©inne: befonbere narurltdje Mage (55id)ter= 
gabe, poettfcfjc Stber). 

A rich vein of wit and humour. A satirical vein. Invoke the Muses, 
and improve my vein (Waller). — 

Artery, lat. arteria, gr. agrnoia, ». atystv, er^eben; vein, fr. veine, lat. vena, 
ftett vesna, gleicbjam: Skfen, vas,Befen], .roeidjeS att ftrembwort im Seutfcben 
S3ene tautet. — 

Kfrifattifd): Afric, African. — Afric ben Slfrifanern jugetybrenb unb 
Pon ifynen fyerfommenb, 3. 53. bie afrifanifdje ftttfte; ber afrtfanifcbe 2Btnb 
b. i). ber pon Slfrtfa fyerfommenbe 2Binb. — African bejetrffnct &unad)ft nur 
einen jufalligen 3 u f amtncn ^ an 9 m ^ ttfrtfa unb ifl jugleid) fubftantipifd): 
ein geborener ^tfrifaner ober ein dinto ofynet SlfrifaS. An Afric war, ein 
ftrieg, ber 9lfrifaner unter fid) ober mit einem anberen S3olfe. An African war, 
tin tn Slfrifa geftt^rter $frieg,. $)er Unterfdjieb biefer SBbrter mirb meiflenS 
nid)t beobaa^tet, unb African tfl bei meitem baS gebraud)Iid)ere. 

Afric, Africanus, [SBj. av. gtfinjen], (apricus, fonnig) eon Africa. 

^tljttcn: (93orfaljren , Storganger). fathers, forefathers (grandsires), 
ancestors, predecessors, progenitors. — Fathers (93titer), bie nadjften 33or= 
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fallen, bic unmtttelbar uor un§ geteot haben. Forefathers, bie Slltcorbern 
(bie ©ttern btSmeilen nttt etngefd)toffen). — Ancestors, bic $orfittern, (Ur&ater), 
jdjliefct bic, toon bcnen roir bireft abftomnten, au§. — Predecessors, 1) bie 
93orfabten ofme genealogifcfye $ermanbtfd)aft; meift 2) bic 3}organger in ben 
<Staat3= unb bttrgerlicben ^erhattniffen (%mt 8 to org anger). — Progenitors, 
9tynen, befannte Soreltern, norjugSmeife abeltge $oreltern. 

We passed slightly over three or four of our immediate forefathers 
whom we knew by tradition (Addison). It is highly laudable to pay respect 
to men, who are descended from worthy ancestors (Addison). A prince, 
who was as watchful as his predecessor had been watching over the interest 
to the state. He sees the whole line of his progenitors pass in review 
before him (Addison). 

fathers, nhd. S3fitcr; ancestors, fr. ancetres D. mlat. antecessors [2Bj. lead, 
gefyen], predecessors, fr. prt'decesseurs, mlat. praecessores [Sj. kad, gefyen], progeni- 
tors, d. lat. progenitores [2Bj. gna, jeugen]. 

^chultrf) (5Ie^nlidf)f cit) : like, resembling, similar. — Like, etg. „gtet(f)cn 
&ftrper habenb" febrdljnltd), unb mctfi g letch, bcr attgcmctnflc ftuSbrucf 
bet tnnern unb etufifern (£igenfd)aften: 1) ber ©letcfyfyett be§ SBertljeS; 
2) ber ©leid)!)ett atler ©tgenfcbaf ten (gerabe fo, eben fo, rote). — Resem- 
bling, afynltd) feljenb, etnem anberen itnge gtctcr)cnb, toon ber Ueberein* 
frtmntung it u fj c r e r SDferfmale, fuf) gteichenb im SI u § f c I) e n, j. 93. Slcfynltcbteit 
ber ®eftS)t^Uge. — Similar, fibnttd), glet(f» arttg, ubereinfHmmenb ber 
Slrt unb 33ef cr)af f cn^ cit nad) unb dbnlicb Don (Sharafter. 9Wan fann permit 
nott) toergletcben: analogous, ftoradV unb fachabnlich. 

They are not of like force. A territory of like extent. Men of like 
excellence. Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are (James, V, 17). 
He is very much like his brother. That's just like him. [That's he all 
over (fam)]. Resembling a maid in her looks and apparel (Ainsworth). Simi- 
lar figures, similar triangles, similar disasters, similar manners, circum- 
stances, conditions. (Sbenfo likeness, ©letcrjfyett tnnerer unb aufjerer ©igenfebaften 
grofje Hcbnltcbfett; — resemblance, 2lehnlt<f)fett im Sleufeern; — similarity. 
1) bie ©leidjartigfeit, Uebereinjrtnrmung, 2) £barafterdbnltd)fett; — simi- 
litude, faft nur tm l^tfberen ©til gebreiuchttel), etne genauere 2ter)nttcf)fctt. 

A family likeness prevailed through all; and, properly speaking, they 
had but one character (Vicar of Wakef.). There is nothing existing in na- 
ture, that has not certain points of resemblance with something else (Crabb). 
We bear a great resemblance to each other. The Canadians and the Iro- 
quois hear a resemblance to the ancient inhabitants of the middling climates 
of Europe (Gesenius, Engl. Gramm.). A similarity of taste led us to wander 
together among the romantic mountains of Andalusia. The similarity be- 
tween them in disposition is astonishing ^Gesenius, Engl. Gramm.). 

Likeness Don bent Sbjectio like, gleid), ags. lie; caneben licjan, goth. leikan, 
mhd. gelichen in cent ©inne toon gefatlcn, \. Hbneigung; resemblance, fr. ressem- 
blance o. ressembler, lat. simulare, [2B$. sama, gleidj], similarity u. similitndo, Don 
bcrfelben SBurjcl. 

MftCtttcilt: general, universal. — General, ctg. „ma§ bem ©efchledjte 
etgen tft, ber ©attung getneinfam, roobet SluSnatymen mbgttcf; fmb. (&3 
toerhatt fid) $u universal, rate etn STbeil $um ®anj€n. ®egenfafc : particular. — 
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Universal^ eig. „tn (£in§ gefeljrt", fd)tiefct jebeS 3nbtt>ibuuin °^ ne Unter= 
fd)ieb, 9CQeS o|ne Unterfdjieb, (allumfa)fenb) cin. @egenfafc: individual. — 
^ufcerbem fann man nod) bamit nerglci(f)«n: common atlgcmein = aflgemetn 
nerbteitet, 5. S3. It is a common supposition (saying), that Homer is the 
author of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

The general good; the general weal. Human government has the 
general good for its object. A general law of the animal or vegetable 
economy. A general opinion; a general custom.' To conclude from parti- 
culars to generals is a false way of arguing (Broome). To be able to read 
and write is so common an attainment in this country, that we may pro- 
nounce it general, though by no means universal (Gesenius, EngL Gramm.). 
Universal kinds; universal terms; universal propositions. Universal church 
= the whole church = of God in the world. Universal schools, $olf3= 
fdjulen. The providence of God contemplates the universal good. It is a 
universal principle, that children ought to honour their parents. Universal 
prosperity never yet existed in any country (Crabb). 

general, fr. general, lat. generalis, D. gonns, generis, [SBjj. gan, entftefcn], uni- 
versal, fr. universe! D. mlat. universalis, ». univereus [SB&. ai-na]. 

flU cin, cin jam: alone, by in 33etbinbung mit ben refleripen ftirrrobrtern 
(by myself etc), lonely, (lone, lonesome), solitary. — Alone, (adj. u. adv.) 
a lie in, b. fy. olme ®efe£lf Rafter, ©egteiter, 33efd)ih}er, ^reunb, bejeidmet ben 
3uftanb. — By myself, Ijauftg in $erbtnbung mit alone, (unfer: etnjig unb 
oHctn) bcutet Sbfonberung an: fur mid) (olme 9?<u)e eineS Slnbeten) unb auf mid) 
felbft angemiefen; bfb. in ber Umgang3fyrad)e. — Lonely, (lone, lonesome), 
gemeinfame $8ebeutung: e infant, ab gefdjicben non Orten; lone au&etbem 
atleinfteljenb, toon ^crfoncn unb ©cgenfianben [Standing by itself; not having 
others in the neighbourhood; single; unmarried, or in widowhood (Webster)]; 
Icbig; lonesome, Jpang jut ©tnfamfeit fjabenb. — Solitary, 1) bic @tgenjd)aft 
einer ^erfon: juriiefgejogen lebenb; 2) bic (£igenfd)aft cincS OrteS: abge- 
tegen. Lonely, lone, lonesome, solitary roerben meijfcnS attrtbuttto gebraud)t. 

He walks alone. It is not good that man should be alone (Gen. II, 18). 
The mourner now felt himself to be really alone in the world (Cooper). It 
is to him, and him alone, that I am answerable. Let me alone I want to 
be quiet. Why, that alone was enough to ruin him. I am alone by my- 
self. She stands alone in the world (De Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). I like 
to sit by myself. In 1223, when Henry HL was sixteen years old, he was 
declared of age to govern by himself. The prisoner was placed in a room 
by himself. To live — , to be by ons self. He dared still less to stand be- 
hind by himself (Fielding). This deserves a chapter by itself (id.) All 
this time Dunwoodie sat by himself gazing at the fire (Cooper). A lonely 
situation; a lonely coll; a lonely traveller. Leave you in lone woods and 
empty walls (Pope). A lone house. 

A long score for a poor lone woman to bear (Shak.). 
Like one that on a lonesome rood 
Doth walk in fear and dread (Colferidge). 

He takes a solitary walk. In the deep wood he took his solitary 
refuge. A solitary residence. 

Hie home unto my chamber, 

Where thou shalt find me sad and solitary (Shak.). 
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Alone, juifammengefe&t auS all u. one, wie fcaSmhd. al-eine, nhd. aflcin (ott*ein) ; 
lone abgetiitjt au8 alone; oatoon bte abtcituna.cn lonely, lonesome; solitary, fr. soli- 
taire o. mlat. solitarins ©. so-lus [ffij. sa ^ronominalftomm], fiir ft*. 

flld: as, when. 93etbe $oniunfttonen brlicfen etn 3eittoerf)aitat§ auS. %xi 
as (al3, tnbem, rote, ro%enb) Itegt bet S3egrtff bcr 3ettbauer unb bte ©letd)= 
jetttgfett grocier 33organge; in when (al3, xotrm) nur bet 3ettpunft. 

He trembled as he spoke. As they turned an angle of the 
gallery, I heard them laughing at their escape (Irving). The tears rose 
into her eyes as she listened to the tale (Irving). When Columbus arrived 
at Cordua, the court was like a military camp. When the dance was ended, 
two of the parties approached Antonio (Irving). When he speaks, all the 
others are silent. 

As. altengl. as, als, alse; ags. ealsva; coll [tartlet erbattcn tn also, aitdj nhd. 
atfo; when, ags. hvanne, goth. hvan, ahd. huanne, mhd. wenne, nhd. wann, wcnn. 

ttlie: as, like. — As, alS, tote, in bet SRegel in 93erbtnbung mtt 
bem unDeftbnmten Strttfel, = al§, rote in ber @tgenfd)aft etne§, be$etd)net 
^bentttat. — Like, roie, gletd)rote fefct nur $tef)nttd)feit toorau§. 

He speaks like a foreigner, and does not know how to pronounce the 
«th» (Asher, Habitual Mistakes of Germans). He was restrained by the 
fear of being detained as a deserter. The king of Prussia as elector of 
Brandenburg. Charles I. was confined as a prisoner at Hampton Court 
(Marry at). He acts as an honest man. I stood before him like another 
Goliath. If he obeys the orders of his master, like a child, he will succeed. 

As, uotb«; like, f. atyrfia?. 

$Ht (fie^e toetaltet): old, aged, ancient, antique. — Old, alt an £eben§= 
ialjten, bem Dafetn ober 93efiefyen nad). (&egenfafe: young, jung bet ^er= 
jonen unb new, neu, fresh, ftifd), recent, neu, fttrjlid) gefdjaffen bet ©ad) en. 
— Aged, bte <5puren be§ SllterS jetgenb, gealtert, oft aud) f)od)betagt; the 
aged, bte atten &ute. — Ancient, alt, e^emaltg, roa§ aufgefyflrt ffat ju 
be ft el) en, roaS tn e^emaltger 3«* ertfrirt fyat, au§ tl)r fid) fyerfd)retDt. ©egen= 
fafc: modern. — Ancient, rotrb aud} gebraudjt toon £)tngen, bie efyemalS roaten 
unb jefct nid)t mefyr ftnb unb toon Dtngen, bte in alten fyitm roaren unb 
nod) ftnb. S3on ^erfonen gebraud)t man ancient, wenn man fte etner toer« 
gangenen ^ettobe angeljbrtg unb ganj tl)ren (Efyarafter rragenb bejeid)nen roill 
(oft =» bte ?llten, b. b\ bte ©rtedjen unb Sttfmer). Ancient, tm ©tnne con 
venerable, geljbrt bet alten ©toradie an. — Antique, roa§ langft toer* 

?angener 3ett angefyort, Don ben „ancients" fhmmt, anttf, altettfyum = 
id) (bagegen antic, oft bet Shakspere, = grotesque; antics, ©thnaffen). ©e= 
genfafc: modern. 

Old wine; old beer; an old soldier, etn alter, bejafjtter ©olbat. Let me 
paint the honest old man: it is but one passing sentence to preserve his 
image in my mind. The Venetians are tenacious of old laws and customs 
to their great prejudice (Gesenius, Engl. Gramm.). An old age; an old 
horse; an old tree; an old garment; an old friendship. Old Testament u. f. ro. 
Tou might call him rather aged than old (toon etnem frttfoeitig ©eatterten). 
An aged oak. John Jones, aged 44 years. The aged and the infirm. An 
ancient family, anciVwf landmarks, institutions; an ancient forest The ancient 
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Eomans, heroes; nur frfjerjtueife «the old Greeks*. Ancient (aud) old) paintings, 
statues. Ancient writers, bic (5d)rtftftefler bei ben flafftfd)en SBolfern; abcr an- 
cient ober old authors, bie nod) norfyanbenen ©djriften berfetben. An ancient 
soldier, ein gemefener ©olbat. Ancient men, atte £eute (very old men), bie fo 
fagen fdjon einem gang anberen 3«tolto angel)8ren. How inferior to antique 
sculpture are the ancient earrings in gothic cathedrals! An antique temple, 
etn ddh ben ftafftfayn Sttten ftammenber £empel ober nad) tfyrem (Stile gebaut. 
The antique style of Thomson's Castle of Indolence. An old fashion, etne 
alte, batb $u nerbrdngenbe 3Jiobe; an ancient fashion, etne alte, abge* 
fommene 3J?obe; an antique fashion, etne bet ben Sttten (;errfd)enbe, alters 
tljUmltdje SD^obc. 

old, ags. cald, goth. alfieis; aged, fr. ap ; entfimtben au8 mlat. aetaticum [2Bj. 
i, ge^en]; ancient, fr. ancien ». lat. 8B3. ante, &orn, ttxoa antianus; antique, lat. 
antiquas. 

51 mt : charge, office, place (dfmlid) situation), employment, post, func- 
tion. — Charge, etg. „£abung, £afl", immer perfonlidjer %xt, fefct SBerttauen 
borau§: (Sljrenamt. — Office, etg. „Slmt§befugnifj, $3ebtenung", bie amtltdje 
(Steflung: offentlia^e§ %mt, <Staat§amt. — Place, eig. „bie ©telle", ba§ 
3tmt, bie ©telle, bie fymaxfo einntmmt, Bffcntltd), mie befonberS pribattm. — 
Employment, etg. „®ebraud)", ©efdjdftigung, autf) bie ©telle, an roeld)e bie 
SBcfadftigung gefniipft tft. — Post, etg. „ber ^foftat", bann ber Soften, bie 
©telle, aucfy ber 25tenft, bie Slnftellung, Don nteberen unb fyiJIjeren Slemtern. 
— Function, etg. f ,bte 2Jerrid)tung", bie BmtStfydtigfett unb bie bamit 
nerbunbene 3?erbtnblid)fett. 

He had the charge of instructing youth (Ain8wo^th , ). Denhara was made 
gorernor of Farnham Castle for the king, but he soon resigned that charge 
and retreated to Oxford (Johnson). The civil office; the judicial, executive, 
legislative, diplomatic of/ice. Cumberland obtained, through the influence of 
the Lord Halifax, the of/ice of Crown-Agent for the province of Nova- 
Scotia (Scott's Lives). The place of secretary of state. I court no place, 
ask no place. The place was granted to him as a reward for past services. 
(Ainsworth). He holds one of the highest employments (Macaulay). I will 
never, while I have health, be wanting to my duty in my post. Every 
soldier was able to do all the functions of an officer. 

Charge, fr. charge t>. mlat. carricare fa&ren, (carrus), ber barren; office, fr. 
office 0. lat. officiura, [2Bj op, binben], roafjrfdjeinlicb con opificium, ?eijlung; place, 
fr. place, it. piazza, lat. platea, gr. nXaxsta; au§ ben ront(mtfd)en ©pradjen fatnen 
burd) ba§ mlat. placea bie entfpred>enben, nhd. $la& ndl. plaats u. f. w. ; employment, 
fr. employ 0. lat. implicare, Dertoitfeln, in mlat. nertoenben; function, fr. fonction 
0. lat. fnnctio [933$. bhug, geniefjen]; post, fr. poste o. lat. postis [9% san, gewfibren]. 

UtlMtn: to adore, to worship. — To adore, etg. „fetne fllebe an %t= 
manb rtd)ten", ju ®ott bet en; iibertragen: anbeten (bergottern) = £eibenfd)aft 
entpfinben fitr. — To worship, gtfttltdje SBereljrung ermetjen, iibertragen: 
anbeten (bergottern) = auf8 fybd)fte Itebcn unb berefyren. — Adoration: bie 
innere ©otteSanbetung; worship: dufcere ® otteSbere^rung*). 

*) Crabb unb Taylor ftellen mit to adore unb to worship nod) to honour, to 
revere, to venerate jufammen, bie paffenber unter ber gemeinfa^iftlidjen Skbeutung: 
e&ren be&anbelt roerben. 
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We adore our Maker at all times and in all places, whenever the heart 
is lifted up towards Him. In adoring God, prostrate yourselves (Graham). 
He loved to keep alive the worship of Egypt, because he thus maintained 
the shadow of the recollection of her power (Bulwer). The worship of God 
is an eminent part of religion. God, the Lord and Father of all things, is 
alone worthy of our adoration. No heathen ever worshipped an idol with 
such devotion (Kenilworth). 

Adorare, fr. adorer d. lat. adorare, [SB*, as, airmen], worship, ags. veorpscipe 
= veord, worth, SBertr; »on ber SBurjel var, war/ten, toa&ren u. scipe (scype), nhd. „fcf>aft". 

Unbent: to change, to alter, to vary. — To change, eig. „taufd)en", 
etnc <Bad)t in alien Snellen berfinbetn; intrans. fid) dnbern, anbereS 
roerben, jiarfer al3 ba§ folgenbe Sort in tntranfttibet ©ebeutung. — To alter, 
eig. „anber§ madden", mit ober an etner ^erfon obcr eincr Sadie ^nberung 
treffen, abdnbern; intrans. ftd) dnbern, oft itn tiblen ©inne. — To vary, cig. 
„mannigf ad) madjen", ber3afyl, bem<2toff, bent 3lu3feb,en nad) berdnbern; intrans. 
berjd)ieben fein bon ©adjen unb 13erfonen, fta) berdnbern. 

The features of these persons are changed after a lapse of time. The 
features of these persons are altered after a lapse of time. To change a 
dress; to alter a dress; to change an opinion; to alter an opinion. The 
tailor alters clothes which are found not to fit. He has altered his con- 
duct. I copied it without altering a single word. Circumstances alter cases. 
You will have to alter your behaviour, if you want to remain in my ser- 
vice. Alter the word «him» to «her» (De Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). My 
covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing that has gone out of my lips. 
To vary one's dress (Dryden). Colours vary in different lights. Opinions and 
customs vary with time (Melford, 2Btb. u. Graham). We are to vary tho 
customs according to the time and country where the scene of action lies 
(Dryden). 

©benfo change, gdnjtidje $3erdnberung, alteration, SUidnberung, 
variation, jgeirdnberung mefyrerer 3ufwnbe nad) etnanber. Mutation unb vicis- 
situde ftelje unter SJerdnberung). 

ChaDge, fr. changer aud mlat. cambiara, lat. cambire, gr. xafjuitstv, xa.(x(ietv, 
taufdjen; alter, fr. alterer ». mlat. alterare, [S3, alja, anber], vary, fr. variern. lat. 
variare. 

StnDvoljClt, bebrofyen: to menace, to threaten (in ber^oefie to threat). 
— To menace, ba§ feinere, bebeutenbere 2Bort: etnfie ©iritte, bebeutenbe 
Unternefjntungen anbrotyen, fajt nur bon ^erfonen. — To threaten, mebj familiar: 
^dtli&feiten, grope ober ftetne £)erbb>iten anbrob>n, bon $)ingen unb ^erfonen. 

The general menaced the enemy with an attack. The man presented 
himself to their thoughts but to menace and alarm them. He threatens to 
strike me. He threatened us with his look. The gentleman threatened to 
beat the boy. The clouds threatened us with rain (Crabb). 

Menace, fr. menacer o. lat. minaciae (minari) [2Bj. man, ragen], threaten, ags 
breatjan, ndl. droten, bie hn 3ufammenf/ange fiefcn mit gotn. brintan, ags. breotan, 
nhd. net'briejjen unb nhd. brduen, broken. 

^ttCVfcitUCU, gefieb^en: to recognize, to acknowledge, to confess, to own, 
to avow. — To recognize, eig. „ttnebererfennen", f r m 1 i dj anerfennen. ©egen= 
fafe: to repudiate. — To acknowledge, eig. „auv tantnijj bringen", 1) t^at = 

1 
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facf)ltd) etroaS ober ^emanb anerfennen, 2) gcfte^en Don fleinen 3**= 
tfyumern, fref)lern, ©djwfldjai. ©egenfafc: to keep back, to conceal. — To 
confess, eig. „bitr<f) 8pred)en rait etnem 2lnberen mtttfyetlen", geflefyen, be= 
fonberS Don fdjroeren 3krbrea)en. Stcgt nid)t3 S8r)fe§ Dor, fo merben to confess 
unb to acknowledge gtetd)tntifjig ober beliebig gebraud)t, j. S3. This, I confess, 
is my opinion. I acknowledge I have always thought so. %m ft rd) lid) en 
Sinne Ijeifet to confess beicf)ten, aud) beitr)tcn laffen (fr. confesser qn.). ®egen= 
fatj : to deny. — To own, urfp. „beftfcen" unb „jueignen", b,at eine Diet um= 
faffenbere SBebeutung al§ to acknowledge unb to confess; geraitynlid) alS <5ub= 
ftttut fUr SBeibe gebraud)t: jugeftefyen, jugeben. — To avow, eig. „burdj 
eine ©rftdrung Dor ben ®8ttern ju erfennen geben", fret, of fen, unDerjagt 
befennen, 53. jeine Seroeggrunbe , bie ©riinbe ber £>anblung3meife unb Der= 
fd)iebener 9J?etnung; e§ roirb felt en im ©inne: einen ijefyler befennen, gebraudjt. 
©egenfafc: to withhold. 

To recognize truths, claims, principles, an obligation, a consul. When 
conscience threatens punishment to secret crimes, it manifestly recognizes 
a Supreme Governor from whom nothing is hidden (Blair^. He acknowled- 
ged me as his son. The people refused to acknowledge his authority. I 
am ready to acknowledge my liability. He is acknowledged to be the best 
painter living. It is not sufficient that we acknowledge our faults ; we ought 
also to endeavour to compensate for the injury which our errors may have 
caused to others (Graham). None of them had the sincerity to acknowledge the 
unhappiness of their condition (Brydone). I acknowledge my transgressions, 
and my sin is ever before me (Webster). Fourteen of the conspirators were 
condemned and executed; seven of whom died having confessed their crime. 
To own a fact, a fault, one's weakness, fallibility, incapacity. And now, my 
dear, cried she to me, I will fairly own } that it was I that instructed my 
girls to encourage our landlord's adlresses (Goldsmith). To avow one's prin- 
ciples one's motives, contempt, scorn u. f. to. 

Recognize, altfr. reeognoistre , o. lat. recognoscere [SBj. gan, erfennen]; 
acknowledge, auS ber romantftfjen SJorfilbc ac unb know-ledge; know, ags. cnawan, 
and. cnahan, fennen; tautocrfdjoben bem lat. gnoscere (noscere), gr. yvibvai, ent- 
fpredjenb ; ledge, altengl. leche, ags. laecan, u>a8 mefjrfad} nerbale 3ufammenfegungen 
iritbet; confess, lat. confiteor, confessns [SBj. fa, fprcdjen]; own, altengl. owen, 
ags. agnian; avow, fr. avouer, lat. vov-eo [SBj.gu, getoben]. 

W tif tttt flat : *) to begin,**) to commence, to enter upon, to set about. — 
To begin, ©egenfafc: to end, anfangen, fteljt 1) entweber mit bem ftnftntttD, 
ober ift intranftttD = entftefjen, unb bejeicfynet 2) ba§ Slnfangen al3 etnen 
Xfyzil ber gan^en £>anblung, im (Segenfag ju ben tibrtgen £f>eilen, ber i$oxt= 
fefeung unb bem <Sd)luffe; oft entt)alt eg eine gemtffe fteterlid)feit be§ StuSbrucfS = 
bem nhd: anljeben. — To commence, erft anfangen, im ©egenfafe &u 
Dollenben, aunt s 2lbftf)lufe bringen, ftc^t meijt in 33erbinbung mit etnem ©adj= 
objefte. — To enter upon, in eine Styitigfett, etnen 3ufwim ctntreten, flct) 

*) How did you manage? (2Bie fyabeti ®ie eS angefangen.) He has mismatiaged 
the whole business. (<£r f>at bie ganjc <3ad&e oerfeljrt angefangen.) How do you mean 
to spend the morning? (to employ yourself during the morning?) I cannot make 
head or tail of it. (ftdb, toetfs ntctytS bamit anjufangen.) 

**) Commence has a more emphatic and dignified force than begin. Formal and 

Smblic transactions, ceremonies, and the like are said to commence ; common and 
amiliar things to begin (Smith). 
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auf etroaS einlaffen, fid) ju etroaS gemiifjtgt fefyen, baS nod) nicbt berfudjt uwben 
if*. — To set about, anfangen, in bem ©inne Don ftd) an etroa§ madjen, 
(StmaS b o r n e § m c n , bfb. in bcr UtngangSfpradje. ©benfo : beginning, com- 
mencement, entrance. 

The performance will not begin for another ten minutes. The verse 
begins with: Let not thy thougths u. f. to. (De Sainte-Claire's Dictionary.) 
Happiness frequently ends, where prosperity begins. To begin the work. 
To begin to write. Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song (Pope). I will 
begin with Komulus. Before I begin to speak. They began the battle. 
When the year begins. The day begins to break (Ainsworth). To commence 
the pursuit; to commence the letter. It was a warm day on which I com- 
menced the voyage of the lake. Whoever commences any undertaking without 
estimating his own power must not expect to succeed. To commence a 
career. To enter upon an employment. To enter upon any office, one's 
functions. If any man has a mind to enter upon such a voluntary ab- 
stinence, it might not be improper to give him the caution of Pythagoras 
in particular (Addison). To set about an action, an enterprise, an under- 
taking. I will set about the translation of this book. I don't know how 
to set about it. 

Begin, ags. beginnan, nhd. begiimen; nod) ©rimm $u bem altn. gina, gdfjnen; 
commence, fr. commencer, jufammengefefct au3 com unb initiare [2Bj. i gefyen]; 
enter, fr. entrer d. lat. intrare [SB j. tar, oorbtingen] ; set, altengl. seten, ags. settan; 
about, altengl. abouten, ags. abutan. 

\Hitmf)tcit (citiren): to quote, to cite, to allege. — To quote, eig. 
„ieber ©ad)e tfyre Steflc geben", ©tellcn au3 3d) t if ten wbrtttd) an= 
fttfjren (boa) aud) nur an&teljen); bafyet ba3 SlnfufyrungSjetdjen: quotation; in bcr 
$anbet3fptad)e: ^reife angeben, notiren. — To cite, eig. „fyerbetrufen, burd) 
Wennung beg 9tomen3 aufrufen", <B a) r if tftellet, ©efefce atS Slutoritat 
anjtefyen. — To allege, eig. „abfenben", fidj b er uf en auf £§atfad)en, 
©rlinbe, SBemeife, auf bie man ftd) filifct, befonberS urn ju entfdjulbtgen ober an= 
juftagen. 

To quote a passage from Homer; to quote chapter and verse. To be 
quoted at. . . Price quoted. At the exchange quoted. (3um nottrten (£ur§.) 
This physician quoted passages from all possible authors (Melford, 2Btb.) 
I have heard, that nothing gives an author so great a pleasure, as to find 
his works respectfully quoted by others (Franklin's Works). It is superfluous 
to quote anything that can be easily perused in the original. It is prudent 
to cite no one whose authority is questionable. (Crabb.) The names of 
the original authors and the titles of their several books are constantly 
cited. (W. Jones.) To allege a fact. To allege the authority of a judge. 
The criminal alleged in his defence, that what he had done was to raise 
mirth and to avoid ceremony. (Addison.) , 

Quote, fr. coter, it. quotare, oon quoto ftleilje, bieS oom lat. quotus [2B*. ka, 
^ronominatftomm], ber roteuiette; cite, fr. citer, d. lat. citare [fl&j. ki, erregen]; allege, 
fr. alleguer, lat. allegare [S3, lagh, legen]. 

ftltfitfH'CV: leader, chief, commander, chieftain. — Leader, eig. „berienige, 
metier leitet, Hnberen ben 2Beg jeigt", 2tnf ii^rer in politifdjer, tmlttdrifdjer 
unb burgerlidjer §inftd)t; bie engere SBebeutung be8 2Botte3 ergiebt fict) burd) 
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SBeifd&e. — Chief, ctg. „ber oberfle ST^eil beg tfopfeS", ift bag, roaS in einer 
beftimmten ftlaffe, bem SRange unb bcm Slnfefyen nad), bic erjte ©telle etn= 
nimmt, bie @lite au3mad)t; bag £)6erfyaupt, ber Sorneljmfle, „ber fturjt." — 
Commander, junad)ji $omt§ur, ber bie (Stnfunfte einer Drbengpfriinbe ner= 
mattet unb geniefet, oberfler Orbengbeamter nad) bent ©rofenteifter, — 93efefylg = 
fyaber, $eerfiif)rer einer Slrmee. — Chieftain 1) §duptling einer ©anbe; 
2) ber $auptinann ober ftubrer einer ftotnpagnie; 3) ein frieggerfatyrener 
gelb^err. 

Leader of a band of musicians; leader of a dance; leader of a faction 
or party. The leader of the Whigs or of the Tories. The leader of the 
Jacobins. The chief of a tribe. The chief of the police. The chief of 
an Indian tribe. No chief like thee, Menestheus, Greece could yield, to 
marshal armies in the dusty fields. (Webster, Stb.) &wiwanrf*r-in-chief. 

Chief, altfr. chief, fr. chef, d. lat. caput [2Bj. kap, faffen], urfpr. Sfcbate, 
©cberbe, ngl. fr. tete; baju bonn chieftain, mlat. capitanos; altfr. and) chevetaine; 
commander, o. lat. coram endare, roeldjeS juuadift cmpfetjlcn, i pater abcr aud> rote baS 
cinfadje mandare befeb/ten fyei&t; leader, oon to lead, uorangeljen, ags. laedan, ahd. 
leitan, nhd. leiten.'i 

anmerf.: Captain, eig. „ber an ber ©pifce fidjenbe", fpeciefle ©ebeutung : Jtapttara 
obcr ^auptmann; aUgcmcinc Sebcutung: 1) SlnfiUjrer obcr SBcfct)(3t)at>cr = chief; 2) 
tiidjtiger SrtegSmann — a man skillea in war or military affaire (Webster). 

— Webster, ©ette 223, gicbt fotgenbe (Srttfirungen: The term chief is now more 
usually applied to one who has the pre-eminence or rule in civil matters. — A 
chief needs sagacity and force of character. A leader is one who takes the com- 
mand and gives directions in particular enterprises; he needs a union of sagacity, 
penetration, and indomitable energy. A commander is one who has the rule 
and authority in warlike concerns; he should be distinguished for his foresight 
and energy. A chieftain is one who has the pre-eminence and lead in military 
concerns, he requires skill and dexterity for trying emergencies. 

ttttgefcorett: Inborn (innate), inbred, inherent. -— Inborn, eig. „bon9iatur 
eingepflanjt", angeboren = angemacrjfen, rein natiirticf), ©egenfafc: artificial, rotrb 
nur Don lebenben 233efen gebraucfyt. Innate ifi in feiner Sebeutung nut 
inborn gletd), aber nid)t in feiner Slnroenbung. Inborn befonberg in ber ^oeftc 
unb bem Ijoberen ©tile, innate in ber ^Sfulofopfne. — Inbred, eig. „im ^nnem 
gebrutet", entftef;t aug ©eroolmfjeit : anerjogen, beigebracf)t. — Inherent, 
eig. „anljangenb", angeboren =■ eigen, eigent^ihnlia), innemo^nenb. ©egenfafc: 
adventitious, transitory. 

Inborn vice. Inborn passions; inborn worth unb inbred worth (Unter= 
frfjieb). Inborn love of freedom. Genius is inborn in some men, nobleness 
in others. Innate ideas, principles. There is an innate light in every 
man, discovering to him the first lines of duty in the common notions of 
good and evil (South). The inherent qualities of the magnet. The inherent 
right of men to life, liberty and protection. This is the sore disease which 
seems inherent in civilisation (Southey). The virtues of great men, like 
those of plants, are inherent in them, whether they are exerted or not; and 
the more strongly inherent, the less they are exerted; as a man is the more 
rich, the less he spends (Pope's Scriblerus). 

Inborn, $r5fir in unb born, o. bear, tragen, ags. beran, goth. bairan; innate, 
fr. inne, o. lat. innascor, innatus, in etoaS geborcn roerben; imbred, ^rafif in unb 
bred, n. breed, briiten; ags. bredan *u brod, bie $rut; inherent, fr. inherent, ». lat. 
inhaerere, tleben an ctroag [2Bj. ghais, batten]. 
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8ltgClegcnf)CU*): affair, business, concern, matter. — Affair, eig. „ba§, 
roa§ tljun tjt", ingelegenfyeit, ©ad)e tiber^aitpt, einen ober atte betreffenb; 
bfb. bte rotdjttge Slngetegen^ett; ba^er im % bte ©taatSangelegenfyeiten, roie 
internal (domestic) affairs; foreign affairs. — Business, cig. „ba3, momtt 
Sent, befdjtifttgt iff", bte petfonltd)e ©ef djaf tSangelegenljett, in ^rtbat= roie 
ijffentli^cm SJcrfc^r. — Concern, etg. ,,ba§, roaS Sent, ange^t", bfb. bte^anttttcn= 
angetegen^jeit unb bte unS tnterefftrenbe ©ad)e ber un§ Watjeflefyenben. — 
Matter, cig. „ber ©toff", 1) btc Slngetegenljett, tiber btc man ju fdjretben ober 
fpred)en ^at : bcr ju errodgenbe ober borltegenbe ©egenftanb; 2) an 
affair worthy of account; bfb. in ben ShtSbrtidfen: what matter? no matter. 

A difficult affair to manage. At the head of a/fairs. The usurpation 
of power is an affair which interests a nation. The affairs of the world 
are administered by a Divine Providence. Affair of honour. Love-a/fair. 
In the business of trade. To be connected in business with. The business 
is done. The business went on well for me. He has enough to do about 
his own business. There is more cry than wool in this business. The pri- 
vate concerns of a family. Should he have so little care in so great a 
concern? They are a little careless about their main concern. To forget 
the concerns of the next. If time permits, I shall explain the matter to 
you. Tou go from the matter in hand. He knows nothing in matters of 
law. He spoke much to the matter. Let us now enter upon the matter. 

Affair, fr. affaire n. lat. ad u. facere [SBj. fa, ttjun]; business, ags. busigu, 
occupatio, jufantmenfjfingenb mit goth. ana-busns, Sluftrag, ju bem @tammc biudan; 
concern, fr. concerner o. lat. concernere [SSj. sakam, mit, skre, fdjeiben]; matter, alt- 
engl. rnatere, altfr. matere, fr. matiere 0. lat. materia [$83. ma, btlben]. 

*) We speak of an affair when we refer to something which has happened, 
without caring to be specific in reference to it, but allude to it in a light and 
superficial manner. The same character belongs to the word business, but with 
an implication of the part or parts which the agents have had in it. Concern 
is an event in its bearings upon the feelings or interests of persons connected 
with it (Smith). 

ttttgemeffett, JJttjfCUb proper, 1 ) suitable, 2 ) convenient. 3 ) — Proper, 
eig. „etgen, nid)t mit Snberen gemein", bqetdmet 1) befonberS paffenb ju 
enter ©adje; 2) etnjig entf'pr ed) enb, angcmeffen nom 2Bort, SluSbtucf, 
©til. — Suitable, eig. „geeignet cmjupaffen", bejieljt fid} auf ©egenfianbe ber 
©d)tcflitt)feit r ©igent^umlicfjfett unb fltugljett: jroecfentfpredjenb. — 
Convenient, eig. ,,uberetnfommenb", angemeffen in bent ©innc Don fid) an = 
paffenb, fid) etgnenb ju (StroaS (to) unb fdn'tfttd) fitr Semanb (for). 

In Athens all was pleasure, mirth, and play 

All proper to the spring and sprightly May. (Dryden.) 

Her dress was suitable to her condition. Your furniture is not suitable 
to your fortune. The reward is not suitable to my labour. This discourse 
opened such vast prospects to Fiesco, and so suitable to his genius, that aban- 
doning his plan, he eagerly adopted that of Verrina (Robertson). Juvenal's 
expressions are suitable to his thoughts, sublime and lofty (Dryden). Lan- 
guage suitable to the subject. Ornaments suitable to one's character and 
station. As I should be very sorry to interrupt your Sunday's engagement, 
if Monday, or any other day of the ensuing week, would be equally con- 
venient to yourself and friend, I will then have the honour of accepting 
his invitation (Byron). 

atoepper, Sngltfae e^non^mif. 2 
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Proper, fr. propre, ». lat. proprius [Sj. prop, eigen] ; suitable, o. to suit, au8 
lat. secutus; convenient, lat. conveniens, o. con venire [2Bj. va-n, gefyen], trop. Uber* 
einftimtnert. 

l ) Adapted to the ends of order, comfort, taste, beauty, morality (Webster). — 
•) The style of a writer should be suitable to his subject (Crabb). — ") Convenient 
regards the circumstances of the individual (Crabb). 

ttltgemeffett, ftemiij): conformable, 1 ) agreeable, 8 ) according 3 ) (to). — 
Conformable, eig. „geetgnet, gtetcbformtg ju madjen", mtt ber 9?egel Slnberer 
ttberetnfUmmenb, fefet 83orfd)rtften unb $erpfltdjtungen borauS. — Agreeable 
(to), eig. „geetgnet, (jinj merben", genehm, gemtifj, ju Danf, ttberetn= 
fttmmenb mtt unfcrem unb Slnberer Urtfcil, ©cfiibl unb ©emittb. — According 
(to), eig. „bie &er$en (lat. corda) sufammen, in (gtnflang bringenb", tji = in 
accordance with, in a manner according with: gema'f}, jufolge, nad), lout; in 
Bnfebung, in SRttrffttbt. 

He found that his principles were conformable to the reason of others 
as well as to his own. (Addison.) Galileo could not be satisfied without 
maintaining his favourite opinion to be conformable to Scripture as well 
as Philosophy. (Whewell.) This opinion is not agreeable to your principles. 
It is the part of a friend to act agreeably to the wishes of a friend (Crabb). 
According to circumstances, — to custom, — to law, — to your orders, — 
to reason, — to report. To go according to the times. I shall be at home 
according to our agreement. Our Presidentship is bestowed according to 
the Dignity of Passion. (Spectator.) According to that paper, every rood 
of ground might well maintain its man. (Bulwer.) We will describe them 
according to seniority. (Marryat.) The count had arranged the party accor- 
ding to his taste (James). 

Conformable, lat. conformabilis, o. conformare , in alien feinen Ifceilen Enirtno- 
nijd) geflatten; agreeable, fr. agreable o. agreer ju gre, anS tat gratus Jffij. ghar, 
better fcin] ; according, o. to accord, fr. accorder, n. mlat. accordare [ffij. skar-d, 
jucfen]. 

*) The decisions of a judge must be strictly conformable to the letter of the 
law. (Crabb.) *) Agreeable is employed for matters of choice. The decision of 
a party is always agreeable to the temper of his party. (Crabb.) *) According to 
has been called a prepositional phrase , but seems rather to have the participial 
sense of agreeing, followed by to, as in the line, *Hath honored me according to 
his will* (Webster). 

ftttgettefjm: agreeable, pleasing, pleasant. —- Agreeable, SBobtgefaHen 
erregenb, bef r tebt genb, etnne^menb birr$ Sifc unb £aune, butd) 
Sbarafter unb ©emuthsjrtmtnung. — Pleasing, anmutbig, fjolb, ttebretcb, an = 
fptedjenb burch ba§ Steufcere be3 93enebmen§, owed) StuSfeben (perfimlidfje @t= 
ja^etnung) unb 2ftanteren. — Pleasant, angenebm ton s #erfonen, bod) be* 
fonberS Don $>tngen, tm dflbettfdjen unb pjfofifdjen ©time: WaturfcbBnhetten, 
2Better, ©emalben, (SfeftcbtSbttbung u. f. to. 

An agreeable voice. A pleasing voice. A pleasant countenance. A 
pleasing countenance. An agreeable society. A pleasant society. A pleasant 
manner. A pleasing manner. A pleasant taste. Pleasing sounds. A plea- 
sant fellow. We had an abundance of pleasant adventures with the wild 
creatures (De Foe\ It is by no means pleasant to deal with him. This 
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fruit is pleasant (agreeable) to the eye, taste and smell (Melford, 2Btb.). 
A pleasing prospect. A pleasing reflection. 

Agreeable, f. ongemeffen; pleasing, o. to please, altengl. plesen, altfr. pleisir, 
fr. plaire d. lat. placere [2Bj. plak, fallen], pleasant, fr. plaisant. 

'Pleasant is more particularly applied to things in the concrete; as pleasant 
weather, a pleasant day, ride, situation. When we apply pleasing to things, it 
is usually in their abstract relations; as a pleasing variety, interchange. In res- 
pect to persons, pleasing is generally used to describe personal qualities; as a 
pleasing address, countenance. Agreeable is more used of social qualities and 
relations; as an agreeable conversation, society. These distinctions, however, are 
not in all cases very accurately observed*. (Webster). 

a 

ttttgreifett (fetnbltd) anfaflen): to attack, to assail (ftarfer to assault), to 
invade, to charge. — To attack, eig. „in enge 93erUfjrung brtngen", of fen 
angreifen, aUgemetner $fo3brua\ SWaffe gegen Sttaffe. — To assail , cig. 
„{)eranfprtngen", plflfclitf), unuermutfyet angreifen, an fallen. — To in- 
vade, ctg. „fytngefyen, einen Drt betreten", mtt offener (Seroatttljattgfett auf 
cine $erfon, ein £anb, etne ©tabt, einen 93eftfe toSgefyen, einbreajen, etn = 
brtngen. — To charge, eig. „etne £afi auflegen", tmSturm angreifen. 
SWe and) fig. gebraufy. ©benfo attack, ber planmtifjige, felbfjt fdjroaaje 8n= 
griff, assault, ber gemalttfyattge, unnermutfjete Slngrtff, invasion, fetnbltd)er 
(ginfaH, charge, Bngrtff in Sturm unb mtt ber blanfcn 2Baffe, [onset, bte erfte 
ftftum in ber Sd)latf)t]. 

They surrounded the city with their whole army and attacked it in all • 
quarters at once (Potter). Having put themselves in order of battle , they 
attacked their enemies (Knolles). To attack a man's opinions in a pam- 
phlet. To attack a man's character with reproaches or censures. To assail 
a man with blows; to assail a city with artillery. A thousand battles 
have assailed thy banks (Byron). To assail one with appeals, arguments, 
abuse, ridicule, invective. He was assailed with hisses and denunciations. 
In the first year of his reign, Francis I, king of Prance, invaded Lom- 
bardy with a powerful army. After the last Saxon king had died without 
issue in 1066 the Normans or Northmen, who had been settled in Nor- 
mandy and already spoke French, invaded England under Duke William. 
The iing. invaded the rights and privileges of the people, and the people 
invaded the prerogatives of the king. The rights of the people were invaded 
by the encroachments of the crown (Trusler). The cavalry, furiously charging, 
decided the fortune of the day. Never, in any other wars afore, gave the 
Eomans a hotter charge upon the enemies (Ainsworth). To sound the charge. 

Attack, nacl) Webster etne neronberte germ oon fr. attacher, »on lat. attactum, 
6. attingere [2Bj. stag, beriiljren]. Muller, ©eite 34 fitt)rt ben Urfprung auf to take, 
altengl. taken, jurud lenttetint auS altn. taka); assail, fr. assaillir o. lat. ad. u. salire, 
[&Vsar, fripfen]; invade, altfr. invader non in-vadere, [SBg. gadh, feftenftufj faff en] ; 
charge, f. Hbbonten. 

Slitflrctfcu, in bem ©irate Don „anfirengen, in Bnfprud> ne^men": 
to affect, to try, to tax, to fatigue, ftarfer to exhaust. — To affect, etg. 
„einurirfen", bejietyt fid) auf bte ©emutljSberoegun g: angreifen, befallen, 
eme fdfyablidje ober gute 2Btrfung auStiben, — To try, tnt altengl, „ldutern mie 
@olb (to refine as gold), bann proben", bef. in bent <©tnne bon „bie Bugen 
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angretfen, anjkengen" (to overexert them). — To tax, eig. „tartren, 
fdjafcen", ^entanb S u f c ^ r * n Slnfprud) ne^men, bic tbrper= roie 
©eifteSfrafte %tm. angreifen. — To fatigue, eig. „bi<3 5ur ©enuge, bi§ jum 
Ueberbrufj fjerumjagen", burd) ?lnfrrengung unb Arbeit bie $rafte be§ $8rper3 
unb be 3 ©eijfcS angretfen, ab nufeen. 

Incorporal light cannot be, because it sometimes affecteth the sight of 
the eye with offence (Raleigh). That smell affects my chest. The news 
affected him very much. Trouble affects the mind. He was much affected 
at the death of his son (De Sainte- Claire's Dictionary). To try the eyes. 
The horses that carried us down are now fatigued with the journey, but 
they'll soon be refreshed (Goldsmith). To be fatigued by a long march. 
To be fatigued from the toils of the day. 

Affect, fr. affecter, o. lat. affectare [SGBj. fa, umn]; try, fr. trier, ouSlefen, 
nod? Diez II, 428 auS 6cm lat. terere, tritum nermittelS einc§ ncuen tritare, „K>elcbe8 
bcr Staliener beftfct unb i^m bie ©eDcutung jerrciben, fi^. genau unter|ud?en beilcaf ' ; 
tax, fr. taxer, d. lat. taxare , f. fcbgabe ; fatigue, fr. fatiguer, lat. fatigare [SS3. dha, 
fattigen, Fick I, 100]. 

ftttftft: anxiety (anxiousness), anguish, agony. — Anxiety, ttberfyaupt: 
bie 93 a n g t g f e i t, 3lengfHicf)fett al% bauernbe @tgenfcf)aft. — Anguish, bie bange, 
angjtttdje, etmaS fttrd)tenbe ©timmung: bie momentane Sing ft. — Agony, 
eig. „Xobe3angfr", bejeiefmet ©eelenangft, s £ein. 

Anxiety of mind prevented me from sleeping. His bad conduct is a 
source of anxiety to me (De Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). The father has his 
anxiety for the welfare of his child on its entrance into the world; the 
mother has her peculiar anxieties for her child, whilst Tearing it in its 
infant state. Parents suffer the deepest anguish when their child disappoints 
their dearest hopes (Melford, 2Btb.). In the anguish of his heart, Adam 
expostulates with his Creator for having given him an unasked assistance 
(Addison). He was doomed to suffer the agony of seeing his child encircled 
in flames, from which it could not be snatched (Bulwer). Several of the 
party suffered dreadfully from intense thirst, and two were in the agony 
of death (Graham). 

anxiety, fr. anxiete, t>. lat. anxietas ; anguish, fr. angoisse 00m lat. angustia, 
[gemetnfdjattlicbe SBj. angh, beenqen]; agony, fr. agonie D. lat.|{agonia, Dnfertljier, 
agonium, frefl, [^h *8- treiben]. 

KttQftttger: votary, follower, adherent, partisan. — Votary*), etg. „ber 
©emetljte", ift ber SJere^rer, Slnbeter, ganger einer ; £erfon ober ©adje 
(votary of learning). — Follower, eig. „ber s Jcadjfotger", ein allgetnetner Su8= 
brucf, bejeid^net ben, bet einer ^erfon, i^ren $ntereffen unb ©runbf&fcen au3 
t>erfd)tebenen ©emeggrttnben an^dngt. !Der Slnfyanger eineS $ornelj>meren, 
aud) tm tjeract)tlicr)en ©tnne, ber ©dottier etneS ^tlofopfjen, ober ganger einer 
pfyitofopfytfdjen 8efte, ein ganger be$ $bel§, uber^auJpt ein ©enoffe, ffreunb, 
Starrer, ©emunberer SemanbeS mttrbe follower fehu — Adherent, eig. 
„atu)angenb, anflebenb, angeroadtfen", ijt einer, ber e§ tnit Semanbent fyalt, ftdj 
fiir etnen ober fttr ertncuS erfldrt, ftd> ju f einer ©ad)e befemtt, fie au§ »er = 
j 6 nit en ©emeggrttnben Dert^etbigt. — Partisan, eig. „tnit 3«nanbem tfyet= 
lenb", ber Stronger einer (politifcfyen) faxtti, ein ^ar t eig finger. 
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Love's fond votary (Shak). It was the coldness of the votary, not the 
prayer, which was in fanlt. With Addison, the wits, his adherents and 
followers, were certain to concur. Charles I. had as many adherents as 
he had followers; the rebels had as many partisans as they had adherents. 
The religion in which Pope lived and died was that of the church of Eome, 
to which he professed himself a sincere adherent (Johnson). 

votary, f. onerlcnncn; follower, ». ags. folgan, ahd. folken, mhd. volgen, nhd. 
folgen; adherent, fr. adtoerent o. lat. ad-haerens [2Bj. ghais, bangen]; partisan, fr. 
partisan d. lat. partiri [2Bg. par, fefcenl tr>eilcn. 

*) Addicted to some particular service, worship, study, or state of life (Webster). 

fltt^attfett (auftfiufen): to heap, to pile, to amass, to accumulate. — 
To heap, eig. „fyaufen, einem §aufen formen" ; ba6 aCgcmetnfie 2Bott filr 
a nl) auf en, etgentttd) unb ttbertragen. — To pile, eig. „aufetnanber|e|en", 
jtofcroetfce in ciner befHmmten Orbnung auf etnanber leg en, roaS 
bet to heap ntcbt ber tfaifl tfi; nur tm eigentltdjen ©tnne gebrducblid). — To 
amass, eig. „ju einer SKaffe formen", einem beftimmten 3roecf (jut 93ilbung 
eineS ©anjen) anfammetn, etgentltd) unb ftgttrltcf), rote to amass wealth, 
learning, knowledge. — To accumulate, eig. „uber= unb aufeinanbetljaufen'', 
©egenftdnbe obne innere $erbmbung in grower en ober fleineren 9Kengen 
anfammeln; aud) ftgiirltd). 

To heap stones. To heap treasures. To pile loads of woods together. 
To amass words and phrases. The life of Homer has been written by 
amassing all the traditions and hints the writers could meet with. Sir Francis 
Bacon has amassed himself such stores of knowledge as we cannot look upon 
without amazement (Hughes). To accumulate a sum of money, capital, in- 
terests. This avaricious man has accumulated guineas. A penny put by 
every day, accumulates soon (De Sainte- Claire's Dictionary). Misers are 
generally characterized as men without honour and humanity, who live only 
to accumulate (Goldsmith). 

heap, ags. heap, heapjan, baufen; pile, fr. erapiler, berubt in alien feinenuer* 
fc&tebenen SBebeutungen auf bem lat. pilus, §aar, pila, ^feiler, pilum, SPfeil, Die ober 
burcb, ba§ fr. ober ags. oermittelt tourben; ags. pU, ^fetf, fr. pile, #aufen; amass, fr. 
amasser o. mlat. amassare, D. lat. massa, tflmnpen, morauS auc& ahd. massa, nhd. 
2ttaf{e; accumulate, fr. accumuler u. lat. accumulare [SBj. ku, fdjweflcn]. 

lilting Clt: to accuse, to charge, to impeach, to arraign. — To accuse 
= to bring to trial, ift 1) ^em. roegen etneS ftriminalberbredjenS 
anftagen. 2) 3ent. trgenb roeld)er Rafter, frebler, SBergeben, formed unb pofitib 
begrttnbet ober nid)t, befd)ulbtgen, bejicfyttgen. — To charge = to lay on a 
burden, ^em. etroaS jut 2 a ft legen, bieS ober jeneS aU $erbred)en auf= 
bittben. — To impeach = to hinder, to disturb (betunbern), etnen 6 6 b e r e n 
©eamten roegen fd)led)ter $mt$f tt^rung 6 f f e n 1 1 1 d) anflagen , 5 u r $ e r = 
antroortung jie^en. — To arraign = to set at the bar of a tribunal, 
1) bor ©erid)t ftelten; 2) etnen SBeamten roegen fa)led)ter fcmtSfii^rung 
6ffcntli$ jur We^enf djoft jtefjen. 

He is accused of theft. They accused us wrongfully. He accused me 
on mere suspicion (De Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). To accuse one of high 
crime. To accuse of treason. To accuse of murder. They were accused 
of high treason, and their accusation was proved in the court of judicature 
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to be false or true (Crabb). They cannot prove the things whereof they 
accuse me. You shall not accuse me of ingratitude. We cannot accuse 
him of any crime. They were accused of laziness and dulness (Melford, 
2Btb.). It is charged upon me to have fomented this sedition (Melford, 233tb.). 
To be charged with several crimes. He was never charged with deceiving, 
deserting, or even slighting any one, whom he had once called his friend 
(Hiddleton's Life of Cicero). I cannot charge me with such a breach of 
faith (Byron). To charge with dishonesty or falsehood. To impeach a 
minister of high crimes. To impeach a judge. Aristogiton impeached se- 
veral courtiers and intimates of the tyrant (Cumberland). To arraign a 
prisoner in a court of justice. Our Saviour was arraigned before Pilatus, 
and creatures in the madness of presumption arraign their Creator (Crabb). 
Lord C. was arraigned for High-Treason (De Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). 

Accuse, fr. accuser o. lat. accusare jiivv skav, fdwuen]; charge, f abbanfen ; 
impeach, fr. empecher, oon cinen lat. impactiare, impedicare [SBj. pad, treten], tie 
^rilpe nemidfcui ; arraign, altfr. arraisoner, mlat. aiTationare [9Sj. ra, fcerecfjnen]. 

flttlttgett (bergtetdje ffltytgfeiten): parts, talents. — Parts*), etg. „bte 
bertyaltmfjmdjjtgen Wntfyeile", fr%r = talents, jefct ofme ^bjcfttt), mctft nut in 
bcm <©tnne bon: mittelmafjigc , angebDrene ©aben, $1 n la gen. — Talents**), 
tm Singular cig. „ s .ZBagc, ©enndjt", Dorjiigtidjc ©eiftcSgaben , nattirltd) obcr 
erworbcn, bcrbunben mtt bcm ©e|ri)tcf, ctroaS $tu$gebad)te§, im (Setfte ©cbtlbeteS 
gut au§jufii^ren (aud) btc ^been &nbcret), bcm beutfdjcn „Xalcnt" enrfprcdjcnb. 

It requires a talent to learn languages; some have a talent for imi- 
tation, others for humour (Melford, 2Btb.) It is commonly thought that the 
sagacity of the Jesuits in discovering the talent of a young student has 
not a little contributed to the figure which their order has made in the world 
(Budgell). He is chiefly to be considered in his three different talents as 
a critic, a satirist, and a writer of odes (Dryden). Like many other men of 
talent, Fielding was unfortunate (W. Scott). His family expected nothing good 
from such slender parts and such a headstrong temper (Macaulayv He was 
a young nobleman of great parts, brave and skilful in war (W. Scott). 
William Pitt was distinguished for his pre-eminent talents, and especially 
his unrivalled talent for reply (Webster). 

Parts, fr. part. lat. pars, partis [23j par, tljcilcn]; talent, fir. talent, lat. ta- 
lentum [S&j.tal, tragcn, tofigen], altengl. f$on talent — disposition. 3)ic weitereSk* 
griffScntwicf clung ftet)* Diez, 1, 405. 

*) A specious sort of smartness (Whately). 

**) Talent is employed in reducing to practice the ideas of others; great his- 
torians are men of talent. We speak of talent for mathematics, history, diplo- 
macy. (Graham.) 

ftttltCgCttd *) (angtcnjenb): adjacent, adjoining, contiguous. Wit 3 finb 
nur tm pljtyfifdjen ©tnne anrocnbbar. — Adjacent, in bcr s JMf)e liegcnb, fe§t 
mctficnS ctncn ^roifdjcnraum norauS. — Adjoining, fid) berftfvrcnb, an= 
ticgcnb. — Contiguous, anftofecnb. (®tne ©ette mufc in ganattdjer 93etm)tung 
ftct)cn.) Slnltcgenb Don ®lcibcrn (tight), ngl. ©ruppe „@ng". 

The lands adjacent to my property. Adjacent villages. Contiguous 
rooms. The site is adjoining to my orchard. The adjoining room. Fields 
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are adjoining to each other. The inn which I have purchased is adjacent 
to the high road (Melford, 993tb.). With this view he appropriated his gardens, 
adjacent to the monastery of St. Marco (Boscoe). Adjacent places (les en- 
virons). We arrived at the utmost boundaries of a wood, which lay con- 
tiguous to a plain. My house is contiguous to his (Melford, 2Btb.). 

Adjacent, fr. adjacent d. lat. ad-jacens [jJSj. ja, gdjen], liegcn ; adjoining o. 
lat. adjungere ju, oerbinben] ; contiguous, fr. contigu ». lat. contiguns [SBj. stag, 
ftorf berityren]. 

Taylor oerjtfeicbt biermit nodi: proximate unto immediate, roeldje nur abflraften 
©inn baben, 3 ©. proximate causes. Immediate effects. 

*) What is contiguous lies with some extent of one side or the whole of it 
touching. What is adjoining need touch only at a single point. What is adja- 
cent may be near without touching at all (Smith). 

fttUttfljftCttb: arrogant, presumptuous, presuming, forward. — Arrogant, 
eig. „ber immer nod) jubertangt", amnafjenb, anmajjltd), b. Ij. mef)r 9ied)t, SBc- 
Tutffidjtigung, Slnfefyen, (Mtung beanfprocfyenb, at§ gebtifyrlid) tfh pta'tenttflS. 
©egenfafc: abstinent, continent. — Presumptuous, eig. „bermeffen", biin!el = 
^ af t b. i. ber, toettfjer fidf) ©f^rc unb 9tang ofyne ©eredjtigung beilegt. — Pre- 
suming, eig. „im S3orau§ nefymenb", gencigt jum (SigenbttnfeL Arrogant 
jcigt fid) in ungebityrli(f)en ftorberungen, presumptuous ifi betetbtgenb fttr 2lnbere. 
— Forward, eig. „norroaTt$", tm guten ©inne: eifrtg, im biJfen ©tnne: un= 
befdjeiben, bortcmt (fam. nafemete), fid) borbrdngenb. 

Arrogant pretensions. Arrogant behaviour. Arrogant Winchester, that 
haughty prelate (Shak.). A presumptuous commander. There is a class of 
presumptuous men, whom age has not made cautious, nor adversity wise 
(Webster). See what is got by those presumptuous principles which have 
brought your leaders of revolution to despise all their predecessors (Burke). 
A presuming temper. It is presuming in a common person to address any 
one who is superior in station, with familiarity and disrespect (Crabb). The 
forward youth. The boy is too forward for his years. 

Arrogant, fr. arrogant, lat. arrogans [2B$. prak, forbern]; presumptuous, fr. 
prrsomptueux, lat. praesumptuosus [2Bj. jam, nc^men); forward, ags. foreveard, 
veard ju ags. veordan, goth. vairjmn. 

Nttmutt): grace, charm. — Grace, eig. „®unfi, £utb, ©nabe", bie 
forperltdje, natirrtidje Emnutfy: ©rape. — Charm, eig. „3auber, SRetj", bie 
geiftige Annuity, gemonnen burd) ©raiefyung.*) (£benfo graceful, charming 
(elegant). 

This lady dances and walks with grace. Grace was in all her steps; 
heaven in her eye, dignity and love in all her gestures. The charm of her 
address and conversation aided the impression, which her lovely figure made 
on the hearts of all beholders (Hume). Each turn of her face discovers 
some new grace. 

grace, fr. grace d. lat. gratia, gratus ghar, (jeiter fein] ; charm, fr. charme 
o. lat. carmen [2B$. kas, riiljmen]. 

*) 9tacf) Crabb and) „!6rpcrticbe amnutt), cine bcm Jtbrper felbfi innewoyneube 
(iigenfcbaft." 
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Ktttte^mett: to take, to accept*), to receive laufnetynen;, to adopt (fttirfer 
to embrace, to espouse, f. aud) (£f)e), to assume. — To take, eig. „burd) ©ertttyrung 
ober $anbtung (£t»a§ in 93eftfc befommen", cin umfaffenber, atlgemeiner BuSbrucf : 
(StroaS, wa§ (ober toon bem, »aS) berett Uegt, obcr morauf man 
gegrtinbete Bnfpriidje fyat, ober ju fyaben meint, urn cinen cnt = 
fpred)enben ©ebraud) babon ju inad)en, on fid) obcr ju ftd) neljmen 
(ki SBejtetyung auf g c b e n unb entgegengefefct bem Serweigern), jur ipanb nefymen 
(fig. = faffen, Don geifrigcn 3uf*anb«t unb flffeftcn), fidj gcbcn taffen, mafylen, 
fid) anmafjen, berroenben ju etnem befiimmten 3roecfe u. trop.: 1) al3 33eifpiel, 
SBemciS anfufyren; 2) al3 begrunbet befyaupten. — To accept, cig. „an obcr ju fid) 
■ncfmicn", freimillig anne^men, b. fy. EargeboteneS nid)t jurtttfrocifen (®e= 
fajenf, Sorfcfylag, <£d)Iadtt, fcnerbieten, §erauSforberung, ©inlabung u. f. m.). — 
To receive, cig. „$urucfneljmen", brucft bie blofee £ljatfad)e beS ftnnc^meng au3, 
ofyne etgeneS 3utfyun erfyalten, bcfommcn unb aufnefymen 
(£e$re, S3efuct) , etnen <5djla§, cine $3eteibigung u. f. to.). — To adopt, eig. 
„f ttr fid) (StmaS erroafjlen", ift annefjmen in bem Sinne pon „f i d) c m p f a n g I i d) 
fur ©tmaS jeigen, %. 53. fur cinen ©efefceSborfalag, ba3 (Sfjrtften^um, 
bic SWctnung eineS Slnberen, unb in bem ©inne UDn „ftd) (£troa3 aneignen" 
(Xitel, ^ribilegten). — To assume, eig. „l)in$unef)men", mil ober olme bie 
SBermittelung Sfaberer, oft miflfurlid), mit Uebcrtegung unb Slbfldjt ju cincm 
beftimmtcn 3»eife cmnefymen; oon pfyr/fifdjen ©egenfidnben mirb e3 nur gebraudjt, 
roenn bicfen einc befonberc $raft unb 33ebeutung bcigclegt roirb = to take 
formally and demonstratively, %. 93. I take, not assume my hat; but if I 
placed in it a feather as a badge of leadership or of party, I should be 
said to assume it (Smith). 

To take a direction. To take salt. To take into favour. I will hope 
you will not take it in earnest. To take for granted (alg auSgemacfjt). He 
would not accept my present. To accept an invitation. To accept conditions. 
He accepted my apology, and we were reconciled (Brydone). To accept a 
proposal, an amendment, an excuse. Are prayers and blessings a less reward 
than gold? And mine, then, are not worthless? thou wilt accept (of) mine? 
(Bulwer). None of the tenders of the contractors were accepted (De Sainte- 
Claire's Dictionary). To accept the bill. To receive a doctrine. To receive a 
visitor, a visit. A lady may receive the proposal of a suitor without accepting 
his suit (Webster). He was so independent a character, that, though deeply 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, he did not think proper to receive the offer 
of a friend to assist him (Graham). To receive company. To adopt the 
Lutheran doctrines. We are seldom at ease from solicitations of our na- 
tural or adopted desires (Locke). To adopt a law, an opinion, a child. He 
adopted a tone which displeased me. The government adopted severe mea- 
sures to . . . I adopted a different plan from yours. To adopt a report (De 
Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). By blinding adopting nominal pleasures you will 
lose real ones. He assumed the reins of government I cannot assume the 
right to dictate to you. He assumed a title to which he had no right (De 
Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). I do not remember having read that the 
headdress ever assumed such extravagant dimensions as in the fourteenth 
century. 

Take, f. angteifen ; accept, fr. accepter, lat. acceptare 1 2Bj. kap, faffen] ; receive, 
fr. recevoir, lat. recipere; adopt, fr. adopter, lat. adoptare [2Bj. ap, rniipfenj; assume, 
fr. assumer, lat. assumere [ffij. jam, netymen]. 
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*) To receive implies not of necessity any voluntariness on our part, as we 
may receive a blow or an insult. Accept implies some voluntariness on our part, 
which may amount to the greatest readiness and pleasure. The difference may be 
illustrated by receiving an apology or an invitation, and accepting it. It is to be 
noted that accept is not used in this sense of persons, whom we always receive 
(aufne^mtn), sometimes gladly, sometimes ungraciously: while accept is an active 
and conscious reception. So much of the purely passive is there in receive, that 
an inanimate object may be said to receive an impression. Receive denotes no 
more than not refusing (Smith). 

ttttteltett: to address, to accost, to harangue. — To address, eig. „ftd) 
geraben 2Bege§ nal)etn", ^manb obet (Stn&elne au§ §ofltd)fett anteben; 
aud) feterltd) anteben. — To accost, eig. „mtt ben SRtppen anemanbetftotjen", 
$em. betttaultd) anteben, beutet auf eine gerotffc ^nttmttat fun. — To harangue, 
eig. „tn einem $tetfe botttagen", feterltd) anteben, etne Stnfptadie an eine 
2$oIf§menge, Stuppen u. f. m. fatten. (Sbenfo address : Slntebe, $nfptad)e etneS 
SSotfifcenben an cine 93etfammlung, an ba6 ©ettd)t; harangue: 5tntebe, Stanbs 
tebe an einen SBolfSbaufen unb etne futje, au§ bent 6tegtetf geljaltene 9?ebe 
bet aufeetotbentltcben (Megenb^tten, bef. an eine cetfammette Wenge tm ^teten, 
5. S3, an eine Sltmee .*) 

I still continued to stand in the way, having scarcely strength to 
walk farther, when another soon addressed me in a friendly manner 
(Johnson). Are not your orders to address the senate? The representatives 
of the nation addressed the king. Did not a blind boy address you in the 
street? He accosted her with tenderness and excuses, hut the lady turned 
away. Education teaches us to accost the ladies with civility (Trusler). 
Queen Elisabeth harangued her troops with much spirit at Tilbury Fort 
before the Spanish Armada approached the English coasts. To harangue 
a populace. 

Address, fr. adresser <ru3 bent lat. dirigere [ffijj. rag, fttetfen], unb bem bacon 
abgcteiteten directiare; accost, fr. accoster au§ bem lat. costa flttppe; harangue, fr. 
haranguer, (it. aringo, SRebnetplafc, sp. arenga, 5ffentltd)e Webe), Don bcm ahd. hring, 
mhd. ring, £rct§, SSerfantmtung, ®ertd)tSjtatte. 

*) Whately: harangue tft ein beftiget Slnruf an bie Setbenfdjaften ber angerebeten 
^erfonen, obet etne SRebe, toelcfte etroaS StreitfiiditigeS unb $ampfferttae8 in fta> fiat. 

ttttftdjt, OJicimutg: view, opinion,*) sentiment. — View, 5unad)ft 9ln= 
ftd)t, at§ bie §anbfang beg 5tnfef)en3; in ttbetttagenem ©inne: ba§ butd) 
Ikiifung unb Wad)benfen geroonnene Urtfjett, fei e3 tidjttg obet falfd). — 
Opinion, eig. ^etmutljung", bie auf etnem blofcen ®efub,t betufyenbe 9ftetnung 
ttber ©ttraS, ba§ man fut roab,t fyalt: fubjeftibe 2lnftd)t, ^ribattneinung. — 
Sentiment, eig. „(£mpfinbung", tft bie auf flatem 33en>ufjtfetn betufyenbe 
Slnftcht, bie timete, fefte Uebet jeugung. 

A just view of arguments, facts. Views of policy. You know his 
views of the matter. To differ with one in opinion. To give one's opinion 
upon something. In my opinion you are wrong. I am of opinion that 
he ought to be set at liberty. Let me know your opinion of it. I am 
almost of opinion the Turks have a right notion of life (Montague). It 
is my opinion that the religion of Jesus Christ is the best in the world 
• v Taylor). According to my sentiment. They are of different sentiments. I 
am of the same sentiment with you (Ainsworthl There are never great 
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numbers in any nation who can raise a pleasing discourse from their own 
stock of sentiments and images (Johnson). 

View, f. Sujftdjt; opinion, fr. opinion, n. lat. opinion -em [2B$. ap, geiftig cr« 
retaken]; sentiment, fr. sentiment, o. lat. sentire [ffi$. sant, wafjrncbmenj. 

*) Opinions are formed on speculative matters; they are the result of reading, 
experience, and reflection; sentiments are entertained on matters of practice; 
they are the consequence of habits and circumstances (Crabb). 

Wniptclcn ^trouetfen) auf etroaS: to hint, to suggest, to allude, to 
refer. — To hint, eig. „bon fytnten betbrtngen" (bjnterbrtngen), oerftecft auf 
etroaS ^nmetfen, bunfct ju berfte^en geben, anbeuten, fam. „flerfen". — To 
suggest, ctg. „unterlegen", 3em. auf etncn ©ebanfen brtngen, unter ber $anb 
©troaS beibrtngen, nab,e legen. — To allude, cig. „an etroaS fyeranfptelen", 
letfe unb oberfltid)ttd) auf @troa§ anfpielen, ba§ ftd) beftimmt eretgnct Ijat, 
aber gletdjgitltigeT %xt iff, anfpteten auf (metnen, are jou alluding to me?) — 
To refer, ctg. „5uvutfbrtngen", gerabqu baburd) auf etroaS fytnbeuten unb 
b c r to e t f c ri , bafe man c§ ermafjnt, babon bertdjtct, fid) b e $ i e b, e n auf. — 
©benfo hint, suggestion, allusion, reference. 

He hinted at an adventure which I had forgotten. He hinted to 
me, that his friend intends to reward me. (Melford, 2Btb.) It is hinted 
that Augustus had in mind to restore the common - wealth (Cumberland). 
It is sometimes better to be entirely silent upon a subject, than to hint 
at what cannot be fully explained. This image of misery in the punishment 
of Tantalus, was perhaps originally suggested to some poet by the con- 
duct of his patron. (Johnson.) This idea must have been already suggested 
to your mind. Who has suggested it to him? (Melford, SCtb.) These 
speeches seem to allude to such ministerial garments as were then in use. 
He alludes to his own adventure. I cannot find the passage alluded to. 
(Melford, 233tb.) Miss Ashton never alluded to what had passed in the state- 
room 'Scottt. This refers to a well known fact. What does it refer to? 
There seemed indeed something applicable to both sides in this letter, and 
its censures might as well be referred to those to whom it was written, 
as to us (Goldsmith). 

Hint, nad) Crabb ». hind or behind, nhd. bjntcn; nad) Miiller 511 juriltfju* 
fiibren auf a^s. gehendan after, faff en nad), roorauS ein ,,binbcuten auf" engl. to 
nint at letdjt roerben fann. Webster, o. ags. hentan, faffcn, tnS&uge faffcn; suggest, 
fr. suggerer, u. lat. sug-gerere [SBj. gas, bringcn]; allude, fr. alluder, lat. alludere 
[Stfj. krid, fpielen]; refer, fr. refcrer, n. lat. referre [SBj. bhar, bringenl. 

Nlttyutd) (auf etroa§): claim, pretension, beiben SBbrtern Itegt bet 
SScgrtff: 9ted)tc gettenb mad)cn. — Claim, urfp. „©efd)tet", $ed)t§an = 
fprud), berufyt auf ben ©efefeen bcr bUrgerttdjen ©efeflfdjaft. — Pretension, 
fcnfprud), ftorberung, Shtmaftung, bejteljt fid) auf btc SRedjte, btc ^emanb 
metftcnS auf perf#nltd)e $erbienfte f)in, of>ne irgcnbmcldjen rca^tltdjcn 
Slnfprud), erfyebt. 

The number of persons who set up claims to the crown, was no 
fewer than ten, all of them forming pretensions on some relationship, 
more or less distant, to the royal family. (Walter Scott, Tales of a Grand- 
father.) I have no claim to that inheritance. I can lay no claim to it. 
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His claim to the crown cannot be disputed. He cannot found any claim 
on this paper. He makes pretensions to great piety, as every divine does. 
What pretensions can he make to learning? Xou must give up your pre- 
tensions to my house. My children, let us from this moment give up all 
pretensions to gentility (Goldsmith). 

Claim, altfr. claimer, auSrufen, d. mlat. clamare [2B$- kla-m rufen], bean* 
fptudjen; pretension, fr. pretention D. lat. praetendere ta , befjnen], oorfdiiU3en 
(practeDsum). 

ttttftfUtl) : decency *) decorum. — Decency, eig. „ma§ fletbet, »ob,l obex 
gut fhfy", rotrb bon ber ©ttttt d)!ett geboten: Sob^anjmnbtgf ett , fttt = 
fames S3ene^mcn. — Decorum, etg. „roa3 mofyl lajjt", tft ba§ aufeere 
©ebafyren unb Suftretcn: rein aufjerltd)er Slnfianb. Decency unb decorum 
bebeuten etn SBetragen, butd) meldjeS man $d)tung gegen ba§ ^ubttfum auSbrtitft. 

Even religion itself, unless decency be the handmaid which waits upon 
her, is apt to make people appear guilty of sourness and ill -humour. 
(Spectator.) 

He kept with princes due decorum, 

Yet never stood in awe before 'em (Swift). 

Decency, fr. decence, o. lat. decentia; decorum, fr. decorum, d. lat. decorum 
[Sj. dak, jeigen]. 

*) The state or quality of being becoming in words and behaviour; pro- 
priety of form in social intercourse, in actions or discourse (Webster). Decorum 
announces a graceful temper and moderation of behaviour. 

Httftarrett : to gaze, to stare, to gape. — To gaze, etg. „entfefct ba= 
fleljen", bie &ugen auf einen ©egenjtanb rtd)ten nut angenefymer (£m= 
pfinbung, anf)altenb anftaunen au3 SBergnttgen ober 9?eugterbe. — To stare, 
eig. barren", an barren, fefet Unroiffenb^it unb Ungcfc^ttffcn^eit borauS, 
vulg. fheren, anglofcen. — To gape, etg. „ben 9Runb meit often fyaben", nod) 
ftarfer al3 to stare; e3 entjprt$t bem nhd. an gaff en (au3 Ummffenfyett), 
2)toulaffen fetl fyaben. 

They gazed with admiration and delight at the productions of Raphael 
and Titian. For a long time we gazed on the beauties of this landscape (Crabb). 
When Christ first appeared to his disciples after the resurrection, they 
gazed on him with astonishment and joy (Taylor). They stared at us with 
wonder. He stared me in the face. He stared in vacant stupidity. A 
woman will complain, she is stared at by a man, who thinks he is gazing 
(Truster). He gaped at me. The clown gaped at the pictures of wild beasts 
which he saw at the fair. They have gaped upon me with their mouth. 
The rustics gaped with wonder at the strange sights in the city. 

gaze — to stand aghast, Don ®rauen ergriffen bafleben; altengl. agasten, er* 
fdnretfen, ngl. to gaze, »et*c§ jufammen ju ftetlen ifi mit altengl. gast, ags. gast, 
Dgl. ghost, (Beift. 2>te ftbteitung (Srabb$ unb SBebfierS Don gr. &yat,oftai unb ags. 
gasan ftnb unricftfig; stare, ags. starian, ndd. staren , nhd. ftarren ; gape, d. engl. 

Sp, Otffnung. ©ie Derfcqtebenen Sebeutungen toffen fid) auf bie urfpriingliaje Don 
atus juriirffii^ren ; baju paffen altn. gap, ©palte, gapa ftaffen, ags. geapan tlaffcn, 
schwd. gap, ba8 ©fi^nen; nhd. untcr ndd. Sinfluffe entfianben, gapen, gaffen, tc&teres 
aUctbingS entftanben auS ahd. kaphen. 
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Slttftctf Uttg : contagion, infection. — Contagion, etg. „53eriifyrung jrocicr 
3)tnge", ift bie urn fid) grctfenbe, jerftflrenbe $ranff)ett, bie burd) 
93eru§rung ftd) anberen $5rpern mittljetlt. — Infection, bie Stnftetfung, 
bie ftd) burd) ba§ ©i natty men uon peftttenjtaltfd)en 2)ttn|ten unb Slnfiecfung§= 
ftoffcn Stnberen mittfyetlt. 53eibe aud) in uneigentlidjer 93ebeutung non ©runb= 
fafeen, gebjen, SRetnungen unb ©ttten in bent @tnne mm: SSerberbttdjf ett, 
©d)dbtta)fett. 

I am particularly careful to destroy the clothes of the sick, because 
they harbour the very quintessence of contagion (Mead). The danger was 
really very great, the infection being so very violent in London (De Foe). 
There was a strict order against coming to those pits, and that was only 
to prevent infection (De Foe). 

Contagion, fr. contagion, ». lat. contagio [2Bj. stag, beriifjren]; infection, fr. 
infection, o. lat. in-facere [SGBj. fa, tfnut], eig. mit etroaS anmac&en, b. f). mit 
etroaS fo oermifacn, bap e£ fccffcn ftraft, (Sefa^macf ober ftarbe amtimmt, ba^er ber 
Eegtiff anjletfen, nerpeflen. 

Webster erttfirt fo: „Medical writers in Europe do not, most of them, recog- 
nize any difference between contagion and infection. In America, the distinction 
referred to under contagion is, to a considerable extent, admitted. In general 
literature this distinction is well established. We use contagion and contagious 
in respect to things which spread by intercourse and imitation; as, the conta- 

fions influence of example; wnile we apply infection and infectious to a more 
idden and diffusive power; as the infection of vice; the infectious influence of 
evil principles." 

WntttJurtcn : to answer, to reply, to rejoin. — To answer, urfprttnglid) 
„bagegen rerftdjern", ba§ allgemetnfte btefer 2BSrter: auf fttagen antmorten. 
— To reply, etg. „3UTutffatten", etne Hntmort auf bie $nt»ort geben, er= 
rotbern, etne ©egenantroott geben, etnmenben. — To rejoin, eig. „nod) ein= 
mat uereimgen", mit etnem ©tntourfe ertmbern, entgegnen; im j;urtfttfd)en 
©tnne: auf etne SReplif (S3etyauptung) antroorten. ©benfo answer, bie munbltd)e 
ober fd)tiftltd)e $lntmort auf bie Stage; reply, etne munbUdje ober fdjttft = 
1 1 d) e (j. 53. in reply to your letter) flntroort auf bie 9tntmort, ©egenantmort, 
©rnnberung; tm jurifttfdjen Stnne: ffieplif (S3etyauptung§fa^rif t) , repartee ^to 
repartee — to make smart and witty replies, felten gebraud)t), etne roifctge, 
fd}er$afte (Srmiberung; rejoinder, eine ©egenermiberung auf eine 2lnU 
wort, bie jur UnterfUtjjung enter uortyergegangenen Slntrcott gegeben rotrb; bte3 
SCort mirb fyauptfadjltd) al§ 9fad)t3au3brutf gebraudjt (2Btberlegung3[d)rtft, SDupltf). 
Response (to respond), ba§ Slntmortfdjreiben auf eine 33tttfdjrift unb bet £\& 
putattonen bie ©rmiberung be§ 9iefponbenten auf ©inmttrfe be§ Opponenten. 
3Kan fonnte mit btefen SBovtern nod) nergletdjen: to retort (retort), eig. „&u= 
rtttfbtegen", etne fdjarfe 91ntmort jurutfgeben, 5. 53. einen £abel, etne Unt)bf= 
Itd)feit, SBefd)uIbtgung juriitfgeben, %m. mit feinen eigenen SBorten fdjtagen. 

There was no voice, nor any that answered. I have read the answer 
to this address. I called him, but he gave me no answer. The sentinel 
demanding in a loud voice, «Who is there '?» and receiving no answer, 
immediately fired in the direction, where he was hearing the rustling noise 
(Graham). I had nothing to reply to it. He knows not what to reply, 
The advocate, in his reply to the charges brought against the prisoners, 
fully established their innocence. Nydia had not answered his first question — 
she had not been able to reply (Bulwer). The dispute was managed with 
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proper spirit on both sides : he asserted that I was heterodox ; I retorted the 
charge: he replied and I rejoined (Goldsmith's Vicar). In the acrimony of 
disputes it is common to hear retort upon retort to an endless extent. The 
vivacity of discourse is sometimes greatly enhanced by the quick repartee 
of those who take a part in it (Crabb). 

Answer, ags. andsvarjan, svarjan, dan. ansvare, ju ags. sverian, fdjtoSren, 
goth. svaran; reply, fr. repliquer, lat. replicare [SS3. plak, fatten], aufroflen; rejoin, 
fr. rejoindre, 0. lat. re-jungere [SBj. ju-g, Derbinben). 

tttttOolt (<©ad)Wa!ter): lawyer, barrister, attorney, solicitor. $>a§ aEU 
(jemeinfte btefer SBorter ifl lawyer, b. fy. etner, ber baS 9ted)t berfreljt. Dod) 
bejeidmet man bamtt in ber SReget fetnen tljeoretifdjen 3ted)t3gelefyrten, fonbem 
einen pra!tifd)en Surtjtat, etnen Slnflager ober $ertfyeibtger bor etnent 
@erti)te. 3)teS 33egrtff§wort umfajjt aCCc 3 anberen 2B5rter. — Barrister, ber 
etgenttict)e Surift in unferem ©tnne, bet ttber 3ted)t3fafle toiffenfcfeaftttclr) begrttnbeie 
©utad)ten abgiebt unb bor ben l)i%ren ©ertdjten ba§ 2Bort fttljrt, mit ben ^ar* 
teien abet perfbnliri) in gar feme SSerbtnbung tritt. Deutfdj: ber plaibtrenbe $lb= 
bofat bor ©eridjt (at the bar). — Attorney ift ber prafttfcf)c ^urtjt, 
ber mit ben '^arteten berljanbelt, bie £f)atfad)en feftftellt, bte etnlettenben ©djrttte 
fttr bie £&attgfeit be§ barrister tfyit. Seutfrf): an wait ber Cartel unb 
Slnfertiger ber jum ^rocefj notfywenbigen ©ajrtften. Der DberftaatSanroalt fyeifet 
Attorney-General, fetn ©teCfoertretex Solicitor-General, weldje nebfi bem Queen's 
Advocate (fur ©djottlanb) bie 8taat3anwaltfd)aft (Law-Officers of the Crown) 
btlben. — Solicitor ift ber prafttfixenbe 3lnwalt bet ben fogenannten 
Equity-©exid)ten unb ber $exmdgen§bexwaltex eineS gxojjen Xty'ilB ber 
tybljexen ©tfinbe.*) 

Attorney, au§ tern altfr. atorner (woljin ridjten, feljren, jjuredjt mad)en), ift ber 
mit ben Slngelegenbeiten eineS Hnberen ©eauftragte; mlat. attornatus, ber etneS Stnberen 
©telle SSertxetenbc. 2>a$ engl. to attorn ift nur in ber ©ebeutung „ bte SefmSpftidit 
iibertragen" in ber SRedjtSfpradje erb>lten; lawyer n. law (roie bowyer d. bow). [S5)j. 
lagb, legen]; aga. iagn, goth. bilagins, ndl. lauwe, it. legge, fr. loi, lat. lex; bar- 
rister, o. bar, ©eridjtSfdjranfe, fr. barreaa; solicitor, lat. sollicitare [SEB3. ki, erregen]. 

Sfopg (f ie ^ e ftWb): dress, suit, apparel, attire, array. — Dress, eig. 
„ba§ Bure^tgemadjte", aflgemeinex SluSbxud fur Injug jum $ufc unb ©djmudf, 
befonbexS in 3ufanintenfe$ungen. — Suit, eig. „bte fltetljenfolge", bann eine 
Sln&afyl jufammengefyoxtgex 2)tnge; fpectefl ber botlfta'nbtge Stnjug (bte ju= 
fammenge^brigen (Stitdfe). — Apparel, eig. „3ufammenfttgung", $leibung 3ebex= 
mann§. — Attire, unfer ,,3kx, Qitxxatf, 1) Hnjug ber SBoxnefraten; 2) bie 
3lmt3traa)t. — Array, eig. „Oxbtwng", Stnjug fUr etnen befHmmten 3»ecf: 
Sefitgewanb. 

The Chinese wore a dress trimmed with precious stones. Full-dress ; 
dress-coat; expensive dress; boating dress; a silk, velvet dress. A suit of 
armour. Two rogues in buckram suits (Shak). This suit fits you exactly. 
Mr. Drummond, the proprietor, observed the defect pointed out by the dog, 
and forthwith I was ordered to be suited with a new suit, certainly not 
before they were required (Marryat). The church and the state have been 
severe against luxury in apparel (Crabb). In holyday-attir*. This was once 

*) 2>a8 SBettere ftefye Gneist: Sngt. SSerroattungSredjt unb Hoppe: (Supplement- 

CCfffOS. 

f 
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Helm's rich attire. The ladies, in their gay array. . . — She was arrayed 
in silk and satin. 

Dress \. abbelfen; suit f. folgen; apparel, u. fr. appareil ju pareil, mlt. pari- 
cuius, fr. appareiler, junficfjft jufatnmenftcUcn, paaren; attire, fr. attirail. juriicfjufiihrcn 
auf Den beutfdjen ®tamm ags. tir, ahd. ziari, nhd.3»er; array, altfr. arroi, ift oicfleicfft 
mit be-reit oertoanbt.5 

ftrbett : work, labour, toil, drudgery, task, job. — Work, ctn allgemetner 
StmSbrucf, 1) bte S^attgfeit be3 mrbeitenS, beS 2Birfen3; 2) baS burd} bie «rbett 
crjcuptc SBerf. — Labour tfl bic anftrcngenbe, bic Mfte aufreibenbe 
Slrbett, iiberfyaupt tyarte, fdmjere, mttfyfame Arbeit. — Toil, notfj fttirfer aU 
labour, btc faure, mit fdjmerer Slnfrrengung berbunbene, cnnllbenbc 9trbett. 
— Drudgery, fnedjttfdje Arbeit, ^tatferet vulg. ©djinberet. — Task, btc 
aufgegebene Arbeit, btc Slufgabe; befonbcr<S ba§ ben <2d)uleni gegebene 
^enfum. — Job, cine unbebeutenbe, ntebrtge Arbeit, bfb. Arbeit tm tiff orb, 
£of)natbett. 

He is at work. I have set him to work. He has written a fine 
work on midwifery. He has made a good day's work; let us go to work. 
I have work upon my hands. They are always at work or asleep. Man 
has his daily work of body and mind. To take up one's work. He is 
desirous of resting from his labour. Hard labour spoils body and mini 
God has set labour and rest, as day and night. The labour of compiling 
a history. He seeks for a respite from his toil. His mental powers were 
equal to greater tasks. The task is not so easy as you think; on the con- 
trary, it is very difficult. The boys were at their tasks. By (the) job. To 
do a job. (vulg. = to commit some kind of robbery). A profitable job. 

Work, ags. veorc, verc, vorc mit bem 3«it">otte veorcan, goth. vaurkjan, ndd. 
wark, nhd. SBert; wetter oertoanbt mit gr. ioyov {Etgyov); labour, fr. labeur, lat. 
labor [335$. labh, f affen] ; toil, ags. teolian, mndl. teulen, ifi etne iftebenform Don 
till, ags. tiljan, atfera; drudgery, o. drudge, fajwerc fcrbeit tbutt', ift eine 9iebenform 
oon drag, beffen Scbeutung fdjleppen, fd>mere Slrbeit oerridjten war; task, fr. tache, 
it. tassa, mlat. tasca, taxa, olfo eigentlicb, ba3 augefcfyiujte , bie jugemuttjete Slrbeit; 
job, urfpr. bunfel, ogl. fr. gobbe, ©iff en; nadj Webster eine 9ttobiftcarton oon to chop, 

*Jlrnuitf) : poverty, indigence, pauperism. — Poverty, bcr aflgemcine Sftamc 
fttr Srmutf) tm ©egenfafcc con 91 e t cf) t b, u m.*) — Indigence, btc aufjerffe 
SBebrdngntfj, oft ganjltdje @ntbl5fjung mtb SDtttteHoftgfett, Dttrftigfett, SB c* 
biirf ttgf ctt. — Pauperism, ber $ aupertSmu 3. (£§ tft bcx §offmmg& 
tofefte 3uftanb: btttcrftc Sfonutty. — A poor man, cm unbemtttetter SDcarat; 
an indigent man, ctn ganj mtttcllofcr SWann; a pauper (©ubflcmtto), bcr 
notortfd}e, bffentttc^cr $ttife bebttrfttge Brme, ber Stlmofenempfonger obex %t- 
metnbearme. 9tfcm fbnnte tyet nocb, bergletcfyen : penury, need, want, meldjc abcr 
beffet untcr btc ®ruppe SRanget &u brtngen finb. 

An unlucky fluctuation of stock, in which he was engaged to an im- 
mense extent, reduced him at once to poverty and madness. She has no 
idea of poverty but in the abstract; she has only read of it in poetry 
(Irving). Wealth and poverty are both temptations; the former tends to 
excite pride, the latter discontent. If we can but raise him above indigence, 
a moderate share of good fortune will be sufficient to open his way to 
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whatever else we can wish him to obtain. They have succeeded in redeeming 
whole parishes from pauperism (Bulwer). 

Poverty, fr. pauvrete, o. lat. paopertas pava, roenigl; indigence, fr. in- 
digence, o. lat. ind-igentia [2B$. agh, bebiirfen]. 

*) Whately erflfirt: „ poverty bebeutet cine ©djroierigfeit, ftdj in feiner 2eben8jlellung 
aufredjt ju erfjalten; e$ ift bafjer rctatio $u oerfiefjen; roa3 poverty (Sftangel am nou> 
roenbigen, flanfceSmfifjigen (Sinfommen, unjuIdnglicfieS SBermBgen, 93efrf)rdn!t£)eit per 3flittel), 
fur einen SKamt Don ©tanb ifl, lann ffieia7tfmra fiir einen Xagetb^ner fein." 

%Xt Itttb SBeifC: way, manner, mode, method. — Way, eig. „Seg", em 
aflgemctner unb unbefHmmter SluSbrucf : baS 93erfaljren, um ju etnem 3tete 
&u gelangen, 2lrt. — Manner, eig. „§anbfyabung", ifi bie <stnn= unb §anbhtng§= 
meife, bie fid) auf ba§ §erfommen unb bag SBeroufetfem ber §anbelnben griinbet: 
<©ttte, SebenSart, SHanier. — Mode, eig. „tecf)te§ SSerffalrnife", bie Wet 
unb SB e i f e. — Method, eig. „befrimtnte Drbmmg", ba3 funjtgema§e, nad) ge= 
roiffen SRegetn obex ©runbfdfcen georbnete Setfa^ren: bie rarioneQe 33erfaf)rraig§* 
metfe: ©tofiem ober 5Ketfyobe. 

In that way. Every possible way. He is a good fellow in his way. 
That is the best way of learning. You are a man after my own heart! — 
you do business in my own way (Southey). They came not to the tavern 
to drink, but in the way of business (Fielding). Manner of writing. What 
manner of painting is that? In a masterly manner. According to our usual 
manner. It is my manner. That is his manner. We have described what 
manner of man he ought to be (Ainsworth). And the rest did in like manner 
(Ainsworth). My mind is taken up in a more melancholy manner (Atter- 
bury) The scholar has a good mode of holding his pen. The duty of itself 
being resolved on, the mode of doing it may be easily found (Taylor). He 
knows the method of corrupting the judges. They make use of the self- 
same method of defence. In order to preserve method in this discourse 
(Ainsworth). It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the method I 
think the best to be observed in schools (Locke). Men are willing to try 
all methods of reconciling guilt and quiet (Johnson). 

Way, altengl. wey, ags. v6g, nhd. SBeg, nerroanbt rait via ; manner, fr. manure, 
mlat. mannarin9 [SSJj. ma-n. meffen], fjanblidj; mode, fr. mode D. lat. modus [SS*. 
mad, abmeffen], 2Kaa&; method, fr. mothode, lat. methodus, gr. /ti&odoq [fieta, 
©3. kd, geben]. 

ftfcfye: ashes, embers, cinders. — Ashes, jebe Stfrfje, gliifyenb ober nid)t; 
fig. bie Ueberrefie eine§ 93erftorbenen. — Embers, bie ^eifje) gtimmenbe Slfcfp. 
— Cinders, auSgebrannte, aucfj nod) glityenbe flofyten; ©djtacfe, auo) gtiit)enbe 2lfcf)e. 

Burnt to an ash. To burn to ashes (reduire en cendres). Laid in 
ashes. Smith's cinders. 

Ashes, ags. asce, axe, asce, goth. azgd, dan, aske, nhd. s ?lfcf:e. Seitete Star* 
roanbtfdiaft ftebe bei ®rimm L 578 ff. ; embers, ags. aemyrje, ahd. eimurra, nhd. Sfatmer 
®rtmm 1, 279; cinders iebnt ft* nad) gorm unb ©ebeutung fiir ba§ fjeuttge @praa> 
flcnibt am lat. cinis, cineris [ffij. ki, brennen] an unb mag fidb audi untet beffenCfrn* 
{ui6 entroidelt b>ben, boa? juntfdjfi ifl e£ baS ags. sinder, (gajlade, nhd. ©inter, bie 
„beim Scbmieben abfpringenbe gliif>enbe ©djtade be3 <5ifen8"; altn. sindra, fjunfen 
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Attic mirb aujjerbem nod) gebraudjt &ur 93e$eid)nung ber $or$ttge unb 
@tgentf)Umltd)fetten, metdje man ben 51tf)enern in if)rer SBilbung, ©prad)e 
unb i | f e n f d> a f 1 1 t d) f c i t ttberfyaupt betlegt. An Athenian author if* em 
ju Uttyn geborener CSrf^rtf tfteCCer ; an Attic (Attical) author, tnfofern fein 
fdjriftjielterifdjer Sljarafter baS atljentf d)e ®eprage trfigt. Attic wit, 
Attic salt = a poignant, delicate wit. Attic faith = inviolable faith. Attic 
purity = special purity of language (Webster). 

tttlrf): also, likewise, too. — Also, eig. „ganj in berfelben SBeife", ba3 
aCgemeinfie 2Bort, bejieljt fid) auf bic ®leid$ett unb 5lct)nltcf)0ett unb bejeia^nct 
bic Ueberetnftitntnung unb ©tetdffiirmigfett, foment in Skjug auf bic iperjon, 
ober bic ©ad)e, all aud) auf ba3 ©reiemtfj. (£3 fltyrt qua It tat it) ©teid)e3 
etn. — Likewise, eig. „in ciner afynltdjen SBeife", brttdft au§, bafe etn 3^= 
fammenfyang ober etne Ueberetnfrimmung ^rotfe^en ben Shorten bejtefyt, bic eS 
nerbtnbet. $)et Unterfdjteb jrotfefjen also unb likewise mirb nid)t immer beob= 
ad)tet. 9Wan gcbraud)t jefct also aUgentein fUr likewise. — Too, bejtef)t fid) 
mefyr anf bic 3atyl tmb ©riifee unb brtidt ben ©egriff bcS ^tnjut^unS unb be§ 
$ermeljren3 $u bent $or§ergeljenben au§.*) SDton Uberfefct too mil: nod) ba = 
&u, obenein. ^n grammattfd>er $infufy tfi ju bemerfen, bag too unb like- 
wise fyinter bent angefnupften SBorte fletyen, mafyrenb also nur Ijtnter bem 
©ubjeft unb felbfi Winter beut Scrbutn ffefyt, menn e§ jur SBerfnupfung Don 
(Sdfccn bient. 

They said also, that upon the island they had a fresh east wind 
(Southey). His chamber also bears evidence of his various avocations; there 
are half-copied sheets of music, designs for needle work u. f. ». (Melford, 
2Btb.). On this account also his style is highly exceptionable. Your situa- 
tion has some discomforts, it has also many sources of enjoyments. They 
became afraid that they might be put to death likewise. He is a poet 
and likewise a musician (Whately). This is singular too, for she seems 
of a most soft and susceptible heart. He is the dispenser too of the squire's 
charity, which is bounteous (Melford, iZBtb.). Our cousins too, even to the 
fortieth remove, all remembered their affinity (Goldsmith's Vicar). 

Like- wise, like f. Sljnltdr, wise, ags. vise, mhd. wis. nhd. ffieife; too, ags. to, 
einc @a)etbcform oon to, SDttffcner, 1, 20b. 

*) SRadj Whately ift too nur ein teid)tetet unb wrtraulidjerer 21u§brutf als 
also, »eid&e3 etwaS genau ©cfiimratcS unb %bxmli$i& an ftttj &at 

$fof: on, upon. 53etbc ^rdpofttionen mcrben oft fonontym (in ber eng= 
Itfdjen grafts m'efletdjt nur eupfyontfd) berfdjteben) gebraudjt; bodi foflte man on 
nur gebraud)en, menn bie Dberftaaje be§ angefityrten ®egenftanbe§ al§ bic 33aft§ 
bargefkUt mirb, auf metier etmaS liegt, upon, auf meta> man etmaS fteflt 3n 
jmetter Stnte ifl on = in consequence of unb upon = immediately upon. 
$>er Unterfdjteb, baft on bem beutfdjen auf mit bem 2)atiu unb upon berfelben 
^PrSpofttion mtt bem Stthtfatm entfprtdjt, mirb bureaus nidjt immer feftgefyatten. 

Nothing was seen on all sides, but the most abject misery and des- 
titution. What towns are on the Thames ? Stratford-wpon-Avon. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Prancfort-on-the Oder. We stand on the earth. To play on 
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the piano. She was leaning on his arm. The boy hung his hat upon a 
peg, and threw his ball on the floor. I looked upon my country as my 
debtor. Upon his leaving my house, I lent him a riding-coat. Upon the 
receipt of this letter, he gave orders to prepare everything for an invasion. 
On the death of the king, the prince succeeded to all his dominions and 
titles (Graham). 

On, ags. on, goth. ana, nhd. an, bem gr. ava, slav. na unb fo wetter in ben 
urDcrnxmbten ©pracpen, bcm skr. anu entfpredjenb unb n>ie in auS ban £ctnun{rratiD* 
fkmme ana entfprungen; upon, ags. uppon, natfc bet ©etonung fdjon friilje al§ cine 
SSerftdrmng Don on aufgefafjt. ($od), 2, 354). 

3tnff)dvcu: to cease, to leave off. — To cease, eig. „roetd)en (nneber= 
fyoltV, aufgeben, n t d) t fortfafyren, unb jtoar 1) in bcm <Stnne Don bcm 
abtaffen, roa§ man btelang getfyan §at; 2) gdnjlid) mit etoaS auf* 
^5 ten, roetl c§ beenbigt ijr. — To leave off, ablaffen pon etroa§, tnne= 
fatten mit etma3, ofyne roeitere 93efttmmung, ob man cine .fianbtung , bie nodj 
md)t beenbigt ijt, ganj abbrid)t, ober nad) eintger 3«tt imeber aufnefymen mill.*) 
3>em ©tnne nad) ijt jrotfd^cn to cease unb to leave oft fein etgentlicfyer 
Unterfdjteb; nur tft to cease ber getoiiljltere SluSbrutf.**) 

Great king ! cease to vanquish, or I cease to write. The sounds ceased, 
and the keeper entered his daughter's apartment (W. Scott). A successful 
author is equally in danger of the diminution of his fame, when he con- 
tinues or ceases to write (Johnson). A restless spoiled child never ceases 
crying until it has obtained what it wants. It should be our first endeavour 
to cease to do evil. To cease from work. It has ceased raining. To 
cease from strife. He has already ceased from work. I left off trans- 
lating from Grerman into English a short time ago. Leave off quarelling. 
It is never good to leave off working while there is anything to do and 
time to do it 

Cease, fr. cesser o. lat. cessare [2Bj. kad, roeidjen], unb bieS abgeleitet d. cedere, 
roelcpeS toieber im fr. aI8 ceder unb hn engl. in ber ftorm cede auftritt; leave, ags. 
laefan, %u goth. laiba, Ueberbleibfel, aflifnan, ttbrig bleibcn; man oergleicpe bie Uroer* 
manbrjajaft mit gr. Xslneiv, lat. linquerc unb ben gufammenljang mit fife, live u. f. n>. ; 
off, ab, ©eg, ags. of, nur @d)eibeform be8 engl. of. 

*) Crabb : „To cease mitt) enttoeber auf befonbere £>anblungcn, ober aflgemeine @e* 
roofm&eitcn angcn>enbet; to leave off foduftger unb eig. auf befonbere ^anblungen. 

**) 2>ie englifa?en <§pnonpmiter oergleidjen mit biefen beiben SBBrtern nod? to dis- 
continue. (£8 Ifi&t fid? mit auffjBren faum ftberfefeen, ift eben — einftellen, 
nidjt = aufobren, bikpjienS = aufoBren mit 

^ufiel)tcbCH (f. bettangern, to protract, to prolong u. f. ro.) : To put off, 
to delay, to defer, to postpone, to procrastinate, to retard, to adjourn, to 
prorogue. Wit Ijeifjen: auf cine anbere 3ett bcrfducben, auffd)teben. — To 
put off, ber aflgemetnfte 2lu§brud fiir auffd)ieben, bt§ auf 2Beitere§ bet ©cite 
fdjieben. — To delay, eig. ^urudleflfen'', fyetfjt ben 53 eg inn emer $anblung 
ijtnau3fd)teben, gtetebbtel, ob cin beftimmter jtermin angegeben rotrb ober nidjt. — 
To defer, eig. ,,l)eTabbrtngen, fyerunjerfefcen", fyetfjt ben Slnfang eincr $anblung 
au§ befonbercn ©runben auf cinen beftimmten Sfcermin bcrmetfen. — To 
postpone, ctg. „nad)fefeen", fommt in fcincr SBebeutung to defer atemltdj natye 
unb tyeifet auffaieben, terfd)ieben. — To procrastinate, ctg. „morgen ftott fyeute 

ftloepper, gngltf<$e ©ijnonpmt!. 3 
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neljmen", ift ton fyeute auf morgen, oon emem Sage immer auf ben anberen 
oerfd)teben. — To retard, cig. „Derabgern", ift ben ftortf djri tt ber 
§anblung auffyalten. — To adjourn, cig. „oertagen", briicft nur erne Unter= 
btedjung ton furjer Dauer au8 unb ^et^t cine g c r i d) t 1 i d) c obcr fonft 
d f f e n 1 1 1 dj e 3krfyanbtung abbredjen unb auf einen folgenben Stag 
Derlegen. — To prorogue, cig. „beim $olfe anfragen, ob %em. etwaS oer= , 
langert werben foil", ein parlamentarifayr $u£bru<f jur Unterfcfjeibung Don 
adjourn, n>eld)c3 roafyrenb bcr ©ifcung felbfi gebraudjt toirb ; prorogue, nur am 
(Sdjtujj bcr <2effion unb oon ba ab bt3 jur 2BieberOerfammtung , me it 
f)inau§fd)ieben. $n (gnglanb nennt man prorogation ben <Sd)Iufj einer 
(Sifcung, rooffit bie Slmerifaner fagen: to adjourn sine die. To prorogue gc= 
fdnefyt eigenttid) oon ciner rcgierenben ©eroalt. ©benfo: delay, deferring, post- 
ponement, procrastination, retardation (retardment), adjournment, prorogation. 

This business has been put off for some days. I have delayed writing 
to you in expectation of hearing farther from you upon the subject of 
your stay at college. (Chatham's Letters.) Her Majesty's arrival, like other 
great events, was delayed from hour to hour (W. Scott). To delay the 
settlements of one's accounts. To delay the payment, the sale. This mer- 
chant had deferred the shipment of his goods in consequence of tho receipt 
of fresh intelligence (Melford, 2Btb.) Never defer till to-morrow, what you 
can do to-day (Budgell\ Defer the spoil of the city till night. He has post- 
poned the shipment until after the arrival of the expected fleet. He has 
postponed his visit until the commencement of the new year. To postpone 
the consideration of a bill. To procrastinate repentance. To retard the 
march of an army. To retard the motion of a ship. To retard the attacks 
of old age. To retard a rupture between nations. I propose you to ad- 
journ the meeting till to-morrow morning. The Queen will prorogue Par- 
liament on Friday next. 

Delay, fr. delayer, d. lat. dilatum, ju lat. differre [SBj. di, jer, unb bhar, 
tragen]; adjourn au# fcem lat. diurnus, tafletang mlat. jornus; defer, fr. differer, 
f. oortjin; postpone, latpost-ponere — po-sinere [fih. san, gerofifjren]; procrastinate, 
to. lat. procrastinare [2B$. kva, fdjweUen]; retard, rr. retarder, to. lat. retardare 
(3B$. tangh, siefjen]; prorogue, fr. proroger, to. lat. prorogare [2Bj. prak, forbetn]. 

SCttfftattd (Slufrutyr): insurrection, rebellion, revolt, uproar, tumult, 
riot. — Insurrection, eig. „@rtyebung", SnfurrecttDn, jRcoolutton. — 
Sedition, cig. „£>a§ fttr ftdr) ©efjen", ©ebition, SUftuljr. — Rebellion, 
eig. „(£rneuerung be3 SfriegeS (©eiten§ ciner ubertounbenen Nation)'', Rebellion, 
HufPanb. — Revolt, cig. „3urUcft©ai5ung", SReoolte, (gmporung. — Uproar, 
cig. „ba§ $ufrttljren", Bufrutyr. — Tumult, cig. „ber ?arm", fcumutt — 
Riot, eig. „bie raufdjenbe ^ujibarfett, <5d)toelgeret, <2au3 unb ©rau§", Huflauf. 
3[n ©ngtanb fyetfct bafyet baS Sumuttgefefc: riot-act Qeber £>eutfd)e mtrb bicfc 
SBCrter ofyne genauerc definition oerflefyen. 

It is found, that this city of old time hath made insurrection against 
kings, and that rebellion and sedition have been made there in (Ezra IV. 
19). Insurrections of base people are commonly most furious in their be- 
ginnings (Bacon). The insurrection of the United States, of Switzerland, 
the Netherlands. When the Roman people began to bring in plebeians to 
the office of chiefest power and dignity, then began seditions, which so long 
distempered and at length ruined the state (Temple). Noisy demagogues 
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were accused of sedition. New opinions in theology or politics occasion 
seditions (Trusler). No sooner is the standard of rebellion displayed than 
men of desperate principles resort to it. He was greatly strengthened, 
and the enemy as much enfeebled, by daily revolts (Raleigh). The revolt 
of a province, of the Roman empire. A great, violent uproar. They set 
all the city in an uproar. In loud tumult all the Greeks arose. When 
bread is dear, hostile tumults often take place (Taylor). Tumult having 
broken out in the town, it was judged necessary, to send for the assistance 
of the military. They raised a riot in the street. 

Insurrection, fr. insurrection, o. lat. insurgere = in-s-rigere [2Bj. arg, recfen], 
insurrectum; rebellion, fr. rebellion, o. lat. rebellio [$$3. dva, 3tt>ei]; sedition, fr. 
sedition o. lat. seditio [2B3. i gefjen]; revolt, fr. revolte, 0. lat. revolvere, revolutum 
[©3. var, waljen]; uproar ift junfidjft fcinc 3ufammenfefcung ^ ap uno roa r, fonbern 
a iK- bem skand. u. ndl. Jjctiibergenommen ; dan. uprdr, ndl. oproer, nhd. fcufruljr, 
roelcbe auf up unb bem 3citroorte ndl. roeren, ahd. rdrjan, nhd. riifjrcn, ags. hreran 
beruben; riot, atucifct^aftcr Slbfunft; altfr. riote, au8 fttatien eingcfil^rt; it. riotta, 
3<mt; nadb, Diez 0. ahd. riban, retben; tumult, fr. tumulte 0. lat. tumultus, [©v 
tumula, 2drm]. 

'ttitflCUulirf: moment, instant. — Moment, etg. „ba§ ©tcfybemegen (ber 
tft cin furjer 3ettpunft in ber ©egenwart, 3ufunft unb SSergangen^eir. 
— Instant, eig. „ba3, \m§ un§ auf bem 9facfen, bem Jpatfe tfk", ber filrjefle 
3eitpunft in ber GJegenmart (im 9hi) .*) 

We departed at the same moment. I could see him only for some 
moments. The noise lasted for one moment. He stopped for a moment. 
It was done in a moment. My eyes followed it for a moment, it could 
hardly be longer than ten might be counted. A dutiful child comes the 
instant he is called, There is scarce an instant between their flourishing 
and their not being. 

Moment, fr. moment, D. lat momentum [S3, mav, bewegen]; instant, fr. in- 
stant, d. lat. instare [S3, sta, fteben]. 

fluS&ritcf, flltSHritcfStllCiic ! word, term, expression, diction, style. — 



*) $ie englifcben (Spnouomiter bebanbedt ben Unterfcbjeb biefer S&rter folgenbermajjen: 
Whately: „2>ie beiben SBrter ftnb meiftenS gteicfibebeutenb; mo fie Derfcbjebeu ftnb, 
be^eidmet ..instant" ctroaS no* ©dnteflcrcS att ..moment. 44 „This instant" giebt ben 
^egriff einer grbfjercn (Sefdnoinbigfeit, a(3 „this moment. 44 A few moments, ein paar 
2lugeublicfe ; two or three moments ftnbet ftdj, aber nie a few instants.' 4 Graham: 
„Instant ift ber ftcinfte benfbare 3eitpun!t. Moment tdfit ftcb, af§ nur ein en ®rab 
Ianger alS instant bcieidjnen. Instant ifi feiner Sbleitung nad> ber 3«itpuntt , ber 
uber einer #anblung jtebt ober ber gteid)jcirig mit if>r bejtefct. Moment, ber (Sto- 
ntotogie nacb, ein ©iebfortberoegen ber 3eit. 9Jon einem moment fBnnen voir unS etnen 
Snfaug unb ein ©nbe benfen. ®enau genontmen finb beibe SluSbriicfe boperbolifcb, toenn 
fie fcfjon beibe 3ur ©e^eidjnung eine§ ganj fleinen 3 c ' traume§ gebraucbt ju roerben 
pflegen. — „ Instant 44 ifl ber $unft unb ..moment 44 bie 2>auer ber 3«i* Taylor: 
,.lnstant bejeiebnet eine gegentodrtige 3eit, moment aud) einc oergangene unb 
jufiittftige 3*it. Crabb: ..Instant, 0. lat. instare to stand over (in ober auf 
etroa§ fieben, benorfteben), bejeiebnet ben 3eitpunft, ber Uber un§, gletdbfant iiber 
unferem $aupte flebjt; moment, 0. lat. momentum, ijt irgenb ein tteiheS Xbeildjen, 
ein ftcine-S 3eittbei(cben. Instant roirb immcr fiir bie gegentofirtige 3 c i* genommen. 
moment meiflenS fiir bie oergangene, jittiinftigc unb gegenroa'rtige. Serben beibe Don 
ber ©egenroart gebraucbt fo ift instant ein fiirjerer 3'eitraum, aI8 moment. Xit <5r- 
flarungen »on Crabb unb Taylor entfpretfen am meiften bem englifcben 8prad>gebraucb. 

3* 
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Word, 2Bott. — Term, etg. „©renje", SluSbrucf. — Expression, etg. „ba8 
fcuSpreffen", SRebenSart. — Diction, etg. „%v&\aQe", Miction (bte munbltcfje 
u. fd^Ttfttic^c «u3brucf3n>et|e). ■— Style, eig. „®rtffel", ©til (fdjttftltdje *u3-- 
bru(f3roetfe). 

The French have coined many new words since the revolution. Among 
men, who confound their ideas with words, there must be endless disputes 
(Graham). It is an affoctation of style to introduce many technical terms 
in a composition (Graham). The term « minister » literally denotes servant. 
No term of reproach can sufficiently express my indignation. Every art 
has its peculiar and distinctive terms. A forcible expression of truth. An 
expression of the public will. An odd expression. Beyond expression bright. 
With this tone of philosophy were mingled expressions of sympathy. The 
imitators of Shakspere, fixing their attention on his wonderful power of 
expression, have directed their imitation to this (M. Arnold). The style of 
Burke was superior to his unpremeditated diction. The parliamentary diction 
of Fox had more energy than his closeW/y/c (Trusler). 

Word, ags. vord, goth. vaurd, nhd. SGBort; lat. verbum, sr. frtma [8Bj. io mit 
2)tgamma]; term, fr. terroe o. lat. terminus [S$. tar, uberfcfjreitcn] ; expression, 
fr. expression, t>. lat. exprimere, expressum prad, brMen]; dictio, fr. diction 
[SBj. dak, jeigen mittelf* ber <2praa?e] ; style, lat. stilus [8*5. stig, ftctfcn]. 

WnSflCUOmmcu : except (excepting), unless, save. — Except (excepting, 
nur fcfyrcerftifliger unb weniger gebraudjltdj) , cig. „tyerau3genotmnen", bejetdmet 
cine 2lu3naljme ton etner fttcget ober cincm aflgemetnen ©afce: 27iit 2Beg = 
netymung ober SluSnatyme Don . . . — Unless, etg. „gertnger urn einS, oerminbert 
um einS", mtrb gebraud&t = if less, if not, if one fail: toenn ntd)t 

ctrca, eS fet benn (fr. a moins que ne). — Save, eig. „rette, fdjone", ift 

faft au§fd)liepa) auf bte 35td)tfunjl befd^rdnft. 

No power except it were given from above (St. John. 18, 11). They are 
commonly Circassians, and their patron never sells them, except it is as a 
punishment for some great fault (Montague). We never shall meet, love, 
except in the skies (Hood). I know little about newspapers, except that 
I have to subscribe to one in my county (Bulwer). Virtue herself will not 
look beautiful, unless she be bedecked with the outward ornaments of decency 
and decorum (Fielding). Such a club you have not seen in all your travels, 
unless it was your fortune to touch upon some of the woody parts of the 
African continent (Addison). I shall see nothing more of you, unless it by 
a letter, till the evening (Sheridan). What can we bequeath, Save our de- 
posed bodies to the ground (Shak.\ Friendship is constant in all other 
things, Save in the office and affairs of love (id.). Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes, save one. (2. Cor. XL 24.) 

Except (contr. fur excepted), ». lat. excipere, exceptum [2B$. kap, faffen, Ijeraug- 
nebmen]; unless, entftonben au8 bem abuerbialen tomparatto less wentger laes unb 
bent 3 a t?to°rt au > ctit, one, trie itberbaunt laes mit flatten uerbunben untrbc; save o. 
to save, fr. sauver, D. lat. salvare [SBj. sar-va, #eilj. 

ttudjefyett: mien, air, look, aspect. — Mien, eig. „attiene, ©eberbe", $u= 
nfic^p nur ber SSlitf, bte ©efidjt^ttge be§ 2Renfd)en, ober aud) ba§ ganjeSteujjere; 
e§ liegt in mien ber S3egrtff etneS angenommenen §lu§fer;cnS. — Air, 
natttrltdjeS Stolen, aud) angenommeneS, be&te^t fldt) nid)t nur auf bag ®eftd)t, 
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fonbern auri) auf ba3 $ufeere be§ ganjcn 5?drper§: Jpattung, ©teflung, ©ang, 
2Bud)3. 93eibe 2B8rter gefyoren ntd)t mefyr aflein ber gewd^ttltd^en 8prad)e an, 
fonbern ftnb burd) bte beflen (Sdnuftfteller, rate Milton, Dryden, Pope aud) in bie 
flafftfdje (Spradje aufgenommen. — Look,*) nhd. munbarttidj „ba3 £ugen", ba§ 
ganje aujjere SluS= ober Slnfeljen etner ^erfon ttberfyaupt, unb ba§ 2tu§fc§en 
al§ SluSbrudf be§ ^nneren; ebenfo to look (what does ho look like, rate 
ftety er au§; he looks like a robber); aud) tin pi. looks = ©efufjt, SDfiene, 
©eberben. — Aspect,**) eig. „ba3 §infefyen", oorjugSraetfe oom 53Urf (Slnbltdt) 
unb ben ©efid)t§jttgen. — SWan fann mtt biefcn 2Bortem nod) oergteidjen: 
appearance, bte aufeere (Srfdjetnung, ba§ Steufjere. 

His whole mien bespeaks his wretched condition. His mien speaks him 
a gentleman. His sorrowful mien indicates, that he has substantial cause 
for sorrow. His gallant mien bespeaks him trained to war. His air in- 
dicates him to be a confident and fearless mind. An innocent man answers 
his accusers with an air of composure (Crabb). The truth of it is, the air 
is generally nothing else but the inward disposition of the mind visible 
(Addison). The air of a youth. A heavy air. A lofty air. His very air. 
He has no air. A high, a downcast look. Sorrowful looks. How sleek 
their looks, how goodly is their mien (Dryden). How in the looks does 
conscious guilt appear (Addison). He discovered by his looks that he 
offended him. A sour, pleasant, ghastly look. A boy of an honest look. 
A gloomy, cheerful aspect. Tydides stood in aspect lion -like (Cowper). 
Glad your aspects once again with the sight of love (Johnson). Serious 
in aspect. 

Air b>t3 5i3ebcutungen: 2lu§fetyen, Hrie, 2uft (ftnige Ieiten one biefe ©ebeutungen 
au8 tent lat. aer, anbere benfen an lat. ager, atrium; mien wirb auf ba£ .getttoort 
mener jurflcfgefiHjtt , bieS oon mlat. minare, baS SSicp antreiben ; look, ags. locjan, 
man ftellt bamtt aufammen ahd. luoc = ?auerlager: e§ gefjfirt toaljrfdjemltd) ju SDBj. 
luk, leuajten; aspect, fr. aspect, o. lat. aspectus [ffij. spak, fp%n]. 

*) Look depends altogether on tne face and its changes, and marks any in- 
dividual movement of the mind (Crabb). Cast of countenance (Webster). 

**) Aspact is what it seems to mean (Smith). A particular appearance of the 
face (Webster). 

Hltfftdjt (f. S3ticf ) : view, prospect — View, 1) ber ©tttf tn3 ftreie, 
fubjeftio, mit ttttiffWjt auf bte $erfon, raeldje fte^t; 2) bte bent SBlicfe fidr) bar= 
bietenbe ®egenb, objeftio, mit 9iurf(td)t auf ben ©egenftanb, ber gefefyen ratrb. — 
Prospect, etg. „ba3 (Srfdjaute, au£ ber ©ntfemung wafyrgenommen", ift ber 
2lu3b*udf fUr benjenigen iljeit etner ^HuSftdjt, ben man ttberfeljen fann. (£8 ratrb 
nur oon meljreren ©egenfianben in einer URaffe, oon ©egenfldnben ber Watwc 
unb ber $unfi gebraud)t, befonberS brticft eS baS 9Raterifdje einer $uSftd)t 
au§; aua) ftgurlid}, gteidjbebeutenb mtt expectation, 5. 93. to have good pro- 
spects; bafttr in ber UmgangSfpraa^e chance. 

From my window I have a view of woods. This house commands a 
view over the lake (Melford). As he was the third prince of this house, 
he had no likely prospect of succeeding to the sovereignty. Nothing can 
be pleasanter than the canal, and the Turks are so well acquainted with 
its beauties, that all their pleasure-seats are built upon its banks, where 
they have, at the same time, the most beautiful prospects in Europe- and 
Asia (Montague's Lett.). I went to Putney, and other places on the 
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Thames, to take prospects in crayon.' Once or twice he condescended to 
talk to me about my prospets in life. So large a prospect is presented 
to our view, that we can scarcely discover its bounds. The chirping of birds 
and the opportunity of a fine prospect, delight us much. A house yielding 
a fine prospect. They had a prospect of recovering Sardinia. Our cir- 
cumstances at present are bad, our prospects much worse (Ainsworth). 

view, fic^c abft*t; prospect, lat. prospectus spak, fpfifcn]. 
&ltj>cr, iiuftcrliri) : outward, external, exterior, extrinsic (extrinsical), 



outer. — Outward, etg. „au§toart8", ber altgemetne Slusbrucf fur fiujjer, 
ftufjerltd) (on the surface or contiguous to it); oud) nod) aujjen gertd)tet, 
ffrebenb u. f. to.; fig. bcm SHicfe ftd)tbar. ©egenfafe: inward. — External, 
bejeidmet ba§, tooJ mil ber Dberflacfye in SBerbtnbung ftety: aufeen beftnblidy, 
in troptfdjer 93ebeutung = outward. ©egenfafc: internal. — Exterior, be* 
jtefyt fidy ouf bic SUtfcenfeite etne§ $iJrper§: on ber Oberflad)C lie gen b. 
©egenjafe: interior; aud) fubftantiotfA: the exterior, ba§ Sleufjere (etneS $brper§) 
unb fig. ber aufcere ?lnftanb al3 HuSbrudf be§ ^nnern. (Die §aut beS 
$5rper§, etnet u. f. to. ift aU exterior, bte tleibung, bie ©d)ale ber 9iu& 
oB external ju bejeio^nen. Die 9Hauern, Sfcrjierungen, ftarben etneS &aufe§ 
finb „the exterior", bagegen bte nut bem §aufe in 93erbinbung ffcljenben ©arten, 
©ttifle, ©ebdube „the external"). — Extrinsic, etg. „bon aufeen fyer", nid)t 
jum inner en SBefen gefybrtg (not contained in or belonging to a body; unes- 
sential), ©egenfafc: intrinsic. — Outer, nad) ber Slu&enfetle $u Itegenb 
(being on the outside holding a situation in place or position further or more 
remote than something else), ©egenfafc: inner. 

An outward garment, layer. The outward part of a building, of a 
board, of a table. Outward trade. Politeness regards the refinement of 
the mind and outward behaviour. An outward honour for an inward toil 
(Shak.). An outward modesty is extremely becoming (Chesterfield). You 
do not reflect upon our outward selves (Bulwer). External marks of in- 
jury; the external form, surface of a body; external causes of a distemper. 
He should be first superior to his own passions, that would be superior t} 
external influences. External gifts. The controversy about the reality of 
external evils is now at an end (Lohnson). The exterior coat of a walnut; 
the exterior surface of a convex lens. Though he is a man of rough ex- 
terior, you will find on a closer acquaintance with him, that he has an 
excellent disposition, and much merit (Graham). A man with a pleasing 
exterior, (This young man is very good-looking, [pop ]). Affluences and 
power are advantage extrinsic and adventitious (Johnson). Extrinsic value 
(ber aufjere SBertf) einer 2Jitin$e). The extrinsic aids of mental training. He 
went to the outer door that leads into the castle-yard (Bunyan). The outer 
drawbridge has been lowered for Thuriot (Carlyle). — The inner drawbridge 
with its back towards us: the Bastille is still to take! (Carlyle). — The 
outer fence was strictly guarded (Macaulay). 

Outward, out, ags. ut, goth. ut, 2B*. bunfet; external, lat. eiternus; eiterior, 
lat. exterior [2Bj. aka, auS]; extrinsic, lat. extrinsecus = eiterim [2Bg. aka] — 
secus [ffij sak, fofgenj; outer Somparatto o. out. 

* 

Wltfemt, (WStyrcdjCtt: to utter, to articulate, to pronounce. — To 
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utter, SBorte tyeruorbringen, be$eidmet junddjfi ba§ ffieben nnb (£pred)en an fid), 
abet in etnetn luu'baren, betne^mbaren Zone; bann aud) ba§ 2lu3fptedjen 
beS entfptedjenben , augenblitflid) gefitljtten ©ebanfenS (feine ©ebanfen 
dufjern). ©egenfafc: to whisper, fcifdjeln. — To articulate, eig. „gliebern", 
fprca^cn mit beutltd)er Slbgrenjung, Untcrfdjetbung bet <5prad)taute, (attifulirte 
1'aute fjerborbrtngen). ©egenfafc: to clutter, Dernmrren fpredjen. — To pro- 
nounce, cig. „bffentlicf) auSrufen", be&eidmet bic eigentlidje SluSfpradje bcr 
SBudjftaben, <5ilben, SBbrter unb <2dfce mit 9tiitffid)t auf bie 53ctonung; bann 
aud) in bem©innc bon befanntmadjen, feierttd) unb bffentlid) au§fpred)en, publU 
ciren. ©egenfafc: to slubber, nadjldffig fyerfagen. 

The last words she uttered were . . . The last words he uttered 
called me cruel. Demosthenes is said to hare articulated so badly, that, 
in order to cure himself of his defect, he used to recite speeches with small 
pebbles in his mouth (Graham). Birds will learn to articulate particular 
syllables, but seldom attain that degree of proportion, which is requisite to 
pronounce entire words and phrases (Trusler). In order to pronounce pro- 
perly, we should be accustomed to hear and converse with those who mix 
in the best society (Graham). Adults rarely learn to pronounce a foreign 
language correctly. The court pronounced sentence of death on the criminal. 

Utter ift Mindd)ft Somparatio Don ags. utor con ut, bann at8 3eitwort gebraud)t, 
cntfpredjcnb nda. uetern, nhd. anient Don autjer; articulate, fr. articuler o. lat. ar- 
ticulare ar, fiigen]; pronounce, fr. prononcer o. lat. pro-nuntiare [933$. nu, 
pronominal ftamm] . 

ftlldftcUuttg (&ur <2d)au, jum 33erfauf): show, exhibition. — Show, 
cig. „<2d)au", ein aflgemciner 2tu3brudf ftir ba§, n>a§ jur 53ctu(rigung Slnbcrcr 
bient obex gejeigt roirb; eine &u§ftetlung im $tetnen. @inc 33lumen=, 
2Baaten=, 5Sic|au8flcQung miirbc show fcin. — Exhibition, cig. „ba3 #exau3= 
fatten", cine bffentlidje SluSjfellung (SBeltauSftettung) Don nerfd)iebenen ®egen= 
fttmben, einc $unft= unb ©etoerbeauSftetlung, einc attgemcine SljierfAau. 

Cattle -show (33ieljau3fteflung). Show-room. Exhibition of animals. 
An industrial exhibition. An exhibition of pictures and statues. A public 
exhibition of . . . There will be no exhibition this year. Did you visit 
the great Centennial Exhibition of Philadelphia? 

Show, d engl. gcitroort to show, ags. scavjan, ahd. scavon, mhd. shouwen, 
nhd. fcqauen; exhibition, fr exhibition d. lat. exhibere [2B$. kap, habeo = kap-eo]. 

3lu$$ciri)UCn (fid)): to excel, to signalize, to distinguish. — To excel, cig. 
„fyer&orragen", fid) befonberS in 6tn?a8 au3$etd)nen, cin 93?et|tcr in ©tmaS fern. 

— To signalize, cig. „fid) burd) ein ©ignat anbeuten", fid) fjeroortfmn nor 
alien $lnberen, jeigt ben f)bd)ften ©tab bcr 93oflfommenljeti in einer <§ad)e an. 

— To distinguish, eig. „burd) funtk abfonbern", ficr) burrfi ^aroltet tftifdje 
SRerfmale toon ^cmanb unterfdjeiben, fid) abjeidjnenb fyer&ortfyun, roeit 
fd)todd)er al3 to signalize. 

To excel in learning. He excels all his contemporaries in knowledge. 
He excels in this art. Men have various objects in which they may excel, 
or at least would be thought to excel (Chesterfield). The English have always 
signalized themselves for their unconquerable valour in battle (Crabb). He 
has signalized himself in the expedition to Britain. At that time the Roman 
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bravery signalized itself in every respect (AinswortM. The knight of La 
Mancha gravely recounts to his companion the adventures by which he is 
to signalize himself (Johnson). He distinguished himself by his military 
talents. Montesicco had distinguished himself by his military talents as one 
of the condottieri of the armies of the pope (Roscoe's Lorenzo). 

excel, fr. exceller, lat. excellere [ffij. kal, cmporragcn] ; signalize, fr. signaler 
». lat. signum [SBj. sag, roabrnebmcn], baS baftenbt 3cid>n, bag in tnand>erlct flblettungen 
unmittelbar in$ engl. gcbrungen distinguish, fr. distinguer r>. lat. distingnere 
[2^3- stig, ftcctjcn]. 



% 

©ad): rivulet, brook (brooklet), torrent. — Rivulet, ber buret) ba8 un = 
mitt el bare §erborquellen beg 2Baffer§ entftanbene ©ad), Sadjlein, rote bte 
Timtnuttoenbung fdjon anjetgt. — Brook, entfleljt aus rivulets, Sad), ftetneS 
&liifjd)en, meiftenS ©ebtrgSbad), beffen S3ett auSgefjb^lt unb jerrtffen tjl — 
Torrent, eig. „bbrrenb, brennenb, braufenb", 93erg=, ©te§= unb SRegenbad), milbeS 
Staffer. 2)a e§ feiner (£igenfd)aft nad) balb 2Bafferfufle, balb SBaffermangel, 
batb fdmeUe 3 un aW e / plbfctidje 2lbnaljme jetgt, fo mirb e3 aud) tm fig. 
(Stnne gebraud)t, um eine auf ftacf embe , aber rafd) berfltegenbe 93egetjterung 
ju bejeidinen. 

Humming, gurling rivulet. He sought them by fountain and by shady 
rivulet (Milton). Huddling brook. Smooth runs the water where the brook 
is deep. The roaring torrent is deep and wide. The French have not over- 
flowed Europe like a torrent, but like a river, which supplies its stations with 
water, and retains the power of periodic inundation (Trusler). 

Rivulet, 2>tmin. to. lat. rivus [SBj. ri, fltcjjen]; brook, ags. br6c, ahd. pruoh, 
mhd. bruoeh, nhd. $3rud>, ndd. brook, benn ©etxutung „@umpf" nidrt toeit licgt Xit 
ffiurgel tft ags. brecan, engl. to break, particip broken, acrbrodjen, burd)brod>en, alfo 
eigentlt$, ein SBaffer, bag fict) 2)ura?brua) »erfa>aftt bat; torrent, fr. torrent n. lat. 
torrere [3j. tars, b6rren]. 

^uitD (etne3 53ud)e§): volume, tome. — Volume, eig. „ber ftfrnerttdje 
Umfang", 33anb etneS SBudjeS bem 93tnben nad), »om ©utfjbinber in einen 
93anb nereintgt. — Tome, eig. „em abgefd)mttene$ Stttcf", ber Stytl etneS 
93ud)e3, bem ^nljalte nad), bte com erf offer gemadjten $f)etle etne§ 2Berfe§. 

This book has eight tomes; but it is to be bound in four volumes. An 
odd volume of a set of books bears not the value of its proportion to the 
set Many writings are bound in a volume. I am going to have my gram- 
mar bound in two volumes. 

tome, mlat. tomus [SBg. torn, fdmeiben]; volume, fr. volume u. lat. volumen 
[SBj. var, winben], SBinbung, ©djriftrofle. 

$attfte (tftffetn): bonds, fetters, chains, shackles, ties. — Bonds, bte 
33anbe, ein aUgemetner StuSbrutf: man bejetdjnet bamtt |ebe§ SBanb, gleidjbiel, 
morau§ unb moju e§ aud) gemadjt fet, foroofyl sum f^effeln, rote jum SJeretntgen. 
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Bonds liftmen ftetten unb (stride fein. — Fetters, bic ^effeln, genau ba§, 
toa§ bie Sttfje binbet unb fjmbert ju geljen unb ftd) ju beioegen. 2Ran bejetdjne 
bamit bie ©efammtljett aQ ber £>tngc, bte ba^u btenen, etnen $*erbred)er unb bgt. 
feftjufdjtiefeen. — Chains, metattene $etten. — Shackles, tnt Singular 
eig. „ber eiferne 9^tng an einem SBoljen", ftnb ^) a n b feffctn unb 93etnfd)ellen. 
— Ties, eig. „bie $noten", ftnb bie SSanbe in moratifdjer unb legaler §tnftd)t, 
»ie the sacred ties of friendship or duty; the ties of allegiance. 

Gnawing with my teeth my bonds asunder, I gained my freedom (Shak). 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death and bonds (Bible). The bonds 
of affection, which exist between parents and child, can never be broken ex- 
cept by the most unnatural and detestable wickedness (Graham). The bonds 
of fellowship. Bonds of gratitude, love. An oath is a sacred bond. The 
sacred bond of marriage His legs were so inflamed by the weight of his 
fetters, that when they were knocked off his feet, he was too weak to stand 
(Graham). They bound him with fetters of brass. Malefactors of the worst 
order have fetters on different parts of their bodies, and shackles on their 
legs. The chains disabled him from free and rapid motion. 

Bonds, o. engl. to bind, ags. bindan, goth. bindan, nhd. binben; fetters, ags. 
feotor, ahd. fSzara, mhd. ve'zzer, nhd. gaffen unb gewitynlidj ^cffd; chains, fr. chaine 
». lat. catena kat, fallen]; shackle, ags. scacul, ndl. schaekel, shakel, ®lieb 
eincr $ette ; ties ». to tie, ags. tian, contr. au§ tcgean, gefjbrenb ju goth. tiuhan, jte£jen. 

iBftttferott: failure, bankruptcy. — Failure, eig. „ba§ ^efyten", ba$ 
SBanferott merben, eine b f f entitle, erflarte 3afylung3unf aljigf ett (insol- 
vency), bie burd) Ungtucf, burd) unoorfyergefeljene ungltirfltdje Umjtdnbe ober 
(£retgniffe ofjne ©d)ulb be§ SBetreffenben, ber ju jafjlen aufljort, entftefjt; a failure 
totrb, o^ne bie ©inmifdjung be§ ©eridjtS, ju ©unften ber ©taubtger oft bcige= 
Iegt, bfb. ein 51u§brucf ber $anbel$fprad)e. — Bankruptcy, eig. „bie gebrodjene 
SBauf", ba§ ©rgebnifc toon failure, etn fikmlid)er SBanferott unb bejeidjnet 
eine ^nfoltoenj, toefdje entroeber burd) £etd)tftnn ober einen anberen toermetblidjen 
gefjter entjlefyt; oft liegt bte 9lbftd)t ber ©etrtigerei ju ®runbe. A bankruptcy 
fann ntd)t ofyne gerid)tlid)e§ 33erfabjen beigelegt toerben. 

Upon the declaration of bankruptcy he was thrown into prison, there 
to await the decision of the court. Not having sufficient wherewith to dis- 
charge his debts, he was obliged to declare his failure; but supported by 
several capitalists, he soon after resumed business. Tho greater the whole 
quantity of trade, the greater of course must be the positive number of 
failures (Burke). 

Failure, fr. feillite, o. lat. fallere [SBj. spall, taufdjen] ; bankruptcy, mlat. banca 
rupta. Cantbrad) ($riit)er tjatte auf ben ©6rfen in ^talien ieber ©anquicr feme eigene 
Cant, fetncn ©ifc, Jkafc, um ©elb adljlen, feine 95Sccfcfct <ju fcpretben u. f. to. ©enn 
cr nicbt meb> beja&ten tonntc, fo ertlarte man feine ©anf fiir gebrod&en (banco rotta). 

^flUtt: ban, outlawry, excommunication, anathema. — Ban, ifi ein aflge= 
meiner SluSbrucf fUr bte <©trafe ber 2ld)t: bie $led)tung. — Outlawry, bte $ld)t, 
gefyt au3 Don etner meltltdjen ©efellfd)aft, ober com ©taate; in lefcterer $Be= 
jie^ung Ijeifjt e3 aud) ©tea* brief. — Excommunication, SBamt, in S3ejug auf 
abgefprodjene $ed)te, geljt au§ toon etner geift Itct) en ®efeUfd)aft ober toon 
ber $trd)e. — Anathema, uberfjaupt S3annflud> im firtfjticfyen ©inne: aucff 
ber (Sebannte. 
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Hildebrand put Henry IV. under the ban. To break the ban. The 
bare anathemas of the church fail like so many bruta fulmina upon the 
obstinate and schismatical (South). The Jewish nation were an anathema 
— destined to destruction. St. Paul . . . says he could wish, to save them 
from it, to become an anathema, and be destroyed himself (Locke). 

Ban, fr. ban, mlat. bannus; beutfdjer Hbtunft ahd. pan, mhd. ban, nhd. 33<um 
(Diefenbach 1, 296—300); outlawry, au8 engl. out, ags. ut, ahd. uz, uz, nhd. au8 
unb lawry non law, ags. lagu, Gfcfefe, otfo au8 bem @d)ufce be8 (Scfc^cS, 003 elf ret; 
excommunication, fr. excommunication o. excommunicare mu, binben], in ben 
©ann tt)un; anathema, d. dvd&e/xa (ava-xi&hat) — any thing devoted, esp. to evil, 
dvd&Tjfjta, a votive offering set up in temples. (Webster, S. 50). 

33utt (b«): building, edifice, structure, fabric. — Building, etg. „ba§ 
33auen", em aflgemetner SluSbrud fiir ba§ @rrid)ten etneS ©auroerfS unb bann 
ber jum Sfierooijnen erridjtete 93au. — Edifice, etg. ,$reuerflatte", cin ©ebaube 
al§ aufgefttfyrteS SBauroerf; bafyer jebe 23aute, fie mag jum 93eroofynen beftimmt 
fcin obcr ntdjt; befonberS cin grofjarttgeS ©ebaube, ^racf)tbau. 3uroetlen aud) 
fig., mie the edifice of society. — Structure, etg. „bie 3ufammenfilgung", 
ber f unflt> olle S3au; aud) fig. $ann baS ©efUge, bte ©tvuftur in natttrlidjet 
unb fUnftlidjer $inftd)t, rote the structure of the globe, of a natural rock, of 
plants, of a mineral, of an animal. — Fabric, eig. „2Berfjiatt", ein burd) 
©rofje, 93aufttl bebeutenb erfdjetnenber SBau; aud) fig. wie the fabric of 
friendship, of laws. 

I have surveyed all your buildings. The art of building. The building of 
a church. He has ruined himself by building. The building of the edifice 
has been interrupted. The church of Saint Peter's at Rome is a stupendous 
edifice. Edifices dedicated to the service of religion have in all ages been 
held sacred (Melford, 2Btb.). In the centre of the edifice starts up a whim- 
sical sort of turret, with gilt bells (Beckford's Italy). After I had admired 
the masterly structure of the roof and the lightness of its arches, my eyes 
directed themselves to the pavement of white and ruddy marble (Beckford's 
Italy). There stands a structure of majestic frame (Pope). A commodious 
handsome, lofty, curious structure. In the whole structure and constitution 
of things, God has shown himself to be favourable to virtue, and inimical 
to vice and guilt (Blair). A huge fabric. Corinth's gorgeous fabrics seemed 
to strike the skies. 

Build, nerfcbjcbene ableitung: Matzner 1, 121, 139, altengl. beelden, aber audj 
bylle fdjiifcen; Grein 1, 132 ags. bold §au§; Wedgwood nimmt eS fjer auS bylle — 
altn. bylja bauen ; Heyne 137: „bold al3 &oljbau ju skr. bhil findere"; editice, fr. 
edifice n. lat. aedeficium [SBj. idh, brcmtenl ; structure, fr. structure o. lat. structure 
[©j. strug, ftreuen]; fabric, lat. fabrica [2B$. fa, madjen]. 

HBftttett: to build, to construct. — To build, bauen tm SUIgemeinen; 
b. f). etroa§ al§ 9Kaurer ober 3tmmermann madden ober toon fotdjen madjen 
laffen, e§ fei eine §Utte ober ein ^ataft, ein <5d)tff u. f. e§ brUcft bie 
§ an b lung au§; aud) tm bilbltdjen ©tnne. — To construct, eig. „jufammen= 
fttgen", if* ©ebaube, ©dnffe, 2Kafd>tnen u. f. to. orbnunggmafttg aup^ren, 
erbauen. 

This house is built of stones. He built a fine house. He built a town at 
his own expense (Ainsworth). To appoint where a temple shall be built (Ains- 
worth). I build my hopes on your promise. To build on the opinions of others. 
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A system of astronomy has been built upon the discovery of Copernicus re- 
specting the motion of the earth (Crabb). Prom the raft or canoe . . to 
the construction of a vessel capable of conveying a numerous crew with 
safety to a distant coast the progress in improvement is immense (Robertson). 
To construct vessels, machines; to construct an edifice, a palace. 

Build n. construct, f. Stou. 

$atter, tfattDmanit: peasant; countryman, farmer. — Peasant, &undd)ft 
jeber ftmbberoofyncr, ©egenfafc : townsman; bcrnn injofern er ba§ £anb bebaut. 
$ie ©ngldnbcr berflefyen barunter niemalS einen roofylfyabenben 23auer, fonbern 
einen lanblidjen ttrbettcr (labourer, husbandman) ober einen 93auerfned)t (bind), 
einen Don ber niebrigjten Piaffe ber Slrferbebauer ; bet auSldnbtfdje ©auer, 
ber ©efifcer etneS SBauernguteS, ber fleine Sanbmann rotrb abet burd) peasant 
bejeidjnet, 3. S3, the Danish, Swedish peasants. 2>er §lu5biucf the hut of the 
peasant beutct aucf) barauf §tn, bafe man in (Sngtanb untcr peasant im engeren 
©inne ben geringen lanblidjen Abetter ober £ag eloigner oerjtefyt. — 
Countryman, em aflgemeiner BuSbrutf fur ben, ber auf bem £anbe ao^nt, ©e= 
genfafc: townsman; bann nad) unferen SBegriffen, ber roofjlfyabenbe SBauer, 
ober iSutSbefifcer, unfer „2anbmann" im ©egenfafc „99auer". — Farmer, eig. 
„Uad)ter einet lanblidjen SBefifcung", im roeiteren Sinne ber prafttfdje £anb= 
©titl), im ©egenfafc p agriculturist, em tenner unb ftreunb ber Stonbtmrt^djaft, 
fin n?iffenjd)aftU^er i'anbnnrty. 3Jtan fann aud) nod) uergteid)en: hus- 
bandman, im attengt. &auSbater ober ftmbroirtf) (ags. husbonda ber £>au3= 
Sauenbe) in ber Ijeutigen <5prad)e nur nod) ber lanbltdje Abetter, £agel8&nex, 
auenfaHS aud) ein „fleiner *:}3ad)ter". 

Peasant, altfr. pa'isant, paissant, fr. paysan 0. pays, it. naese au8 lat. pagensia 
$u pagus [2B$. pag, fiigen] ; countryman, auS country, fr. contrce, ®egenb, mlat. con- 
trata, wie nhd. ©egenO, mhd. gegendte Don ber ^ripofition gegen, eig. ba8 <£ntgegen« 
liegenOc, unb nhd. 9Jiann ; farmer, fr. fennier ». form, 2)teieret, ^Jadrtgut, ags. feorm, 
Soft, s 43ad)tgut, fr. ferme, ^Sadjtung, mlat. firma, au8 lat. firmus, fcfi, firmare, befefligen; 
bie ietjige gorm farmer berufjt auf bem mlat. romanifefcn SBorte, baS frtt^cr an baS 
ags. feorm angelefjnt fein mag. 

^BfUtlftrflflCH , nbUVDuctt to commission, to charge, to delegate, to 
depute. — To commission*), eig. „mtt Slnmeifung abfenben", if* in ftolge 
etneS gut en $ertrauen§ $^em. beauftragen, befteflen, beooflmtidjttgen, biejeS 
ober jeneS au§jurid)ten, im v Jkibat= unb bffentlid)en £eben; befb. im £>anbel: 
fcuftrag ertfjeilen. — To charge, eig. „betoten", betrauen, bejeia^net 
„eine feierlid)e Huflage madfen, unb ben anberen fUr tyre ©rfUDtong berbinblidj 
mad)en" (Slbel). — To delegate, eig. „abfenben", 3«n<mb mit $ollmad)t ab = 
orbnen. 63 roirb bon ©efanbten, SRegierungSbeamten gebraudjt, bie 
mit $oUmad)t berfefyen ftnb. — To depute**), eig. „burd) $bfd)afeung be= 
jhmmen", jum $ertreter roaljten, 3. S3, bet '}>etitionen, feierltdjen Stbfenbungen 
an ftttrften, ft'ollegien, ftotporationen unb aud) an ein&elne ^erfonen. — @benfo 
delegate, ber Slbgefanbte, unb deputy, ber Skrtreter. To accredit, to authorize, 
to empower ftefje unter „e r m ad) ti gen". 

To be commissioned to make a purchase. He was commissianed by 
his government. A commissioned officer. I have been charged with the 
translation of this document (Melford, 3Btb.). The same messenger was 
charged with a letter to Lady Ashton (Scott). There is no man deputed by 
the king to hear you. Some persons, deputed by a meeting, called upon 
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him. The deputy of a prince, of a sheriff, of a township. To delegate 
coinmissoners. 

commission, fr. commissioner o. lat. committere, commissum, annertrauen; charge 
f. ontogen; delegate, fr. dtfeguer o. lat. delegare [©3. lagh, legal]; depute, fr. 
deputer d. lat. deputare [SB3. pu, rcraigcn]. 

*) To commission does not go beyond a single act or work (Smith). We 
commission in ordinary cases and in matters where our own will and convenience 
are concerned (Crabb). Delegate implies a specific appointment for a certain pur- 
pose, beyond which the powers of the person delegated do not extend. Depute is 
more restricted still, the duty being more defined and pointed (Smith). 

**) Taylor: „%n deputy berrfditbaS (Sewfitjltfein, in delegate bie jum 3roctfe bet 
Startietung crbaltene ©enbung aid bauptfartlicoc HorfUllung nor. ©n Sttablfanbtbat if* 
bcS Stolte* deputy im augcnblttfe, roo cr buret} bieSBatf auSgefonbert, auderlefen (de- 
putatus, abgefonbert) ift, ber getoa^lte 2)cputtrte wirb bc8 SJolfeS delegate, fobalb er 
bcr ©cnbung ftotge leiftct (delegatus, obgefonbt) unb jum ©ntritt in bte Jcammer feme 
SRcifc bab/in angetretcn bat". 

Seoifttftt, fid) (anmenben, aebraudjen): to avail one's self, to make use 
of, to employ, to use. — To avail one's self, ttn intranfttinen Sinne: „»tm 
SBertb, (value) fein, b,inreid)enb ju etnem ftmdt fein", bejetdmet aU reflert&e3 
55ctb: <£tn?a§ ju fetnem -Jfufcen Uermenben, fid) cine Sadie ju 9Jufee madden 
5. 93. eine Stobefferung, eine ©elegenfjett, bie 6d)mad)e SemanbeS, 3. 33. fetneS 
ftetnbeS, bte Itterartfdjen fctbeiten, 9latbjd)ldge u. f. to. Dgl fr. se pr^valoir 
de qc. — To make use of. ©ebraud) Don etmaS madden, nteiftenS Don 
Sadjen gebraudtf; nxnn ton ^erfonen, fo Iiegt barin etne £erabn?urbigung, 
etne ©efdjimpfung ber betrejfenben }>erfon. — To employ, etg. „einroi(feln", 
jettmetttg ju einem befitmmten 3roecfe gebraudjen, gu gemiffen anju= 
gebenben ober ju benfenben 3^(fen in $nn?enbung brtngen, atfo mit $bftd)t 
unb Ueberlegung trgenbrnoju anmenben, me tm fcflgemetnen mte to use. 
— To use, etg. „ftd) §ttlfe ft&affen", gebraurien tm Mgemeinen, etmaS 
fur fein 3iel noil oerroenben; es bejic^t fid) auf ben *>ortfciI unb Stofcen, 
ben bte SWtttel fcaben, menn man fie anmenbet. 

I hope you will avail yourself of this book. I availed myself of 
this opportunity. I gladly avail myself of your kind offer. I availed my- 
self of his talents in order to . . . (De Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). Dame 
Gourlay knew how to avail herself of this imperfect confidence ,W. Scott's 
Bride). The superiority of his talents enabled him to avail himself of these 
advantages with irresistible effect (Boscoe). Much has been said about the 
right of an author to avail himself of his predecessor' labours (YV. Scott's 
Lives'. He makes use of a pen. A tool in the hands of an intriguer is 
made use of. I made use of his advice. Do not make use of my name. 
He makes an ill use of your generosity. I shall employ it for various 
purposes. He is no more employed in that business. He employs his life 
in pleasure. He is always employed to the advantage of the poor. Language 
is employed for various purposes : the province of an historian is to convey; 
of an orator to persuade ^Yhately's Logic). Their reading is chiefly em- 
ployed on ancient authors in dead languages (Berkeley). Employ diligence 
and perseverance, and you cannot fail of success. The quantity of paper 
used annually for the supply of English newspapers is 121, 184 reams, 
some of which paper is of an enormous size; and thousands of persons are 
employed in producing these daily and weekly publications Grahani). Every 
method was used for his recovery. Hops and malt are used in brewing. 
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You should use the remedy prescribed by your physician, and not listen 
to whatever nonsense people tell you. Copper is used as an alloy in coinage 
(Asher). 

avail, fr. valoir, lat. valere [SB3. val, ftartfein]; make, ags. macjan, ndd. inaken, 
nhd. madjen, urfprimo,ltdj in ber ©ebeutung oerbinben, jufammenfiigenb geftalten; use, 
fr. user de, D. lat. uti, usus sum av, fcclfen]; employ, fr. employer d. lat. im- 
plicare [S3, plak, fatten], mlat. implicare = insumere, expendere mtt berfelben sBe* 
grtff3entrottfeuing, rote bet bent nhd. anroenben, oerroenben. 

*<BcD cutting (©inn): signification, import, meaning, sense. — Signification, 
©ebeutung liberty aupt: ein befhmmter, einem Sortc obcr Beidjen beige* 
legter ©inn.— Import, SBebeutung, ba§ roaS in einem 233orte liegt. — Meaning, 
ber 28ortfinn, bte bon bem ©predjenben bem 2Borte betgelegte 93ebeutung. — 
Sense, ber btlbttdje ober etgentttd)e ©inn etneS SBorteS. — 9J?an fann nod) 
t?ergleid>en : acceptation, bte angenommene ©ebeutung etneS 2Borte§, befonberS 
tm grammattfdjen ©inne*). 

It is necessary to get the true signification of every word, or the 
particular meaning attached to it, to weigh the import of every term and 
to comprehend the exact sense } in which it is taken (Crabb). The proper, 
improper, general signification. A literal signification. The use of the 
word minister is brought down to the literal signification of it as a servant; 
for now to serve and to minister, servile and ministerial, are terms equi- 
valent (South). The true sense of words and phrases. This writer declares 
his meaning to be so and so, it is true his words may be brought to bear 
that sense ; but such is not their obvious import. The Articles of our Church 
have been received by certain writers in a non-natural sense ; but whatever 
may have been the meaning of their compilers, the import is quite unlike 
what they are now made to say (Whately). 

Signification, fr. signification, u. lat. significatio [23$. sag, roaljroefymen]; im- 
port, fr. importance, 0. lat. importare [©3. par, fdjaffen], fnneuttragen; trop, ein» 
nibveu in®ebraud) bringen; meaning, altengl. manen d. ags. maenan, and. meinan, 
nhd. metnen [2B$. man, benfen]; sense, fr. sense, d. lat. sensus [2Bg. sant, roatn> 
ncoin ctt u 

$edettttt!tg (233td)ttgfett): importance, weight, moment. — Importance, 

SBicbtigfett uberfyaupt, fdjiiefet bie anberen StuSbrttcfe in ftdj. — Weight, eig. 
„ba§ abfolute ©emtcft, rote e§ burd) bte 3Bage ermtttelt rotrb unb bte ba§ ©e= 
tmd)t ent^altenbe SWatfe'', im ttoptfdp ©tnne ba3 ©eroid)t, roelctyeg etn ©egen= 
fianb be§ geifitv;en ©ebteteS moralifdj tyat: bie SBirlung. — Moment, etg. 
„bte ©djroere al§ beroegenbe 2J?affe'', tfl ba3, roa3 bet (Srroagungen, Unter= 
neljmungen, ?agen unb $ertydtrntffen bte Qcntfcfyetbung tyerbetfttljrt, ben 
&u3fd)lag giebt, nad) ber cjutcn unb fd)Ied)ten ©eite: entjdjetbenbe 93e = 
beutung. (£3 lajjt fid? mtt btefen SluSbrllcfen aud) nod) consequence, Solge, 
93 elan g, uergtetctyen. Xtn ©ubftonttben enrfpredjen: important, bebeutenb; 
weighty, geroic|ttg; momentous, bebeutfam, entfdjeibenb. 

*) Whately erflfirt: „The import einet 9tebe obcr ehteSSJudjeS tfl bie ©orficflung, 
bte fie ober e8 fcnberen am fcftncllften giebt, (which it most readily conveys to 
others); the meaning ifi etc Sorjlettung, bie nad) ber anftefct beS ©predjenben ober 
(Bcfcreibenben roirtlt'd) Slnberen gegeben roerben foil; the sense ift 1) ber roefentltdje ^n=- 
bait be$ ®anjen ilberfjaupt, 2) bte Derfa^iebencn Slrten, in benen man tbn oerjiefjen farm, 
unb bie Storftemmgen, bte er Slnberen ju geben oermag. 
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He that considers how soon he must close his life, will find nothing of 
so much importance as to close it well (Johnson]. The possession of Gi- 
braltar is highly important to England ; it is more important to me than 
you are aware of. The finest works of invention are of very little weight, 
when put in balance with what refines and exalts the rational mind (Spec- 
tator). The counsels of a nation are always weighty because they involve 
the interests of so many. A thing of no moment, small moment, great 
moment. It it an abstruse speculation, but also of far less moment to us 
than the others (Melford, <H?tb.) 

Importance, f. to. t>. ®.; weight t?. weigh, toicgen, rofigen, ags. vegan nut 6cm 
©ubftontto ags. vaege, Sage unb Dem abgctciteten weight, ags. viht, mhd. geviht, 
nhd. ©erotcfjt; moment f. Slugenblicf. 

$3cbttt()ll!tg: condition, stipulation. — Condition, ift bte beantragte ober 
gefd)e§ene §ejifefcung uon SBebtngungen, bte at§ ©runblagen fur ben ©tntrttt 
unb bic ftortfefcung etneS 33erb,altniffe3, 3uftanbe8 u. f. xo. gelten fallen: ber 
angenommene gall fUr ba§ Sintreten einer £f)atfac$e. — Stipulation, 
ift bte eiitjelne Slbmadjung in etnem Sertrage: bertragSmtijjtge fcbrebe. 
9)?an fann nod) berglettfjen clause: befonbere SBebingung (93orbef)alt, ftlaufel), 
unb terms: the term a) bie ©renje, b) ber Xermtn, at3 jettttdje ©renje fiir 
bte (Srfiiflung einer SBebingung, c) bie 23ebtngung (al8 bte (^renje fiir etn 3"= 
geftdnbnifc), d) terms, bte jugefianbenen gegenfetttgen SBebingungen. 

On condition. To accept conditions. Many are apt to believe in 
remission of sins, but they believe it without the condition of repentance. He 
is bound by his word to take the same conditions which he made himself. 
These conditions are very hard. The stipulations of the allied powers to 
furnish each his contingent of troops (Truster). 

Condition, fr. condition, n. lat. conditio [SBj. dak, aeigen]; stipulation, fr. sti- 
pulation, o. lat. stipulatio [28$. stip, fefflleflen]. 

^cbiivfen (nfltljtg Ijaben): to lack, to want, to need, to require. £)te 
3 erfien 2B8rter btlben etne ftltmaj in ber gunafjme b e g gpfongelS. To lack, 
ntdjt fyaben (I lack e§ fef)lt mtr an). — To want, ctg. „93eburfnij3 nad) etmaS 
fub,Ien", braudjen, ift einer angene^men ©ad)e beraubt fein, $Bequemlid)= 
feiten entbefyren, unb etwaS fyaben muff en. — To need, niJtfjtg 
§aben, bebeutet 2Wanget an fotdjen 2)tngen letben, beren 93eftfc unentbef>r* 
lid) ift: 53 c b iir f ntf f e entbefyren. dbenfo bte gletdjlautenben ©ubjranttbe. 
2Jcan fann fyierattt nod) nergletdjen : necessaries, ba§, meffen man bureaus unb 
unbebtngt bebarf; befonberS bie notfytgften SebenSbebttrf ntffe; necessities, 
SBeburfntffe, roeldje bte Um ft an be not^menbtg madjen; necessity, bte 
bring e n bfre 9cotl), aufjerfte Slrmutfy. — To require, etg. „mteberfud)en", 
etroaS al§ erf or ber lid) in Slnfprud) nefymen: erf orb em, notfymenbtg mad)en, 
erljeifdjen. ©benfo requirement. 

He lacks that which alone can make him happy, which is contentment. 
To lack wisdom, understanding, virtue, religion. To lack decorum. To be 
rich is to have more than is desired, and more than is wanted (Johnson). 
This old man seems to want a staff for his support. I shall want a 
great deal of paper, having so many letters to write (Asher). This country 
was never wanting in kind hearted princes. And what the conversation wan- 
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ted in wit, was made up in laughter (Goldsmith's Vicar). It proceeds from a 
want of knowledge. I could not pay your bill for want of money. All per- 
sons need warm clothing and a warm house in winter. If the old saying, 
«A friend in need is a friend in deed,» be true, how much more valuable 
must be a friend in necessity (Graham). Necessity has no law. It is 
our duty to relieve the necessity of those who are in distress (Graham). 
To make a man happy, virtue must be accompanied with at least a mo- 
derate provision of all the necessaries of life (Budgell). The poor have 
in general little more than necessaries. To require repose; to require 
haste, time. Difficult matters require a steady attention (Crabb). I re- 
quire an hour to collect myself. It did, indeed, require a greater self- 
control than the reader may at first imagine (Bulwer). I remember to have 
heard a great man say, that nothing required more judgement than making 
a present (Swift). 

lack, ndl. lack, laeck, laecken, fotoie ndd. lak, laken, SDiangel, tabeln: tin 
jocitcrcr Urfprung Ififjt bunfel an cincn 3ufanmtenf)ang mit bem beutfcqen „ltd, Ciicfe," 
olfo SMangel, benfen; want fotnmt Don goth. van, ags. vana, 2Hanget; bolder ags. 
vanian, fdjtoinben, engl. vanish unb void im fr. ijm @an8f. (jetjjt vana unfrud&tbar, 
leer, ofyne; need, ags. neod, Ijeifjt 9iotfj unb ijl Dewanbt mit ,,nid)t" ; require, altengl. 
requere, altfr. requirre, t>. lat. requirere f2Bj. kish, auSftfjeibenj. 

^cfctjlctt: to command, to order, to ordain, to enjoin, to bid.*) — To 
command, befefylen, befeljligen, beljerrfdjen, „fefct ben SBcfi^ abfotuter 9ftatf)t 
borauS unb ben SEBiflen, fie nad) eigenem (Srmeffen &u gebraud)en." 2)a§ 2Bort 
totrb gebraudjt bon ©ott, tjofyen meltlttfjen ®eroaltf)abern, iiberljaupt bon 
jebem, ber in ber Sage ift, abfolut ju gebteten. — To order, etnen SBefet^l 
ertfyetlen, gebietcn, anotbnen, ift „ber SluSflufe einer lji%ren ©teflung" ober 
k $erfon, roeldje beftefytt. 93ei to order benft man an etnen etnjelnen, bon einer 
etnjetnen *}3erfon auSgeljenben, bejrtmmten 91 u f t r a g. abgefcr)mci(f) = 
ten ©ebraud) §et§t to order beorbern, b. t). fetnen SBtHen in SScjug auf 
etroaS ju erfennen geben. ©o in gefdjaftlidjen SBejieljungen, too to order 
ntd)t§ SBefefylenbeS tnefyr an (id) fyat (befletlen). — To ordain, fefifefcen, be= 
fttmmen, fle^t nod) (ji%r al§ to command. ©3 tft ba§ ebetfte bon ben 
2Bertern be3 SBefeljlenS unb totrb nur fiir etnjetne, beftimmte Suffrage gebraudjt, 
bie oon ben Ij8cf)jien ^irnmttfd^en unb trbtfdjen ®etoalten au§ge§en, ntd)t fur etnen 
©tnjelnen, fonbetn firr bie ganje 2flenfd)ljeit, ganje ©otter unb ftlaffen. — 
To enjoin, au§btua*ttd) anbefeljlen, etnfd)drfen, auferlegen, tjl befefylen, bor= 
fdjreiben, etne ftntoetfung ertfyeiten nut 9Jiicffidr)t auf bie „ljbljere 
©tnfid)t be§ SubjeftS." ^n to enjoin trttt mefyr bte moraltfdy, at3 bie 
gebietertfdje ©ette Ijerbor unb be$ief)t ftd) auf bte ©rfiillung einer atlgemetnen 
ftttttcfjen $fltd)t. — To bid, fjeifcen, gebieten, ift etn 2Bort bon roeiter S8e= 
beutuug, in bem bte SSegrtffe : bitten, raimfdjen, aufforbern, befetyten, beretntgt 
finb. ^n ber fyeutigen ©pradje toirb bamtt cnttoeber ein fanfter, fyofltdjer ober 
nacbbrudlidyr Sefeijt bejetdjnet. ©6enfo unterfdietben ftcfy: command, order, 
injunction. 

The general commanded his soldiers to storm the fortress. Circum- 
stances forced the Emperor to command that . . . (Abel). He was com- 
manded by Nero to put himself to death. To have the command of the 

*) 2Hc engttfdjcn *erba be3 ©efe^S o. Abel, ©erlin 1878 (recenf. in ben cngl. 
©tubien »on Dr. Asher). 
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army. To command silence. This vessel is commanded by Captain 
Edington. He commands armies, assembled from different countries. I 
am always at your command. The regiment was under his command. 
What have you to say, why I should not order you to be ducked in the 
loch? (W. Scott). The physician ordered me to be let blood. Just before 
the concert commenced, Mr. Samuel Wilkins ordered two glasses of rum 
and water (Dickens). The prince was released by order of the prince. 
I have paid it by your order. He had no occasion to exercise that evening 
the duty enjoined upon him by his Christian Faith (W. Scott). It endea- 
vours to secure every man's interest by enjoining that truth and fidelity 
be inviolably preserved (Tillotson). Bid the footman fetch a bottle of ale. 
Bid the dishonest man mend (Shak). 

Command, fr. commander, d. lat. commendare man, urateffen]; order unb 
ordain, fr. ordonner, t>. lat. ordinare [2B*. ardh, forbem]; enjoin, fr. enjoindre, o. lat. 
injnngere [ffij.ju, ocrfcintenj; bid, ags. biddian, ndl. bidden, ahd. pittan, nhd. bitten. 

©tfUlfett,*) bcidjmuUcii : to stain, to soil, to sully, to tarnish. — 
To stain, etg. „gletd)fam entfarben", tiberfjaupt: bunt ober flecftg madden, be = 
f u b e I n , etg. u. trop. — To soil, etg. „fubeln", f>efte«fen Don ©dprtften 
unb ©emalben, aud) trop. — To sully unb to tarnish, etg. „betfyuflen", metft 
uon Dingen, bie inner en SBertlj fyaben: trttben, oetbunfeln. 

To stain the hand with blood; to stcmi clothes with vegetable juice; 
to stain a wall with chalk. The black ingredient of our dispositions, which 
stains our souls, is envy. 

Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now soiled and stained (Milton). 
To soil a picture by a touch of the finger. Statues sullied yet with sa- 
crilegious smoke. Let there be no spots to mlly the brightness of this 
. solemnity (Atterbury). Virtues sullied by slander. Character sullied by 
infamous vices. This bust is sullied with smoke. To tarnish a metal. 
To tarnish gilding. To tarnish the brightness and purity of colour. To 
tarnish reputation and honour. I am not now what I once was, for since 
I parted from thee, fate ha s tarnished my glories (Trapp). 

Stain, Deirurjt au3 distaine — to discolour, fr. deteindre, D. lat. distingere 
[2Ba. tak, flie&en]; soil, ags. svljan, goth. sauljan, ahd. soldn, nhd. munbattlid) 
f otjlcn ; bod) benujt wobl bie engl. gorm crft auf ban fr. souiller, roenn aud) fetjr bet 
germanifcbc©tammmitein»trfenmod)te; sully tebnt fid) mebr an ben beutfdjen ©tamm 
an, nhd. fubetn; tarnish, fir. ternir, 0. bem abjettio terne, biefeS n. ahd. tarni, 
Derbiifit, tarnjan, oer^iulen; ogt. ndd. Sarnlappe, foroic engl. dark. 

*) Webster: to stain — to discolour by the application of foreign matters, 
to make foul; to soil — to make dirty on the surface (to soil a garment with 
dnst); to sully — to dirt u. to darken; to tarnish, induced by the air or by dust 
(to diminish and destroy the lustre or purity of). 

©efretett (erlofen) : to deliver, to free, to set free (to set at liberty), 
to liberate, to affranchise,, to release, to relieve, to redeem. — To deliver, 
frehnadjen, ift bet generette SluSbrucf : lo§marf)en, befreten Don etnem Uebet, 
ba3 fd)on ba ift; mandraial = erlbfen. — To free, ftcf) fret madjen bon 
bem, ma§ man fid) felbft aufgebirtbet §at ober burd) Umftdnbe auferlegt ift. — 
To set free (to set at liberty), bie ffcei^ett mtebergeben, in ftretljiett fefcen. 
— To liberate, befreten bon Qmanq unb ©efangenfdjajt. — To affranchise, 
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bcfonberS au3 ber ©flaoerei fiefreten. — To release, eig. „toteberlo§taffen", 
toSmadjen, loSgeben, fyat eine umfaffenbe Sebeutung: befreten au3 ber 
©efangenfcfyaft, Don fftffeln unb 53erbtnblidf)fctten ; erUfen Don Duatcn unb 
$ranfl)eit; burd) ben £ob Don grofcen Sdnnerjen befreten. — To relieve, 
eig. „mieberauff)eben," ift etn ^tft ber ©rofjmutfy, bet ^erfonen: Den ©dnner&en, 
9?otIj unb (Slenb befreten ; bet <Sad)en : Unburn ober ganj befeitigen. 9Kan fottd&t 
nicf)t bloS oom „relieving a sufferer", fonbern aud) Dom „ relieving a pain, 
relieving a distress" (Whately). — To redeem, eig. ,,5UTucffaufen'', bejetcbnet, 
au3 ber ©efangenfcfyaft, $ned)tfd)aft ober Don trgenb etner 33erbinblid}feti burd) 
ein £5fegetb retten, ertbfen. — To save, to rescue fielje unter „erretten". 

At length I am delivered from that tyranny. From these taxes the 
commissioners cannot deliver us by allowing an abatement (Franklin). I 
saw, with unspeakable pleasure, the whole society delivered from its sor- 
rows (Addison). He was delivered from fear, from captivity, from prison. 
We have freed ourselves from this burden. He has freed his estate from 
rent, taxes and all incumbrances. To set free a slave from his slavery. 
The king has set his subjects free from certain tributes. The inquisitor 
rang a bell, and ordered Nicolas to be forthwith liberated. To release 
from captivity. The pope released him from his oath. I cannot release you 
from your promise (Melford, 2Btb.) To release from a contract, an office. 
It will release me for ever from an ungrateful service, for it is my firm 
and unalterable determination never again to set my foot on hoard a king's 
ship (Southey). To relieve a person in time of distress. It is charitable 
to relieve the wretched. One can scarce reflect without a smile on the 
troops of beggars, waiting every morning till the lady arose, to know whe- 
ther their wants were to be relieved (The World). To redeem a cap- 
tive. They have succeeded in redeeming whole parishes from pauperism 
(Bulwer). 

Deliver, fr. dclivrer o. inlat. deliberare [2Bj. lubh, begcfjren]; affranchise, fr. 
affranchir, ». franc, ba3 romanifcne Sort wirb Don bem SSolfSnamcn „granfcn" ab» 
geleitet unb mit bem ©tamm toon fret, engl. free in Serbinbung gebracbt; bie (£nt* 
micfetung ift im einjetncn unflar; oergleicfje Grimm 4, 56 ff.; free, ags. freo, goth. 
freis, ahd. fri, nhd. fret; release, altfr. relaisser uub beffclbcn ©tammefc reJacher, o. 
lat. laxare [Sh. lag, fcfjlctff feinl; relieve, fr. relever, o. lat. relevare [lag, fprtngen]; 
redeem, fr. redimer, o. lat. redimere jam, neontenl. 

$cfretC!t ($erbtnbtid)fett, 23erpf(td)tung, ©trofe ertaffen): to exempt, to 
absolve. — To exempt, eig. „au3nefymen Don", befreten Don Safien, 6teuern, 
befonberS Dom SJtilttdrbtenjfe. — To absolve,*) eig. „abroafd)en, toSlofen", be= 
Stefjt fid) befonberS auf bte ^uffyebung ber Serpfltdjtung, etne <Sd)ulb ju be= 
5al)ten ober etne (Strafe ju erletben: entbtnben Don, ertaffen; tm ftro> 
ttdjen Stnne fretfpredjen Don.**) 

They have been exempted from some taxes. The Jews in France 
and Prussia are not exempted from military duty, and many of them 
have greatly distinguished themselves. I absolve you from your sins. How 
can he be absolved from punishment (Melford, 333tb)? To absolve from 
allegiance or from the obligation of an oath. To absolve from the impu- 
tation of criminal conduct. To absolve a person from a promise. 

Exempt, fr. exempter, o. lat. eximere [2Bj. jam, nefnuen]; absolve, fr. absoudre, 
lat. absolvere lav, retnigen]. 

* I o « P P e r , Sngltf *e Spncn^mir. 4 
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*) To absolve had originally a religions force, which it has not yet entirely 
lost. It refers to the loosing obligations, and the setting free from the conse- 
quences of sin and guilt, or from such ties, as it would be sin and guilt to violate, 
as oaths, promises (Smith). 

**) To disencumber, eig. „©dwtt rocgra'utnen", n't non einer briitfenben Haft, Un* 
rube, $9efd)rocrbe, non irgenb cinem £>inberniffc bcfrcien, entbinbcn; to rid if! uorjugg- 
roeife jemanb un6 fu* non cinem Wftigen, jubringlidjen 2Hcnf*en bcfreicn, etlSfcn, unb 
con jeber 31rt bed 3 roan 9 f S 0Dcr tiberpaupt bed Uebeld lo$mad)en. The world was 
rid of this monster. J shall rid myself of this business I have rid myself of 
his passions, prejudices and frailties. 

$CfricMQCtt : to content, to gratify, to satisfy. — To content, ift be^ 
friebigen ttberhaupt : jufriebenftetlen. — To gratify, jundebft erfreuen, ^er= 
gntigen madjen, roirb juroeilcn flebraudjt, um ein 93erlangen \u fiiUen (to gra- 
tify the appetite), befonber$ aber bon ber 93efriebigung einer inner en l'eiben= 
fchaft. — To satisfy ift befriebigen in bem i2inne bon Ororberungen er = 
fatten, bad ©eforberte leiften, befonberS fetne *5cbulbner burcb ©ejabtung 
befriebigen (abfinben). 

One cannot content every one. Do not content yourselves with ob- 
scure and confused ideas. Pilate willing to content the people, released 
Barabbas. To gratify vanity, ambition; to gratify one's passions, pride. 
An epicure is gratified with those delicacies which suit his taste. He 
was gratified with hearing a piece of Weber's composition finely performed 
(Crabb). His wealth enabled him to gratify to the utmost the passions, 
which had no outlet in business or ambition (Bulwer). To satisfy a cre- 
ditor, a claim, debt, legal demand; to sutis/y an execution. A grave 
question arose, whether the money should be paid directly to the discon- 
tented chiefs, or should be employed to satisfy the claims, which Argyle 
had against them (Macaulay). 

Content, fr. con tenter, o. lat. contentus geniigfam ; btc8 oon continere, feflbalten, 
jufammenfaffen, trop. bej»Spmen, majjigen; gratify, fr. gratifier o. lat. gratiheari, 
Qem. eine ©cffiUigteit erroeifen; satisfy, fr. satisfaire P. lat. satisfacere [SBj. sa, fatt.] 

$CfricfttgunR (3ufriebenpeit): contentment, satisfaction, gratification.— 
Contentment, 3ufrteDenbeit, frotjer ©enufj beffen, roaS man (pat. — Satisfaction, 
eig. „©enugtpuung", ift baS ©crgniigen iiber bie $cfriebigung, (Erf Billing cineS 
gepegten ©Utrjdjel. — Gratification, junfiebft Sillfaprung, Stanelnnlicpfeit, ift bie 
ooUftfinbigc ©cfriebigung etueS fpeciellen 9Jerlangen$ bed ®eifteS unb ber @inne *) 

*) Whately: „ Gratification ((Srfreuung, Skrgniigen, Swnepmlidjfeit, audi: Ste- 
friebigung.) , pat nicpt noiproenbig ben ©inn, bag bad Skrgniigen bura? einen Snbercn 
und berettet roorben ift. ©3 rotrb oft fiir finnticbe grcube (enjoyment) gebraudjt, roie: 
the gratifications of the palate, bie 5 rcu ben, Oeniiffe be3 (&aumen§. Contentment, 
beffen SBurjcl geroifj baS 3cittoort „to contain" (jufammenpalten) ift, erftrecft fid) nidjt 
auf bie frudjtlofen SJSiinfcpe nadj cttoaS Unerreidjbarem , fonbern ber tfreiS beS SBcr=- 
langenS befdjranft fid? auf bag, roa§ ^em. befttjt. Satisfaction fagt, bajj rotr Me8 cr« 
langt pabeu, roa§ roir paben roollen ; nicpt : bag ber SreiS unfereS SJerlangenS befdirantt, 
wotjl aber, bafj er au£gefultt, Doflfommen befriebigt ift. — Satisfaction bebeutet audj 
(Sprcnerttarung, f. g. ©atiSfattion, unb jurociten, roenn auf ba§ Sktragen, 85er= 
batten angeroenbet, 53tUigung, ©eifafl (approbation). „Your behaviour gives me great 
satisfaction." 

Sbcnfo berfjattcn ftd) contented, sufrieben, geniigfam; satisfied, jufrieben 
geftcflt, befriebigt; gratified, befriebigt, in bem Sinne bon erfreut, bergnttgt. „Gra- 
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tified briicft Skrgniigeit cms, ba§ burd) bie 93etrad)tung, bajj air e§ tjjeilweife 
einem Slnberen Derbanfen, ndfyer beftimmt roirb." 

Passion pursues satisfaction; indolence invites to contentment (Trusler). 
Contentment without external honour is humility. The poorest man may 
be contented; but the most enormous wealth and most sucessful ambition 
have seldom produced satisfaction (Graham). As I have been disappoint- 
ed myself, it will be very hard, if I have not the satisfaction of seeing 
other people succeed better (Graham). I am satisfied; my boy has done 
his duty. He expressed himself perfectly contented with his task. Since 
I cannot obtain satisfaction, I must be content without it. The gratifi- 
cation of the appetites, of the sonses, of the desires, of the heart. 

$CftCftettfjeit (Sreignifj) : adventuro, event, occurrence, accident, incident. 
— Adventure, Slbenteuer, ift cine aufeerorbentticr)e , feltfame, befonberS mit 
©efafyren uerbunbene ^Scgeben^ett ; aud) romanljafte (oft fingtrte) 93egebenfyett. — 
Event, etg. „ba§ §crau3fommen", SBegebenfycit, (ba§ etngettetene (Sretgnife) 
im Slflgemeinen, toa§ fid) in ber 2Belt, tm offentlidjen unb ^rinatteben 
eretgnet, e3 bejetdmet aud) baS, roaS einjetne ^rtnatperfonen betrifft unb ift 
bann: ein totd)tiger 93orfaII. — Occurrence, cig. „baS ©ntgegenlaufen", 
3*orfaU, ift etnc ^egcbenljett, bie etnselnen ^erfonen begegnet; ftc tft jufdflig. — 
Accident, cig. „roa§ ijtnsufdflt", Unfal!, ftufaU, fonn nidjt berljinbert roerben 
unb erjeugt Summer, mituntcr Unfyeil. — Incident, eig. „ma§ fytnetnfdu't", tft ctn 
unertnarteter 3roWenfan, ber einjelne "JSerfonen betrifft.*) 

An escape from shipwreck, an encounter with wild beasts or savages 
are adventures, which individuals are pleased to relate, and others to hear 
(Crabb). I am about to relate an adventure, which to many will appear 
incredible, but of which I was in great part an eye-witness The making 
of peace, the loss of a battle, the death of a prince are national events. 
The adoption of an employment, the taking of wife are events, but not in- 
cidents. The death of a relation is a melancholy occurrence. The ordinary 
occurrences of life. A robbery or the death of individuals are properly 
occurrences, which afford subject for a newspaper, and excite an interest 
in the reader. A fire, the fall of a house, the breaking of a limb are acci- 
dents or incidents (Crabb). The sailor related the incidents connected 
with the loss of his ship. 

Adventure, fr. aventure (nhd. angetefjnt, a&enteuer, mhd. aventiure) ju fr. avenir, 
lat. advenire, anlommen, bann begegnen ; event, fr. evenement to. lat. cventus ; occurrence, 
fr. occurence to. lat. occurrere [SL*v kar, gefjenj; accident, fr. accident, mlat. accidens, 
3nfafl, incident, fr. incident, lat. incidere [2B$. kad, fatten]. 

*) Graham u. Whately fyaben biefe SBbrter nid&t oergtidjen. Melford toergtetdH nur 
accident mit chance unb fagt Don bem erfleren: accident toirb Don qetoefenen 2>tngen, 
bie nidjt mefjr geanbett toerben fBnncn, gebraudjt. Taylor oergleidjt incident, accident, 
event. 3lfle3 roa§ fid) fturrdgt, jet e3 burd) 3 u f fl tt ober ©eredmung, fann mitfltedjt ein 
incident (£ineinfallenbe§) genannt toerben. Accident (^tnjufaflenbeS). fdtfie&t bie $bee 
ber ©erectynmtg au8, unb event fdjliefjt bie 3bee beS 3ufall3 au3. An event (baS^er- 
auSgefommene) tfl ein (Sreignifj toon grbfjerer Siaitiafeit, aI8 ein incident, unb bejiefrt 
fid? ntefjr auf ben Sintritt eincr Siataftrotofye, ate auf beren golgen. 

©CflCftUCtt (jufammentreffen): to encounter, to meet (with). — To en- 
counter, al3 ttanfttibeS 3eitwort, sunddjft anfallen, jufatltg, unbermutfyet 
begegnen, antreffen = to come across anybody; bfb. feinbltd) begegnen. — 

4* 
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To meet, jufammentreffen, gembtynlid): ^emanb tetabtebeter ober erwarteter 
9tfajjen an ctnem befHmmten £)rte finbcn unb to meet with = to happen 
to meet, meiflen3 jufdQtg trcffen. — $)er Unterfd)teb biefer 2B5rter roirb ntd)t 
immcr genau beobad)tet. 

To encountei* a friend. I am most fortunate in encountering you. 
Two armies encountered each other. To encounter obstacles, difficulties; 
to encounter strong evidence of a truth. Three armies encountered at 
Waterloo. Fierce encountering angels (Milton). Falstaff at that oak shall 
meet with us (Shak). We will meet at four o'clock. I met him in the 
street. We shall meet on the first Tuesday in the month. I met with an 
accident. If you meet him to-day, you will find him in rags ; if to-morrow, 
in gold and jewels. 

Encounter, fr. encontrer, rencontrer, n. bcm lat. in contra. oergl. nhd. ent* 
gegnen, begegnen; meet, ags. metan (lat. occurrere), ndl. moeten, ndd. moten, inoten. 

©egegttftt (jtdj autragen): to happen, to chance. — To happen, jidj 
jutragen, gefdjefjen, aud) ftd) plbfctid) eretgnen, bejieljt fid) auf gute roie biJfe 
©retgntffe.*) — To chance, jufd'Utg gefcfyefyen, ftd) treffen, fid) ereignen, mtrb 
ton folajen (Sretgntffen, 3ufaflen 9 C W> jufafltg unb unermartet etntreten, 
mit upon auf ^emanben flofjen, wofytn geratfyen.**) Stu^crbem fann man ter= 
gtetajen: to occur, torf alien, untermutfyet eintreten (survenir); to come 
to pass, ftd) 6egcbcn (se passer). 

The newspapers contain an account of all that happens in the course 
of the day or week. It happened without my knowing it. This ?ia])pens 
still more luckily than I hoped for. They talked together of all these things, 
which had happened. Listeners and busy-bodies are ready to catch every 
word, that chances to fall in their hearing (Melford). He shall know it, if 
I chance to see him. They chanced to be with me. I chanced to be 
there when he arrived. I chanced to pass by that palace. He chanced 
upon some Turks. He chanced upon some robbers. 

Happen. 2>cr ©tamm etfdjeint auf nerfdjiebenen (Sebicten: altn. happ, ©liitf, 
kelt. hap, ©liicf. (@. Mueller, I, 489.) chance ». fr. chance, Siirfelfptel , nt bcm 
Settoort choir, lat. cadere, fallen; nhd. ©change, baf?er bie fficbenSart „in bie ©cfymje 
fdtfagen". 

*) Crabb: „To happen bejiefyt ftd) auf afle (Steigniffe, ofcne Sftebenbegriff". 
**) Crabb: „To chance beaciamet, bafj ftd) et»a« olme ©inoerfldnbntfi, Hbfid&t, aud) 
oft oljne ©ejug auf eine anbere ©a$e jugetragen bat". 

©CgC^CIt: to celebrate (to keep), to commit, to perpetrate. — To 
celebrate, etg. „aaljlreid) befudjen," fyeifet: fejUtd) begefyen, toon offentltdjen unb 
gamiltenfeftot — To commit, begefyen im SUIgemetnen, ton Sergefyen ter= 
fdjtebener 8(rt unb ©rbfee. — To perpetrate,*) etg. „ganjltd) ju ©tanbe 
bringen": terUben, ton fdjroeren, abfdjeuliajen ^etbredjen. 

To celebrate a marriage, a birthday, a battle. To celebrate the 
funerals of illustrious men. The Olympian games were celebrated once in 
five years (Potter). To keep a feast, the passover. I went with them to 
the house of God . . . with a multitude that kept holiday (Bible). Avarice 
seduced Earth's children to commit the detestable crime of parricide upon 
her, and mangling her body, to ransack her very bowels for hidden treasure 
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(Hume). Lands and tenements commit no treason (Dryden). Violence has 
been committed on him. Frequent commission of crimes hardens the 
heart. 

Then shows the forest which, in after times, 

Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 

A refuge made (Dryden). To perpetrate foul, horrid deeds. 

Celebrate o. lat. celebrare, atum [2Bj. kal, begeljen]; commit, fr. coramettre 
o. lat. cum-mittere [2Bj. mat, geten laffen], iibcrtr. anfangen; perpetrate, fir. perpetrer 
o. lat. per-patrare, etroaS burd?fefcen [con ber 2Bj. pat, tyeilfjaft roerbcn] (Vanicek, 87). 

*) The term is however, used of lighter matters, as to perpetrate a blunder, 
or a gross fault in manners, when we wish sarcastically to exaggerate (Smith). 

©Cfltet&C avidity, eagerness, covetousness, cupidity, concupiscence. — 
Avidity, bte fwrfe unerfdttltdje S3 e gefyrlidjfett, bte ungebulbtge SBcgterbe ; 
tm ttblen ©hme btc ©ier. — Eagerness, cig. „<2cf)arfe", ift ba3 brimftige 23er» 
langen, ba3 letbenfcfjaftltdje Streben, bic SRttfyrtgfett, etn &id ju erretaVn. 
— Covetousness, ift cm unertaubteS Skrlcmgen, btc ?ttfternfyeit nad) bcm 
93eft§, nad) bem ®ut Slnberer. — Cupidity, cin fyeftigeS unb ungeftUmeS 33er= 
tangen, ift bor$ug3meife btc ftnnttdje 2ujt. — Concupiscence, ber natttrttaje 
fcang ju bcm SBbfen, ^erbotenen, befonberS bibltjd) : btc ©innentuft, gletjdjcStuji. 

To eat with avidity. I feel a strong avidity for sugar. To seize 
with avidity. His books were received and read with an unexampled avi- 
dity. He eats and drinks with an extraordinary avidity. I have heard 
that Addison's avidity did not satisfy itself with the air of renown, but that 
with great eagerness he laid hold on his proportion of the profits (Johnson). 
His eagerness is discovered in his looks. They looked with an impatient 
eagerness for a letter from their uncle. The soldiers fought with a great 
eagerness in order to gain the battle. Covetousness debases a man's spirit. 
Avarice is abroad watching in the day, while concupiscence like a pestilence 
walks in darkness (Home). 

Avidity, fr. avidite, lat. aviditas [SBj. av, gem fyaben] ; eagerness t». eager, alt- 
engl. egre, fr. aigre D. lat. acer l^Bx. ak, fpifc]; covetousness, fr. convoitise 0. to 
covet, 6egcf)ten, au8 fr. convoiter, mlat. cupitare, btc§ n. lat. cupere; cupidity, fr. 
cupidito D. lat. cupiditas; concupiscence, fr. concupiscence x>. mlat. concupiscentia 

kup, roaden]. 

^Cfllcitcn to accompany, to escort, to attend (on, upon). — To ac- 
company, eig. „8rotgcnoffc fetn", 93egletter f etn, beglettcn auf etnem ©ange, 
einer 9ieife, etnem 3* e ^ e ^ u m SBegtetteten §od)ad)tung ober §reunbfd)aft 
ju ermetfen, ober aud) un3 fetbfi Ijterburd) etn SBergnligen madjen; aud) bon 
Xtngen: etroa3 mtt etroaS berbtnben. — To escort, getetten, jur ©td)er= 
fjeit, jum Sdjufc ober au§ $orftd)t mit etner 53eberfung umgeben. — To attend 
(on, upon), eig. „nad) irgenb einer SRidjtung fytnfpannen", fidj ^emanbem at3 
Skgleiter unb ganger anf d)lte|$€tt # al§ £tenerfd)aft tm ©efotge etner bor= - 
nefymen, I)ofyen ^rfon fctn ; aud) fig. bie Jolge DO n etn?a3 fetn (to attend with). 

I shall accompany you to the Museum. His friend accompanied 
him to the next town. He was accompanied by some priests. I found 
him accompanied with one person only, a commonplace talker (Steele). 
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I accompanied with the violin. All that she says is accompanied with 
a soft smile. These measures have been accompanied with bad prin- 
ciples. The present was accompanied with a note. Superstition has been 
accompanied with very fatal effects (Ferguson). To escort a baggage- 
waggon; to escort a public functionary. Two frigates escorted the con- 
vey. They were attended by a multitude of slaves. The king was attend- 
ed by his son. 1 attended upon his highness. I attended him on his 
expedition. This disorder is always attended with fever. The effects 
with which tins measure was attended, could not be foreseen. The Earl 
is attended by two pages, two gentlemen, and four grooms. 

Accompany, au8 ad, cum u. pauis, mlat. companium; escort, fr. escorter, cnt- 
fprec&ent) cinem 'lat. excorrigere mtt ber SegriffSentimtfelung : auredjtroeifen, roeggeleiten; 
attend, fr. attendre, lat attendere ta, fccljnen]. 

©Cgrubftt: to bury, to inter. — To bury, eig. „bergen" (Schiller in 
ber ®totfe: „2Btr bergen in bcr @rbe ©djoojj" «.), ba§ gen?6fmtid)fte 2Bort 
flir begraben, eigentltd) unb bilblid), bon SRenfdjen, Sljieren unb Dingen. — 
To inter, eig. ,,tn bte (Srbe legen", beerbigen, ifTt fcicrlid) jur @rbe befiatten 
in 93ejug auf bie geroeiljte @rbe, n?orin bic $ivd)e tyre ©liebet tegt. Wan fann 
aujjerbem nod) uergtetdjen to entomb = to put in a vault, fr. de'poser (un 
niort), beifefeen in ftamilien=©viifte (@rbbegrabnifc). 

Self-murderers were formerly buried in the highways (Crabb). Christians 
in general are buried in the Church-yard. The soldiers were buried where 
they had fallen. Dogs are never interred, though they are frequently 
buried. To bury a knife - blade in a victim ; to bury one's face in one's 
hands; to bury strife, animosity, hope. The house suddenly fell in; and 
six of the workmen were buried in the ruins (Graham). To bury the hatchet 
(tomahawk), bie ©rwttajrt begraben = ftrtebe fd)tiefeen, ben Sirett beilegen. 
Those who are buried with religious ceremonies are interred. The kings 
of England were formerly interred in Westminster Abbey. The corpse of 
Henry V. was intended near the shrine of Edward the Confessor; and the 
tomb was long visited by the people with sentiments of veneration and 
regret (Lingard). 

^Cgtitflttif; (Petdjenbegangnife): burial, interment, sepulture, funeral, 
obsequies. — Burial, eig. „'ba§ SBergen", bte SBeerbigung ber &td)e ofme 
©eprange, geroafrntidjer SluSbrudf. — Interment, eig. „ba3 in bie ©rbe £egen", 
feicrltdje ©eftattung, aud) $3etfefcung in ©erorjlben. — Sepulture, eig. „ba§ 
33ebetfen", $Beifej3ung, bie fird)Iid)e, init (Seremonien oerbunbene SBejfattung. 

— Funeral, eig. „ba§ 93eraud)ern", tiberfyaupt i'eicfyenbegangnift, Seic^en^ug. 

— Obsequies, eig. „£>erau§begleitung", etn grofeartigeS &id)enbegdngnifc, 
Srauerfeier, befonberS bet nontefmien £eid)en.*) 

To give tho dead christian burial (donner la sepulture aux morts en 
terre bdnite). Burial- service. Burial- place; burial- ground. Many cere- 
monies are practised at royal interments A royal sepulture. King James's 
funerals were performed very solemnly in the collegiate churchat West- 
minster. The long funerals = the show and accompaniments of an inter- 
ment (Webster). The funeral banquet; the funeral dirge; the funeral 
train; the funeral pomp. His obsequies (Lorenzo de' Medici's) were without 
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ostentation, he having a short time before his death given express directions 
to that effect (Roscoe). 

Bury, ags. byrgian, burigan, burgean, goth. bairgan, nhd. bergen; inter, fr. 
enterrer $u lat. terra [2B$. tars, bbrten]; sepulture, fr. sopulture u. lat. sepultura 
[SSj. pal, becfen] ; funeral, fr. funerailles , lat. funeralia [SBj. ahu, raudjcrn] ; obsequies, 
fr. obseques o. lat. obsequium [Sj. sak, fotgen, ebren]. 

*) Crabb fagt: „Burial bebeutet nur bie^anbtung; interment unb sepulture bic 
tlrt unb ben SSeroeggrunb. Burial crforbcrt cin ©egrabcn in bie <£rbe, interment if! 
aucfi ba§ 53cifc^cn in ©eroBlbe, cin gerafibtterer SluScrucf; sepulture if! auf befoubere 
gaffe 6efd)rfintt, auf bic SRedjte unb SSorrccbte ber SBeerbigung. 2)iit interment unb 
sepulture ocrmiipft ftc^ immcr cin rcligibfer Sinn; burial unb interment bejie^cn fid? 
auii im bitMicbcn finite auf anberc ©egenftdnbe unD 3roecfe; funeral bebcutet bic ge* 
toBbnlicbe gcicrlicbteit bet iBegrabniffcn ; obsequies i|l bic mebr al§ geroS&nlidje Scidjen- 
feier, roetcbe bci ^crfonen ton tj'dtyxtm ©tanbe, unb benen, bic ftd) Bffentlicfar a^tung 
crfrcucn, flattfinbet." 

©CgtcifClt*) (bevfleljen): to understand, to apprehend, to comprehend, 
to conceive. — To understand. boJ aflgemetnfre 2Bort fiir berftefyen. — To 
apprehend**) etg. „anfaffen", begreifen in bem Stnne bon einfefyen, faffen, 
evf af^en. — To comprehend, etg. „in fid) begreifen", ba§ SBefentltdje etner 
©adje tttf>ttg unb obllig erfaffen, begreifen. — To conceive, eig. „in ftcfi 
Aufne^men", ift, fid) etnen 53egriff, erne ^orfieUung bon etroaS madjen, fufj 
in etroaS r)inetnfinben, fid) etinaS norftetten (fonnen) ober benfen 
(founen). 

Natural signs are a language universally understood. When a man 
speaks in a language we understand, but expresses himself inaccurately, 
we cannot comprehend his meaning (Graham). I did not comprehend his 
exposition or arguments, although I understood the language and the 
grammatical import of each sentence (Whately). To understand a word, 
a nod. The language of a lecturer who does not fully understand his 
subject must, of necessity, be unintelligible to his hearers (Trusler). I do 
not apprehend your meaning. This I cannot apprehend. This suspicion 
of Earl Reimond, though at first but a buzz, soon got a sting in the king's 
head, and he violently apprehended it (Fuller). We may apprehend much 
of Shakspere's aim and intention in the character of Hamlet or King Lear, 
but few will claim that they have comprehended all that is embraced in 
this character (French). It is impossible to comprehend the nature of God. 
There are many things, which the mind of a man is unable to compre- 
hend. We conceive that athing may be done without understanding how 
it is done. We conceive that a thing may exist without comprehending 
the nature of its existence. The artist conceives a design, and Le who 
will execute it, must understand it. The builder conceives plans, the 
scholar understands languages, the metaphysician attempts to explain many 
things which are not to be comprehended (Crabb). 

Understand, jnfamtnengefefct att§ stand it. under. Sic beutige engl. S3ebcutung 
ift im ags. understandan unb ags. forstandan $u fudjen. 25aS SSkitcte ftcf)C Schwenck 711 
u. Miitzner 1,489; comprehend, fr. comprendre, 0. lat. comprehendere (2B$. ghad, 
fallen]; conceive, fr. coucevoir D. lat. concipere [2Sj. kap, faffen]. 

*) Graham unb Whately ocrgteic^cn nur bic beiben erftcn Sbrtcr unb untetfebeiben 
fa: Graham: cto understand = to have free use of our reasoning faculty, to be 
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able to see the relation between cause and effect, or the fitness of things for each 
other. To comprehend requires a stronger exertion of intellect. We understand 
what is stated in plain terms; we comprehend what at first appeared obscure. I 
may understand the words of a sentence without being able to comprehend." — 
Whately: „To understand" roirb in cinem met au$gcbebnterem @imtc gebraudjt atS 
to comprehend. To understand roirb bci uiclcn ©clegenbeiten gcbraudfct, bet benen to 
comprehend unjuta'ffig marc. 6o f&nnte man nic&t fagen to comprehend a foreign 
language, fonbem nur to understand. (To understand many languages, uiele ©pradicn 
to t ff c nfct>aftltct> unb praltifdj Derflcben. Taylor.) 23ob,t abcr famt man fagen': to 
comprehend the sense of some deep and abstruse discourse or problem , obwobl to 
understand ficfj in biefem ©inne and) gebraucben liefje. 

**) Apprehend denotes laving hold ot a thing mentally, so as to understand 
it clearly, at least in part (Webster). 

©cgriff : notion, idea. — Notion, eig. „ba§ $ennenternen", bcr ©egriff 
uon bent 2Befen eineS $>inge3; aud) ber SBcgriff im pf)ilofopfn'fd)en Sinne; 
Urtheil — Idea, eig. „ber im ®eijte gefebene ®egenfianb", ifi bcr buret) bie 
©tnne in ben (Setft gclangtc ©egriff, bic ^orflcllung (geiftige Seranfcbaulidmng 
eine§ ®ea,enftanbeS, cin S3ilb beffelben).*) 

It is our duty to disabuse ourselves of false notions. Few agree in 
their notions about these words. That notion of hunger, cold, sound, colour, 
thought, wish, or fear, which is in the mind, is called «the idea» of hunger 
u. f. m. Those who are deprived of the sense of hearing or sight, can 
have but very imperfect ideas of sound or colour (Trusler). The train of 
my ideas was suddenly interrupted. 

Notion, fr. notion u. lat. notio [22$. gna (gno), crfenncn]; ilea, fr. idee, u. mlat. 
idea [©3. vid, fcb.cn], »itb, ©eflalt. 

*) Taylor: „Sa§ ber©eifi burd) bic <3>inne roaljrnimmt, nennt man „sensation 4< 
= ftrmlicbe ©mpfiubung. 2)tc cntfprcdicnbc gcifligc 2Babrncb.mung, bic burd) bie@inue3» 
organc nadb, inncn, an ben ©eifi abgegeben roirb, ijt an idea. 2)er ©inbrud $3., ben 
ber SDionb, rofibrcnb idj ifm anfdbaue, auf mein Sluge madjt, ifi a sensation. SBtrb ba§* 
fetbe SSilb, rocldjeS id) gefeben babe, oon mcincr ChnbilbungSfraft fefigebalten, fo entflebt 
oarauS an idea. SSeretntgt man jroct obcr mebrere $been mit einanber, fo bajj cine 
Sefjauptung gcbilbet roirb, fo entftebt „a notion". 2>ie Sc&auptung 3. sfi.: „2)cr SDJonb 
ifi fpbtfrifdj", ifi a notion. Idea entfpridjt ,,$orfieflung" unb notion ,,$3egriff, S3c* 
bauptung, ilrujeil". Ideas = cinjclne SJorficflungen ; notions — sereinigte ideas. 
Ideas fmb befiimmt ober unbeflimmt, febroacb ober lebenbig; notions fmb roabr ober 
fatfdj, einfadj unb jufammengefe^t. SScrcinigen roir 0011 SRatur jufammengeborige ideas, 
fo entfleljen notions, roetebe roabr fmb; roenn roir bagegen ficb roiberflreitenbc ideas ucr* 
eintgen, fo entflcbcn falfcbe notions. — Graham: „I<tea = an impression made on 
the mind by something external; a notion = whatever we know about a thing." 
„S)iefc 2B6rtcr", fdbrt er fort, „ftnb febr burcbeinanber gcroorfen roorben, fo bafj in ber ge* 
ro5bnlic&«t ©pracftc febr ^fiufig baS cine fiir ba§ anbere gebraudjt roirb." 

©Cgriifecil*): to greet, to salute, to welcome, to hail, to take off 
one's hat (vulg.: to touch one's hat). — To greet, „grUfcen", begrttfcen, 
entfpridijt bem beutfefyen „grttfjen im 33orbeigef)en", ba§ ©riifeen (greeting) an 
|>oI)erfiehenbe , an feine§ ©leidjen ober an 9?tebrige; bann ®lutf mttnfdjen, fci 
c§ perfbntid), fdjriftlich ober burd) bie 33ermittelung eineS SInbern. — To salute, 
eig. „2Botyl rottnfaVn", ift ein f)i)ljerer 2(u§brutf unb Ijeijjt : ^emanb freunblid), mit 
juborfommenber $rjflid)fett anreben unb begrttfjen; bafjer ift e§ aud) „mit 
einem $ufj begrUfcen". 2flilitarifa) : 1) unfer §onneur madjen; 2) bon mili-- 
tarifdjen Dbationen = to honour any one by anything, j. 93. by a discharge 
of cannon, by striking colours, by shouts. — To welcome, beroiflfommnen, 
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ijt, ffcembe ober Xiejenigen, bic fUr einige 3eit abroefenb roaren, mittfommen 
Ijeijjen. — To' hail, entftanben au3 ber Writer jefttcn hail! ifi feierltdj be= 
griifjen bci feierlidjen ©elegenljeiten, S3, ben ScmbeSfyerm, SScrtreter bcr 9tc= 
gierung; in bem einfadjen Sinne: „begriifjen" fommt e3 meifienS nur bet 
$td)tern bor, bod) aud) in ber $rofa, 5. S3. ba§ ©rfdjeinen eineS 93ud>e§, einer 
(Shrift. — To take off one's hat, eig. „ben &ut abneljmen", burd) 3lb$tef)en 
be§ §ute3 grufcen. — (Sbcnfo bie ©ubftantioa greeting, uertraulidjer ©rufe, 
munbltd) ober fdjrtfttid); salutation, bie oerbinbttdje SegrUjjung 5»ijd>en ^rcunben, 
SSefannten unb $bl)erftel)enben ; hail, bie Slnrufung mit bem ©rufje „§eiU"; 
welcome, 2Biflfomm. 

Mylord, the major of London comes to greet you. I greeted him, 
but he did not return it. I have greeted her. Write to him gentle greet- 
ings and adieus. All was now hurry and bustle — the meetings of ac- 
quaintances — the greetings of friends — the consultations of men of 
business. I salute you with this royal title. I was harassed by the mul- 
titude of eager salutations, and returned the common civilities with hesi- 
tation and impropriety. The Trojan bands returning Hector wait, and 
hail with joy the champion of their state (Pope). He was ivelcomed with 
loud cheers. He did not take off his hat to me. 

Greet, ags. gretan, ahd. gruozan, mhd. griiezen, nhd. grilfjen; salute, fr. 
salutcr, 0. lat. salutare [2B$ sarva, fjcil, 30113]; hail, ags. hal, ibenttfdj mit whole 
unb gteidjen @tamme§ mit health, goth. hails; welcome, ags. vilcuma. vilcumian, 
nhd. roiUfommen ; take, \. onneljmen; hat, ags. hat, altn. hattr; touch, fr. toucher. 
2>ie3, nod) Diez, o. ahd. zuchdn, nhd. jucfen unb infofcrn cerroanbt mit goth. tiuhan. 

*) Remember rae to him, grilfjen @ie ifjn Don mtr. X. wishes to be remembered, 
3E. lo'fjt gruijett. To present or offer one's respects, cinen ©ru§ oermelben (fam. 
auSridjten, befleflen). To do the honours, to take the lead, bie £>onneur3 mod?cn 
(bie bem SBirtfje sutommenben ^Pflic^tcii erfiMen). 

i^CliaitDcIu: to handle, to attend, to manage, to treat, to deal by, to 
use. — To handle, eig. „mit ber Jpcmb beruljren", befyanbeln ttberbaupt, 
©trooJ ober ^emanb (gut ober foiled)!). — To attend, eig. „nad) irgenb einer 
9iid)tung lnnffcannen", beforgen, pflegen, inSbefenbere drjttid) befyanbetn. — 
To manage, eig. ,,ljanbl)aben", beljutfam, mit (sdfanung ober Slnftanb be= 
fyanbeln, mm 2JJenjd)en, Styeren, <5ad)en, aud) arjtlid). — To treat, eig. l)in= 
unb l)er$iefjen", fjat eine umfaffenbe SSebeutung: 1) eine ^erfon ober 6ad)e gut 
ober ttbet (mittelbar ober unmittetbar) beljanbeln; 2) arjtlid) beljanbeln; 3) fig. 
befjanbetn = abfyanbetn. — To deal (by, with), eig. „tfyeifen" (im fauf= 
mannifdjen <Sinne: fyanbeln), mirb in 93enig auf bie £>anblung§roeife gebraudu, 
bie un mittelbar torn ^em. gegen anbere au^get)t : rooty ober ubel mit ^emanb 
ober etmaS umgefjen, oerfafyren; fid) gegen 3em. gut ober Ubel oerfyatten 
(to deal ill by one, ^em. ubel mitfoielen). — To use, eig. „fuf) £>illfe ber= 
fdjaffen", fommt to treat in feiner erfien SSebeutung beinafje gteid): begegnen 
(a person or a thing), gut ober libel. 

He knows Avell how to handle the pen, gun, chisel, graver, a subject. 
They have handled that business with great prudence. He is not one 
easily handled. To handle a matter coarsely; to handle one roughly. 
How wert thou handled (Shak.). What physician attends you? The 
patient was attended for bronchitis by Dr. Lancet. To manage wine, 
children, sick persons. You do not know how he is to be managed? 
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It was much his interest to manage his Protestant subject (Addison). 
Antony managed him to his own views (Middleton). To treat one with 
contempt, with respect, with kindness. To treat prisoners ill is the 
characteristic of barbarians. To treat a subject diffusely. To treat a 
disease, a patient. To deal honestly, falsely with one. He dealt generously 
by me. To deal well by domestics. He deals fairly by us. Deal by 
me as you will. You will not deal so unkindly by us, cousin, replied the 
gentle monarch (Scott). To deal mercifully by one's vanquished enemies. 
To me a beast with cruelty. I will use him well. Cato has used me ill 
(Addison). His courteous figure seemed to reenter and gently ask me what 
injury he had done me? — and why I could use him thus? The police 
used us with Turkish severity. He was unworthily used. 

Handle, ags. handelian; attend f. 33egteiten; manage, altengl. menage, altfr. 
mesnage, fr. menager, n. mlat. managium [2Bj. man, meffen — ag, trciben]; deal, 
ags. dael, goth. dails, ndl. del [SBj. tal, trenncn] ; treat, fr. traiter, n. lat. tractare 
[S3, targh, aiefjcn); use, f. bebienen. 

^cl)fllUitcn (betljeuern, uerfirfjern) : to pretend, to affirm, to assert, to 
aver, to maintain. £er Unterfdneb biefer Sorter liegt in bet berfdjiebenen 
Strt unb SBetfe ber §anblung. — To pretend, eig. „borfpannen ober bor= 
fdnifcen", mit beftimmter ©ntfd)iebenl)ett, genntferina|en anmafjenb etroaS be = 
fjaupten. — To affirm, eig. ,,fejtmad)en'\ berfidjernb be&aup ten, ift, bie 
3weifet an ber tffidnigfeit ciner Sad)e burd) feine eigene SluSfage, 53eti)euerung, 
©ibfdjmur befeitigen. ©egenfafc: to deny. — To assert, eig. „cm fid) fiigen", 
ift bie 2£afyrf)ett formeA, felbft burd) etnen @ib a u3 jag en; be3gleid)en eine 
93ef)auptung auf fteCten unb bie ^otgen babon auf fid) ncfymen. — To aver, 
eig. „ioafyv reben", ift bie 2£af)ri)eit einer ©ad)e bartbun, eine ©adje al3 maf)r 
au^eben: bemafyrfyeitcn. — To maintain, eig. „in ober mit ber $anb fatten", 
ift befyaupten = eine SBefyauptung aufred)t erfyatten, fie oerfed)ten, babei 
bleiben. 9J?an fann aufcerbem nod) oergteidben: to protest, feierlid) erflareu; 
to asseverate, im feierltdp ©rnft befyaupten; to vouch, burd) ©djriftfriicfe, 
Xofumente belegen, nadjrceifen. 

He pretends to be a man of learning. I pretend to enumerate all 
he said on the subject. Whoever affirms what he does not know to be true * 
is guilty of false-hood. A person affirms what he has seen and what he 
sees. He affirmed his statement upon oath. Never assert anything that 
you are not able to prove. We assert anything to be true; we maintain 
it by adducing proofs, facts or arguments (Trusler). You cannot deny the 
truth of what they have asserted. To maintain an argument, an opinion. 
The decalogue was declared every Sabbath at the altar; its divine origin 
was averred by the priesthood (Taylor). 

Pretend, fr. prctendre, D. lat. praetendere [9Bj. tan, feefmen]; affirm, fr. affirmer, 
lat. affirmare [2B$. dhar, ftih)cn]; assert, lat. asserere [2B$. svar. reifyen, fiigen]; aver, 
fr. averer, mlat. adverare [2Bj. var, roaffrcn]; maintain, fr. maiutenir, lat. manu- 
tenr>re [SJ3. man-s, meffen u. ta, betyicnj. 

^eiriitc (beid)ten)*): confession, shrift. — Confession, eig. „©e= 
ftanbnifj", fpcciell: bo.3 ©ttnbenbefenntnifc, baS Scidjten; bann bie 93eitf)te ate 
fivd)tid)e fteier. To confess, beicbten, aud) in faufatioer ©ebeutung: beid)ten 
laffen (fr. confesser qn..). — Shrift, urfpr. „93eid)tbrtef", ift bie DI)r enbetdjte 
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(confession made to a priest, auricular confession). To shrive, etg. „93etd)te 
fifcen unb f)tiren", beidjten laffen (u. 1>riefter gefagt), bann aucfy kitten, to 
shrive one's self. 

The special confession of sins to a priest for the purpose of obtaining 
his absolution, was left to each man's discretion (Hallam). This man went 
to the priest to confess. Our beautiful votary took an opportunity of con- 
fessing herself to this celebrated father (Addison). He rose betimes and 
heard mass, and the prince, his son, with him, and most part of his com- 
pany were confessed. Shrift-father. 

Address you to your shrift, 
And be yourself; for you must die (Rowel. 
Get you to the church and shrive yourself. 

Confession, fr. confession, o. lat. confessio fa, fprecfjen]; shrift, ags. scrift, 
d. lat. scriptum. Set eigentfjumlidje ©ang fcer (fcntroicfelung im ags. u. engl. erflart 
ftdi am erftcn tatauS, bafj beflimmte iBu&en oorgefajrieben, oom ^ricftcr aua? auSferiicf- 
ltd) aufgefa?rteben rourocn. 

*) SBergtcic^c Schmitz, Macaulay Sommcntar, <&. 82 u. 105. 

33ctjaK: acclamation, applause. — Acclamation, etg. „ba3 ftuxtftn", 
btd)tertfd) acclaim, SBetfatUgefdjret, 53ctfaU§ruf. — Applause, etg. „ba3 
2lnf djlagen 33 e i f a II 3 f 1 a t f A e n *) 

The actor draws applause; the demagogue acclamation (Truster). 
This statement was received by the people with shouts of applause, and 
preparations were immediately made for the proper reception of the distin- 
guished visitor (Graham). The resolution met with general acclamation. 
Theatrical performances are the frequent subjects of public applause. 
What a man does, calls forth applause, but the person himself is mostly 
received with acclamation. When the Duke of Marlbro' touched on the 
shore, he was received by the acclamations of the people (Steele). Po- 
pular speeches meet with applause, and favourite members are greeted 
with loud acclamations (Crabb). 

Acclamation, fr. acclamation, d. lat. acclamatio [©3. kla-m, rufen]; applause, 
fr. applaudissement, 0. lat. plausus [S3. ?]. 

*) Taylor: „Applause roirb won cincr SBerfammlmtg alg 3cic^cn ber $3erounberung, 
acclamation als era ^fano ber Uebereinftimmung gegeben. Applause be3iebt fid? auf 
ben SJortrag, acclamation auf ten Sttjalt oer 9iete " 

^Cittttlje*) (faft) : Nearly, almost. — Nearly, na^eju, near in flttd)tiger 
SReberoeife, befonber3 fyat Macaulay etne^orltebe fitr bieje $orm, 3. $3. a period 
of near twelve years. S3 Itegt in nearly ber $8egriff, baft nur ein Uu» 
merflidjeS an bem Slnfange enter foanbtung fe^lt : e3 fefytt nid)t met baran, 
baft (betnafje). — Almost, „3umeift", bejeidmet, baft eine angefangene 
$anb(ung bem ©nbe nafye tft: faft. %Mn bte englifd)en SBorter roerben 
ebenforoenig, trie bte beutfdjcn, mit SBeftimmtfyeit Don etnanber 3U fdjeiben fetn. 
£ie engltfcrjen Stmomwtifer, bte btefe 2i$orte t>ergltd)en fyaben, finb in bem 
@ebraud)e ber Sorter oerfefjtebener $lnftd)t.**) 

It is nearly seven o'clock. This boy is nearly ten years old. We 
waited nearly three hours. This is almost as white as snow. He is so 
plain as to be almost ugly. He is not nearly so handsome as his sister. 
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I have almost finished writing my letters; as soon as I have finished them, 
I shall be happy to accompany you to your friend's house (Trusler). The 
two rivals had nearly met each other; for the one had not left my lodg- 
ings five minutes before the other arrived. It is almost twelve o'clock, 
b. f). the greater part of the twelfth hour is elapsed; it is nearly twelve 
o'clock, b. t). it is just on the point of striking twelve (Graham). 

Nearly, o. near, nabe, berufjt auf bcr jbrnparatioform neara, near t>. bent $oft= 
tit) neah; in ten ndebftoerroanbten ©practyen cntfprecben altn. narri, ahd. nahere, mhd. 
naher, nhd. ndf>er, ndl. nager; almost, n. all u. most. (The Saxon order of writ- 
ing was thus: „all most who were present." We now use a duplication, almost 
all who were present. Webster). 

*) He has had a narroto escape of being drowned* ©r rodre betnalje ertrunfen; 
ober he was all but drowned. 

**) Whately : „Nearly unb almost toerben oft gleidjbebeutenb gebraudjt, bocfj tft cm 
Icicbter Untcrfcbteb 3toijcben ibnen : nearly toirb eber feci Skr&dltniffen ber 3af)l, SDtcnge, 
©rbfce, bcr $eit uno beg SRaumeS angeroenbet. Almost !5nnte cbenfo gebraudjt toerben, 
toirb c8 aber fettcner, in bcr SHegei nur bet ben SSerrjdttniffcrt be§ ®rabeS; almost 
toirb nic mit einer SJerneinung gebraudjt." — Graham: „Almost briicft cine toeniger 
grojje &nndl)erung an ben jjtelpwttt au§ at3 nearly. 3)ie $bce, roetcbe in „ almost" 
cntljatten ift, ift UnooUftdnbigtett (incompleteness) ; bic QlCec in „nearly" ift cine bidjt 
beoorflefyenbe |>anbtung (imminent action). Nearly bejtebt ftd) auf ben Seginn ciner 
§anbtung unb almost auf bag Gnbe einer .^anblung (end of an act)." 

Bttfjrid (fiet>e 9)hifler): example, instance, precedent. — Example, 
etg. „ein au3 einer SDfenge gteidjarttger £)inge SluSgenxifjtteS", 1) ba3 erlduternbe 
ober belefyrenbe 93etfptel; 2) Sftufrer, SBorbtlb. — Instance, eig. „ba3 
fallen, ba3 £)rangen", mirb nur bon §anblungen gebraudjt, ba3 3™ 9 = 
mfe, bet S8emei§. — Precedent, eig. „ber frii&ere, oorf)ergef<f)efyene %aU", ift 
befonberS etn jurtftifcfier SluSbrucf: ba§ 9?ed)t3 = 93eifpiel, v J>raceben3fair. 

Those who know what is right should set an example of practising 
it; and those who persist in doing wrong, must be made an example of 
to deter others from doing the same. Our Saviour has left us an 
example of Christian perfection, which we ought to imitate, although we 
cannot copy it (Crabb). To quote examples in literature. He conducts 
himself in every respect so properly, that he is an example to all the 
other boys in the school (Graham). Examples are more useful than rules. 
Do not take example from him. The life of this man is an example of 
virtue. The Koman history furnishes us with many extraordinary instances of 
self-devotion for the country (Crabb). A great instance of continency. 
An instance of generosity. An instance of virtue or vice. He recalled 
a thousand little instances which had proved, that she had been only 
in love with his celebrity (Bulwer). I am acquainted with many instances 
of his kindness, generosity and perseverance (Graham). At the revolution 
they threw a politic veil over every circumstance which might furnish a 
precedent for any future departure from what they had then settled for 
ever (Burke). 

Example, fir. exemple o. lat. exemplum [9Bj. jam, lietnnen]; instance, lat. in- 
stantia (S3, sta, ftefjen]; precedent, fr. precedent n. iat. praecedere [S3, kad, gehen]. 

Ctft tmmctt (etnroifligen) : to assent, to consent, to acquiesce, to agree. 
— To assent, urjpr. „etne 9tiduung nefnnen", beifHmmcn, beipflicbten. 
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©egenfafc : to deny. — To consent, eig. „etntg fetn", einwttltgen, ettoaS 
btlltgen, feine (£rlaubntfj ju etn>a§ geben. ©egenfafc: to refuse. — To acquiesce, 
cig. „ft<f) bet etroaS beruljigen", fid) in ettoaS fugen, juftimmen. (£3 bejcicfjnet 
ein langfameS, &ogernbe§ (Stnhnlltgen. — To agree, cig. „@in3 toerben", cin= 
©erftanbcn fetn, fid) einberftanben erflaren (ehuaS anneljmen). ©benfo 
bte ©ubfkntitoa : assent, SSeifHmmung ; consent, (Sinwiaigung (93eifUmmung 
burd) 2Borte, §anbfd)lag, ober cine fonfi betljtittgenbe ^anbtung) ; acquiescence, 
fftigung in; agreement, Uebeteinfommen, ©tnberjmnbnijj. 

He declared that he would never assent to such pernicious principles 
Graham\ He entirely assented to the truth of the proposition. To 
assent to one's opinion. It is the part of the true believer not merely to 
assent to the Christian doctrines, but to make them his rule of life (Crabb). 
I was obliged to consent to the selling of my library. He ordered his 
coach to wait at a distance, and desired I would give him an hour's audi- 
ence; which I readily consented to (Swift). We never could gain his 
consent to join our party. Those who consent to a bad action are par- 
takers in the guilt of it. We must pause before we give our consent. 
The children obtained their parents' consent. To acquiesce in one's opi- 
nion. Why did you acquiesce in his proposal? The parties acquiesced 
in the decree of the judge (Trusler). The Swiss, fearing the consequences 
of further resistance, reluctantly acquiesced in the proposal (Guthrie). 
I agree to your offer. I agree with you in this point. This proposal, 
which she could not avoid considering as perfectly just, was readily agreed 
to (Goldsmith's Vicar). I thought it best to sympathize and agree with him : 
my complaisance was displeasing (Bulwer). 

Assent, fr. assentir, lat. assentiri [SB}, sant, cine SRtdjtung nefjmen, waljrnefjracn] ; 
be&jteic&en consent, fr. consentir, D. lat. consentire sant] ; acquiesce, fr. acquiescer, 
t>. lat. acquiescere [SKj. ki, tiegen] ; agree, fr. agreer ju gre au§ lat. gratum [SBj.ghar, 
fciter fein]. 

^etttUlttmarfjClt (anfUnbtgen) : to publish, to announce, to proclaim, 
to advertise. — To publish, eig. „bem 25olle mtttfjeiten", berdffentttdjen. 
— To announce, eig. „burd) einen 33oten antigen", anf unbtgen. — To proclaim, 
eig. „au§= unb cmrufen", anjetgen, berfttnbigen. — To advertise, eig. „bte 
Stufmerffctmfeit toofytn rcenben", burd) bte Bettungen unb Slnfdjlagejettel 
• befamtt ntadjen (annonciren, afftd)tren). 2Ran fann aufeerbem nod) bergleidjen: 
to manifest, eta?a§ flat unb at§ berotefen, r)anbgreif(icr) barXegen ; to promulgate, 
feterltd) unb Bffentltd) anfunbtgen, »a§ ba§ aflgemetne ^ntcreffc betrifft (S^ren, 
©runbftifce, S3orfcf>riftcn, ©efefce) ; to divulge, befanntmadjen = berbreiten.*) — 
©benfo: publication, bte 2$eroffenttid)ung ; announcement, Slnftinbigung ; pro- 
clamation, bie ^rofXamotton ; advertisement, 93efanntmad^ung (^nferat, tatonce, 
2ln$etge). 

The affairs of a family or a nation are published in the newspapers. 
To publish the events of the day. To publish a law, an edict. Whoever 
jmblishes all he hears will bo in danger of 2iublishing many falsehoods 
(Crabb). The arrival of a distinguished person is announced by the ring- 
ing of the bells (Whately). Q. Elizabeth's arrival was announced through 
the country by a peal of cannon from the ramparts (Gilpin). The preacher 
jrroclaims, «A11 is vanity. » The proclamation of peace by a herold is 
accompanied with certain ceremonies calculated to excite notice (Crabb). To 
advertise goods. To advwtise a runaway. To advei*tise mercantile, civil 
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transactions. Every man that advertises his own excellence, should write 
with some consciousness of a character, which dares to call the attention 
of the public (Johnson). I advertised in the Times for a servant. Those 
reviews are good advertisements for your book. 

Publish, fr. publier. to. lat. publicare [903$ pul, fatten]; announce, fr. annoncer, 
to. lat. annuntiare [33j. nu, ^ronotninalftatnm] ; proclaim, fr. proclamer o. lat. pro- 
clamare [233$. kla-m, rufcn]; advertise, fr. avertir, o. lat. advertere [333j. vart, roenben]. 

*) Whately : „2)ieSlnfunft einer bocf)ftebcnben%krfon roirb augefiinbigt (is announced); 
bte Wadjricpt ctneS ©iegcS roirb oertihtbigt (proclaimed). To announce roirb bet ^?cr- 
fonen unb Wadjridjtcn, aber niefct bet Stfietnungcn gcbraudjt ; to proclaim bet 2J?einungen 
unb 9Jad)rid)ten, ntdjt aber bci ^erfoncn. To announce bejietyt fid) auf bte ©egenroart 
unb auf 2>inge in naber 3ufunft, 3. S3, an approaching marriage is announced; to 

Sroclaim ift nur auf bte ©egenroart anjuroenben unb auf bic uttmtttctbarfre SBergangcn* 
tit. (Sine ..determination" faun entroebcr announced obcr proclaimed roerben ; roirb 
fte „ announced", fo roirb auf fie al8 etroaS bcmnacbfl @tatrftnbenbe§ aufmerffam ge* 
macbt; roirb fte ..proclaimed", fo roirb fie roeit unb breit ocrbtfentltdjt unb gleidjfam 
offijteU (officially)." 

^Bcfattlttf^aft : acquaintance, familiarity, intimacy. £tefe SluSbrticfe 
beaeiebnen betfefjtebene ©rabe einer gertngeren ober genaueren SBefanntfcfjaft, bie 
fid) bilbet jroifdjen ^erfonen unb bie man Don SDingen befommt. — Acquaint- 
ance, eig. „ba3 ©efanntmadjen", ift ba3 aflgemetnfte 2£ort, SBefanntf r^af 
ttberfyaupt, b. I). ba§ SBefanntfctn nut eht>a§, mit 3einanbem. — Familiarity,' 
eig. „ba§ jur £>au3genoffenfd)aft ©eljorenbe", ijt bte genauere 5Bcfannt[d»aft. 
— Intimacy, eig. „ba3 Snnetfte", bie enge SBefanntfdjaft, befiefyt in etnem 
lebljaften Umgange (intercourse, commerce) unb einer gegenfeittgen riicf = 
ljaltStofen SRittfyetlung : bte engfte, bertrautefte, geljeimfte 93efanntfd)aft, bte 
inntgjte ^reunbfdjaft. %m tdglid)en ?eben oft fur SSefanntfdjaft. Gbenfo: 
acquainted, befannt; familiar,*) genauer (roofyl:) befannt; intimate, bertraut. 

To cultivate one's acquaintance; to drop one's acquaintance. An 
acquaintance of mine (ein SSefannter toon mtr). I am glad to make your 
acquaintance. Those who are apt to be familiar on a slight acquaint- 
ance will never acquire any degree of intimacy (Trusler). With Homer's 
heroes we have more than historical acquaintance; we are made intimate 
with their habits and manners (Cumberland). I am well acquainted with 
this bookseller. At Quebec Nelson became acquainted with Alexander 
Davison (Southey). Roscoe was one of the first, who made us intimately 
acquainted with the taste and talent of Staly (Cunningham's Hist, of 
Brit. Literature). The English is as familiar to him as the Spanish. 
He was intimate with whatever concerns the history of his country (Melford). 

Acquaintance, to. acquaint ? betannt ntacfyen, altfr. accointer, mlat. adcognitare 
[$Sj. gna (gno), ertennen]; familiarity, fr. familiaritc, lat. familiaritas [skr. dba, 
fefcen, dha-ma, Sob>ftfitte] ; intimacy, fr. intimite, mlat. intimitas [S3, inter, tnnerb>lbj. 

*) Taylor: „(Stn teid)ter, ungejroungener SSerfebr ift familiar, ein enger, toettrau* 
littler 93etfebr ift intimate. To be intimate bejeiebnet bie gliicflicbe anlage, leicfit bcr 
Serrraute Sfoberer xu roerben. To be familiar be*ci<!bnet bie Seicbtigfeit, ftd) 3 U 
toerfd&affen. A familiar = ein §au«freunb. An intimate — ©ufenfreunb. 

^CflaflCtl (bemeinen) : to deplore, to lament, to mourn. Diefe 2Bbrter 
bejeidbnen toerfd)iebene Slrten be§ <sd)tner5e§ unb Summers, aTJ tlagen, 2Betnen, 
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Seuf jen, ©titynen u. f. to. — To deplore, eig. „^erabfltefeen madden, sc., Xljrdnen", 
be f lagcn mit Sfyranen unb tiefcm ®efttf)le (ftdrfer ift to bewail, bejammern, 
fcinen Hummer iiber et»a§ au3bred)en taffcn burd) naliirlidje StuSbriicfc bei 
<sdmter3c3). — To lament, eig. „roeincn unb fjeulen", roefyftagen = fid^ in 
tauten unb fjeftigen mit Sljrdnen nerbunbenen $lage = unb ^ammertdnen er* 
geljen. — To mourn, urfpr. „&or iluinmer fcufaen", betrauern = in £rauer 
gefjen, aujjert fid) im Senefymen unb in ber #Ietbung. ©benjo: deplorable, 
beflagenSroertt); lamentable, beweinen3roertf) ; mournful, traurig = £rauer an= 
beutenb ober auSbrtidfenb. 

He who laments, grieves aloud; he who deplores, grieves silently 
(Graham). The mother deplored the death of her son. A field of battle 
is a spectacle truly deplorable. The fate of the prisoners was to be la- 
mented. We deplore an honourable, we lament a disgraceful misfortune 
(Trusler). To mowrn for tho loss of his friends. It was not, therefore, 
from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude of cur loss, that we mourn- 
ed for Nelson: the general sorrow was of higher character (Southcy). Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted (Bible). 

Deplore, fr. deplorer d. lat. deplorare [S3. }>lu, fticfjcn macbcn]; lament, fr. la- 
menter, lat. larnentari [$83. lak, tBncn], mourn, ags. imirnan, goth. mournan, ahd. 
mornen n. fcaoon fr. morne, Diiftcr; roeitere, boa) unjubere ^iefjmtgen finbnhd. murren; 
lat. moeror. 

©cfommcit, cvlialtcn to get, to obtain. To get*) ©runbbebeutung: 
„jeugen, erjeugen", befommen, f)at bte aUgcmeinfle 93ebeutung, inbem e§ Don 
jebem ©rtangen unb £>abl)aftroerben gebraudjt roirb, e3 mag burd) 93cmiu)ung, 
©unjt ober Bufall gefdiefyen — aUgemeiner SluSbrucf be§ taglidjen 2eben§. — 
To obtain, eig. „fe|t fatten", burd) SBitte ober 5lnfirengung erlangen. 

To get a place — money — a cold — children. To get it mended 
e§ roieber gemad)t erfjatten — c3 roieber madjen laffen. To get a prize; to 
get a reward ; to get a book. What did you get by it ? I got this letter 
by the post. There was not one of them, who did not think the new 
blemish, as soon as she had got it into her possession, much more dis- 
agreeable, than the old one (Addison). He insensibly got a facility, without 
perceiving how (Locke). To obtain a situation through the recommendation 
of a friend. He obtained a. recompense, which was the object of his exertions. 
We obtained a complete victory over our enemies. I obtained it by 
praying. You obtained it by flattery. Ho obtained no children by her. 
Some pray for riches; riches they obtain (Dryden). To obtain an em- 
ployment. To obtain an answer to a letter. He obtains the information 
he desired (Webster). 

Get, altengl. geten, ags. gCtan, altn. geta = to produce, to obtain, ahd. gezan, 
goth. gitan, bctonimcn; obtaiu, fr. obtenir, 0. lat. obtenere [S3, tan, jicr)cn]. 

*) ©runbbcbeutung d. to get: Herrig's Archiv. I. Bd. 1846. 

HdflOCH (befrad)teu) : to load (to charge), to freight. — To load, eig. 
„taben", belaben, im eigentlidjen unb figUrlicfjen ©inne. — To freight, be= 
f radjten. Slufcerbem fann man mit biefen beiben SZBortern no$ nergretdjen: to 
encumber: belaflen, itberlaben, eigentlid) unb figttrlid). 
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He that makes no reflection on what he reads, only loads his mind 
with a rhapsody of tales fit in winter nights for the entertainment of others 
(Locke). To load a camel or a horse; to load a cart, a wagon. To load the 
stomach with food. We shall freight by parcels. The vessel is freighted 
for Marseilles; it is freighted with beans. He has encumbered himself 
with debts. His is the greatest estate in our neighbourhood, that is not 
encumbered with mort gages. 

Load, altengl. loden, ags. hladan, goth. hla{>aii , Iaben; freight, ndl. vracht, 
nhd. gradjt; encumber, au§ fr. encombrer, ju lat. cumulus [SBj. ku, j'djroett'en]. 

$3c(ftgcrtt: to besiege (to lay siege to), to invest, to beset. — To 
besiege, etg. „babeififcen", belagern, bejeidmet, fid) in 23e$ug auf eine ?o= 
falttat (2S3ege, i?affagen, Stabt u. f. to.) fo auffteHen ober Iagern, bafj, met nic^t 
fotf, aud) ntdjt porbei, fyerauS, fyinetnfommen fann. — To invest, etg. „etnfletben", 
brittft bie tooflftdnbigfie unb ftrengfte 93Iofabe au§, bic cine ©tabt, ein imager u. f. n>. 
erleiben fann: atle Bugdnge befefeen, einfd)liefjen, cerntren. ©benfo : siege, 
©etagerung; investment, @infd)Iiefcung. — To beset, bem nhd. „befefcen" ent* 
fpredjenb, alS militarifd)er 2tu§brutf fetten gebraucfy; borjugSroetfe in bem <2tnne 
ton umlagern, mm etnjelnen ^erfonen unb toon Dingen tin $affft>, mie he 
was ever beset with priests; beset with ills, beset with incommodities. 

Paris was besieged, famished, and lost. To lay siege to a town; to 
break up the siege of a town; to take a town by siege. To sustain (en- 
dure stand) a siege. To invest a fortress. The capitulation was signed by 
the commander of the fort within six days after its investment. 

Besiege, Don siege, ©clagerung, altengl. siege, <2i& unb beldgent, altfr. sieger, 
fr. siege, com mlat. assediare [2Bj. sad, fi|}cn]; invest, fr. investir o. lat. investire 
[2Bj. vas, Heiben]; beset, be unb set, ags. besettan, and. bisazjan. 

*B ClciDiflCH : To offend, to affront, to insult, to outrage. — To offend, 
im etg. ©inne, „gegen, an etroaS anfiofeen", ba3 atlgemetnfte 2Bort: au§ Stfanget 
an S3ors unb Umfidjt gegen I^emanb etn 23ergefyen begefyen, bei tb,m anfiofcen, 
ifm unoerfefjenS beletbigen ober nertefeen, aud) Don ©adjen. — To affront, 
e »9-f/^gen bie <2ttrn ftfjtagen", beletbigen, abftdjtltd) ober in ffytge non 3°™- 
— To insult, eig. „auf ^emanb fpringen", befa^impfen, fd)impflid) beb,anbeln.— 
To outrage, etg. „ttber etroaS fyinauSgelp", ba3 ftfirffte Don ben mer 2B5rtern : 
grflbttd) beleibtgen, bef dump fen (mit ftiifjen treten). ^ufjerbem fann man 
nod) Dergleidjen: to hurt, urfpr. etn pljt)ftfd)er 53egrtff = uerlefeen b. I). 
etnen ober meljrere Ztyxle etne§ ©egenftanbeS fo juridjten, bafj er baburd) at3 
©anje§ an 33oflfommenb,eit etnbitfjt; bann in bem ©tnne mm frdnfen; to 
injure, mit Shorten beletbigen; to pique, empftnbtufy betetbtgen (betjjenb fttrf>eln); 
to shock (choquer) tft etn etbjftf)er Segrtff = burd) ftttltdjen ober aftyettfdjen 
Stoftofj beletbigen, bie ©b,re, ^eiltgfett enter ^3erfon ober ©adje (©ttten, Religion) 
au3 SRudjloftgfeit, 2WutfyttnlIen nerlefcen. 

The emperor was grievously offended with them who had kept such 
negligent watch. To offend conscience. To offend the laws. Elizabeth 
collared Hatton, she gave a blow on the ear to the earl marshal, and she 
spat on Sir Matthew Arundel, with the foppery of whose dress she was 
offended (Lingard). How can any one imagine that the Fathers would 
have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius? Many a man who affronted 
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a friend in jest, has lost him in earnest. To call a man a coward or a 
liar, is to insult him. Base and insolent minds outrage men when they 
have hopes of doing it without a return. 

Offend, fr. offenser to. lat. offendere, ofFensutn [Sj. ghan-d, fdjlagen]; affront, 
fr. affronter, to. lat. ad u. frons, frontis [Ste. bhru. umtjegen]; bruh-vant, to. t. mit 
2tugcnbraucn — Umbcgung begabt; insult, fr. insulter, to. lat. insultare [Si. sar. 
giipfen); outrage, fr. outrage ftu outrer, o. outre, lat. ultra ul-s, jcnfcitSJ. 

*) 2>a8 SBort beaeicbnet ba§ feinblicfc Serbdten oon ©citen eineS aufgebrad&ten 
2Nanne8, bcr un§ gletajftebt. Taylor. 

•©CleiotflCttD : offending, offensive. — Offending, etg. „anftofcenb", fiir 
ben Xugenblicf beletbigenb obcr einc SBeletbtgung beabftajttgenb. — Offensive, 
beletbigenb in bcm (Stnne bon anfto^tg, roibrig, jumiber. 

To use an offending expression on a particular occasion. Sir Paul 
Snarl is of the offending species — the wasp to the drone dandy (Bulwer). 
Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners (Blair). Music is 
offensive to his ears. It is not at all offensive to the stomach (Melford, 
2Btb.) The understanding is often drawn by the will and the affections 
from fixing its contemplation on an offensive truth (South). Good breeding 
forbids us to use offensive words. Discordant sounds are offensive to the 
ear. Eude behaviour is offensive to men (Webster). 

Offending, offensive (fr. offensif) , to. lat. offendere, offensum [Sj. ghand, 
fcblagcn]. 

33clflt|(f): Belgian, Belgic. 93etbe Slbjeftibc merben oft promiscue ge= 
braufy. £er Unterfcbieb, ben man beobacf)ten foEte, ift: Belgian, juglctd) ©ub= 
ftantib, ift ba§, roa§ benSetgtern, ben Stieberlanbcn an gel) or t, im geograpb,tfd)en 
(Btnne. — Belgic tjl ba§, »a§ bie (Stnraofyner be§ £anbe3 unb tyre Sprad)e 
betrtfft. — A Belgian war = ein in ©etgten gefityrter $rieg; a Belgic war 
= ein mtt ben SSetgtern gefiifyrter $rteg. Belgian history. Belgic language. 
Belgic poet u. f. ro. 

Belgian. Belgic con lat. Belgae („«atgc" in ndd. = cine niebrige, fumpfige 
©cgento). 

©Cloljttllttft*) : Becompense, reward. — Recompense, etg. „©egeneinanber= 
SBagung", be§eidmet eine ©abe, bie fur geletflete $>tenfte gegeben rotrb: bie an = 
gemeffene 25ergeltung, Skrgtitung, ©ntfa^dbigung. — Reward, ctg. „®egen= 
Iofyn", bejeicfjnet ba§, ma3 ^emanbem fitr fetn 2^un (®ute§ ober Sd)lhnme3) 
%vl Xfyxl roirb: i'ofyn, 93elofynung. Slufjerbem fann man nod) bergletd^en: 
remuneration, (5rtta=35ergtttung; gratuity, eine ©abe, unabtyangtg bon aUcr 
©rroartung unb SRed)t: ©rfenntlicfyfeit (f. (#efd)enf). 

Is this the recompense for my fidelity? What recompense did he 
deserve for it (Melford, 2Btb.) The good of fame, the folly of praise, are 
hardly purchased, and when obtained, poor recompense for loss of time 
and health (Montague). A reward of a hundred pounds had been offered 
by the government for the apprehension of the criminal. To offer a re- 
ward to a child for good behaviour. Never despair of God's blessings here, 
or of his reward afterwards. 

itloepper, <Sngltf$e Spnomjmtt 5 
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Recompense, fr. recompense, o. mlat. recompensare [SB), spand, fcbroanlen], 
jraei ober mcfjtere 2>ingc gegen einanbcr abtoagcn, tron. rait eincmanberen auSgteidjen, 
gegen cinanbet aufrcdmen; batjer: compensatio: SluSgleic&ung; reward, o. altfr. rewer- 
donner, reguerredoner mit cincr 3uf a mmenfc(jung von guerredoner, belotnren, 311 
guerredon, ©efofmung, engl. guerdon; bic weitcre (Sntroirfclung auSmlat. viderdonum 
(au3 bem nhd. Briber unb bem ju lat. donum entftcllten 16n, ahd. widarlon, ags. 
widerlean). 

*) Whately : ..Recompense if! cine Sktobnuno. im ©leidjroertb. mit bcm ©ctfjanen. 
Reward fdjlicfjt recompense in fid), giebt abet mdjt ben ©egriff ober @inn beffetben, 
ba bic urfpriinglicbe ©ebcuhmg Don reward nid?t§ anbereS ift a!8 Sktgniigen, 2Bot)ft&at, 
roeldje fiit cine £>anDlung als (Snmberung erjcigt h>erfcen." 

Selttftigett*) (bcrgniigen): to divert, to amuse. — To divert, etg. „feit= 
roartS wenben, abtenfen" (bic Stufmerffamfett Don einera ©egenftanbe auf ctnen 
anberen), ijt ben ©eifl mit bem befd)aftigen , roaS £ad)en unb ^cttcrfett erregt: 
belufHgen, ergbfcen. — To amuse, etg. „freie Beit baben", bte $tit, btc tangc 
Wide bertretben, nergniigen. To divert be^eiefmet etnen ftarferen ©tab ber 
®emutlj3=(£rljetterung al3 to amuse. $n to divert liegt aud) ber ©egrtff: etn 
tebt) af tc§, naajfjalttgeS, aud) nil <jlirf)cS Skrgnugen fjaben, roafyrcnb bie 
©runbbebcutung bon to amuse \ft, fid) letd)t unb angenefym befdjafttgen, bam it 
nur bic 3ett bergefyt. — ©benfo diversion, diversing unb amusement, 
amusing. 

He diverted himself with playing at nine -pins. You may divert 
yourself with allegories, if you please (Berkeley). The Emperor Nero di- 
verted himself with appearing before his subjects in the characters of 
charioteer and gladiator (Crabb). We go to a comedy to be diverted. 
Men are diverted with wit and humour. I was amused by it. He amu- 
sed himself by counting his money. A child is amused with looking at 
pictures. I amused myself with seeing the library. Mr. Brummond aud 
his wife surveyed me in my altered habiliments, and amused themselves 
at my awkwardness (Marryat). The mason waited faithfully, amusing 
himself by weighing the gold pieces in his hand, and clinking them against 
each other (Irving). The Emperor Domitian amused himself with killing 
flies. 

Divert, fr. divertir, u. lat. divertere ISBj. vart, roenben]; amuse, fr. amuser, 
nad? Diez unb Scheler d. fr. museau, au3 lat. niorsus, nad) anberen ju lat. musa 
ober ahd. muozdn, fret Don Arbeit fein, nhd. SRufie. 

*) Taylor: „ To amuse beifjt, fid) baburd) angeneljra unterbalten, bag man feine SLuf- 
merffamteit bem ©egenflanbe jutentt, mit bent man eben befebaftigt ift; to divert abet 
tjeifjt, fid) baburd? unterbatten, bag man feme Slufmerffamteit oon bem (Segenflanbe, mit 
bem man eben befebfiftigt ift, ab» unb einem anberen jmtoenbet. ©erjenige %. toeld&cr 
Bulwer's Night and Morning lieft, is amused by it; bcrienige ober, roeldjer eben tm 
Sefen ciner $rebigt begriffen ift unb fie bei ©cite legt, urn Bulwer's Night and Morn- 
ing \u tefen, ift nun nid)t mefyr amused, fonbern diverted rait ber ©ulwer'fdjen s Jio« 
oelle. 2)ae(, roa§ amuses, ift uicbt iramer diverting; baSjenige aber, wa3 diverts, ift 
iramer amusing." 

$emerft>ftr : sensible, perceptible. — Sensible, etg- „empftnbbar, ftnn= 
ltd)/' bcjctd)nct ba3, n?a3 man burd) btc <5tnne tnaljrnefytnen fann: ftnnltd) 
»ahjnef)mbar, bemerfbar. — Perceptible, „fajjbar", bejeidjnet ba3, roa§ man 
burd) ben ©etft nxiljrnimmt : roaljrnefnnbar. 

The tide is sensible only upon the coasts. All corporeal objects are 
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sensible to the eye, the ear, the nose, the touch and the taste. The diffe- 
rence between colours is scarcely perceptible, when they approach very 
near to each other (Crabb). That is scarcely perceptible to the eye. 

Sensible, fr. sensible, to. lat. sensibilis (2Bj. sant, wafjrnefjmcn]; perceptible, 
fr. perceptible, o. lat. percipere [933$. kap, faffen]. 

©Ctttcrfctt*) (beobad)ten) : to notice, to remark, to observe, to perceive. 
— To notice, eig. „burd) cine Sftota bemerfltd) mattyen,", flttdjtig unb jufdtltg 
roafyrnefnnen, 1) geroafyren; 2) Dfotij bon etroa§ nefymen. — To remark, 
eig. „mtt etncm $?erfaeid)en berjefyen", ct»a§ fid) ben ©innen SDarbietenbeS mit 
SBetrujjtfetn roatyrnefynen : bcmcrfcn; aud) bemcrfen = (feine SWeinung) au§= 
fpred)en, fagen. — To observe, eig. „§ittenb beroafyren", beobadjten, bte 
SBeobadjtung madfjen; aud) bcmerfen = bte SBemerfung madden, dufeern. — 
To perceive, cig. „auff&ngen", bejeidmet: mtt ben Hugen, Dfjren, ttberfyaupt ben 
Sinnen, mtt ber ©mpftnbung roafyrneljmen : merfen unb bemcrfen. 

He noticed several graves, which had been decorated in the same 
manner (Sk. Book). All that passed without his noticing it. I shall not 
notice this insolence. It is easy to observe what has been remarked, that 
the names of simple ideas are least liable to mistake. Did you not remark 
the smoke ascending to the clouds? We observe the weather glass in order 
to remark the level of the quicksilver; we may remark the indications 
of to-day in order to observe the variations of tomorrow (Trusler). We 
notice that the sun sets this evening under a cloud, and we remark, that 
he has done so for several evenings successively. 1 observe he has a 
harsh and cold demeanour; if you watch, you will remark proofs of it 
(Merlet, (arm.) I shall observe to you that — . I was going to observe. I 
won't observe upon these trifling faults. He moves so swiftly, as not to 
be perceived. To perceive trees, houses at a distance He perceived 
himself to be outwitted. Till we ourselves see it with our own eyes, and 
perceive it by our own understanding, we are in the dark (Locke). 

Notice, fr. noter, to. lat. notare [SBj. gno, ettennen]; remark, fr. reinarquer 
toon marque, aHerfjeiajen ; biefeS to. goth. marka, ®rcnje; observe, fr. observer, d. lat. 
observare sar, fcbih)en]; perceive, fr. percevoir, to. lat. percipere kap, faffen]. 

*) Taylor: „2>er ©inn toon to notice, to remark, to observe ift, auf ettoag acbten, 
etroaS bemerten, beobadjtcn. To notice (nota, Siegel auf ben Seinflafcfjen, #cnn$eid)en) 
erotbert oft nur etnen ©lief, eine einjige SBenbung be§ tfocfeS. To observe bejiefft ftd) 
<»uf cine frettoiUige unb abftcfjttidjc, batjer eine genau urilfenbe $)eobad)tung. To remark, 
bur* $)orte ober anbere #eirf)en notiren. ^n ifjrer jrociten ©ebeutung betreffen biefe 
ffifittet bie SDWtbeilung ber@ebanten burcb^orte; jebocfj fttyiegt to notice aiub anbere 
»rt« ber 2R it tbetlung ein." 

Hc!1tttlciDcu \ : to pity, to commiserate, to sympathize with, to com- 
passionate. — To pity, bemttleiben, brlicft blo3 bte tnnere Smuftnbung au§, 
fca§ SJfttleib, ba3 man mtt ber ©dnuadje, ben bttrfttgen SSerfydltntffen ber Slrmen 
unb berjentgen f)at, bte man al§ ©ertngere betracf)tet; c§ liegt in to pity 
oft bie ^bee ber $erad)tung. — To commiserate, eig. „mit cjegen (StroaS 
anfdmpfen", bebauern, bejetc^net bcn3lu§brucf ber @mpftnbmtg, bte Sleufeerung 
be« »geftU)t§: in Morten SWittctb unb tnnige Sfjettnalnne au§fpred)en. — 
To sympathize with, eig. „mttleiben", finnpatljtftren, £fyeilnafmie fiegen, 
glcicbgeflimntt fetn, bejeidjnet STt^eitna^me, 2Kitgefiif)l fur bte Reuben unb 
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aud) <Sdmier&en "flnberer empfinben. — To compassionate, tft ben <Sd)tnerj 
Slnberer mitftifylen, an bcm Ungtttcfe Slnberer tfyeilnefjmen. (Sbenfo: pity, 
9Witleib, commiseration, Sebauern, compassion, 9Kitgefufyl, 93eileib, ©rbarmen. 

As a father pities his children, so the Lord pities them that fear him. 
Take (have) pity on him. It moves to pity. He was moved to pity by 
her tears. I gave it in pity to him (Melford, 2Btb.). The poor are at 
all times deserving of pity when their poverty is not the positive fruit 
of vice. The spectators of a tragedy commiserate the distresses of the 
hero (Truster). I sympathize with your grief. This couple sympathizes 
with each other. If he is a man of sense and virtue, she will sym- 
pathize with his sorrows, divert his fatigue, and share his pleasures (Scott.). 
I have compassion for your wounds. It was only in compassion to you. 
He took no compassion with me. He had no compassion on the distressed 
man. We were no women, had we not compassion for the wounds, which 
true love deals (Scott.). The good-natured man is apt to be moved with 
compassion for those misfortunes and infirmities which another would turn 
into ridicule (Addison). 

Pity, altfr. pitoyer o. lat. pietas [SBj. pu, reinigenl; commiserate, lat. com- 
miserari, coiumiseratus [2Bj. mi-s, ant&mpfen]; sympathize, fr. sympathiser, gr. ovfi- 
na&slv. compassionate, fr. compatir o. lat. compati, compassus [SSj. bhadh, be* 
brfingen]. 

*) 2>te englifcben ©tntonmnifer Taylor, Whately, Crabb unterfdieiben bie ©ub* 
ftantina fotgenbermafjen. Taylor: ..Sympathy ift griedjijrten unb compassion tateinifeben 
UrfprungS. beiben 2B6rtern licgt bcr ©inn : fid) eincr ©adje gemeinfcbaftlicb 
unterjieben. 2>a8 griediifaie Sort bejiebt fid) auf (Sefiible febmerafafter tote angenebmer 
Jlrt, roiibrenb compassion fta) nur aufw S)inge beS ©a?mer*e3 bejiebt. 2>arau3 bat ficb 
fiir sympathy bic ©cbeutung bcr £beilnabme an ber i'age Slnberer obne UnterfdueD unb 
fiir compassion biejenijje bcr Xfjeiuwfjnte an bcm Ungtiicfc eincS Slnberen entroicfett. 
Whether we rejoice with those who rejoice, or mourn with those who mourn, we 
indulge in sympathy; but our compassion is exercised only in the house of grief. 
Pity bejeid&net ben burcb einen Slnberen nerantafjten ©cbmerj, obne bafj berfetbe in 
SBirtticf)teit getbeilt toirb. ©o fiifjlen toir pity gegen ben, ber in ©cbanbe unb Unebre 
geratfyen ift, gegen eine ^fomilie, bie in Sftotlj unc ©tenb gefommen, oljne baffelbc ?eiben 
in ©irttiaitett ju tbeilen. $n pity Iiegt bie ^orfteUung ber ©clbftgefalliglcit. Com- 
passion toirb bem jmgcfdirieben , ber einem gleicben ©cbieffale auSaefefct ift. Commise- 
ration bejeiebnet ein aflgcmeineS SJiitleib, bas$ man in ©emeinfebaft mit Slnberen fiir 
&nbere empfinbet". Whately: „3n pity liegt alfo JBeradjtung, compassion tjat mebr 
innig SeicbeS. 2Bir bemitleiben (pity) bie *Bfen unb Saftcrbaften; aber mir baben 
2Kitleib (compassionate) mit benen, m beren ©efiible toir un8 jju oerfefcen nermBgen unb 
beren ^onbtungen roir, nrie wenn roir fie felbft tbfiten, un§ benten tonnen. Compassion 
fiibU man aucb fiir eingebilbcte Seiben; bie§ i|t bei pity fettener. Sympathy bat einen 
umfaffenberen Segriff, alS pity unb compassion; e§ bejiebt ftcb auf ftreuben unb 
©dimerjen, erforbert einen gennffen ®rab ber ©leiebbeit in alter, ®eift, (Sigenfcbaften 
unb ©tanb. Compassion empfinben wir fiir einen superior wic fiir einen inferior; we 
pity meiftenS nur einen inferior. £>er ®egenftanb be3 pity leibet mebr in g-olge non 
©cbroacbe, al3 oon ^yeb,lern (faults)". Crabb: „Pity loirb erregt burcb ben bitflofen 
3uftanb unb bie ©djroSdje einer ^erfon. ^erfonen bfibcren ©tanbeS bemitteiben, pity, 
bieienigen, weldic in biirftigen SJerbaltniffen lebcn; ess ift bauftg nur eine ©mpfinbuug, 
bie an Seradjtung ftretft. Compassion roirb erregt burcb bie unoermeiblicben UngliicfSfMe 
einer <pcrfon, beren beiben roir tbeilen, unb erftretft fidi auf $eifotKn jebe§ ©tanbe8. 

©Cnadjndjtt^CU : to inform, to notify, to acquaint, to apprise. — 
To inform, eig. „gejklten", ba§ aflgemeinfte 2i3ort fiir benaa^ridcjttgcn: cine 
^erfon obcr me^rere, btrcft ober inbircft Don £t)atfad)en in ^enntni§ fefcen. — 
To notify, eig. „ein ^ennjeidjen madjen", jur ^enntni§ brtngen, ift auf 
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cine red)t3gttlttge ober formlt<$e Strt befannt madjen. — To acquaint, 
befannttnadien, ift auS ifttdjt ober au§ §ofttd)fett etner ^erfon etwaS 
ntittfyetlen (baS 93erfjalten, SBetragen unb SBenefmen Stnberer). — To apprise, 
eig. „bele§ren", in #enntntfj fefcen, $emanb fdjriftlid) ober ntimbltd) ira 
$orau3 ODn etma§ benadjriduigen. 2tufjerbem !ann man nod) oergteidjen to 
warn, jur Sarnung benad)rid)tigen. 

I am well informed of it. I was informed by him of the conflagration 
at Hamburgh. No sooner was the gonfaloniere informed of his approach, 
than out of respect to his rank he rose tu meet him (Eoscoe). The con- 
stable has notified the citizens to meet at the city hall. The President of 
the United States has notified the House of Representatives that he has 
approved and signed the act. My friend acquainted me with his success. 
She had acquainted him, it was evident, with the whole history of our flight. 
I have the pleasure to acquaint you with the glad tidings of Hayes (Cha- 
tham). In apprising him of this event, Adorno expressed "his sense of his 
obligations he lay under to him. He apprised his friend of a bequest that 
had been made to him (Crabb). The general was apprised of an intended 
attack. He apprised the commander of what he had done. 

Inform, fr. informer n. lat. informare dhar, fatten]; notify, fr. notifier 

d. lat. notificare [SBj. gno, erfennen]; acquaint, f. ©efanntfdiaf t ; apprise, fr. ap- 
prendre, im ^Sarticip appris, baljer ba§ engl. apprise; bag fr. SBort aus5 lat. appre- 
hendere [95h. gadh, fojicnj, baneben roieber im fr. apprehender, fiitcfjten, engl. apprehend, 
crgreifen, beforgen u. j. xo. 

ftCQOddjtett: (leje bemerfen. 

i^CQlmdjtmtft : observance, observation. — Observance, brticft bie 
$ an b lung au§, roetdje au§ ber 93eobad)tung einer SHegel, einer (Sitte f>eroor= 
gefyt unb gefyt auf bie religt5fen ©ebraudje, 53orfd)rtften, Safeungen, ©efefce, 
®ebete, k ]>flid)ten, Sftegetn unb 53erfpred)ungen. 2>eutfd): 93efolgung. — Ob- 
servation ift bie SBafyrnelnnung, roetdje au3 ber 33eobad)tung einer Sfyatfadje 
^eroorgefyt: bie angeftetlte 93eobad)tnng. 

The Pharisees were curious in external observances. The astronomers 
are curious in celestial observations (Trusler). Without a strict observance 
of the principles of morality, no man can be considered a good citizen, or 
a useful member of society (Graham). His observations are full of good 
sense, and he has treated the whole subject with the greatest perspicuity 
(Graham). There is no country in Europe, where the observance of the 
Sabbath is so strictly attended to as in England (Graham). 

Observance unb observation, fr. observance uub observation o. lat. observantia, 
= observatio [SBj. sarva, gonj]. 

$crotf)fd)lagCtt: to deliberate, to consult. — To deliberate, etg. „ab= 
aagen", ift fttr ftd) atlein ober mit flnberen erroagen, uberlegen, roie 
man fid) bet einer Ga$e, bie man unternefymen mitt, ju oerfjalten fyat. — To 
consult, etg. „9iatlj futfjen", i|t beratfyen, urn fflatl) fragen, meldjen flan, 
unify 2J?afjna{)men man ju befolaen fyat. @benfo: deliberation unb consultation, 
fofjerbem fann man nod) oergletcben to debate, fire t ten b beratfjen. 

To deliberate a question. Those who have serious measures to decide 
upon must coolly deliberate (Crabb). Moloch was incensed at his corn- 
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panions for losing so much time as to deliberate upon war. Let us consult 
upon to-morrow's business (Addison). Ulysses made a voyage to the regions 
of the dead, to consult Tiresias how he should return to his country 
(Addison). 

Deliberate, fr. deliberer n. de-librare [S3, tal, rodgen]; 'consult, fr. consulter 
0. lat. consultare [Sj. sar, qttyn). 

^CVUUbCH to bereave, to deprive, to strip, to spoil. — To bereave, 
tiberfyaupt gewaltfam entjteljen, bann bcrauBcn fotc^cr ^crfoncn ober Sadjen, 
bie bem 2ftenfd)en rcertl) unb tf)euer finb: be§ Xfyeuerjten berauben, unb baruin 
= berwaifl madjen. a What we are bereft of never returns » (Graham). — 
To deprive, eig. „abfonbern", wirb befonberS gebraud)t bon bcm (Sntjiefjen ge= 
roiffer ©enttffe, tlnfprudje, ©evedjtfame, bcr $erbtnbung mtt bem (Staate unb 
ber unberaufcerltdjen ®itter be§ £eben3 unb bcr (%e. « What we are deprived 
of may be restored to us» (Graham). — To strip, eig. „abftretfen", bejetc^nct 
erne 93eraubung, burri) metcfje bag Dbjeft feine SBebetfung unb fetncn <£d)U% bcr* 
liert: ganj unb gar (totally) berauben, to strip unb to deprive roerben 
fyaufig promiscue gebraudjt. — To spoil, eig. „ab»teljen", ift £em. auS 9?ttrf= 
fidjtStofigfeit, §arte, ©raujamfeit, auf cine geroaltfame %xt berauben. 

Tou have bereft me of my last hope on earth. He was bereft of his 
excellent wife and two lovely children by the same illness (Graham). To 
deprive us of metals, is to make us mere savages, it is to bereave us of 
all arts and sciences, of history and letters, nay, of revealed religion too, 
that inestimable favour of heaven (Graham). To deprive a prince of his 
dominions, of the crown. To deprive of comforts, of pleasures. Napoleon 
deprived this princo of his dominions. He was deprived of his employment. 
Solyman deprived Rustan of the seals and ordered him to leave the camp 
(Robertson). As this will deprive me of the honour and pleasure of your 
company at dinner to-morrow, I will hope for it at breakfast, and shall take 
care to have your chocolate ready (Chesterfield). Napoleon stript him of all 
his dominions. After the publication of her sentence, Queen Mary was 
stripped of every remaining mark of royalty. To strip a man of his pos- 
sessions; to strip one of his rights and privileges. The lawyers, as they 
are apt to do, have spoiled him of his fortune (Melford, 28tb. ). To spoil one 
of his goods and possessions. 

Bereave, ags. berafjan rap, raffen]; deprive, fr. priver o. mlat. deprivare 
[SQfo. pri, gefonbert]; strip, eng bamit oerwanbt stripe, frreifen, ags. strypan, strepan, 
ndd. strepen, mhd. stroufen, nhd. ftteifen; spoil, oerlttrjt auS despoil, fr. depouiller 
o. lat. despoliare [&B$. spal, a&aiefcn]. 

©Creit*): ready, prompt. — Ready, eig. „$ubereitet", oovbereitet, au3= 
gerilftct ju, bereft ju (for), Don ^erfonen unb ©arisen. — Prompt, eig. „offenbar 
fyerauSgenommen)", bon ^erfonen gebraud)t : prompt, bereit, gleid) jur §anb, 
fertig, nidjtS bcrjdjiebenb unb rafcf) in ber 2lu3fuf)Tung. ©benfo readiness unb 
promptness. 

It was ready at hand. He is ready to please. This is a ready way 
to honour. I am ready to answer to all questions. Are you ready to 
forgive him? He is to be ready to depart to day. Our ship is now ready 
for sea (Melford, 2Btb.). Seven hundred men were soon ready to march 
towards Cuzko (Robertson). He took up his abode in the little inn, in order 
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that he might be ready for his rendez-vous in the morning (Scott). Prompt 
in executing a command. Prompt to listen to what is said. He is very 
prompt in his replies. He is prompt in his obedience. He is prompt to 
ire. How prompt to ire are these unhallowed laymen (Scott). The Lord 
Keeper's dignity is yet new; it must be borne as if we were used to its 
weight, worthy of it and prompt to maintain it (Scott). 

Ready, bei Orm. raedig, altengl. iredi, ags. raede, nhd. bereit ju goth. garaids, 
mtgeorbnet, gcfjbrt ju bem SBurjctjcitroort ags. ridan; prompt, fr. prompt o. lat. 
promptus, pro-emptus [SQ3j. jam, fatten].' 

*) Taylor: Ready, jur red&ten ober befrimmten 3eit bereit; prompt, fcfjon nor ber 
befiimntten 3ett bereit aifo brUtft prompt eincn gefieigerteren ©tab au3, at§ ready, 
bag ftc^ auf ^iintttictfeit beste^t, roafjrenb in prompt cine angfiticfjc PnMicbJeit liegt. 

©ctg*): mount, mountain. — Mount = a mountain by itself, tft bcr 
©egenfafe Don Xfyal (valley) unb bejeidjnet einen einjelnen 93erg, a6cr aud) ba§ 
©ebirge aU SBergmaffe, mtt folgenbem Wamen. — Mountain = a chain of 
mountains, tft ber (^egenfafc Don ©bene (level ground) unb bejetthnet etne SReifye 
obcr .tette mtt einanbev jufammen^angenber 93ergc, SBergjug, SBergebene, aud) 
93crg of)ne folgenben 9?amen. 

Did you pass mount Cenis? We crossed that mountain in snowy 
weather. Mount Vernon. Christ's sermon on the mount. The most formidable 
volcanoes on the shore of the Mediterranean are Mount Etna in Sicily and 
Mount Vesuvius near the coast of Naples. During the reign of the Em- 
peror Titus, an eruption of Mount Vesuvius buried the towns of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. Highest and whitest above all those snowy mountains 
towered the peak of the Jungfrau. 

Mount, tr. mont au3 lat. mons, montis (32Jj.mu, (binben, fcftigen], mountain, 
lat. montanea. 

*) Taylor: „@tdjt mount obne (iigcnnomen, fo bejcidjnet c§ geraotmli* fiinftltdje 
$obenerfjebungen; mtt bem (Jigennamen bicnt cS fowoljl jur ^ejeidmung emjelner 2?erge 
aU au(f> ©cbirge ; bagcgcn wetben ©erge unb®ebtrge, roettn bic bctrcffcnbcn (Sigennamen 
ntdit ^injugefiigt ftnb, mountains genamtt". 

• 

©Ctllf*): calling ^vocation), profession, trade, avocation. — Calling (vo- 
cation), cig. „ba§ 9iufen", tft ber tnnere 53eruf ju trgenb einem <Etanbe. 
— Profession, etg. „93efenntnijj", aufcerer SBeruf, (§tanb. Profession 
befcbrdnft ftd) ntd)t auf $anb»erfe, fonbertt ift 1) einc IjBfyere ^rofcffion (j. 53. 
bie iir$ttt(f)e); 2) eine Sunf* (tm engeren (Stnne). — Trade, cig. „$auf unb 
$erfauf", ifi ba3 ©eroerbe, tnSbefonbere §anbmerf. — Avocation, ctg. 
„flbrufung", bfb. im fluxal bie SerufSgefdjaf te. 8gl SBefaaftigung. 

I do not feel any calling for this profession. The choice of a pro- 
fession. What is your profession? A professional singer. The profession 
of a clergyman, of a lawyer, and of a physician or surgeon. The pro- 
fession of lecturer on chemistry or mineralogy. He tried five or six pro- 
fessions, in turn, without success. The three learned professions are especially 
theology, law, and medicine. What trade will you learn? We speak of the 
trade of a smith, of a carpenter or mason; but we never say, the trade of 
a farmer, or a lawyer or physician (Crabb). I can safely recommend him: he 
stands among the first of the trade. Pursuing ... her daily easy avocations 
(Thackery i. He couldn't go about his customary cheerful avocations (Dickens). 

r 
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Calling, v }ktrticip d. to call, ags. ceallian, and. challon, inbd. kallen, altn. kalla ; 
profession, fr. profession o. lat. professio ISBj. bha, fprcdjen]; trade, nadjChnigcn uort 
tread, tretcn, nacfc Snberen ;u lat. tradere gebSrcnb; ridjtigcr aber auf fr. traite, 2Beg- 
ftrecfc, §anbel, SBaarentTanSport jurucrjufubrcn, alfo ju lat.trahere [28$. targh, aiebenj, 
ju ftetlcn; avocation o. lat. avocatio |2Bj. vak, rufcn]. 

*) Crabb (tcllt jufammcn: „basiness, (ftefcbaft, Sadje, iftngelcgenbett tie au8iibung 
unferer (£rfat/rung unto Slenntni&, urn baburd) etnen ©croinn ju crlangcn; trade, $anbcC 
©etoerbe, bejeidmet ben £auf unb Sertauf Don SSJaaren; profession, SJeruf, ©tanb, fefct 
®etebrfamtctt ober befonbere ®efd)idfidjtcit ooraud; art, Jtuuft, erforbert bie fcuSubung 
etner befonberen 5hmft". Taylor: „Art, £onbu>ert txeiben bicjenigen, rocldx ba$ 
2Berf tbrer #dube, fetbflDcrferttgte ©egenfianbe fitr ®etb fcil bieten; a trade, §anbct, 
bicjenigen, roeltfe ffiaarcn faufen unb oerfaufen; a profession, roctdbc buret <Stubturn 
erroorbene Jtenntniffe »nbercn gegen ®elb jum 2>ienfle barbieten. SDtaurcr unb Waltz 
treiben an art, Jctamer unb fcaufleute a trade, ftboolatcn unb >4$rteftcr a profession." 

©erilljfttt*): famous, celebrated, renowned, illustrious. — Famous, eig. 
„itn SRuf jiefyenb", roeit unb brett befannt, beriifymt. — Celebrated, eig. „3<u?l= 
reid) befuc^t", gefciert rocgen {etner (Srljabenfyeit iibet ba§ ©eroblmlidje, f etner 
£atente unb ?eifrungen roegen. — Renowned, eig. „9luf fyabenb", bejetctjnet ben, 
bon roeldjem in roeiten $retfen, tm ^ubltfum gut gefprodjen roirb: ruljtngefront 
roegen @ljre unb SRufym bringenber £f)aten unb @tgenfd)aften. — Illustrious, 
etg. „erleud)tet", bejetdinet ben, ber burd) feine ©teltung, pottttfd)e ober fonftige 
Skbeutung Ijerborragt: erlaud)t, ^orf)t>crllr)mt. 

A famous orator. A famous historian. Famous exploits. The ladies of 
this town are famous for their beauty. He is famous for his collection of 
skulls. He was famous, I found, for singing them ballads and telling them 
stories. Famous for erudition, for eloquence, for military skill A celebrated 
artist. A celebrated writer, player. Celebrated for the politeness of his 
manners. Celebrated for his deeds of beneficence. A renowned warrior. 
A renowned statesman. A renowned senator. The renowned heroes of anti- 
quity. Napoleon was famous; Alexander was renowned; Washington was 
illustrious. An illustrious prince. Illustrious earls, renowned everywhere. 
Illustrious deeds, titles. 

famous, fr. fameux, lat. faraosus [2Bj. bha, fprccben]; celebrated, fr. ceK-bre 
». lat. celeber, celebrare [2Bj. kal, begefyen] ; renowned , fr. renomme o. lat. nomen 
[2Bj. gan, erleruten]; illustrious, fr. illustre d. lat. illustris [©5. luk, teucfjten]. 

*) Whately : „Famous unb celebrated ! c nunc it ctnanber in ber ©ebeutung fet>r nabe ; 
bod) febeint in famous ju liegen, ba| cin 9iame nteljr nacb aujjen bin nerbreitet unb ge* 
priefen jet, al3 celebrated; illustrious gibt immer ben Siegriff eineS bofjen sBeriibmt- 
fetnS. Stffatt fann oon einem famous juggler = berilbrater ©aufler unb einem cele- 
brated chess-player = beriilmtter (SoSacbipieler fprccben; illustrious bfirfte man 
nidjt fjier amoenben. Renowned gletdjt bem famous, roirb aber, roie illustrious, nur 
fur einen boben, burdjSBiirbe getragenen iRuf gebrauct/t. Taylor: „berjenigc ift famous, 
con roetcfjem gefprocben (fari) toirb; berjenige ift renowned, beffen 9famen man oft nennen 
bbrt; berjenige ift celebrated, toeldjer gefciert rotrb (celebrare); berjenige ift illustrious, 
<mf ben ba8 fiicbt ftbeint, (illustratus)". 

Herittjmt to touch, to feel (to finger), to handle. — To touch, ht- 
tit^ren, ein aUgemeiner ^lu§brucf f etgentltd) unb bttblid): 1) rDtrfttd) bertil>ren, 
anfaffen; 2) eine (Sadje anrii^ren, borftcrjtig, jart berit^ren-, 3) = to come in 
contact tn 6erul)rung fommen, bejetdjnet nur bie 9?a()e, ob^ne ba^ eine etgent= 
lid}e SBerii^rung ftattfinbet; 4) Sent, (be)rityren = ba§ ©efityl, ba§ Sntereffc 
3«nanbe§ erregen. — To feel (to finger), befubjen, betaften, in ber Um= 
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gangSfyradfc: beftngern, fyeifet etroaS mtt bem Xafrftnne, ben ftingerfpifcen be= 
taften, um prUfen. — To handle, etg. „ljanbljaben", ift mtt bcr ganjen 
£anb be faff en unb unterfucben; tm meiteren ©inne: oft in bie £>anb nefymen. 

Have you touched the ducat by the touch-stone? This story touched 
me to the quick. Do not touch upon that string, when you speak with 
him (Melford, 2Btb.). Warbeck's noble heart was touched at his brother's 
dejection (Bulwer). I was so touched with this story, that I left the room 
with tears in my eyes (Steele). A piece of stuff must be handled in order 
to feel its substance (Trusler). 

Touch, f. bcgriifien ; feel, altengl. felen, ags. felan, altn. fa la. ahd. folma, £>cutf> 
handle ». hand, ags. handlian. 

$eritt)ntttg: touch, contact. — Touch ift bag uurfttd)e 9lnriU}rett, 93e= 
taffen, SBefitfyten, bic &anblung be3 SSerityrenS. — Contact, cig. „ba§, roa3 
fid) mtt einanber beritljrt", 93eruf)rung bit ttbertragenen Stnne. 

Some insects are armed with stings so inconceivably sharp, that the 
smallest touch possible is sufficient to produce a puncture in the flesh (Crabb). 
We are attracted towards each other by general sympathy, but kept back 
from contact by private interest (Johnson). It is not necessary to come in 
contact with him in order to feel his great influence. 

Touch, f. begriifjen; contact, f. ftnftetfuna. 

HcmufttflCU: to soothe, to appease, to calm. — To soothe, urfpr. 
„beiftimmen, fdjmeidjcln", bebcutet: ben Sdjmerj ober bie £eibenfd)aft 3entanbe<§ 
milbern ober ganjttd) fyeben. — To appease, eig. „jum ^rteben bringen", 
bejiefyt ftd) ouf bie SBirfung ber ©eroaU, (Stdrfe unb $eftigfeit: Streit, £ei= 
benfd)aften, 93egierben, 2lufregung enter s ^3erfon unb bte 9Jatutetemente be = 
|d)iotd)ttgen. — To calm, etg. ^eife madien", rufyig mad)en (Don ben @le= 
menten), berufyigen; con i*erfonen, bte Urfacfce ju fturd)t unb Slngft fyaben. 

To soothe one in pain or in passion. To soothe one's pride. He was 
soothed with such a hope. To appease one's wrath. Their anger was 
appeased. To appease the tumult of the ocean, or of the passions; to 
appease hunger and thirst. The wrath of Achilles was not to be appeased. 
To calm the sorrows of the wretched. After having appeased the wrath 
of a jealous one, his mistrust is still to be calmed. To calm the tempest 
raised by Aeolus (Dryden). 

Soothe, ags. gesodian, goth. sufvjan; appease, fr. apaiser gu paix, lat. pax 
[2Bj. pak, binben]; calm, altengl. cawrae, fr. calmer. Diez fubjt cS juriid auf gr. 
xttvixa, mlat. cauma, $ifcc, SBdrme, (rocCct>c bcrubigenb wtrlt). 

$ej<fyafttgllttg: occupation, employment, business. — Occupation, etg. 
„ba$ Slnfaffen", bte SBefifcnc|mung, if* SBefdjaftigung ttberfyaupt, WleS, roa§ 
un§ befdjaftigt, entroeber tm Slugenbltcf ober geroolmljeitSmafeig. — Employment, 
eig. „$erfled)tung", ijt 1) bte beftanbige ©efcfyaftigung, Arbeit etneS ^eben in 
fctnem ftadje; 2) baS annertraute ©efdjdft. — Business, ift eine notfyroenbige, 
ober tbenigjienS nridjtige unb brtngenbe SBefdjaftigung : ba§ ®efd)aft (93eruf3= 
be|d)dftigungl 8gt Seruf. 

His life is a perpetual occupation. Painting affords an agreeable 
occupation to an amateur ; to a professional artist it is a business (Whately). 
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His daily occupation. There is employment enough for such as are willing 
to work. Agricultural employment; mechanical employment; public em- 
ployment. In the employment of government. Every tradesman has a 
business, on the diligent prosecution of which depends his success in life. 
The business of a manufacturer, a banker, a broker. 

Occupation, fr. occupation ». lat. occupatio [2Bi. kap, faffcn, arcifcn]; employ- 
ment ». employ, fr. employer, lat. implicare plak, fatten]; business, f. Sin- 

©CfdjlteftCtt*) : to determine, to resolve, to decide. — To determine, 

eig. „abgran$en", nacf| }>rufung unb SBafyl bcr abgemogenen SWotibe fief) cnt= 
febeiben (upon, f ttr) , »a§ ju tyun ift. ®egenfafc: to balance. — To re- 
solve, eig. „auflbfen", bef crjlt e e n, unferen 6ntfd)(ufe (determination) auSjufitfjren. 
©egenfafe: to doubt. — To decide, eig. „abfd)netben", cine ffreittge <3ad)e ju 
(Snbe brtngen: entfdjetben. — ©benfo determination: ©ntfcfylufe ; resolution: 
93efd)Iujs; decision: ©ntfdjetbung. 

Tell me what you determine upon. The plan upon which he had de- 
termined, if ever it should be his fortune to bring a Baltic fleet to action, 
was to attack the head of their line, and confuse their movements (Southey). 
The journey of my daughters to town was now resolved upon Mr. Thomhill 
having kindly promised, to inspect their conduct himself (Goldsmith's Vicar). 
The parliament decided in favour of my father. He is qualified to decide 
on the literary merit of this book. The court decided in favour of the de- 
fendant (Webster). 

Resolve, lat. re-solvo [= se-luo, 2Bj. lu, reinigen]; determine, fr. determiner 
0. lat. de-termi-nare [2B$. tar, iiberfd^teiten] ; decide, fr. decider n. lat. decidere, de- 
caedere [S% skid, fdmetDcn]. 

*) When we have considered, we resolve; when we have deliberated,) we 
determine; when we have decided, we look back no more (Taylor). 

Scirfjti^Ctt: to guard, to protect, to defend. — To guard, eig. „roarten", 
Ijeijjt 1) ttberfyaupt betoaljren, beljuten; 2) gegen mogltdje obct bereitS broljenbe 
©efaljr fd)iu#n, fdjirmen. — To protect, eig. „oorn bebecfen", f>eifjt 3em. oor 
©efafjren ftdjerftetlen, ifyn mit ®dmfc umgeben, ftiirforge fttr etne ^erfon obet 
<sadte fyaben, befdjttfeen. — To defend, eig. „fcrnfyatten", nert^eibtgen. 
— lufcerbem fann man nod) oergtetdjen to shelter: Sdmfc gemdfyren gegen ein 
Uebel, etne ©efafyr, oor$ug§metfe gegen atmofpljdrifdje (Stnflufte. 

Experience will guard me against a similar blunder. Formerly every 
town was guarded by walls. The Trojans guarded their shore from an 
expected foe (Melford, 2Btb.). In time of peace, the soldier guards the 
palace of the king. This wall protects me against the storm. The tigress 
sometimes kills her own cubs, but she will always protect them from the 
attacks of others (Crabb). Houses protect us from the inclemency of the 
weather. He defended Italy against the Austrians. This country was valiantly 
defended by my countrymen. Deliver me from mine enemies, 0 my God: 
Defend me from them that rise up against me (Psalms). You have no 
convents in which such persons may be received and sheltered (Southey). 

Guard, altfr. guarder, nhd. marten n. 0. 9Bj. ward; protect, fr. prott-ger D. 
lat. protegere, protectum [S3, stag, beef en}; defend, fr. derendre t>. lat. defenders 
[998$. ghan-d, fctilagen]. 
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©CftCgCtt*): to vanquish, to conquer, to overcome. — To vanquish, 
eig. ,,fampfen", ft eg en, im eigentlicfjen unb bitbtidjen ©inne, in einem $ampfe, 
<5treite, 2Bettfrreite; mtt einem Dbject: fecfiegen, ganj in ber SluSbelmung be3 
@ebraud)§ ber beutfd)en SBorter. — To conquer, eig. ,,jufammenfud)en'', 
eine SBerftarfung Don vanquish, tft gdnjtid) befiegen, bem ^riege ober 
©treite ein (Snbe madjen, erobern; avid) bilblid). ~ To overcome, etg. „ttber 
etroo.3 funauSfommen'', f)at einen aflgemeineren ©inn, aU bie beiben anberen 
SBdrter; nrie in to vanquish unb to conquer bie Uebertegen^eit an Shaft 
ftecf t , fo in to overcome ber 53egriff ber 2Begraumung toon |>inbernij]en unb 
<Sdf)mierigfeiten : Ubetminben. eine ^erfon bag Objeft, fo beseidjnet e§ oft, 
aud) olme $ampf, bloS Uberbieten, ttbertreffen. 

They vanquished the rebels in all encounters (Clarendon). This bold 
assertion has been fully vanquished in a late reply to the Bishop of Meaux' 
treatise (Atterbury). Alexander conquered Asia in a succession of battles, 
and vanquished Darius in one decisive engagement (Webster). Achilles van- 
quished Hector before Troy. Napoleon in his campaigns conquered great 
part of Europe. When a country is completely conquered, all the people 
are reduced to the condition of subjects. To conquer difficulties, opposition, 
reluctance. To conquer one's prejudices. To overcome eu^mies in battle. 
Alexander the Great overcame Darius in three great battles. In his march 
across the Alps, Hannibal overcame every difficulty (Graham). It is more 
glorious to overcome one's passions than to defeat an army of enemies. 
To overcome obstacles, impediments, scruples. 

Vanquish, fr. vaincre o. lat. vincere vik, ffimpfen]; conquer, fr. cdnquerir 
». lat. conquirere [2tfj. kish, auSfaieiben] ; overcome auS over, ilbcr, unb.'come, fommen. 

*) Whately erftfirt to conquer unb to vanquish folgenbetmafjen : „To conquer 
get)t roeniger auf bad (Sinjeme unb mefir auf ba§ Slugemeine , al§ to vanquish; we 
vanquish an enemy, who attacks us; we couquer a country. To vanquish roirb 
immer filr einen Alampf gebraucnt, meift mtt einem perftinlidun fteinbe; to conquer 
fiir eine iReibe Don $ampfen. SDiait fpridjt com vanquishing an enemy in a single 
encounter, abet com conquering a country. To conquer roirb Sftcr bilbtid) gebraudit 
al§ to vanquish; man fprid?t nom conquering evil inclinations, conquering one's 
self. Graham: „2)urcf) overcoming beroetfen loir unfere Ueberlegenbeit ; buret} con- 
quering ertangcn loir 8cfi^t^um. An enemy is conquered; an antagonist is overcome" . 

$efOttfter(e): Particular, special. — Particular, eig. „einen £fjei( be= 
treffenb", besctdjnet ba$, roaS einer ®attung, einer %xt allein jufommt: 
befonberS, eigen. — Special, eig. „ba§ Gsinjelne betreffenb", bejeicfmet bod, 
roa3 ju einem einjetnen, beftimmten, fpecielten 3roecfe bient. ®egenfafe: general. 

Each plant has its particular nutriment. Most men have a particular' 
trait of character (Webster). Every state has a particular principle of 
happiness (Goldsmith). A special rule. A special act of Parliament. 

Particular, fr. particulier o. lat. particulars par, fefeen]; special, fr. 

special, lat. specialis [SBB3. spak, fcljen]. 

©Cjjcnt *) : to better (to ameliorate), to correct, to improve, to amend, 
(felten to emend), to reform. — To better, iiberljaupt beffer madden, con einer 
Sad)e, bie an fid) fdjon gut if), gebrautf)tid}er, al3 to ameliorate, ba§ befonberS 
tm Ijoljeren Stile angemenbet roirb. To better im refleriben Sinne: ftct) toer= 
beffern, jeine i'age ober @tiicf3um|tanbe oerbeffern. (Sid) beffern, im moratifd)en 
Sinne, ift to mend one's manners, to amend ; non ftranfen : to grow better. — 
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To correct, eig. „gerabe ridjten", tfi beffcrn inSkjie^ung auf ^erfonen; t?er = 
beffern in SBejte^ung auf ftefjler, biefelben gut ober roteber out madjen, 
befonberS auf bem 2Bege ber i>i§ciplin unb Su^toeifung. — to improve, 
eig. ber SIbleitung nad), „imBbifligen", roirb in bem (Jinne Dollfommcner 
madjen, fcerebeln unb auSbilben in ^ejug auf ®eift, 2Biffenfd)aft unb ftttnfre 
gebraud)t unb fyat met Befmlidjfeit mil better. — To amend, eig. „abanbern", 
ift oerbeffern in ©ejiclmng auf ©eftttung unb ©ilbung, befonberS auf bem 
SBege ber SBelefyrung. — To reform, eig. „roiebergeftalten", roirb angeroenbet 
auf eine 33erbefferung ton ®runbfiu)en, ®lauben$artifetn ober Dingen, bie ba3 
Sntereffe eineS 93otfe§ ober eineS (Sinjetnen (ftbenSroanbel) berityren: jum 
©effern umgeftalten. 

He thought to better his circumstances. The works of nature cannot 
be bettered. To ameliorate one's condition. This translation was consider- 
ably improved by Eschenburg. King Henry III. was a great admirer of 
paintings, and during his reign the art of painting greatly improved. 
He has improved on this art. Upon my word, you improve most rapidly 
in externals (Cooper). At intervals, there arose some happy genius, who 
could both improve on what had gone before, and invent something new 
(Blair's Lectures;. To amend one's manners, temper, behaviour. To amend 
our ways. Amend your wicked life. To reform one's life. To reform a 
profligate man. To reform corrupt manners. 

Better, ags. beterian, ahd. beziron, mhd. bezzern, nhd. beffern, gcbt juiriicf 
auf goth. bats, gut, skr. bhadra glad, Don ber ^Bur^el bhand to rejoice; ame- 
liorate, fr. araeliorer, mlat. ad-meliorare [28$ val (v ft. ni), rotten, Derbcfiern]; correct, 
fr. corriger D. lat. corrigere, correctuni h£Bj. rag, ftrctfen]; improve, lat. lmprobare 
[2Bj. bhu, fSrocrnJ; amend, lat. emendare ma-n, minbern]; reform, fr. re- 

former D. lat. reformare [2B5. dhar, fatten]. 

*) Taylor: ,,To improve bebeutet oerooUtommncn, Derbcffera, 3um SJorttjeil an* 
locnben, obgleicb ber lat. Bblcitung nad) ber urfprungltd)c ©inn be8 SBorteS ganj cnt- 
gegengefefcter 9lrt getoefen fein mu|j; benn improve tommt nidjt ber Don in unb probus, 
fonbern Don improbare — tabeln; ba8 entfprecbenbe ©ubftantio improbation (£abel) 
bat bicfen ©inn beibebalten. 2)af>cr ift cS nitft umoabrfdjeinlicb, bafj improve Don 
imp-groove, eincm 2lu«Prud bc8 ^altonier, !ommt, ber in ber ©artnerfpradje nod) jefct 
- pflanjen, pfropfen ift". (2)iefe Ableitung en'ebeint bod) al8 febr uniDabrfdjeinttdj.) 
„33on tat. melior, ober Don fr. ameliorer, beffern, ift ameliorate abgetcitet, baS ben 
©inn feiner &blcitung beibebalten bat. — 3Jon lat. emendare b. b. fjlccfe, gebler oer* 
loifcbcn, lommt to amend ober beffer emend" „To ameliorate fcfct DorauS, bafj eine 
©adje an fid) gut ift; to emend bagegeu beutet an, baft ettoaS nid)t in Crbnung ift. 
ftalfcbe ©dirift * bebarf emendation; unleferlid)e ©djrift melioration. — To better tfi 
ba§ ffid)rif*e Sort fiir to ameliorate unb fyat fonfl teinen Unterfdjieb, al8 bag e6 ein» 
fadjer unb toeniger oerfeinerter art ift. — $om beutfeben ffiorte: 'J$robc (ags. prof unb 
proof) ift abgetcitet pfropfen, ba8 ftd? in alien beutfdjen SMaletten finbet; improve ift 
alfo: bineinpfropfen". ($iefc abtcitung ift falfd).) 

©Cftiitlllig*): constant, continual. — Constant, eig. „unberoeglid) baftefyenb", 
Dejetdjnet ba§, roa§ fid) nid)t oeranfcert: fid) gteid)bteibenb, unoeranberlid), 
beftanbig, Don ftnnlid)en 2)ingen unb bem moralifdjen (Sfyarafter ton ^erfonen, 
(£igenfd)aften unb §anbtungen. — Continual, eig. „in feinen Sljeiten jufammen= 
Ijangenb", bejeidjnet bie ununterbrodjene 9lufeinanberfolge oerfdjiebener $>inge 
ober ber Sfyeile beffelben XingeS: ununterbrodjen. 

It will be a constant endeavour of a peaceable man to live peaceably 
;Crabb). The life of the celebrated English writer Samuel Johnson was a 
continual hard struggle with poverty. Rains are continual in the tropical 
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climates at certain seasons. Men are apt to acquire peculiarities that are 
continually ascribed to them. 

Constant, fr. constant 0. lat. constans sta, flcfjen]; continual, fr. con- 
tinnel o. nilat. continualis [2B§. tan, befnun]. 

*) Whately: Continuous ift cine ^Kmbhmg, toetdje nidjt unterbrodjen roirb, fo 
Iange fie bauett; continual, ifi bo8, roaS beftdnbig erncuert wirb unb toieberfefjrt, toenn 
e§ aucf) fo oft unterbrodjen, als e§ crneuert roirb. Gin SGBinb* obcr Wegenjturm, ber 
nie eincn Sliigenbticf auSfefct tfl continuous; cine SRcilje oon 9legcnguffcn ifi continual. 
1 am exposed to continual interruptions; 1 cannot pursue a continuous train of 
thought. 

$eftCf)ett auf @twa§: to persist, to insist. — To persist, eig. „fteljen 
Meiben", ijr fefl r fjartnacfig bet cinem 33orl)aben, etner $nftd)t bleiben, befyarren 
bet etoaS; e§ nrirb meiften§ tm fd)Itmmen Sinne gebraud)t, ba e§ auf ©igenftnn, 
§artnaa*igfeit, £aune Ijmbeutet. — To insist (on, upon), eig. „auf etioa^ fid) 
fMlen", ifi bringenb auf ctroa§ befieljen, roaS man geroafyrt, jugefmnben 
obcr anerfannt rciffen Drift. To insist that = bringen barauf, bajj; barauf be= 
fie^cn, baft = fr. insister que mit bem $onjunfttt». 

The French leader persisted in laying first siege to this little Arabian 
town. I am sorry to tell you that I must persist in my refusal. Do not 
persist any longer in your demand (Melford, iBtb.). As he persisted in his 
refusal, to appear again upon the stage, the players put another in his 
place, and we soon had him with us (Goldsmith). A spoiled child persists 
in his follies, from perversity of humour. To err is human, but to persist 
in error is diabolical. If they persist in pointing out their batteries against 
particular persons, no laws of war forbid the making reprisals (Addison). 
I insist on that condition. He insists upon being paid immediately. What 
I insist upon is a mere trifle. Elizabeth insisted on Essex' constant presence 
at court, and undertook to form the young mind of her favourite (Lingard). 
He informed me of my mothers death, and insisted on ray returning home 
with him (Fielding). My wife strenuously insisted upon the advantages 
that would result from it (Goldsmith). To insist on one's right. The 
Houses insisted, that a guard should be placed in the vaults over which 
they sate. 

Persist, fr. persister o. lat. persistere [2Bj. sta, jtefjen]; insist, fr. insister D. 
lat. insistere. 

$Cfteigett (ftetgen): to mount, to ascend, to climb, to scale. — To 
mount, ba§ aflgcmctnfte 2Bort, ift burd) ©teigen auf ctnen ©egenjianb fclbft 
fommen, beftetgen. — To ascend, eig. „fid) fytnaufberoegen", roeift auf eine 
betrd(t)tltd)CYe $5ije l)in at§ to mount: tyinauffteigen, ®egenfa| to descend. 
— To climb ifi erflimmen = (fletternb) erjfeigen, tmmer mit bem SRcften? 
begriff ber SRityc unb Snfftengung, S3dume unb 93erge. — To scale, tjt mit 
£ettern erjteigen, „ employed in mounting the walls of fortified towns" (Webster). 

To mount, to ascend the throne. To mount a horse. To mount a hill. 
To mount the pulpit. To ascend a mountain. To ascend a ladder; to 
ascend the rampart. An air-balloon mounts higher and higher, until it is 
out of sight; but if it ascends too high, it endangers the life of the aerial 
adventurer. To climb a tree, a mountain. To climb the frozen Alps. To 
climb steep hills requires slow place at first. Having broken down the 
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palisades, they scaled the town. To scale a wall. They one while under- 
mined, another while scaled the wall. 

Mount, fr. monter ctuflat. mons, iurikfjufii&ten, f. ©erg; ascend, lat. ascendere 
[2Bj. skand, fid} beroegen] ; climb, altengl. climben, ags. climoan, ndl. klimmen, ahd. 
chlimpan, mhd. kliniben, nhd. flimmen; scale, fr. escalader, lat. scala scand- 
ela, i'eitcr [8J3. skand, ftdj beroegen]. 

^C|Ud)cn : to visit, to frequent, to go (to come) to see, to pay (make) a 
visit, to return a visit, to call upon (to give one a call). — To visit, eig. „roteber= 
f)olt befefyen", roetft auf einen beftiinmten &totd bjn, ob,ne bajj bcr S3efud) 
au§ £>i>flid)feit obcr ftreunbfd)aft flattfinbct : roegen ciner (£vfunbigung, 33eftd)= 
ttgung, gcnaueren SBetrad)tung b c f u d) e n , aud) in milbtfyattger 21 b f i dj t 
befudjen. — To frequent, eig. „$afylretd) futlen", be^cic^net bon 6in$elnen ge= 
fagt: oft rooljin fommen, oft befudjen, bid roofytn geljen, bon ^rfonen unb 
©adjen; bann in grower SDcenge roofjin fommen, befudjen. — To go to 
see, eig. „roof)tn gefyen, ftd) rooljtn beroegen, um mit bem ©efid)t3ftnn rocrt)rju= 
nefymen", tft b e f u tf) e n au§ ffilirfficfyten ber % x e u n b f d) a f t unb £ 5 f I i d) = 
fcit. — To pay a visit, ftem. einen &bflid)feit3befud) madjen, einen Sefud) 
a b flatten, in etroaS fbrmlidjerer 2Beife al3 to go to see. — To return a 
visit, einen 53efud) errotbern. — To call upon, 3em. einen tureen SBefudj 
macben, bei Sent, borfpred)en. 3n berfelben Sebeutung roirb aud) ate fa = 
111 1 1 1 a r e t tfuSbrucf to look in upon somebody (einfe^en bei ^em.). I in- 
tended looking in upon him this evening. Slu&erbem fann man nod) bergteid)en: 
to wait upon, einem fybfjer ©tefyenben feine 8ufroartung madden. 

The Chancellor has visited the university. The physician visits his 
patients. The bishop visited his diocese. The superintendent visits those 
persons and works he has under his care (Crabb). He frequented the court 
of Augustus. To frequent a house, a club, a theatre. What most interested 
us in the ancient city of Frankfort was the house in which Goethe was born, 
as well as the scenes he frequented in his childhood and remembered in his 
old age. A few months ago, I paid a visit to my uncle. We have been 
to see him. We have called on him. Come and see me. When I called 
on her, she was not yet at home, but we hope to have her here in short time. 

Visit, fr. visiter 0. lat. visitare vid, fefjen]; frequent, fr. frequenter ». lat. 
frequentare [2Bj. bhrak, brfingen]; pay, fr. payer, mlat. pacare [$83. pak, binben]; 
return, fr. retourner, eingebningen inS engl. in ber Beit t>on etroa 1150—1158; call, 
ftctje ©ruppe: ©eruf. 

^ctvarfjtctt: to consider, to contemplate, to meditate. ©0 tange ba3 
23etrad)ten borjug&oetfe in einem 5lnfeb,en mit ben Slugen befieljt, fjeifet e§ to 
look at, to view; bereinigen fid) abet 9lugen unb ©ebanfen ju einer urtfyetlenben 
93etrad)tung, fo roerben bie obigen 2Borter angeroanbt. — To consider, eig. ein 
aftronomifdjer StuSbrudf, „bte ©terne betraditen", tji mit frittfdjem, ptttfenbem 
Sluge etroaS fid) anfeljen, b e t r a d) t e n , um ein Urt^cil barUber ju geroinnen. 
£a$ ^ntereffe ber SBetrafyung tjt ein inteltef fuelled — To contem- 
plate, eig. „ftd) einen @efid)t3frei§ abftecfen" , tft ftd) tm ©eifte, jttfl in bie 
33etrad)tung eine§ ©egenjtanbeS berfenfen, mit leibltdjem unb geifttgem §tuge bei 
etroaS berroetlen, ba§ bor unferen Slugen tiegt, ft a) t bar ift. 3)a8 ^ntereffe 
ift bor$ug£roeife ein moraltfdjeS unb aftb, ettf dje§. — To meditate, 
eig. „nadtfinnen", ift errodgen, at§ fpefulattbeS Denfen, um burd) £>enfen 
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ba3 Sefen etner Sack ju ergrttnben, namentttd) urn ttyre praftifc^e StuSfttljvung 
ober 33ef)anbtung Dorjubcreiten; e3 bejieljt fid) auf actions or abstract 
qualities. 2)en $etben entfpred)en: consideration" , Ueberlegung; contem- 
plation, geiftige 93etrad)tung; meditation, ba§ s J?acf>benfen. 

So little do we accustom 'ourselves to consider the effects of time, that 
necessary and certain things often surprise us like unexpected contingencies 
(Melford, 2Btb.)- It seems necessary, in the choice of persons for great 
employments, to consider their bodies as well as their minds, and ages and 
health as well as their abilities ^Temple). Let us, before we set out, con- 
sider by what means we may find each other again. The poet stood on a 
lofty eminence, and contemplated the scene below him with unmixed delight. 
I sincerely wish myself with you to contemplate the wonders of God in 
the firmament, rather than the madness of man on earth (Pope). All the 
time that he appeared so indifferent he was meditating some plans respecting 
his further proceedings. I meditated what vicissitudes might occur there, 
and what changes might take place in me, before I should return home. 
The Whartons had meditated in silence on the character and visit of their 
unknown guest for the same period, when the father approached Birch and 
said — (Cooper). 

Consider, fr. considerer to. lat. considerate [2B$. svid, blant fetnj ; contem- 
plate, fr. contempler to. lat. contemplari, contemplatus [3Bj. tam, fa^neiben]; medi- 
tate, fr. mediter o. lat. meditari [333$. mad, ftnncn]. 

*) Taylor: ..Consideration ift bag ©rfyeben be8 33Iicfe3 nad) often, iiber un§, um 
un§ oon oben fllatb ju crfjolen; e§ roirb fiir bicjenigen SSngctegcntjeiten angeroenbet, bic 
ton bcfonberS roiefftiger Strt finb, rooju man bic (Sinfhiffe, bic $iilfc auS bcr £5$e an* 
tuft. Peace and war are left to the consideration of a privy council. — Contem- 
plation tfi einc ununterbrodiene Snbettacbtjtefmng unb untcrroirft ettoaS SSorliegenbeS 
ber genaucren Setra^tung. — Meditation if* bic inncrc Ueberbentung, roelrfje bet »u3* 
fiibnmg cineS 25orfjaben8 al3 geiftige sBorubung DorauSgebt. Before its creation the 
universe was an object of meditation; since its creation it has been an object of 
contemplation, to the divine mind. To meditate an ode — - fiubtten, mcoitiren auf 
einc Obe; to contemplate an ode - cine fcrtige SDbe etner 23etratf)tung mttcraieben." 

©CttagCtt*) : conduct, behaviour, demeanour. — Conduct, eig. „bci3 3u= 
fammenflifyren" , tfi ba§ SSetragen tm ^tflgemeinen, ba§ moraltfd;e 33erfal)ren 
einer "iperfon: bic 2luf fiiljrung. — Behaviour, eig. „nne man fid) fyatt, 
trdgt", ba3. anfia'nbtge, fittltdje tefp. unfittltdje 93enef) men, rote e§ bet einjetnen 
®elcgenf)eiten buret) §anblungen ftd) funbt§ut (§anblung§roetfe). — Demeanour, 
„tme man fid) fttfyrt", ba§ aufeere 93 en el) men tm $erfef)r mtt Slnberen, 
roobet bie SRegeln ber feinen unb ftugen £eben§art in S3etrad)t fommen. 3>em 
entfprecbenb to conduct one's self, fid) auffii§ren; to behave, fid) frenchmen; 
to demean one's self, fid) betragen. 

His conduct, so disinterested and generous, was universally approved. 
Hi3 conduct was such as to be disapproved by everybody. Though he was 
her friend, he did not attempt to justify her conduct. Queen Elizabeth's 
behaviour was undignified, when she gave Lord Essex a box on the ear 
(Graham). By our behaviour we may render ourselves agreeable. The 
youth who does not learn betimes a seemly behaviour in company, will 
scarcely know how to conduct himself judiciously, on any future occasion 
(Blair). The conduct of the soldiers has been praiseworthy during the whole 
campaign, and their behaviour was admirable in every instance, when they 
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met the enemy (Macaulay). His demeanour was singularly pleasing (id.). Zayda 
was tall and finely-formed, with a lofty demeanour and a penetrating eye 
(Irving). The suitable demeanour of a clergyman in the pulpit adds much 
to the dignity and solemnity of the office itself (Crabb). There was some- 
thing in his demeanour and his look which at once denoted the gentleman 
(James). 

Conduct, fr. conduite o. lat. conductus [2B3. du-k, fii&ren]; behaviour o. to 
behave, ags. behabban, ogt.nhd. fid) bebabcn (Gothe) ; demeanour to. to demean, altfr. 
deroener ©. mlat. minare (menare\ 

*) Taylor: ..Behaviour unb conduct fcplicfjcn meljr aU dufjerc 2f ormcn ' d'ufcreS 
©enefimen ein. Behaviour benefit fief? auf bie ©eftnnunq, roie fte ftd) bei irgcnb einer 
befonberen Slngetegenbeit in bem 9>erbalten auSfpridjt; conduct fylfot biefeS Serqalten, 
menu c3 fid) tinter oerfd)icbenen llmfidnben gleicbbleibt, mitljin cine unb biefelbe (8>e» 
finttung bauernb bctunbet. Stumer Ptefen SSbrtern uergleicpt er nocf) deportment unb 
carriage. Deportment : S3enebmen im ^rinatlcben, met>r angeboren unb bejiebt ftcp 
auf ba'sSBefen; carriage ©enebmen im Bffentticben £eben, in einer bffentlicpen ©tellung ; 
e8 roirb auf fiinftlicbem SBege, buret) (£rjieb,ung ertoorben". Crabb: ..Behaviour bejiept 
ft* auf fbrpertidje ober geiftige £anblungen, "bte ber flenntnifj 3lnbcrer auSgefept finb; 
e§ roirb auf ba§ ftttlicpe 33ert)atten in ©efeUfcbaft angeroenfcet. Conduct ift bag ftttlicpe 
Setragen, baS un3 Slcbtung oDer Seradjtung oerfepafft. Demeanour ift r>a8 atlgemeinc 
ffietragen in feinen 33ejie|mngen ju ber £age unb ben Skrbaltntffen be3 3nbioibuum§". 
Graham: ..Conduct beuept fid) auf unferc §anblungen uberbaupt; behaviour dufjert 
fid) bet einjelnen Oietegenpeiten". 

©Ctntfl*): cheat (fraud), deceit, deception, imposture. — Cheat (fraud), 
etg. „93ebortt)ettung", bic betrugerifdje £>anblung, ber SBetrug, rtd)tct fid) gegen 
ba§ ©tgentpum Stnberer. — Deceit, etg. „ba3 Segfangen", bejeid^net Wetgun^ 
&um SBctrug: ber abfitbtltdje 93etrug, SBetritgeret, bte £tnterltjr, rcelcbe 
gegen bie ©rfenntntft be§ Hnberen gertdjtet tft. — Deception, be5eitfmet 
metftenS nur bte ®unft ju betriigen: bie £tfufd)ung ber ©tmte, be§ 93er= 
flanbeS. — Imposture, etg. „ba§ Sluflegen", bejetdjnet $em. anfltfyren, 3fem\ 
(£troa§ aufbtnben, b. fy. ^em. (Stroa3 gtauben madjen, n?a3 nid)t roafyr iffc t ba3 
£intergcpen. 

He who accustoms himself to fraud (to cheat) in little things, wants 
only an opportunity to practise it in greater. Cromwell's whole conduct was 
made up of artifice and deceit. The faces of men seemed to him as masks; 
he felt everywhere the presence of deceit (Trusler). Parasites and syco- 
phants are obliged to have recourse to deceit. A panoramic exhibition is 
an agreeable deception. Jugglers practise various deceptions in the per- 
formance of their tricks for the entertainment of the populace (Smith, Syn.). 
An idle and most false imposture. They fill the world with follies and im- 
postures (Johnson). 

Cheat n. ags. ceat. Webster pd'tt e§ fiir eine abtiirgung Don escheat, £>etmfaO\ 
mi fr. choir, echoir; fraud, lat. fraus [2B$. dru-gh, betriigen]; deceit unb deception, 
fr. deception n. lat. decipere [SBj. kap, grctfen]; imposture, fr. imposture D. lat. 
imponere, irapositura [2Sj. san, gerodtjren]. 

*) Whately: ..Deception bejiefjt ftd) auf ei^elne %&Ut ober ^anblungen oon 
©etten eincS aJienfcpen, Per tdufebt, bctriigt, fjintcrgept; deceit bejeiebnet mebr Die (ie- 
toobnbeit ju fjintergetyen unb fept immer eine ittbficbt oorauS; fraud rotrP tmmer fiir 
cine cinjelnc ^anblung bc§ ©ctrugg ober Xpat ber Sdufcpung gebraucpt". 

^cirftgcit (tfiufepen): to deceive, to cheat, to defraud. — To deceive, 
ba3 augemetnfte SBort fUr bctrUgcn, b. t. 3cm. rnn (£tmaS, raaS u)m jutommt. 
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burd) ^etrug bringen, unb tduf cben, b. t. ^falfdjeS fiir Sabred ge6en. — To 
cheat, anfiibren, iiberlifien burdj Ueberlegenbett, auS (Sigcnnufc uoeroortbeiten, 
cntfprtdH unferm „befcbummeln, ptelfen, befcbroinbeln" unb ift mcbr SJolM= 
auSbrucf. — To defraud ift baS ftarffic bicfer SBiJrter: eiuen JBetrug fdjioercr, 
grober 3trt begeben. 3tu§crbcm fannman»crgteid)en: to disappoint, (desappointer) 
^cmanben um bie grfiillung feincr (Srroartungen betriigen obcr betriigen rooilcn: 
$em- enitaufdjen unb to impose upon, $tm. bet tig en. 

She suffers herself to be cheated. He cheated at play. I have cheated him 
at length into the belief of it. He has cheated me of a large sum. He cJieated 
him of a laced coat, and his banker of a bag of money, a jew of a diamond 
ring (Montague). To defraud the customs (la douane, les droits), the state. 
HeTias defrauded us of our rights. The poor were defrauded of their living. 
That society tried to defraud its creditors. 

$ctriifler*): deceiver, impostor. — Deceiver ift ba3 ailgemeine SBort 
furSetruger. — Impostor ift bcr »ctriiger, ber unter falfcfcer SHaSte femen*etrug 
auSiibt: „ber ©cbroinbler", ber fid? fdlfd)lidj fur (StroaS auSgiebt. 

*) Webster: „A deceiver operates by stealth and in private upon individuals; an impostor 
practises his arts on the community at large. The one succeeds by artful falsehoods the 
other by bold assumption. The faithless friend and the fickle lover are deceivers ; the false 
prophet and the pretended prince are impostors". 

©etttc: prey, booty, spoil. — Prey, eig. „ba§, roaS man angretft", 
ift bev SRaub, auf ben man auSgeht. 3)er erbeutete ©egenjtanb ffiflt ber 3kr» 
nidjtung, 3cr|ldrung anfjeim; in btefem <2inne aud) bttblid) gebraudjt. — 
Booty, eig. „ba§ 33eutemad)en", if! bie $rieg§beute. £>er erbeutete ©egenfmnb 
btent $u ber|d)tebenen Bmecfen, 5. 53. jum Slufbemabren; aber nte jur 3er- 
fidrung; aud) bilblid). — Spoil, eig. ^abgejogene £>aut", bie bem fteinbe 
abgenommenen SBaffen, ftafynen unb afle fogenannten STropfyaen: bag SBeuteftucf 
al§ <Siege3= ober Sriumpfjjeidjen. 

Animal (beast) of prey. Bird of prey. Game is the prey of the 
hunter; wax is the booty of the bee (Taylor). Birds carry off their prey. 
A house falls a prey to the devouring flames. A man is a prey to the 
diseases of his body or his mind, and after death to the worms. Rich 
booty. To get booty. Velleius Paterculus states that the sum produced 
by the booty which Julius Caesar brought to Rome, was about fifty millions 
of pounds (Graham). 

Prey, fr. proie 0. lat. prreda = pra-hend-a [SB3. ghad, faffen]; booty, au3 
bem ahd.Serbum biuten, mhd. buten, nhd.SJeute; im altn. finbet fid) byti — Xaufd) 
unb $3eutc; spoil, f. ©ruppe: berauben. 

$Ctt>tgmtQ: motion, movement. — Motion*), eig. „ba3 3n=33eroegung* 
Sefcen", ifi bie anbauernbe SSeroegung, ©egenfafc: rest. — Movement**), 
eig. „ba3, roaS etne <5ad)e beroegt", ift eine befonbere, etnjelne Semegung. 

The huming-bird flies so swiftly that one cannot perceive the motions 
of its wings. To be in motion. To put in motion. The laws of mo- 
tion. The motion of the earth. To make a movement. The movement of 
an army in marching and manoeuvring. The movement of a wheel in a 
machine. A movement in society. The women, terrified by these move- 
ments, ran tumultuously from their houses to the temples (Hook). 

Motion, fr. motion, lat. motio unb movement, fr. mouvement 0. lat. movere, 
motum [©3. mav, mu, beroegen]. 

JUoepper, Gng.lifd)e Soncnomir. 6 
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*) The passing of a body from one place to another, whether by voluntary, 
organic or mechanical action. 

**) The act of moving, change of place and posture. — Motion expresses the 
general idea of not being at rest; movement points more especially to the agent 
or thing, that moves or the commencement of motion (Webster). 

®eti)Cifett: a. miflenfdjaftlid) unb geticbtttd): to prove, to demonstrate, • 
to give evidence, to argue. — To prove, etg. „brttfen", em aflgemeiner $u3= 
brucf flir bemetfen. — To demonstrate, eig. „seigenb nadjroetfen", burd) an= 
gefithrte ©rttnbe erroeifen, barthun. — To give evidence, cig. „?lugen= 
fd)einlid}feit bon ©twaS geben", etnen $Red)t3anfprud) burd) 3engenberoet§ , em 
£eftament, etnen <Bd)enfung§brtef, einen ©rbbertrag u. f. to. bemetfen: beurfun = 
ben, nadjroeifen. — To argue, etg. „flar mad)en", entbatt bag ©eroufetfetn 
ber ^ahtgfett unb ©ereitmiaigfeit be3 flnflagerS 1) burd) £arlegung ber sBeroetfc 
^ein. &u ttberfttljren unb 2) bie Stnflage burd) SSeroeife ju erb,drten. 

b. t^ClDCtjcu = jeigen, nodjmeifen: to prove, to evince, to demonstrate. 
— To prove, bewetfen = etroa§ al§ erfennbar jetgen, j. 33. feine 2ld)tung 
^emanbem, f einen (Sifer, feinen -EDmtb, u. f. »., gtetcfejam etne x $robe babon geben; 
oud) abfolut. — To evince, etg. „fiegenb erlangen", etroaS unumfibfcttd) barthun: 
etnen befonberen 93eroet3 bon ftd) ober etner <5ad)e geben, bofumenttren. — 
To demonstrate, (StroaS burd) i>anblungen bartfyun, burd) SBetfptele er= 
tautern, fo bafe man e§ red)t befyanbeln fann. 

To prove facts, guilt, innocence. The existence of a God is so far from 
being a thing, that wants to be proved, that I think it the only thing of 
which we are certain (Guardian). To demonstrate the truth or falsity of 
any thing. The nature of this eternity is utterly inconceivable by the mind 
of man: our reason demonstrates to us, that it has been, but at the same 
time can frame no idea of it, but what is big with absurdity and contra- 
diction (Addison). Of the evidence, which appeared against Savage, the 
character of the man was not unexceptionable; that of the woman notoriously 
infamous (Johnson). To give evidence of the guilt of an offender. To 
prove one's valour. From what is left ou record of his actions, he plainly 
appears to have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a mau of 
violence, cruelty and blood (Blair). When we see men sacrificing their peace 
of mind and even their integrity of character to ambition, it proves to us, 
how important it is to check this dangerous passion. To evince one's in- 
tegrity by the whole course of one's dealings. We must evince the sincerity 
of our faith by good works (Blair). Henry VII. evinced an implacable 
hatred to the House of York. A persistence in a particular course of con- 
duct may either evince great virtue or folly (CrabV. To demonstrate an 
attachment to a thing. By the very setting apart and consecrating places 
for the service of God, we demonstrate our acknowledgement of his power 
and sovereignty over us (Beveridge). 

prove, fr. prouver o. lat. probare [SBj. bhu, ffirbern]; demonstrate, fr. demontrer 
». lat demonstrare [2B§. ma-n, bcnfen]; evidence, fr. evidence u. lat. evidentia [2Bj. 
vid, febcn]; argue, ir. arguer t>. lat. arguere [SlBj. arg, lidit fein]; show, alteDgl. 
schewen, ags. scavjan. ahd. scawon, nhd. febauen [SBj. skav]; evince, lat. evincere 

vik, Mtnpfni]. 

Hcttmn&et it , fid) U> into cm : to wonder, to admire, to be astonished, 
to be amazed. — To wonder ift baS aflgemetnfte 2Bort: fid) berrounbern 
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b. 1?. bie ©mpftnbung be§ 9Jeuen, ©eltfamen, Ungeroolmlidjen Ijaben. — To 
admire, berounbern, rait SBerounberung auf GtroaS fjinblttfen. — To 
be astonished, erftaunen, erftaunt fetn, bejeidmet ben f?bd)ften ©rob uon 
33 e= unb SJerrounberung, fo ba§ man fhimra unb unbemegtid) ift. — To be 
amazed, jtaunen, beftiir $t fetn, nnrb im gutcn ©tnne, mo nur Uebmafd)ung, 
SBerrounberung, ©tftaunen gcraetnt tjt, unb ira bbfen @inne, wo bcr Weben^ 
begrtff oon §urd)t obcr ©djrecfen, ©efrur&ung unb SSermtrrung binjutrttt, obcr 
al§ §auptbegriff Ijeroortritt, gebraudjt. (Ibenfo wonder, 3Scrnmnbcrung; ad- 
miration, 93erounberung; astonishment, ©rftaunen; amazement, (Sntfefcung, 
23efrttr$ung. 

He wonders at every thing. There is very little to wonder at here. 
It is not to be wondered at that he has squandered away his fortune (Mel- 
ford, 2Btb\). Nobody wondered at bis intrepidity. I cannot forbear admiring 
his conduct. To admire one's talents. He was astonished at the rapid 
progress of his pupil. I am astonished at this intelligence. I am not 
astonished at this instance of fidelity. The rest was astonished at finding, 
instead of the preparations for a feast, a court crowded with armed men 
(Robertson). I was amazed at this account. We are amazed at that which 
happens contrary to our inclination. The Europeans were hardly less amazed 
at the scene now before them (Robertson). Olivia was equally severe, and 
Sophia seemed perfectly amazed at his baseness (Goldsmith's Vicar). 

Wonder, aga. vundrjan, nhd. tounbem, oietteidjt Don roinben, guerfi ba8 ©enmnbene, 
SBetbret?te, bonn ba§ SJcrDrctjtc ate i^eltfameS, enbltd? ba§ <3cltfame (Schwenck 753); 
admire, fr. admirer o. lat. admirari [23Pi. smi, flaunen] ; astonish, fr. etonner D. lat. 
attonare [2Bj. tan, jiefjen], (tonare, urfpr. erftrecfen laffen ©ponramg, ®etaufcbj, 
e§ fd?emt fid? tmt bem romamfdien @tammc ein gcrmanifdjer gcmifd)t ju baben: stun, 
beta'uben, ags. stnnjan, nhd. ftaunen ; anmze, wabrf&etnlid) and a unb maze, I'abtin mt\ 
93«noirrung, ags. mase, ©trubel, roouon junfidjji to maze = to bewilder. 

*) Wbately; „2Bir admire %tm. wegen beffen, »a§ cr ifl; to admire bejiefjt fid? 
mebr auf ba3 (ftcftt&X al8 auf ben 2lu§brutf be§ ®efUf)l8. To astonish fcifjt: fef>r fiarf 
mit iiberofiltigenbet 93enmmberung angretfen. To amaze gtbt meift ben SfaSbrucf bet 
SBcrroirrung ober ^ejtiir^ung. iDlaa roirb astonished burd? ein SSunber ber Vlatnx obcr 
ber Sirafi; amazed iibet bie auPbrung ^emanbcS, bie man gang anberS croartete". 

33ilb*) : image, picture, painting, portrait, effigy. — Image, eig. „9?ad)= 
bilbung", ba3 93tlb al§ folates, ba§ un§ einc finnlidje SorfteOung Don etma§ 
giebt: SIbbttb, ira roetteren ©inne (Sbenbilb (fr. le portrait). — Picture, 
cig. „9J?aleret", tfl ba§ 3)ilb uberfyaupt, bie Slbbilbung an fid), ofyne SRutfftdjt 
auf bie 2lrt ber 2)atjlellung; aud) im bilbltdjen Sinne. — Painting**), ba3 
©eradlbe. — Portrait, portrait. — Effigy, 93itbntfj, gilt firr bie ©adje 
felbft, fteObertretenb fttr bie fyirfon, j. 53. auf aRttnjen, an ber ©pifce eineS 
S3ud?e§ u. f. ro. 

A pleasant, frightful image. An image wrought out of wax, wood stone. 
To see one's image in a mirror. Amidst the images of Isis and Osiris, of 
cats, storks, and other animals sacred to the ancient Egyptians, we find a 
panorama of Egypt (Truster. A just king is the image of God upon the 
earth. This boy is the very image of his father. A sheet of paper filled 
with pictures. Picture-book. Picture-gallery. Dealer in pictures. A picture 
of happiness. The poet has drawn an exquisite picture of grief. Most 
children are delighted with pictures and many will pore over them with 
rapture for hours together ^Graham). A pointing by Raphael. King 

6» 
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Henry ID. was a great admirer of paintings, aiid during his reign the art 
of painting greatly improved. I do not know of any paintings, bad or 
good, which produce the same effect as a poem. The portrait of a person. 
A photographic portrait. To burn, to hang in effigy. The people of Turvey 
have burnt him in effigy (Cowper). 

Image, fr. image o. lat. imago [Sj. jam, jufammen^altcn] ; picture, fr. peinture 
o. lat. pictura [2Bj. pik, ftecben ffirben, mctlcnj; painting ebenbabet: Matzner, 1, 106 ; 
portrait, fr. portrait ju bem 3eittoort portraire, lat. protrahere, protractum mtt ber 
^egriffScntroicfclung 3ieb.cn/ fctoorjieben, jci^ncn; effigy, fr.effigie o. lat. effigies [£83. 
dhigh, taften]. 

*) Melford: ,,Painting ift efcer bic £>anblung, picture boS Slcfultat. 2>a8 crfle 
toirb nut ira ctgcnttitt>cn ©inne, ba8 jrocite oft bitblidj gebrauc&t Sftcnnen »ir cin 
matbe a good painting, fo bentcn toil befonbetS an bie StuSfiUjrung in §inftcbt auf 
2>raperte, ftatbcnoertbeilung u. f. ».*, bcjci(fencn toix e§ al§ a fine picture, fo geftfitefit 
e3 in «cjug auf bic 2>arfteUung bc§ ®egenftanbe3 unb ben (Sinbrucf, ben e8 auf ben 
SBefdjauet beroorbringeu tana". Taylor: „Painting ifl berioirt Don paint, joeldjeS fo 
oiel at8 garbfloff bebeutet. 2>a3 SSotbanbenfein oon garbeftoffen ifl beSfjatb bag ©efentlic^e 
2)iertmal of paintings. Picture oon pingere, enttoetfen, jeidjnen, bejeiefmet ein ®e» 
malbe, beffen wefentlicber Sfjaratter in bem Umriffe, bet Seidmung befleyt. 2>et (Sngl&nber 
fpricbt auct; oon pictures in tapestry unb pictures in mosaic". 

**) Haupt, SBtb., ©eite lo5 fagt bieriibcr: Dbgteicp ber SluSbrucf painting nur 
(Sema'Ibe in Del- ober Sftaffcrfatben begrcift, lodbrenb picture aucp Seicbnungen, Jiupfer* 
fliaje inoolDttt, fo fagt man boa? a pastil-painting ober a painting in crayon". 

©UDctt, geftnltcrt: to form, to fashion, to shape. — To form, ba§ 

aflgemeine 2Bort, forme n, bilben, Ijeifjt bie red)te ober aud) bie gerottnfd)te 
©eftattung, SBerfaffung, §altung geben, im eigentlicfjen unb bttbltdjen ©inne. — 
To fashion, eine befonbere ©efialt geben, (nad) etnem 2ttujter geftalten), 
ift einen ©toff, ©egenfianb fo bearbetten, bafj feine %oxm, fern SteufereS ber 
3b ee entfprid)t, bie bem SBitbner oorgefdjioebt Ijat. — To shape, eig. „fd)affen", 
Uber^aupt geftalten, umgeftalten. 

Nature has formed all animated beings with an instinctive desire of 
self-preservation. God formed man of the dust of the ground (Crabb). To 
form a circle, a ring, square, clouds, a republic, a youth, the mind, a plan. 
God fashioned man after his own image. This prodigious pile was fashioned 
into the shape it now bears by several tools and instruments. To fashion 
with the hammer, graving tool, laws for the wants of the people. They 
are shaped into the form of birds. Nature has shaped him with a great 
head. Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty decked her face. To shape 
into the figure of a bird, a beast, a man. To shape the clay. To shape the 
bonnet. 

Form, fr. former o. lat. formare [SB*, dhar, batten]; fashion, altengl. fachon, 
fr. faconner 0. lat. factio, eig. 9txt unb SOBeife, etroaS ju tfmn (lat. facere); shape; 
ags. scapan, goth. gaskapjan, ahd. scafan, nhd. fdjaffen. 

$iftltttg, $eftttttttg (ftefye ©rjtefyung education): Cultivation, culture, 
civilization. — Cultivation, eig. „ba§ Slnbauen, §eranjiefyen", ift uberfyaupt bie 
^ereblung, bie ^flege ber etnjelnen ©eifteSfrSfte. — Culture, eig. „93ebauung 
be§ S3oben§ (SlnbauV, ift bie geifttge SluSbilbung, $ffege ber minfte unb 
SBtffenfdjaften. Cultivation unb culture roerben in ber *Prart3 nid)t ffreng au§= 
ctnanbergeijalten. — Civilization ift bie SBtfbung im ©egenfafc ju 2Bttb^ett, SBar= 
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baret: ©eftttung etneS SJolfeS. (gbenfo to cultivate. au§bilben, pflegen unb 
to civilize, geftttet macfjcn (em $oir futttoiren). 

The cultivation of the taste, the memory. Italy was but imperfectly 
reduced to cultivation before the irruption of the barbarians. The cele- 
brated Caliph of Cordova surrounded himself with all the enjoyments and all 
the cultivation of the world (Trusler). The taste of the present age has 
not allowed us to neglect the cultivation of the English language and 
literature. The culture of the mind, of the intellect. The state of culture 
among this people is very imperfect (Graham). Through the Romans the 
language and the civilization of Rome found their way into England. West- 
minster-Abbey is precious to the English and to the whole civilized world. 
Till a people is civilized, the will of the strongest is the law to which the 
weaker must submit. 

Cultivation, culture, fr. culture d. lat. cultura [933$. kal, bebanbten] ; civilization, 
fr. civilisation ju lat. civilis [ffij. ki, liegen]. 

$iUigmtg : approbation, approval. — Approbation, 33ittigung = 33eif alt, 
metdjer einer $nficf)t, einem Urtbeite gejoflt rotrb, ijl cm 3ujtonb. — Approval, 
SBiHtgung = ©utfjeijjung, ©enefymtgung, tft cine ^anblung. @§ licgt 
bartn metflenS bte formltcfje ©eneljmtgung etneS $tane§, obex cincS 2ktfa§Ten3, 
bic »on etnetn §5ljergej!eflten obcr SJotgcfefcten au3gef)t. 

He who is anxious to obtain universal approbation, will learn a good 
lesson from the fable of the old man and his ass (Graham). A virtuous 
conduct will ensure the approbation of all good men. I proposed this 
measure to the Prime Minister for his approval. The plan received the 
approval of the committee. It is certain that at tho first you were all of 
my opinion, and that I did nothing without your approval (Graham). 

Approbation unb approval, fr. approbation ». lat. approbatio [©3. bhu, forbern]. 

$Mitbcit: to bind, to tie. — To bind, binben: anbinoen, gufanunens 
binben, cinbinben (93ttd)er), oerbmben. — To tie, fnttpfen, nerfnupfen; fig. 
fnUpfen unb binben. (£§ toerfjinbert btc (Sntfcrnung. — $>em to tie ent* 
fpridjt tie, 55anb unb ties, 33anbe; bem to bind enrfprid)! tf>eil§ bond, tb, eil3 
ligaraen, hoop u. f. ». $erjentge £fyett eineS 95anbe§, metier bic 33er= 
fdjtingung #noten ober <Sd)leifc bttbet, ^eiftt frets tie. SSctbc aud) tm 
ftgurtid)'en <5>mne. 

To bind a bundle of hay, a book; to bind a wounded leg. To bind 
foot and hand. The book is bound in morocco. These comedies are to be 
bound together. His wound could not be bound up during the action. I am 
bound by my word. I am bound to you for your hospitality. I am bound 
by my vow to do so, hut I would willingly know who you are? (Scott.) 
The possession and the enjoyment of property are the pledges which bind 
a civilized people to an improved country (Gibbon). To tie the strings of 
a bonnet; to tie a knot. He tied a string to the chip, hung it round his 
neck, and wore it for some time. The handkerchief was tied round her neck. 
I tied my horse to the tree. I am tied to this rule and must observe it. 
He has tied himself by a vow. There is a purity thrown round the affections 
which tie us to our kindred (Cooper). 
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Hind. ags. bindan, gotb. bin Jan, ahd. pintan, nhd. bintxii ; tie, ags. tiaD, ju- 
fommcngcjogcn aud tegean, tygan unb ge&ort junfidjft 311 txra iStammacittoorttedhan, 
nhd. jieben, goth. tiuhan. 

58 it tea : to ask, to request, to beg, to beseech, to entreat, to supplicate, 
to implore, to pray, to solicit, bejetdjneu bem (&rabe nad) berjdjtebene SKobt* 
ftfattonen beS 93itten3, b. t). ton bet @Ute ^emanbeg (EtroaS ju erlangen ju*en. 
— To ask, eig. „b,eifd)en, forbern", fyat bie allgemetnfte $3ebeutung unb fyetfjt 
ttbertyaupt bitten. — To request, eig. „»ieber auffudjen", if* eine b,bflid)erc 
ftorm al3 to ask. 2)eutfd): Sent, fyflflid) crfudjen. — To beg if* ftdrfcr 
unb nadjbrutflidjer aU bic borb/rgefyenben : aiu)altenb urn (StroaS bitten, ©toaS 
et bit ten; bafyer and) betteln (mendier, demander l'aumdne). — To beseech, 
an^altenb unb bringenb bitten ift nod) ftarfer al3 to beg. (53 ift be= 
fonberS im fcofyeren Stile gebrdud)lid). — To entreat, mit einer SBittc an* 
gef?en. — To supplicate, &u 3cm bet liber unS ftefyt, flefyen: fufcfallig 
bitten. — To implore, 3cm. anf letyen, unb jmar unter 2Beinen unb iHagen 
um (Srbarmen, $>Ulfe, Setftanb anrufen: flaglid? bitten. — To pray, in 
ber feierlid)en 8timmung unb §altung eineS SBetenben bitten, namentltd) ju 
@ott bitten. Pray = I pray you bejetdjnet eine &Bfitd>fett§fonn, etne SRebe 
etnjuletten, ujie: erlauben <5ie gtttigft — To solicit, eig. „beunnu)tgen", etne 
S3ttte, ein Slnfudjen anient, fteflen, bringenb a nb, alt en um &»a§ bei 
3emanb, nad)fud)en. 

I asked a blessing from my father. My son, after taking leave of 
his mother and the rest, who mingled their tears with their kisses, came 
to ask a blessing from me (Goldsmith's Vicar). To ask leave; to ask one's 
pardon; to ask for bread; to ask a favour. I request you to give my good 
host his freedom. The Egyptians were obliged to beg for peace. Did you 
not beg for that place? — no, I beg your pardon, it was my brother, who 
did so (Melford, UBtb.). I beg this favour of you. He fell on his knees 
and begged for mercy from the magistrate (Marryat). I beseech you, punish 
me not with your hard thought. King William in. of England, being upon 
a march, on some secret expedition, was entreated by a general to tell him 
what his design was (Macaulayl Isaac entreated the Lord for his wife. 
The Janizaries entreated for them as valiant men. To supplicate pardon 
of one's master. To supplicate a conqueror to spare one's life. Prince John 
hastened to Eichard and, throwing himself at his feet, implored his pardon, 
which the king immediately granted. I will pray for you. Pray to God and 
he will hear thee. To solicit a favour. To solicit an office. 

Ask, ags. ascian, axian, ahd. eiscun, mhd. eischeu, nhd. i?eifd)en; request, fr. 
reqaerir t>. lat. requirere [2Bj. kish, auSfdjeiben] ; beg, tfifjt ftd) fdjon im mengl nod> 
ttetfen; e8 ift erne Webenform ». nengl bid, ags. biddan; beseech, altere&orm beaeek, 
ags. bisecan; ba§ Skiterc fie tie Matzner 1, 337; entreat ju treat, fr. traiter, lat. 
tractaro [2Ba. targh, Jtefyen]; supplicate, fr. supplier u. lat. supplicare, supplicatura 
[SB3. plak, fatten]; implore, fr. implorer o. lat implorare [2Bj. plu, fliefjen tnadjen]; 
pray, fr. prier, lat. precari [SBj. prak, bitten]; solicit, fr. solliciter o. lat. solicitare 
[933$. ki, erregen]. 

v $lctuCtt (an etnem Orte): to stay, to remain, to stop, to tarry. — 
To stay, cig. „t?on ber ©emegung abftefyen", ift, ben £)rt ntdjt uerlaffen, too 
man ift: fid) au flatten an eincm Drte, filr furje ober langc 3«t- — To 
remain, eig. „in ber 9tub,e oerfyarren", ift nodi bletben, im ®egenfafc 3um 
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ftortgefjen Stnbeter. — To stop, cig. „fiopfen", bejti^net sundd)ft, bag bte 33c-- 
roegung ganj auffybrt bann jettroeife btetben: flefyen btetben. — To tarry, cig. 
„3flgern", fyeifjt: btciben, in bem Sinnc ton marten auf, ganj unfer „toerjteljen". 

I will stay here for an hour. Pray, stay with me for this day. Where 
did you stay so long? Has there been a strange gentleman staying with 
you during the storm? To stay with a friend or at a friend's. He stays 
in the country until after Christmas. They remain in London this whole 
year. To stop with a friend. Herod having tarried only seven days at 
Borne for the dispatch of his business, returned to his ships at Brundusium 
(Prideaux). 

Stay, wenn and) cin umnittetbaret 3wfammen&ang mit ben germantfeben 2Bortern 
ndd. stan, fo toie anbetfeitS mit stead nidjt ganj unmogtid) ift, fo roeifl bod) ftorm unb 
$ebeutung auf lat. stare tun; altfr. estaier; remain, altfr. remanoir, lat. remanere 
[5Sj. ma-n, blcibcn]; tarry, altengl. targen, altfr. targier v. lat. tardus [SBj. targh, 
iienenj. 

3Mctd), fclafe: pale, pallid, wan, livid. — Pale, cig. „fafyt", btaB, bteid) 
ton Sarbcn unb leudjtenben $brpern, bte fd)mad) an ^arbe obex ®lanj ftnb, 
wtb non *Jkr|onen, bie burd) ©djred 1 , Slngfl, ben £ob blajj geroorben ftnb. — 
Pallid, bteid), mirb nur tion ber ©eftdjtSfarbe gebraudjt. — Wan, blafjgelb, 
jtaifer ats pale, in bem Stnne, ba§ bte §arbe afe unangenefym, fyd|tia\ grauftg 
erfaetnt, unb beSfjatb befonberS Sltttibut bet Ihanfyeit unb be§ £obe§ unb 
attberer ungeroolratid)er UrjaAen. — Livid, eig. „btetfarbig", blafebtau, entfdtbt, 
(au§ Sfletb unb Surest). — ©benfo paleness, bie SBldffe = matte Sarbe; pallid- 
ness, ©efidjtSbtdffe; wanness, bte unangenefnne SBlfiffe, lividness, ©ntfdrbung. 

Pale of colour. To be or look pale. To grow pale. She turned pale. 
Pale-eyed. Pate-faced. He is as pale as death. Pale with horror. The 
light of the moon is pale. A pale red, a pale blue. A pallid countenance. 
His cheeks assume a pallid tint. The human visage grows wan by the 
effects of death. My departed youth rises before me in more wan and 
melancholy hues, and the past saddens me more deeply with the present 
(Bulwer). He was livid with fear. 

Pale unb pallid, fr. palen. lat. pallidus [SBj. pal-va, fabl]blajj; wan, ags. vann, 
roitb gefleflt ju vinnan — laborare; anbere o. ags. van, abnefymenb, baju engl. to 
wane (Grain, 2, 638); livid, fr. livide n. lat. lividus [2B3. pal-va, fa^l]. 



IMcitDCH: to blind, to dazzle (to dim), to glare (intrans). — To blind, 
1) gan5 bttnb madjen, be§ ®eftd)te$ berauben; 2) aupetnige $tit be3 freten ®e= 
bTaua)e8 ber leibtid)en Slugen berauben; 3) bte geifhgen Hugen btinb madjen, 
b. ^. bte innere Slnfdjauung unb ridjttge ©eurtljeilung funbern, tme burd) <©d)onljeit, 
burd) SRetje, burdj ©efdjente, burd) ^cibenfc^aften, bura^ Xfyortyett blcnben (tdufdjen, 
trreleiten = to deceive, to mislead); hn 3?olf§munbe: <2anb in bie Slugen 
ffrcuen. — To dazzle, (meljr btd)terifd) to dim), utfpr. „»er»irren, betduben", 
besetdjnet 1) norubergefyenb , tyauptfddjlid) burdj ttbergrofjen ©Ianj bte ©etyfraft 
|d)roda)en; 2) burd) Ungeroo^ntcS nerrotrren, bejaubern: nerbtenben. — To glare, 
junddifi fdjimmern, leud)ten, bann mit fetnem ©tanje, b|b. toon ber ©omte unb 
ben ftarben, blenben, etnen btenbenben (Stanj merfen. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mischief; but a guide that blinds 
those whom he should lead is undoubtedly a much greater (South). The 
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state of the controversy between us he endeavoured with all his art to blind 
and confound (Stillingfleet). Blinded by fury, he dashed his opponent to the 
ground. His senses were blinded by the overwhelming tidings. You cannot 
blind me about your intentions. He was dazzled by the brilliancy of the 
prospects held out to him. I was dazzled with surprise. He nattered him- 
self to dazzle me by his promise. But this flutter was fully recompensed 
by the pleasures of Vauxhall ; which I no sooner entered, than I was dazzled 
and confounded with the variety of beauties that rushed all at once upon 
my eye (Smollet). The rays of the sun in some regions glare with an over- 
powering light. 

Blind, oerwanbt mit blend, mifdjen, ags. blendan = caecare; bag SBurjeloerD 
ijt blindan = torbidum, nnbilum esse, ogl. Grimm 2, 119; dazzle, 2)imimitiD toon 
bent oerattctcn daze fschott. dase — to stapify], ndd. daesen to be foolish; t?gt 
nhd. mcift munbartti<$ dasig; glare, nadj (Sinigcn con ags. glaero = pellucidum 
quidvis; nadj Snberen com ftanbinaoifdjen g1er = engl. glass; ogt. altn. glora, 2idjt« 
jcfiiinmer unb ndd. glaren, gliifjen toie $of}ten. 

i 

#lt<f: look, glance, glimpse, regard. — Look, etg. „ba3 Slnfdjauen", ifi 
jebe tin ©eftdjt &u £a<jc tretenbe, tnbibtbuette Semegung be$ ©emutljjS, alfo ber 
S3ttcf in SBejug auf bte 93efdjaffenl)ett, „ber SluSbrutf be§ tnneren 2eben€". — 
Glance, cig. „etn fdmett boriibergeljenbeS ?td)t", tft etn flttdjttger, nur furj 
r/aftenbet S3U(f (etn freimttltgcr 9tfy — Glimpse, cig. „€;d)tmmer (fchroacrjer 
<Sd)ein)", etn furjer, unbeuttidjer SBlitf, ben man Don ©tmaS befommt, auffdngt; 
bafyet to catch glimpses (etn mefyr unfreimtUiger 91ft). — Regard, etn fefter, 
ernfrer, nttifenber S3Ii(f, ben man auf etnen anberen ©egenftanb rid)tet: § in bit a*, 
fcufjerbem fann man nod; ntit btefen SBbrtern bergletdjen: sight, ba§ bticfenbe 
2Iuge felbft. 

I judge his sorrow by his looks. A stern look, a severe look, a fierce, 
kind, mild look. How in the look does conscious guilt appear. Pain, dis- 
grace, and poverty have frightful looks. A high look. A downcast look. 
Every look filled him with anguish. A hasty, slight glance. To cast a 
glance. A glance of the eye. To catch a glimpse. But her with a stern 
regard he thus repelled (Milton). 

Look, ags. l<3cjan, ahd. luogen, mhd. luogen, nhd. meiflenS nur munbarttid) 
tugen; eS wirb jufammengcpeflt mit ahd. luoc, Sauerlager; w<u?rfrf)einiirf) gef)8rt e§ ju 
ber JBurjelluk, leurf)ten; glance, altn. glan, glaus = nitor, nhd. ©tanj ; glimpse, ogt. 
nhd. glimmen; regard, fietjc Slotting. 

^UitjCIl : to blossom, to bloom, to flower, to flourish. — To blossom, 
etg. „btafen, mefyen", tft bltt^en, b. fy. 53tutcn tretben; bet Dtdjtern aud) tm 
ftgttrltcfjen Stnne. — To bloom, blttljenb (cl§ SBlitten) ^erborbringett, §erbot= 
ftoro-ffen; im fig. ©imte, frtfd), rate erne S3Iume fetn. — To flower, blti^en, 
b. f). SBlumen fyaben, in ber SBItttlje jleljen; aud) ftgttrttd). To blossom, to 
bloom, to flower merben metfrenS promiscue gebraudjt. — To flourish, befonberS 
tm fig. ©tnne blttfyen, b. % gebeifyen, tm Slot fetn, bon $iinfien unb 2Biffen= 
fd)aften, @I)re, SReirfMum, ©littf, Ubetfyaunt bon Mem, n?a§ miinfcr/en§mertfy tft. 

It is an error to say, that the aloe blossoms (blooms, flowers) but once 
every hundred years. The ascendency, which Lewis XIV. long possessed, 
and the eminent merit of the dramatists, of the satirists, and of the preachers, 
who flourished under this magnificent prince, made the French language pre- 
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dominant in Europe. Few have ever flourished in greater glory. Greek 
learning, at least, did not flourish among us in the days of Charles the 
Second, as it had flourished before the civil war, or as it again flourished 
long after the Kevolution (Macaulay). 

Bloom unb blossom, ags. blostraa, 93tume; goth. blfiraa, ahd. pluomo, mhd. 
bluome, nhd. ©lume, ju ben ftormen mtt s ags. blfisma, engl. blossom tft nod) ndl. 
bloesem, ©tiite, bloeysel, blilten, mhd. bluost, nhd. ntunbarttitf) 531uft ju oergteicben; 
to flower unb to flourish, fr. fleurir o. lat. florescere [Sj. bhlu, ftbtoellen]. 

SMutbofc carnage, slaughter, massacre, butchery. — Carnage, etne 
SDtojfe tobtcn %[tt\ty&, tft ba3 9Ztebermad)en unb SBlut bergtefjcn, fomoljl 
in 55qug auf 2Jienfd)en, alS auf Styere: ba§ 33lutbab. — Slaughter, etg. 
„ba§ ©d)lad)ten" , tft bte 9£tebeTmefceIung cincr Qcmytn SIrmee ober etner 
Xbtljettung berfetben, meniger in §otgc etneS border .gefafcten $(ane3 atS in 
Jyolge be§ $ampfe§ unb be3 Ijartnacftgen SiberftanbeS be3 ©egnerS fctbft etn= 
getxctcn. — Massacre, etg. „ba§ SHefceln", bcjetdjnet cm SBhttbab, meldieS 
meudjttngS unb benatyertfdjet 2Beife angeriajtet mirb. — Butchery f)at ben 5tteben= 
ftnn einer befonberen ®raufamfeit: ba3 ©emefcet bet bem SBlutbabe. 

Soldiers who yet into a besieged town often make a dreadful carnage. 
In battles where both parties defend themselves pertinaciously the slaughter 
will be very considerable. Since gunpowder has been invented, the butchery 
in battles is no longer so great, as in former times. 

Carnage, fr. carnage 311 lat. caro [ffijj. karv, tounb mocben]; slaughter, aj?s. 
sleht ju slau, goth. slaughts, bag ©dilactjtcn. Slaughter berutyt junfidpft n>obt auf 
altn. slatr, bag ©efdjtatfrtete ; massacre, fr. massacre, mlat. mazacrium, nad) Diez 
auf beutfefjen ©tamm nda\ matsken jetfjauen beruljenb ; butchery 0. fr. boucher, mlat. 
bocherius — slaughterer or killer of buck-goats, iBodfajtacbter. 

^03f)(lft". malicious, malignant, mischievous, wicked, spiteful. — Mali- 
cious tft berjentge, roeldjer SJHttel jur 2lu3ttbung ber 93o3fyett mm ©djaben 
Slnberer in SSeroegung fefet, botl bon 93o3ljeit unb ©djetmeret ift: btfSnulttg, 
fdjabenfrol), tticfifd). ©egenfafc: kind. — Malignant tft berjentge, roeldjer 93o3l)eit 
beftfct unb ben SBunfd) fyegt, bafe etnem Slnberen ©djaben gefdjetye: biJSarttg, 
fdjledit geftnnt. ©egenfafc: benignant. Malignant roirb aud) befonberS bon 
3>tngen, bte boSartiger Dcatur ftnb, gebraudjt. 5. 39. ©efdjmur, ftte&er, ifranffjeit, 
8ltma u. f. ro. — Xtm entfprecfyenb malice (maliciousness), 338§tmfligfeit unb 
malignity, 9383artigfett. — Mischievous, etg. „bon ttblem 2lu$gange"; in einem 
einjelnen ^atle boS^aft bon "perfonen unb i}ettto6 bon §anblungen, entmeber 
m aWut^miaen ober $aa)fud)t. — Wicked, etg. „bon etnem bbfen ©eifle be= 
ieffen", bem gan^en SBefen nad), foftemattfd) bo^aft unb berrudjt, meiflenS 
bon 'Perfonen. — Spiteful, eig. „botI bon ©rod", gtebt ben SSegriff be3 Uebet= 
tooHenS, ba§ au§ etnem ©efil^ ber groflenben ©ereiatfyeit, be§ 3orneS unb ber 
Oppofition entfprmgt; im ^Hgemetnen jeigt e§ eine niebrtge unb fTeinltdie $ unb= 
gebung btefeS ©efityleS an. Unfer „$amifd)". — ©benfo mischievousness, 
wickedness, spite. 

The disposition of the minister was so malicious against me, that he 
left nothing untried to compass my ruin (Graham). A malicious story or 
tale. They had a malicious joy in seeing our distresses. It required all 
his caution to keep clear of the intrigues of his malicious foe, who thwarted 
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all his plans. He is malicious like an old ape. His wife lies ill of a ma- 
lignant fever. The unhealthy state of many climates is caused by the 
malignant vapours, which rise from extensive tracts of land, covered with 
stagnant water (Trusler). Malignant spirits. A malignant aspect of plants. 
A malignant ulcer. This herb has a malignant quality. Go not near to 
him; his influence is most malignant. A mischievous boy; a mischievous 
disposition. A wicked rogue, wretch. 

Malicious, fr. malicieux, lat. malitiosus [S3, nial, fcftmugig f ein] ; malignant, 
fr. malin o. lat. nialignus — maligenus, i. e. maligeneris [S3, gan, jcugcnj; mis- 
chievous D. mischief, altfr. meschef 0. meschever (minus-chef [caput]); wicked, 
altengl. wicke d. ags. vicca, 3auber; spite, altfr. despit o. despire, lat. despicere 
[ffij. spak, fef?cn], fcerabfebcn. 

93otfd^aft : message*), errand. — Message, eig. „ba§, ma§ gefcr/tcft iff, 
me ttberbradjte 2ftttt^eilung, munblid) ober fdjriftltd). — Errand, eig. „ber 
93ote", ifl bic S3errtd)tung, ba§ inbrtngen ber $Botjd)aft, be3 SluftrageS. 

In short, such was her satisfaction at this message, that she actually 
put her hand in her pocket, and gave the messenger seven peace halfpenny 
(Vicar of Wakef.}. What message can he send? We should have delivered 
our message, if your uncle had been at home. To go on an errand. The 
servant was sent on an errand. He told his errand. He has done the errand 
(Webster). I have a secret errand to thee, o king (Judg. XXX, 19). 

Message, fr. message, nriat. missagium (mittere, missum); errand, altengl. 
arande, ags. aerend ju goth. airas, ®otc, gur Surge! ar t arbeiteu; anberc oon bet 
Surgel skr. ir, gcljen. 

*) Servants are the bearers of messages, and are sent on various errands. 
One delivers the message and goes the errands (Crabb). 

$rcd)C!t, Ubcrtvctcn: To infringe, to transgress, to violate. — To 
infringe, eig. „etnbred)en", bic biirgerlit^en unb fitlltdjen ®efefce, etnen S3unb u. f. to. 
ouS Untrcue bredjen. — To transgress, eig. „f)tnttber=, fyingefyen", bie ©venjen, 
metdje bie fittlict)en ©efefce befttmmen, au§ Biigctlof i gf ett uberfefyretten. — 
To violate, etg. „geroaltfam beljanbeln", tfi gegen bie Jpeiligfeit beS £)bjeft§ 
($ecf)te, 23ertrage, $erpfltd)tungen) gcrid)tet unb fcfyliefjt tinnier eine $lbftd)t in 
ftd), uerlefcen, entljettigen. 

To infringe a law. I hold friendship to be a very holy league, and 
no less than a piacle to infringe it (Howel). 

Man will hearken to his glozing lies, 

And easily transgress the sole command (Milton). 

Oft have they violated 

The temple, oft the law, with foul affronts (Milton). 
To violate treaties, compacts. 

Infringe, fr. enfreindre d. lat. in unb frangere [23$. bhrag, bretfien]; trans- 
gress, fr. transgresser o. lat. trans [S3, tar. fiberfcbrciten] unb gradi [©3. gardh, 
auSgreifen]; violate, fr. violer p. lat. violare [S3 gvi, bewfiltigen]. 

&rief: letter, epistle. — Letter, etg. „jebeS auS gefefcricbenen ©uc&ftaben be* 
ftebenbe 2)o!untent", tft ber aUgemetne SluSbrucf fiir SJrtef: fjreunfcfcfjaft^bricfc , @e« 
faWtSbriefc unb ©riefe, bie non ©djriftftellern ftommen unb burcp ben ©rucf Der&ffeittlt<$t 
werben. — Epistle, etg. „ba* Ueberfanbte", fmb eigentltcb bie »riefe ber SUtcn, f enter 
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bie in alten (gpracbcn ober SJtrfen abgefafjten ©ricfc ; bann iiberbaupt SJriefe literarifdjen, 
bcfonbcrS rourbiflen unb entften $nbalt3; Spijlcl 

The letters of Pope, Swift, Byron, Cicero, Pliny, Seneca (aud) epistles). The 
epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. Jude; the epistles of Horace, Boileau. 
A familiar letter and a letter of business. A dedicatory epistle. A pedantic epistle. 
Letter of attorney; letter of credit. Letters patent. 

Letter, fr. lettre V. Ami. litera [SB|. li, fttei$en] ; eputle. fr. epitre, lat. epiatoU. 

* 

^rtttgen : to bring, to take, to carry. — To bring = to convey to, 
iji cine einfache $anblung: ju bem ©predjenben hinbrtngen. — To take, 
letdjtere ©egenftonbe bon bem ©precfcenben meg &u einer brtttcn ^erfon bringen, 
(fort)bringen. — To carry, fdjroere ©egenfwnbe bon etnem Orte an etnen 
anberen btnfdjaffen. 

Bring me a candle quickly. If you come to me to-morrow, bring your 
grammar with you. Take this letter to the post-office and bring the news- 
paper with you. You say you are going to your brother's, will you take 
this book to him? I have desired the servant to bring home your brother 
from his uncle's at nine o'clock this evening. To carry stones to a place. 
Carry this trunk away. 

Bring, ags. bringan, goth. briggan; take, \ . ©ruppc anncfimen ; carry, fr. charier 
ju lat. carrus, SBagen. 

$3rttrfj: Breach, break, rupture, fracture, fraction, infraction, infringe- 
ment. — Breach, junachfi ba<3 Srechen, 3erbred)en, bann ber S3rud) uber£)aupt, 
eig. u. fig. — Break, S3rud) « Unterbredjung, i ? ua*e. — Rupture, Srud), ben 
weidje $brper erleiben: tnnerer SeibeSbrud) (©ingemeibebrucb); fig. Spaltung, 
ftriebenSbrud). — Fracture, 93rud), ben tyarte ©ubftanjen erleiben, $nod)en= 
brud}. — Fraction, SSrud) = gebrodjene 3 a ^ m matljematifdjer ^infitht; 
btlbltd} ©paltung bon ^rteten, £reubrud). — Infraction, SSerlegung offent* 
lidjer SRedjte unb f ormltd)er SJertrdge. — Infringement, etne }3flid)tberlefcung 
im ^ribotleben (infringement of the laws, of good society, or good manners) 
ober einer gefefclidjen S3efitmmung (— of a patent). 

A breach of covenant, of duty, of peace, of promise, of trust. The 
electricity stops where the break is in the wire. The rupture of a 
blood-vessel, of discipline, of a fiber. The parties have come to an open 
rupture. The fracture of a bone. The fraction of a unit into parts. The 
fraction of faith. The ratio between £ 40 and £ 60 is expressed by the 
fraction 2 / 3 . The young King of Denmark, upon his coming to the crown, 
complained of these infractions (Burnet). 

Breach, btfd). Urfpr.; rupture, fr. rupture 0. lat. ruptura rup, bredjen], 
$rud); fracture unb fraction, fr. fracture unb fraction tt. ml. fractura unb fractio 
[% bhrag, brecben], 3«bredjen, »rua); non berfctben SBurael infraction irab in- 
fringement. 

©tttft: breast, chest. — Breast bebient man fid), toenn man bon ben 
%ufien einer ftrau, ober im btlbltd)en ©inne fpridjt. — Chest, eig. „ber 
tfaften", ift bie ftarfe ober fa>ad)e ©ruffc (Smfifafien). 

She has a sore breast. He has a loyal breast. Hope is in the breasts 
of all patriots. He keeps his secret in his breast. 
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Breast, ags. breost, gotb. brusts, ahd. prust, nhd. ©rufi; nad) (fttimm 311 
berften, alts, brustian, fproffen, fo ba§ „®rufl", bte teimcnbe, roadjfenbe , fdnueUenDc 
ware; chest, ags. cist, nhd. &ifle, ahd. chista auS lat. cista, gr. xlartj; roegcn tier 
©egriffgentroicfetung ogl. nhd, SBrufMaften. 

©iitt&ttifj*) : alliance, league, confederacy, %m potittfrf>en ©inne, in 
roelcfiem biefe 9$5rtet borattglid) unb jundebjt gebraucbt werben, ftnb fic aud) in 
bte beutfthe (Earache aufgenommcn: SUttanj, i'igue, ^onfbberation. — 
Alliance ifi ein cm§ gegenfeittger grewtbfebaft, ober roegen gemetnfcbaftltdier 
SSortfjeile burd) Uebereinfunft snnfd&en jwei ober mebrcren fflegenten, Wationen, 
SWadtfen unb ^ribatperfonen erridjteteS $ttnbni§, entroeber auf bejtimmte obcr 
auf unbefrtmmte &\t. — League, <&d)ufc= unb £rufcbunbntj$, offenfiber 
obcr befenftber 2trt. — Confederacy ift ein feterlidjer 93ertrag, befonberS $uujd)en 
©taoten, aU bie freunbf^aftltc^e 2$erbtnbung berfelben, ba§ SBimbnife, ju gegen= 
feitiger Unterfrttfcung bei brofyenber ©efaljr jum SBiberfianbe gegen einen gc= 
memfamen ®egner gefdjloffen; bann ber 93 unb, bie (gibgenoffenfebaft. 

An alliance between church and state. An alliance between France 
and England. The alliance of the Romans with the kings of Cappadocia, 
Bithynia, Egypt. The Grecian commonwealth, while they maintained their 
liberty, were the most heroic confederacy that ever existed. 

Alliance, fr. alliance o. lat. alligare [SB*, lig, binben]; league, fr. ligue D. lat. 
ligare; confederacy, fr. confederation o. rnlat. confoederatio [$83. bhidb, binben]. 

*) Taylor: „A league uerbinbet SHenfdjen burd? aflgemeinc ®runbffitje jW ciner 
aHgemeinen Slngetcgenbeit ; a confederacy ifi bie ©erbinbung oetfdjtebener fetbMnbiget 
leagues; an alliance ifl eine SSerbinbung arotftfien oerfdjiebenen Sttationen ju gegenfeitiger 
SWitroirfung". 

Bttttt: coloured, gay, gaudy, showy, checkered, motley, dappled, pied. 

— Coloured, etg. „gefdrbt", uberbaupt buntfarbig, bjb. in 3nfanmtenfe(}ungen. 

— 6ay, eig. „tufltg, munter", 1) bon Iebfyaften, bettern, fdjarf inS ©efidjt 
faHenben ftarben, aber ob,ne ben ©egriff beS £abel3; 2) bunt in bem ©tnne 
bon bunt burd) etnanber, mie a gay scene, life, festive arrangement (ftefye 
frityltdj). — $n Gaudy, eig. ,$ufe unb flitter entfattenb", Itegt ein £abet: 
ttbertrieben, gef djmacfloS bunt, unfer grett= fdjreienb= abftedjenb bunt". — 
Showy, etg. „fd)einbar", b,d(t bte SKitte jtotfeben gay unb gaudy: prangenb. 

— Checkered, etg. ,,rourfltg gemacbt", bunt fat big auSgetegt, farrirt (bon 
Sftuffern); fig. untermengt, wie a checkered line ( s JJetb». — Motley, grau, 
getb atnb fcfiwarj gemifdjt", berfdjiebenfarbig = buntfehecftg; fig. untermengt, mie 
a motley row; a motley style (Dryden). — Dappled, etg. „bunt bon SlerJen", 
fprenflid), apfetgrau. — Pied, eig. „wie eine @tfkr", gefdjecft. 

Coloured impression, coloured letters. Tarty-coloured. The ancient 
Romans had their baths and temples decorated with many-coloured columns. 
Gay colours; a gay parterre. A gaudy furniture. A showy dress. Check- 
ered work. A motley coat. Men of motley fools. A long motley coat 
guarded with yellow (Shak). A dappled horse. Some dappled mists still 
floated along the peaks of the hills (W. Scott). 0, swiftly can speed my 
dappled-gray steed (W. Scott). Roving about in pied coats (Burton). 
Meadows trim with daisies pied (Milton). All the yearlings, which were 
streak'd and pied — Should fall as Jacob's hire (Sbak). 
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Coloured, fr. colore o. lat. color kal, betgen], ftarbe (al§ b«(fcnbe§); gay, 
fr. gai o. ahd. gahi, tafcb, nhd. gaty, ogl. toegen bet $3egriff3entn>i<fclung bunt, fr. 
geai, engl. jay ipoI$l$f)er; gaudy ». gaud ftcb ocrgnilgcn, bieS o. lat. gaudere ; showy 
to. show, jcijjcu ; checkered t>gt. fr. echequier, mlat. scacarium €kbadjbrctt, toegen bc6 
flcroiirfclten »usfef)enS , ba8 weitcre Muller, (JtomologifcbeS ffiBBrtcrbud} bet englifcbeu 
©pradK, ©b. I, ©. 193; motley: mudliw, a changing colour, from mud, a move, 
change, mudaw to move, change and lliw colour (Webster); dappled ». dab, JflecfS, 
(gprifeftetf; pied, fr. pie ». lat. picatf) wie fr. pic D. lat. picus, ©lfter(?). 

JBtiVflC (Siirgfchaft) : Security, bail (guarantee). — Security, eig. „Sid)er= 
heit", \ft im gewbbntidjen £eben ber S3 urge, b. Ij. Sfemcmb, roelcber feterltch 
Perfubert, fur bie &iftung§fabigfeit eineS Slnberen, fttt bic 3abtung ciner ©umme 
etn3ufleben. — Bail (guarantee) ift ber, roetdjer fur jebe Slrt bon $erpfltd)tung 
mit fetner eigenen '^erfon, eintritt: ®en>atyr8mann. ©benjo to be security, 
fiir ^emanb bttrgen unb to warrant, ftdrfer to guarantee, etnjlehen fUr, ga= 
rantiren. 

To admit to bail. The judge offered to take bail for the prisoner's 
reappearence (De Sainte-Claire's Diet.}. There was no one to put in bail 
for him (id.) I went bail for him. 

Security, fr. securite o. lat. securitas [SBj. sku, fid? Ijilten]; bail, altfr. bail, 
^fleger, t>. mlat. baiulus, Erdger, Skfcbiifcer; guarantee, nfr. garant, mlat. warens, 
guarandus; ngl. nhd. weren, leiftat. 

JBfttgev: citizen, burgess (burgher). — Citizen iji ber <Staat§ burger 
unb 23urger biejer 2Belt (2Beltbttrger). Schmitz, Macaulay-Commentar: „£itp = 
burger". — Burgess ift tiberbaupt jebe§ 2Ritglieb eineS SBurgflecfenS ; bann 
ber Stabt burger. Burgher ift bie jefet altfranftftf) flingenbe SSejeichnung be3 
©tabtbttrgerS, be§ boQbered)tigten 2Witgliebe3 einer fiabtif^en Corporation ober 
eineS 8tabtbejirfe3. 

The citizens of the United States. The civic offices are chiefly filled 
by second-class citizens. St. Paulus was a Roman citizen. A good citizen. 
A good female citizen. The citizen was proud of the grandeur of his city. 
John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown (ein tiufyiger 33ttrger3maun). 
He became a member of the House of Burgesses. 

Citizen, fr. citoyen, lat. civis [SOB*, ki, licgen], SBilrgcr; burgess, fr. bourgeois, 
baS fr. 2Bort flammt }MKtd$ au3 lat. burgensis; roeiter ags. byrig, ©urg, goth. 
baurgs, nhd. *urg; uroeroanbt mit iWQYOi, mlat. burgus. 



<£♦ fte^e % 

H- 

$a*) (faufal): as, since, because. — As, bo, — unter Umftanben, mo, 
ift bie tyirtifet be§ ®runbe$, unb fiibrt ben SBetueiS, bajj @troa£ ift. (£er 
Webenfafc brUrft ben ®runb au3, beffen golge im ipauptfa^e entbatten ift). — 
Since, eig, „feit", ift eine rein logtjdje v }>artifel unb roirb bei einem beni £brer 
al3 betannt borauSgefefeten ®runbe angeroenbet. @3 entfpricfct bem Xeutfcben: 
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ba ja, ba bcnn nun, ba nun einmal (ba, rote %t)x feljt, fy&ct, roi§t). — Because, 
ro c t 1, toSrtlid) : bur* Urfad)e, gtebt ben raeijt nod) unbefannten ©runb an, ben 
ber ^orer uon bem ©efragten erroartet, ba^er (roie ftfllftng bemcrft) e§ bte 
Slnrroort auf ba3 ftboerb wherefore ift 

As it was now getting dark, I ordered candles. My eldest son George 
was bred at Oxford, as I intended bim for one of the learned professions. 
As it was a fine evening, I offered to accompany him. As you knew 
it, why did you ask? Since the alchymist knew how to make gold, he 
wanted nothing but a purse to put it in. Since the Puritans could not be 
convinced, it was determined, that they should be persecuted. He failed, 
because he would not listen to his friend's advice. I could not help grati- 
fying their request, because I loved to see them happy. The mourners 
weep, because it is civil, or because they need thee, or because they fear. 
Tou took me, because I was useful. 

As, f. ©ruppealS; since, entjtanben au« altengl. sinnes, sithence, ags. sid, goth. 
8eif>u, nhd. fctt; because, altengl. bycause, Don by unb cause. 

*) Whately: ..Because bient al§ anrroort auf btc fytaae „n>arum?" 1) 3118 ©c* 
jcidmung ber pbbftfd>en S-otfle, ft. ©. Why are the days longest in summer? Be- 
cause. 2) 2U8 Sejcicbnung eincr logifdjen fyoJfle. j. Why is this line equal to 
that? Because. 3) 3" roelcbcm Qxotdt, j. Why did you go to London yester- 
day? Because. Since ift toeniger fBrmlid) aid because, ffingt metftenS ben Eats an 
ober gilt al8 beffcn 3Utiang. As fcbcint ba§, toai gefagt rotti, alS berettd jugeflcben 
anpne&men, unb ftfeint ba8 i^m entfprccbenbe Sort „fo" ate nacbfolgenboorau^ufe^n, 
j. As I know him to be dishonest, I must take these precautions". 

Taf)cr, aljo, folftlidj*): therefore, then, consequently. — SBtnberobrter, 
roeld)e einen ©dilufc anbeuten. — Therefore, $iel)t einen ©d)tu§ au3 bem 
3?orb,ergef)enben: folgltd), besljalb, bafycr, barum. — Then, etg. „bann", 
roemger fbrmtid), mebt beilauftg unb getegentltd) gebrauait: alfo. — Conse- 
quently, eig. „fotgerid3ttg", beutet btc notfyroenbtge ftolge ber Urfadje an (ober 
beutet einc praftifd>e ftolge an): bemjufolge**). 

I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot come (Luke, XIV, 20). 
He blushes; therefore he is guilty (Spectator). Therefore, being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God (Webster). If all this be so, then man 
has a natural freedom (Locke). So, then, faith comes by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God (Locke). The papers were not ready, and consequently 
could not be signed (Webster). Reputation is power; consequently to despise 
is to weaken (South). Young persons are perpetually liable to fall into 
error through inexperience; they ought therefore the more willingly to submit 
themselves to the guidance of those who can direct them. The world is 
now reduced to a state of little better than moral anarchy; consequently 
nothing but religion and good government can bring the people back to the 
use of their sober senses (Crabb). 

Therefore, ags. pter, ba unb for, fur; then, altengl. thanne, ags. ponne, bann; 
consequently, fir. (par) consequent n. lat. consequens [9Bj. sak, folgen]. 

*) Therefore states reasons and draws interferences in form; then, to a great 
extent, takes the point as proved and passes on to the general conclusion. Therefore 
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takes the lead, while then is rather subordinate or incidental (Webster). Conse- 
quently marks a closer connection, that of logical or causal sequence (Webster). 

**) <JS rotrto im SUgemeincn <mf eine ptot tif d»c ftolge befdjranft unb fetten bet 
enter ftotgermtg ober ecbutfoiebung oon nur bctracbtenber Slit angeroenbet (Whately). 

Tatltttt, Tcitf), SBdft: dam, dike, mound, rampart, bulwark, embank- 
ment. — (Sine (Strung jur ftbroefyr feinblidjer ©lemente. — Dam, eip,. „um= 
bammter £eid)", iiberfyaupt ein aufgenjorfener (Srbbamm. — Dike, eig. „ba§ 
©efrodjene. ®egrabene", 1) $lb5ug=®raben; 2) funfHid)er ©rbbmnm, roelcfyer in 
9P?arfd)lanbern jut ?lbroc^r be§ juroeiten einbred)enben ftlufc ober ©eeroafferS 
bient: $eid). — Mound, cig. /r Sd)u§" f bann ofme Broeifct tmt Slnlebnung an 
mount, |>uget, eine SPerfcbanjung toon (Erbe unb Stein, &ur $bn>efyr feinblidjer 
Hngriffe: SEB a tX. — Rampart, eig. „ba§ S3erttyeibigung3roetf", ber innere 
geftungStoalt. — Bulwark, eig. „93o^Ienroerf, nad) Slnberen erft in ber 93e= 
beutung: <sd)Ieuberma|d)tne", ber dujjere fteftungSmall. — Embankment, 
I)Qinm, bfb. ein fotdier, ouf bem (Sifenbafynen Iaufen; and) ein gegen Ueber= 
fdjroemmung aufgeroorfener $)amm. 

The water of the river was stopped by a dam. Dikes that the hand 
of the farmer had raised with labour incessant shut out the turbulent tides 
(Longfellow). The bonefires burned bright along the whole circuit of the 
ramparts. X. is a proud city, secured by bulwarks and armed with rising 
towers. I wish that the Great Western hadn't carried away Alfred's Hill 
to make an embankment (Brown). 

Dam, germantfcqen UrfprungS, ogt. fr. dame = digue d'un canal o. mlat. damma, 
@cMeufe; dike, ags. die, rooranS dike entfprungen dig, graben]; mound, ags. 
mund, tSdnifc, $anb, oql. lat. mons [Sj. mu, fefttgen]; rampart, fr. rerapart ju rem- 
parer o. lat. narare [5Bj. par, mad)enj; bulwark, germanifdj, erft im 15. aufge* 
fommen, roirb abgeteitet oon ©of)te ober oon mhd. boln, fdjleubern, ogl. fr. boulevard. 

tnuipf, Titttit, Maud): steam, vapour, smoke. — Steam, eig. ber 
Stmnologie nad) „©dmee= unb SRegemoaffer", £ampf toon SBajfer unb moffer= 
Ijaltigen ftorpern. — Vapour, eig. „ba3 Slu^oucbenbe", £>unft toon s D?etalIen, 
Sduren, aud) SBaffer unb mebtcinifdjen Stoffen. — Smoke, eig. „3d)maud)", 
ber beim ^erbrennen trotfener ©egenftdnbe auffretgenbe Dualm, jRaud). 

Steam-boat. Steam-engine. Steam-pipe. Pliny, having taken a draught 
or two of cold water, lay down on a cloth, that was spread out for him, 
but at this moment flames and sulphurous vapours dispersed the rest of 
the company and obliged him to rise. Assisted by two of his servants, 
he got upon his feet, but instantly fell down dead, „suffocated, I suppose", 
says bis nephew, «by the gross and noxious vapour*. The smoke of wood, 
of cools, of peat. 

Steam, ags. steam; nadj Mahn in Webster ndd. stum, (gfcfjneerocttcr; vapour, 
fr. vapenr o. lat. vapor [2Bj. kvap, bunften]; smoke, altengl. smoke, ags. smec, 
©tammroort ags. smeocan, roudjen. 

Tanfbav: grateful, thankful. — Grateful, banfbar roirb toom ©efttljt 
gebraud)t, ba§ burcfo empfangene SBobttljaten Ijertoorgerufen roirb. — Thankful, 
(dufeertid)) erfennttid), bejie^t fid) auf ben HuSbrucf be§ ©efiif>l3 unb beroeift 
®eneigt!jeit, erroiefene ©Ute anjuerfennen. $te ©egeni'dfce ftnb ungrateful, un* 
bonfbar unb unthankful, banfoergeffen. 

I 
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I am grateful to God for the restoration of my health. The animals, 
which have most sense and are most grateful to man for the kindness 
shown to him, are the dog, the horse and the elephant. You ought to be 
thankful for what your uncle has bequeathed to you. If your situation is 
preferable to that of your brothers, be thankful to God without despising 
them, or being vain of your better fortune. We felt most thankful and 
happy, that we were near the end of our journey. 

Grateful — Doll »on25anf, eugl. full unb lat. gratus (f. ftngenefrn) ; thankful, 
ags. ftanc, nhd. 35<mf. 

$ttttf forfeit*): gratitude, thankfulness. — Gratitude tfiba3bauernbe 
@cfuf)l *>eS 2>anfe3, bie tnntge 3>anfbarfeit. — Thankfulness tft bie £anf= 
barfett, bie ftd) im Sleufjem, burd) 2Ccrtc uoriibergcfyenb funbgtebt, baju bte 
23evba: to thank, itberfyaunt banfen, to express one's thanks, fief) bebanfen 
5. SB. burd) ftanbebrucf; to give or return thanks, SDanf fa gen, roiffen, ab = 
ft at ten. 

After we had saluted each other with proper ceremony, we all bent 
in gratitude to that Being who gave us another day. With what gratitude 
we feel the first return of health! The ingratitude of his son seemed to 
weigh down the old king's heart more than any other affliction of his life. 
The celebration of these holy mysteries being ended, retire with all thank- 
fulness of heart for having been admitted to that heavenly feast. 

*) Whately fdjreibt iebodj: ./Thankfulness toirb metjr gebraudjt, um ten ©e« 
miitf^uftanto 3em. $u befefcrciben unb gratitude, um ba§ auS bem ©emutySjuftanb ent- 
fpringenbe ©encf>men ju bejeia^neu". 

$ Utter ? duration, durability, continuance. — Duration, eig. „ Jparte", 
ift ba3 unoerfinberte ^ortbefte^en obcr bie 3 e ^ roaljrenb welder etroa§ bauert : 
3)auer. — Durability, ift biejenige 58efd)affen^ett, roeldje &u einev tangen 
2)auer befafyigt : £)auerfyaftigfeit. — Continuance, eig. „ba§ 3 u fammen= 
fyalten", ift bie £)auer mil SRiicfftctjt auf bte £>anblung be§ ftortbauernS: ftort = 
bauer. — Skrrcanbt rait ben bet ben erften 2Bbrtern tft endurance, £>auer 
= 5tu3bauev. 

No individual being has eternel duration; yet the matter of which it 
is formed may have eternal durability (Trusler). It was proposed that the 
duration of Parliament should be limited (Macaulay). Soon shall have 
passed our own human duration (Webster). Mr. Locke observes, that we 
get the idea of time and duration, by reflecting on that rain of ideas 
which succeed one another in our minds (Addison): A Gothic cathedral 
raises ideas of grandeur in our minds by its size, its height, its antiquity, 
and its durability (Blair). Continuance of evil doth itself increase evil - 
(Sidney). The brute immediately regards his own preservation or the con- 
tinuance of his species (Addison). That pleasure is not of greater contin- 
uance which arises from the prejudice or malice of the hearers (Addison). 
We see the anger of Achilles in its birth, continuance, and effects (Pope). 

Duration unb durability, fr. duree unb durability 0. lat. durare [Sj. dhur, 
fciedjen] ; continuance, fr. continua-tion 0. lat. continere [2Bj. tan, jietjen]. 
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$(Werttt)*): durable, lasting, permanent. — Durable, ntd)t aufbort, 
grttnbet fid) auf SrefttsCcit, metftenS toon ftnnltd) matyrnebmbaren ©egenftdnben: 
bauerfyaft — Lasting wtrb metft in abfitaftem ©tnne gebraudjt: fort* 
rod^renb. — Permanent, etg. „oerbtetbenb", a) ab fir oft gebtauty, giebt e3 
ben SJegrtff Don (StroaS, ba3 fejlgegrttnbet unb gron 53 lei ben beftitmnt tft, 
ba3 nid)t entfernt ober betdnbert roerben foil: fortrodbrenb, bleibenb, feft; 
b) f on fret gebraudjt, bebeutet eg (StroaS, ba8 bteibt, rote eS tjt, unb ft<b niajt 
. fon felbft abniifct ober oerdnbert: §a(tbar. 

The basis on which he attempted to establish his power was too narrow 
to be durable (Mac). A durable material, stuff. Stone is more durable 
than iron, and iron than wood. Durable cloth. Slbftraft: durable happi- 
ness; durable memorial. A lasting remembrance, effect. In the feudal 
times animosities between families used to be lasting (Crabb.) A lasting 
good, evil, friendship, sorrow, disease. It is extraordinary that the reign 
of the worst man that ever wore the Crown of England, John Lackland, 
should be the one that has brought the most lasting good to the nation. 
A permanent situation, change, exhibition. A clerk has not a permanent 
situation in an office. Land comprehends all things in law of a permanent 
substantial nature (Blackstone). A permanent residence, intercourse; per. 
manent sessions. A permanent dye. Who knows but we may make an 
agreeable and permanent acquaintance with this interesting family. — 

Durable f. 2>anev; lasting, ^articip. u. to last, ags. laestan, nhd. letfien; per- 
manent, fr. permanent, ». lat. permanens, [333j. ma-n, Meiben]. 

*) Durable wirb oft auf ba3 ©eroebe (texture) angewenbet unb imuter auf (ft- 
n>a§, ba8 nia^t bie 3cit attein, fonbern au$ ba§ Bbniifeen auSbauert i^Whately). 

XOUCVH , UMl)Ven: to endure, to last, to continue (intran.). — To 
endure, eig. „ooflfommen §axt niacin", unoerdnbert fortbefiefyen, fortfafyren 
ju fetn; anbauern. — To last, urfp. „letften", bauern, o§ne Unters 
bvedjung fetn, tod en. — To continue, etg. „$ufammenfyatten'', bejetcfynet 
eine Jpanblung, roeldje ntttjt unterbroajen wtrb unb in (Stnem fortgefyt, jo 
lemge fie bauert: fortbauern (tnt bourne unb in ber 3ett). 

Enduring felicity must arise from the heart. The Egyptian pyramids have 
endured till now. These are standing marks of time, contrived with great 
wisdom to last till time shall be no more (Addison). Life will not last for 
ever. The European war lasted till, in the year 1748, it was terminated 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (Mac). This memorial will last for 
many generations (Smith). The storm lasted through the night (id.). Your 
sufferings are of a short duration, your joy will last for ever (Hart, Medi- 
tation). The sound continues. The sickness continues. As long as the 
weather continues bad, our family remains in town. 

Endure u. last, f. bauernb; continue, f. beftdnbig. — 

*) It was not long before we saw him go away e8 bauerte nidjt lange, fo faljett 
wir ibn roeggeben. This war Iwlds out very long, bicfer ftrieg bauert fef?r lange. 

Tcrfe, frit lie: cover, ceiling, envelop. — Cover, etg. „ba§ jur SBebecfung 
Xienenbe", Uberfyau&t bie £>ecfe. — Ceiling, etg. „®etdfet", ift bie getdfette 
3tmmerbecfe. — Envelop, jebe UmfyiUIung, bfb. bie §UUe eineS DofumentS, 
3. SB. eine3 93riefe3. — 

7 f 
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Cover, fr. couvert ». lat. co-operire [Sj. par, mad&enk ceiling, frflfcr seeling 
gefdjrieben, weift Aurflcf auf fr. sceller, fiegeui, o. lat. sigillare = figuris ornare; 
envelop, fr. enveloppe; man toertnutfjet lat. volnp bebaglid?, fo bag se volupare 
eigentlid? bebeutet r>fitt« : fid) burdj ©inwicfcln toaxm madjen. 

$f|ttC!t u. ftdS batten: to stretch, to extend, to expand. — To 
stretch, eig. „firetfen" 1) bet £finge nad) in g crab en tfinien (ruefmetfe) au3= 
frretfen, auSbe^ncn, fid) auSbefynen; 2) toon ^erfonen, im eigentlidjen ©inne: 
3U cinem beftimmten Biel, 3»erfc fixed 5 en, fid) ft re a* en; tm troptfdjen ©innc: 
auSbefynen (2Wad)t, &nfefyen u. f. ro.) — To extend, eig. „au8fpannen", 
in often SBejieljungen be§ beutfdjen: auSbefynen, bem SRaume unb ber $eh 
nad), nad) alien SRidjtungen $in, bann fid) erftrecf cn ; biefelbe unbefayranfte 
SBebeutung im tropifdjen ©inne. — To expand, eig. „au§fpannen", beljnen 
permittelft Srennung obex ©ntfaltung bet Xijeile unb fid) befynen; trop. nadj 
unb nad) entfalten unb fid) entfalten (after the manner of a flower). — 

To stretch one's neck. To stretch into the sea. To be stretched on 
the ground. To stretch the arm, ben Slrm ffrecfen, befynen. This plain 
stretches beyond our sight. This lake stretches from 0. to P. over fifty 
miles of earth. She stretched out her hand to Harley; he pressed it be- 
tweon both of his, and bathed it with tears (Mackenzie). He stretches his 
power and authority to its outmost limits. The Spanish Historians, in order 
to magnify the valour of their countrymen, are accustomed to represent the 
dominion of Montezuma as stretching over all the provinces of New Spain 
from the Northern to the Southern ocean (Robertson). To extend the garden 
beyond the garden. To extend the arm = to put out. To extend a 
field, boundary. To extend the meaning or application of a word; to extend 
one's bounty or charity; to extend one's sphere of action. His dominions 
extend to this town. One of the earthquakes at Catanea extended to a 
circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues (Goldsmith). This rule 
seems to extend even to other animals (Goldsmith). This law was also 
extended to the noblemen. His goodness extends to all around him. A 
flower expands its leaves. The opening bud expands, when feels it the genial 
warmth of the sun. Knowledge expands the mind. My heart expanded 
with exultation, when I was informed of the good reception my parents met 
with. He expanded on his influence with me. The Marquis expanded with 
pleasure on the power which probable incidents were like to assign to him 
and on the use which he hoped to make of it in serving his kinsman (Scott) 

Stretch, ags. strcccan, ahd. strecchan, nhd. firecfen; extend, fr. etendre, ». lat. 
extendere [2Bj. tan, bebnen]; expand, fr. epandre, x>. lat. expandere [SBj. sp-a-nd, 
fpanncn]. 

Xfidj: f. SDamm. 

Tcmittl): humility, meekness, submissiveness, lowliness. — Humility, 
cig. „9?iebrigreit", angeborene (natttrliaV) $)emutlj. (Segenfafc: pride or 
assurance. — Meekness, urfp. „frcnune ©ebulb unb Unlerroerfuug bei Unbilben 
unb 3)emut!j nor ©olt", jefet in gwei Derfcfuebenen SBebeutungen gebraudjlid) : 
1) tfyeologifdi: dmfHidje £emutf); 2) geroofynlidje SSebeutung im afltaglidjen 
©pramgebraud): eine ju roeit gefyenbe S)emutl), 3)emtttl)igfeit. — Submis- 
siveness, eig. „Untertt?urfigfeit", bie angenommene, auferlegte £>e= 
mutr;. — Lowliness, ©emutfy unb 93efd)eibentyeir. ©egenfafc: impudence 
and ambition. — 
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Practise humility, and avoid everything in dress and conversation which 
has any appearance of pride. A yielding timid meekness is always abused 
and insulted by the unjust and the unfeeling, but meekness, when sustained 
by the fortiter in re, is always respected and commonly successful (Chester- 
field). Frailty gets pardon by submissiveness (Herbert). Walk with all 
lowliness and meekness tBible). 

Sctnutljin: bumble, submissive, lowly, obsequious. — Humble, cig. „t>etn ©obcn 
nabe", Demiitbjg unb befcbeiben ton »nfprila?en unb ©eneqmcn, cine angeborene 
(tigenfdjaft; c in bobertthrab con humble 'tftvde, triedjenb u. roegmcrfenb. — Submissive, 
eig. „niebcrgelaffcn", unterroiirfig; cin bo^cr ©tab uon submissive ifl abject, cig. 
„»cggctoorfcn", Mnoorfen, gemein. — Lowly, cig. „niebrig", ©egenfafe: high, bcmiitbjg 
Don ©tanb, «b!unft u. Squatter. — Obsequious, eig. „nac&giebig", bcmatbjg oon 
ber $altung gegen §6bcre. — 

Qetnftt&igett; to humiliate, to humble. — To humiliate, cig. „f>i§ jut ©rbe 
niebcrbeugen", bemiitbtgen, Don 2)ingcn, bur* »cla?e man cine 2>emUtqigung erffibrt. 
— To humble, ernicbrigen, bemiit^igen, oon ^erfonen u. @aa?en, bic ^crobroiirbigen. 
©cgenfafe: to elevate. 

These terms of peace are Jmmiliating Trabb i. The signals of death, while 
they humble the rich, inspire the poor with pride (Melford 2Btb.). Deep horror 
seizes every human breast, Their pride is humbled, and their fear confess'd 
(Dryden). My soul is justly humbled in the dust (Rowe). 

* 

Humility, humble, humiliate, fr. humilite, humble, humilier, D. lat humilitas, 
humilis, homiliare, [2B*. ghama, (Erbe]; meekness, 3bj. meek, altengl. meke, ndl. 
uioek miirbc, weicb, goth. muks, fanft; lowly, altengl. law, gcf)6rt »u bem <Stamm 
bed goth. ligan; submissive, fr. sourois, 0. lat. submissus math, getien Un'jen], 
obsequious, nr. obsequieux, ». lat. obseqniosus [2B$. sak, folgcn]. 

£cnfctt, ttfltf&cnfnt, fittttett: to think, to reflect, to meditate, to 
ponder, to muse. — To think (of, on), cig. „urtf>ettenb oerfianbeStfjatig fetn", 
ein allgemeiner, unbefdjranfter $u3brucf: benlen an bie SSergangenfyeir, ®egen= 
©art, 3uhmft. — To reflect, cig. „jurtt(fn>enben obcr beugen", burtt) ba3 
£enfen cine 35orftcHung fid) flar macfyen: tiber cinen ^unft, ber in ber ©egen- 
mart obcr 93ergangenfyeir ticgt, n act) ben fen. — To meditate, cig. ,,na$ftnnen", 
r)ci^t fid) buret) s Jcad)benfen, ©tubium unb Ucbung auf prafttfefje SfoSfityrung 
obcr 23et;anbtung, bon ®troa§ borbereiten, nadjfinnen, crfmncn, befonberS = 
fiubiven, mcbttiien auf (StroaS, cine 9?ebe u. j. to. (Sin fpefutatibeS 
Eenfen. — To ponder, eig. ,,maaen", tiber ernfte, midjttge ^Ingctcgcn^eitcn 
prtifenb nadjbenfen: prtifen, auf otc ©olbmage Icgen. — To muse, cig. 
etymologifa) (Diez) ,,ein SRaul madden, mil offenem Wlault baftefyen", finnen, 
in ©ebanfen fein tiber Objefte, bie ba§ ©efiu)t unb bie ^antafie anregen. 
9Kan merfe: nadifinncn = grtibcln, brtiten tiber etroaS, to ruminate upon . . . 

To think on the days of one's childhood. No man was ever weary of 
thinking, much less of thinking that he had done well or virtuously (South). 
I think of leaving this town. I shall think of you. I think on the exe- 
cution of my plan. I think of leaving town for Newstead soon. — I do 
not thing of Italy before September (Byron). People suppose a man who 
seems to think so little of them, must be thought a great deal of himself 
(Bulwer). To refleet on one's past follies. I reflect with infinite pleasure 
on his generous behaviour. I shall reflect on what you are saying. In 
every thing we ought to reflect on its end. It was nothing, but that she 
could not bear to hear Charles reflected on notwithstanding their difierence 
(Sheridan). How many plots have been meditated against the life of Louis 

f 
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Philip. Meditate on the law of God. I meditated on the fate of Roland. He 
is meditating his speech. The Whartons had meditated in silence on the 
character and visit of their unknown guest for the same period, when the 
father approached Birch and said — (Cooper). To ponder on human frailty. 
To ponder on a serious concern. To muse on the happy events of one's 
childhood. He was musing upon the vanity of his wife. I was sitting on 
a sofa one evening, after I had been caressed by Amurath, and my imagi- 
nation kindled as I mused (Hawkesworth). 

Think, altengl. thenchen, ags. bencean, goth. bagkjan, nhd. benfen; reflect, 
fr. reflector, 0. lat. reflect ere |2Bj. bnlak, fvnmm fetn]; meditate, fr. mediter , t>. 
lat. meditare [2Bj. ma-d, ftnncnj; ponder, fr. ponderer, o. lat. ponderare [2Bj. spaud 
jttUNmtnt]; muse, batiibcr oerfdjiebene »nft($ten, fr. muaer, nad) Diez d. muso 2Waul ; 
Stnbere baben gebad)t an lat. rausa, ahd. maozan, nhd. SWu&t, lat. mnssare mu, 
cfjliefjen], ben SWunb fd)licfjen, leife reben. — 

ttttUlf , glaubcil: to think, to believe, to opine, to deem, to judge. 
— To think, aud) tyter aflgemetner HuSbrucf, roirb cjebraudjt, um etne tm ©eific 
gebtlbete SRetnung auSjubrUcfen: bafiirfyalten, mtt bem SSeroufctfem bet Un= 
getotjftett be3 Uracils, ob e3 SBafjr^ett entt)alte ober nidjt. — To believe tyat 
jroet ©ebeuturtgen : 1) <£t»a§ ot)ne 3wetfet ftir maljr fatten: auf befttmmte 
fcutoritdt fytn glauben; 2) nad) emetn bered)itenben Ueberf^tag ben 
3>cr^dltntffen gemafc e tad) ten, in bem <£tnne, mte im (Deutfdjen baS Sort 
benfen ftir glauben gebraud)t mtrb. %n btefer 99ebeutung umfaftenber, al§ 
to think. — To opine, al3 tntranftttneS S?erb (bgl. Webster) toerattet ober 
t)od)flen8 in ber UmgangSfpradje gebrdudjltd), in tranftttbent ©tmte: ©tmaS 
fttr mafyrfdjetnltd) fatten (to suppose). — To deem, urfp. „urt$etlen", 
fefct ftct§ etne ftolgerung borou§: ntetnen, eratf)ten. — To judge, etg. 
„9tefy fpremen", etn?a = tn enter borltegenben forage fid) bat) in e'ntfdjetben, 
ba£ ... — 

I think this is a sensible book. I think him to be a generous mau. 
He was thought to have been wounded. He thought it proper to retire. 
I do not believe in wonders. I must be believed on my word. Suppose an 
honest credulous countryman catechized and lectureed every Sunday by his 
parish-priest : it is plain he believes in the parson, and not in God (Berkeley). 
Pray what is your opinion of Fate? for I must confess I am one of those 
who believe in Fate and Predestination (Pope). You are a fool to believe 
him. Tou shall never make me believe this tale (Ainsworth). They are, 
I believe, as high as most steeples (Addison). We opine that the affair 
will be decided (Crabb). I opine that he will come to-day, at the certain 
hour, because he came at the same hour yesterday (id.). Alas! is it only 
to be among men, that freedom and virtue are to -be deemed united? Why 
deem it strange that others come to share such safe and easy home? (Scott.) 
Tou have judged me to be faithful to the Lord. 

Think, f. oortjeroefy. ®r.; believe, altengl. leve, ags. gelefan, goth, galaubjin, 
mhd. gelouben, nhd. dlauben; opine, ftelje Smftdjt; deem, altengl. deme, ags. deman, 
urtfjeilen dha, fejtflellen] ; judge, fr. juger d. lat. judicare [SBj. ju-db, oerbinben]. 

•) Fancy, benfen @ie ftdj. Betnember me, bcnl an mitt). His thoughts are too 
much engaged, er fat aumel jit benfen. I'll about it, icfj roerbe baron benfen. 

Qetttttiirbig, merfUmrbtfl: memorable, signal, notable, remarkable, 
curious. — Memorable, etg. „ma§ erroa'tjnt roerben fann", ber (Srtnnerung 
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totxtf), oon Setten unb (Sreigniffcn ; benfrottrbtg. — Signal, eig. „ate 3eia)en, 
3Kerfmal bienenb", merrmttrbig, auSgejeidjnet in ©e$ug auf ben moralif^en 
(£§arafter. — Notable, eig. „toa§ burdj ein ^Ibjeidhcn fenntlirf) gemartt roerben 
fann", bemerfenStoett^*, oft mit einem Sfajrrid) oon Stonie; — al§ 93ibet= 
auSbrucf: bebeutenb, bebeutfam. — Remarkable eig. „geeignet, oermerft ju 
roerben", tyat bie ©ebeutung oon „aufjerorbentlid) = una^tootjntidj metf* 
mutbig, oon ^erfonen unb £>ingen: tyeroorragenb. — Curious, eig. „forg= 
faltig" beutet auf ettoaS 2Bunberbare$, ettoa = tounberbar, in bent <Sinne 
oon: jum SBertounbern merf tour big; oon ®egenfwnben ber 9tatur unb ber 
$unft, oon Xtyatfadjen unb aud) oon bem aujjeren Sluftreten SeinanbeS. — 

A memorable year. The Reformation is a memorable event in the 
annals of ecclesiastical history (Crabb). Memorable deeds. That such de- 
liverances are actually afforded, those three memorable examples of Abime- 
lech, Esau and Balaam, sufficiently demonstrate (South). A signal defeat. 
A signal exploit. A signal service. A signal act of benevolence. We find 
in the Acts of the Apostles, not only no opposition to Christianity from the 
Pharisees but several signal occasions in which they assisted its first 
teachers (Wotton). The Scriptures furnish us with many notable instances 
of God's vengeance against impenitent sinners (Crabb). Above all things 
this was remarkable and admirable in him, thearts he had to acquire the 
good opinion and kindness of all sorts of men (Cowley). The heroes of 
literary history have been no less remarkable forwhat they have suffered 
than for what they have achieved (Johnson). A curious fact, tale. A mul- 
titude of curious analogies. She is very curious in her dress. 

Memorable, fr. memorable, o. lat. memorabilia [SBj. smar, aebentenj; signal, 
fr. aignale, o. lat aignalis[ ffij. sag, toaprnebmen] ; notable, fr. notable, lat. notabilis 
gno, erfennen]; ftebe beraerten; curious, fr. corieux, r>. lat. curioaua [883. sku, 

Xcnnod), jebod), beffen ungead)tet*) : but, however, yet, still, notwith- 
standing, nevertheless. — But, ©runbbebeutung : auger, l)at gmei toot)l unter= 
fd)iebene 99ebeutungen , eine befdjranfenbe unb eine trennenbe. (Srtoeitert im 
9lu§brutf fyeifet bie erflere „but yet" — aber bod) (inbeffen, allein); bie jmeite 
nad) einer 93erneinung, „but on the contrary" — fonbern im ©egentf^eil. 
But fteljt immer an ber Spifce beS <5afce3. — However, eig. „wie immer", 
jut SBerfnupfung oon ©afcen bienenb, ifi in ben trennenben SBebeutungen am 
fa>a'a)f!en oon alien biefen SBdttern. (£8 fdjeint bie Brrage et)er beifeite ju taffen, 
ate ju befdjranfen obex &u anbem. ©rammattf: However ftet)t meijtenS ntd)t 
am infange beS angefnupften ©at)eS, fonbern Winter bem ©ubjeft obex felbft 
Winter bem SSerb. — Yet u. still entforedjen bem beutfdjen bod), bennoaj 
nad) einem mit foncefftoen ftonjunftionen beginnenben 33orberfafce: Yet, ftdrfer 
a\£ but, toirb bef. gebraud)t, menn ein ©ebanfe eingefttt)rt toirb, ber mit einem 
frityeren ©ebanfen im SBtberfprudje ftet)t. — Still = not removed, nid)t be= 
feitigt, if* nod) ftarfer a!8 but unb yet. @S jeigt eine $u3nat)me oon bem an, 
maS juoor gefagt i|t, unb bient baju, bie 2Beiterfut)rung eineS ©ebanfenS &u 
bejeidjnen. — Notwithstanding, eig. „nid)t totberftefyenb", ftigt jum ^orberfafce 
eine SfoSnafyne tyinju: beffen ungead)tet, gleid)toot)l. Notwithstanding 
mirb audj al8 ^Jrfipofitton gebraud)t, fiefyt ubert)aunt met)r in SBerbinbung mit 
einem ©ubflantio. — Nevertheless, eig. „nimmer befto meniger", brutft au§, 
barj ber Bufafe eben fo fe^r gilt mie ber SJorberfafc: nid)t8befto»eniger. 
miro meor in Jueromoung mit etnem Joeroum georautnt. — 
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This is not summer, but it is almost as warm (Whately). This is not 
summer but winter. They look for some to have pity on them, but there 
is no man (Taylor). Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short. 
We were not born to sue, but to command (Shak.). This, however, is not 
essential. This book is in little esteem; however I was curious to see what 
an author could say upon such a subject (Swift). Both may be lost, yet 
each in his own way (Cowper). His doublet was of sturdy buff, and though 
not sword, yet cudgel proof (Buttler). 

Though my hopes may have fail'd, yet they are not forgot; 

Though cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. (Byron). 
Remote from this polite, they still retained the primeval simplicity of 
Manners (Goldsmith). Though opposed by the whole body of the Roman 
aristocracy, Gracchus persisted nevertheless in carrying out his measures to 
secure an improved condition to the poorer classes of Rome (Graham). Many 
of them were gone ashore, and our ships to depart; notwithstanding the 
admiral, with such ships only as could be put in readiness, set forth to- 
wards them (Graham). 

But, ags. bfitan, fur bo utan mit ber SJebeutung aupet; however, d. aga. bwy 
unb aefre; yet, ags. git, Diefleidjt ju gitan; still, ags. stille, ahd. stillo (ber $3e« 
griff beS ©ttllfieljertS) [©j. sta, aunt ©teljen bringcnj if* auf bie Sauer angetoenbet ; 
notwithstanding, etg. ^orticip Don withstand wtberfteljen , ags. wipstandan, unb ber 
legation not; nevertheless, ags. nadfre, minuter, l>e, btjio unb laes, rocniger. 

*) However u. yet ftnb ju gebraudjeu, menu baS 3u3efltfnbnif$ betrSd&tlidj, bic 
fdbranfung gcring tft ; notwithstanding u. nevertheless bet gertngem 3ugef*fin&ntfj unb 
betrfidjtlittjer SBefdjTfinfung. Addison was an unsuccessful sneaker; he was however 
a successful author. Some fathers are strict about morals of their sons, who yet 
indulge themselves in many gaieties. He is rich notwithstanding his loss. Chun, 
chill was a bad liver, and nevertheless a good citizen (Taylor). — Nevertheless 
and notwithstanding are mostly used to imply effects or consequences opposite to 
what might naturally be expected to result. 3. ®. Ho has acted an unworthy 
part; nevertheless I will be a friend to him as far as I can. Although he has 
acted an unworthy part, I will be no less his friend as far at lies in my power. 
Notwithstanding all I have said, he still persists in his own imprudent conduct. 
— All I have said notwithstanding or not restraining him from it, he still 
persists (Crabb). 

$Clttlid) (f. butd)ftdjttg u. etnleudjtenb) : clear, distinct, plain. — Clear, 
urfp. „f)ell" tf% 1) beutltd) (in ben Umriffen) filr baS Huge unb baS Ctyr; 
2) ttberrragen auf getfrige ^af>rnefmiungen==etnleud)tenb unb flar. — Distinct, 
etg. „burd) ^unfte gefonbett", letdjt ju erfennen u. &u unterfdjetben : in ben 
einjetnen Xfjeilen erfennbar; aufeerbem: berfMnblidj. Clear jerfheut 
Dunfelfyett, distinct loft 93erorirrung. — Sinolog clearness, distinction. — 
Plain, etg. „eben", bejetdjnet ba§, »a§ man beutltd) uberfefyen fann: flar u. 
ttberftdjttid). 

A clear sound. A clear voice. A clear style. To make one's mean- 
ing clear, [t is a clear case. As clear as the day. He embarrassed a 
very ciear case. Strong light favours clear vision. A multitude of words 
are neither an argument of clear ideas in the writer, nor a proper means 
of conveying clear notions to the reader (Clarke). Two objects in view, 
which ought to be kept distinct (Macaulay). A faint one-side light 
favours distinct vision. There are many objects we may see even in hazy 
weather, clearly, without being able to see them distinctly (Graham). In 
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plain language, to make plain, in plain terms. To speak plain. He has 
made it plain enough. He conveys his meaning in plain words. 

Clear, fir. clair, o. lat. clarus [ffij. skla, flammen], fcll; distinct, fr. distinct, 
v. lat. distinctus [SBg. stig, fiecfcn]; plain, fr. plain, ». lat. planus [plat, auSbreiten]. 

$flttfd)*) : German, Germanic, Teutonic. — German tfi bic aflgemein ttB- 
lidje SSenennung ber beutfdjen ^attonatttfit. — Germanic, ju 2)eutfd)fonb ge= 
&ortg, rotrb nur in einigen BuSbrucfen gebraudjt, too roir „beutfay fagen. — 
Teutonic rotrb nur in etntgen roentgen ge[d)id)tUd>n 93enennungen angeroanbr. 

The German nation. The German empire. The German language, 
Promiscue: German u. Germanic commercial league — confederation — 
body — diet. Germanic (commercial) association. Germanic union of cus- 
toms. Eights of the Teutonic order. Grand-master of the Teutonic order 
(beutfttjer $Rttter=£>rben). 

German u. Germanic, lat. germanus; ogl. tibet ben lltfprung ber SBSrtcr 
Grimm ®r. unb ®efd?icbte bet beutfdjcti ©pradje; Teutonic.fr. teutonique D. lat teu- 
tonicus (Teutoni, bte Xeutonen). 

•) He spoke plain English to him , er fagte eS u?m auf gut beufd), er tebete 
beutfdj mtt ibm. I shall tell him a piece of my mind, mit tym roerbe i# einmat 
beutfd) fptedjen. 

$kf*): thick, stout, fat, bulky, portly. — Thick, bicf, nad) einer 
SRaumauSbefynung §in, Don fyarten, roeidjen, feften unb flttfjlgen $orpern, ®egen= 
fa&: thin. — Stout, friifyet in bem ©tnne Don „jiarf unb mannfyaft", roie 
a stout heart, a stout resistance, jefet gercoljnlid) in bem <5tnne Don „unter= 
fefet, gebrfingt Don ©tatur"; bodj au$ gebraudjt Don matericflcn ©ubfranjen, 
rote a stout plank; stout cloth; a stout vessel. — Fat, ctg. „fett" im ©cgen= 
fafc ju lean, entfprtd}t unferent roofylbeletbt. — Bulky, ttbermajjig bttf bem 
Umfange nad), Don ^erfonen unb ©adjen, tote a bulky vessel; bulky vol- 
umes. — Portly, flat tt id) Don ^erfonen nnb ©adjen, rote a portly gentle- 
man; a portly volume — bei ^rfonen unmet mtt etner gerotffen SBUrbe ber 
Jpaltung Derbunben. 

Thick, btfdj. Utfptungd; stout, uutadift aud altfr. estout, ubetmtttfyg, tiiljn unD 
bicS auS ndl. stout, unfet, ftotj"; fat, btfeb. UrfprungS; bulky u. bulk, attengl. 
bouke, Sbrper, attn. bulka; portly, franj. Urfpr., se porter, fttt) Qdften. 

*) Portly uetbinbet mit ber SSotflettung bet SBiitbe jefct ftetS bie bet ©a^wet- 
fttligteit Wicbt fo e&etnalS (lloppe, @ette 315). 

$Ultett*): to serve, to minister. — To serve, etg. „<Btfabe jein", cin afl= 
gemetnerSluSbtua*: bienen, tm$)tenfte fetn,8U etroaS bienen. — To minister, 
eig. „ber ©ertngere fetn", bejie§t ftd) auf etnen fpectetten ftall: im 3)tenfte 
(roeltltd) obet geifUidj) ©troaS nao? bem SBttten etneS Snberen tljun; ba^er be= 
bienen, aufroatten, batreidjen. — 

To serve the priest at mass. To serve at public dinners. To serve 
for several uses. He serves me to laugh at. One cannot serve two 
masters. She could have served him for the prompert's copy (Byron). 
Fire serves for several necessary uses, among the rest to warm us, and 
sensitive experience teaches us to distinguish between warming and burning 
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(Bolingbroke). I will sanctify, also both Aaron and his sons, to minister 
to me in the priest's office. (Ex. XXIX. 44). — 

Serve, fr. servir, o. lat. servire [ffij. svar, binben]; minister, altfr. roinistrer, 
to. lat. ministrare [©j. mi-n, minbetn]. — 

2*r offtake StoSbrurf fttr bag ©i^tn in etnem ^artamcnte ift to serve. He 
has served id six parliaments. 

•) May I offer it to you, tonn id) 3 fine n bam it biencn? This does not suit 
me, bamit ijt mir nic^t acbicnt. What is all this for, woju btent bic« atleS? Take 
this for good advice, laffen ©ie ftc& bieS jur 9?a<$ri(tot bienen. I have been ten years 
into the service, idi babe gcljn ^abrc gtbient 

XifttCf*) : servant, minister, domestic, valet, menial, drudge. — Serv- 
ant, etg. „Semanb, ber bient", ttberfympt 5Dtener; Untergebcner. — Minister, 
eig. „ber ©eringere", einer bet unter bem (StnflufTe eine« Unbcrcn toirft, em 
^e^ctcr £>tener, wie $>iener ber Stixty (®eiftltd)er), crfier Wiener bcS 2Ro= 
nardjen (SWiniftet). — Domestic, eig. „jum $aufe ge^orig", cm $au8biener 
(house-servant), 2)tenfibote. — Valet, eig. „$urfd)e'', me§t ani £uru8 ge= 
fyaltener ?orfei unb Winter bem SBagen, ©tu^t :c. be§ §crrn ftc^enber Wiener: 
tfetfcbtcner. — Menial, eig. „jum §au8fyatt gefyorig*, eine niebrige ©tufe 
be8 btcnenben ©tanbeS unb nur im §au§flanbe: ($au§fned)t. — Drudge, 
eig. ,,<Einer, ber fd)leppt", bie niebrigpe ©tufe beg bienenben ©tanbeS: Sunge, 
bef. in 3ufammenfefcungen, wie $it$enjunge, ©d)tff$junge, £anblanger, 
93urfa>, $ned)t; vulg. $atfe[et. 

Servant-girl, Servant-maid. Servant-man. I shall be glad to be 
your servant (Shak.). The master labours and leads an anxious life, to se- 
cure plenty and ease to the domestic. (Knox). Some were King Charles' 
own menial servants, and ate bread at his table before they lifted up their 
heel against him (South). 

Servant u. minister, f. ®rp. bienen ; domestic, fr. domestique, to. lat. domesticus 
[SB^. dam, tauen]; valet, fr. valet { to. mlat. varletus, vaaletus, it nappe; menial, ju 
meiny, altengl. meynee, altfr. meisnee, to. mlat. mainada, maisnada (familia quasi 
mansionata. Ducange). SXigu bie ©urge! man Meiben, flc^ oufljatten; drudge fief* 
®rp. Brbeit. — 

*) We hire a servant at a certain rate and for particular service; we are 
attached to our domestics according to their assiduity and attention to our wish- 
es; we employ as a menial one who is unfit for a higher employment; and a 
drudge in any labour however hard and disagreeable (Crabb). 

$0W>elfitlttig: ambiguous, equivocal. — Ambiguous, eig. „unentfdneben, 
fd)»anfenb", unabf tdjtlid) jroeibeutig, metyrbeutig. — Equivocal, etg. 
^gteia^immig", abfid^tlidj boppelfinntg, mit bflfem ©tnne. ©benfo equivo- 
cation u. ambiguity. — 

An ambiguous expression ; an ambiguous course. An honest man will 
never employ an equivocal expression ; a confused man may often utter am- 
biguous ones with any design (Blair). We make use of an equivocation 
to deceive; of an ambiguity to keep in the dark (Trusler). The words are 
of single ambiguity without any ambiguity South). No shadow of am- 
biguity can rest upon the course to be pursued (Trusler). This lady had 
better be found in an equivocal situation than make an equivocal speech 
(Cunningham). Equivocal words. His actions are equivocal. For the 
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beauties of Shakspere are not of so dim and equivocal a nature as to be 
visible only to learned eyes (Jeffrey). 

Ambiguous, fr. ambigu, u. lat ambiguus [2Bj. ag, ttiegen, wfigen]; equivocal, 
fr. equivoque, u. lat aequivocus [$Bj. aika ^ronominafftamm] u. vox [SSj. vak, 
tfinenj. 

t VOtyeilb : threatening, menacing, imminent, impending. — Threatening, 

cig. „eine $>ro$ung entfyiltenb", beutet cine ©efafyr an: brotyenb mit SBorten, 
©ebcrben, 93ltcfen, Knjeidjen. — Menacing, eig. „ttberragenb", tyat eine frorfere 
93ebeutung, olS threatening — bolt Drofyungen. — Imminent, cig. „fyeran= 
nafcnb", be^eid^net, bafe QctmaS bereit tft, augenblidltd) einjutreten: bebrofyenb 
burdj feme 9?fi§e, unmittelbar brofcnb, o|ne ben 93egriff ber Ifingeren Dauer. 
— Impendent, eig. „ttbertyangenb", besetdjnet baS Ifcroljenbe witer ber 3Jor= 
fieOung, bap eine tyifyere, Uber unS fd>ebenbe 2Wad)t bte $rofyung berantafct: 
brotyenb, mit bent SBegrtffe ber tangeren £)auer. — 

A threatening look. The threatening tempest. Threatening letters. 
Threatening indications for the future. The threatening voice and fierce 
gestures with which these words were uttered, struck Montezuma. He saw 
his own danger was imminent, the necessity unavoidable (Kobertson). To 
be in imminent danger of one's life. You have defended me from imminent 
death (Shak.). With menacing and sharp words. The impending evils of 
war. W. Scott seems to have composed the History of Scotland under the 
dread of some impending calamity (Kobertson). 

Threatening unb menacing, ftetjc befcrotien; imminent, fr. imminent. 0. lat. 
imminent-em [2B*. man, ragen]; impending, altfr. impendent, ». lat. impendent- 
em [Mi spand; fdfomgen]. 

$rfllfftt*): to press, to squeeze. — To press, etg. „preffen", Uberljaupt 
brtirfen b. fy. einen ©egenftanb (^emanb u. 6troa§) burd) £)ru<f feft-, nieber=, 
jurtidfyalten, fort=, jurttdfbrangen unb baburd) on fetner SBeioegung fytnbern. — 
To squeeze, etg. „quetf(t)en", getoitynlidj nur mit ber §anb brUtfen, gef)t au§ 
bon ^erfonen, nidjt bon Styeren. S3eibe aud) fig. 

We press the ground with the feet, when we walk. The smith presses 
iron with his vise. For some time I could not recall to my mind all that 
had happened: the weight which pressed upon my feelings told me that it 
was something dreadful (Marryat). He is pressed with want. To squeeze 
the peel of an orange into wine. He squeezed the juice out of a lemon, 
1 will squeeze it through this linen. To squeeze the hand in friendship. 
To squeeze water through felt. With gratitude I accept the offer, cried he, 
squeezing me by hand (Goldsmith). 

Press, fr. presser, o. lat. pressare [2Bj. prad]; squeeze, ags. cvissan, ahd. 
quezzon, nhd. quetfdwt. 

*) Only he who wears the shoe knows where il pinches, nur roer ben ©djun 
tro!gt roeifj, too et i&n brildt. — It lies heavy on rne, e« brflcft mid) fe^r. He shabs 
off (he cuts his stick), er brttcft fid). — 

$ttft, ®CUld), SSofylftentrf) : smell, odour, scent, savour, fragrance, 
perfume, aroma. — Smell, eig. ^Stampf bon feud)ten ©toffen", ifi 1) ber ®e= 
rudjftnn; 2) bie ©tgenfdjaft, einen ©erud), guten ober tiblen, oon fid) &u 
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geben, aflgemein in feiner $nn>enbung. — Odour, etg. „jebe StuSfttbmung, 
meld^e ben ©etudjfinn angenefnn affairf, cin funftttd)et obet nattttltdjet 935ol)i= 
getud). — Scent (Serudj, ©etudjftnn, rottb nut Don £bjeten gefagt, bte 
ein befonbetc ftabjgfctt Ijaben, ©egenfianbe butcb, tyten ©etudj ju roittetn, 
bef. bcr ©etudtftnn bet §unbe. — Savour, etg. „bet ©efdjmarf, ben @tmaS 
auf bet 3"nge b^tootbttngt", entfpttdjt bent odour objeftio, eine (£ta,enfdjaft 
bet Xinge: ©efdimatf unb @etud). — Fragrance, etg. „buften mte Grb= 
beeten", bet natttttidje, tteblidjfte, f a§efle 3)uft. — Perfume, etg. „etn 
fetnet $aud) (©tobem)", 1) Duft mo^ttecbenbet ftik&et, 2) SRdudjetpulbet, 
Sliedjwaffet (Jfotfum). — Aroma, bet fetne ®etud)ftoff bet ^flonjen. — 

The smell of mint, the smell of geranium. Breathing the smell of 
field and grove (Milton). The sweetest smell in the air is that of the 
white double violet (Bacon). All sweet smells have joined with them some 
earthy or crude odours (Bacon). 

Me seemed I smelt a garden of sweet flowers, 

That dainty odours from them threw around (Spenser). 

The dog's scent is exquisite, when his nose is moist. Dogs are 
remarkable for their quickness of scent, by which they can trace their 
masters and other objects at an immense distance (Crabb). I smell sweet 
savours (Shak.). 

The goblet, crowned, 
Breathed aromatic fragrances around. (Pope). 
The perfume from flowers and shrubs is as grateful to one sense as 
their colours and conformation are to the other; the fragrance from groves 
of myrtle and orange trees surpasses the beauty of their fruits of foliage 
(Crabb). No fresh perfumes refresh the fruitful field (Pope). 

Smell, o- to smell, alteng. smellen. ndd. smolen, smellen, Don langfam 
brennenbem fteucr unb beffen ©eruar, odeur, fr. odear, n. lat. odor [Stfj. od, buften] ; 
scent, enjiettte ©djtetbroctje filt sent, fr. sentear, o. lat. sentire [Sj. sant, fttitfen]. 
fragrance, fr. fragrance, o. lat. fragrantia [SBj. bhrag, buften]; perfume, fr. parfurn, 
o. Tat. per-fumus dhu, anfadjen, rfiudjern]; aroma, gr. aQ<u/xa. — 

$UlDjam!rit, $tlUm»a: tolerance, toleration. — Tolerance, etg. „@r= 
butbung", ift eine (£§ataftet=(sigent§umltd)tett: Dulbf amfett. — Toleration 
benefit fid) auf ba§ $anbetn, ntd)t auf bte @entutljStid)tung: Dutbung. ®tunb= 
fafce bet $>ulbfamfeit obet lotetanj f listen jut SMbung abroeidjenbet 
2Weinungen. — 

Tolerance, toleration, fr. tolerance, o. lat. tolerantia u. toleratio [SBj. tal, 
tragen]. 

$lt!tfel*), Otiftcr: dark, obscure, dim, gloomy, dusk (dusky). — Dark, 
eig. Jcfyroarj obet uertyullt", bejetdjnet SWanget an 2ttt)t: bunfel, finfler. 
©egenfafc: light, et^eQt, erleudjtet; aud) fig. — Obscure, eig. „uetberft", be= 
jeidjne* SDtonget an $elle: finftet. ®egenfafe: bright, b^H unb flat, glfinjenb; 
autt) fta,. bunfel, 1) = unftat, unoetjMnblid); 2) = unbefannt, unbetitymt. — 
Dim, etg. „bammettg", ttUbe, unflat, be$ief)t ftdj fomofyl auf bte fefyenbe 
^etfon, al§ auf ben gefefyenen ©egenftanb: 1) ttttbe, Don bet 9(uSfid)t; 2) btafc, 
oon bet Satbe; 3) matt, angetaufen, oon 2Ketaflen; 4) »om &ugenltd)t; ntd)t 
beutltdj fe^enb, ttttbe, audj ftg. in bent ©tnne non: fd)»ad) an 5Setflanb. — 
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Gloomy nrirb gebraudjt non bem SDllffer ber &une§menben Dammerung unb 
btlbct ben ©egenfafc bon £age§anbrud), buffer; fig. trubfjnmg. — - Dusk (dusky), 
bttffer, bfimtnertg; bann butifet = brauutid), fdjmaratidj, Don ber ftarbe; fig. 
Qctfttg berbttffert unb buffer traurig. — (Sbenfo bie ©ubftanttoa: Darkness, 
Dotlfommene fjinfferniji, obscurity, $)unfe%tt, fig. llntjcrftdnbttt^fctt, dimness, 
eine partiette 3)un!etyeit, fig. Mangel an ©djarfftdjt; gloom, $)ujferfett, fig. 
3)ttfferfyeit u. £rubfmn, dusk, $>ammerung. — 

A dark place, room, prison, night; a dark cloth, complexion. The 
dark ages. A dark saying. What may seem dark at the first, will after- 
wards be found more plain. A deep melancholy took possession of him, 
and gave a dark tinge to all his views of human nature and human de- 
stiny (Macaulay). There is, in every true woman's heart, a spark of heav- 
enly fire, which beams and blazes in the dark hour of adversity (Irving). 
And darkness was upon the face of the deep. (Gen. I, 2). Darkness of 
ignorance. An obscure author, cavern, corner, passage, term, birth. To 
live in an obscure condition. A base and obscure vulgar (Shak.). He says 
that he is an obscure person (Atterbury). They were now brought 
forth from obscurity, to be contemplated by artists with admiration and 
despair (Macaulay). Obscurity of reasoning. A dim prospect. Dim co- 
lours. Crystal is dim compared to a diamond. My eyes are dim. Here 
the bandage was removed from his eyes, and he found himself in a patio 
or court, dimly lighted by a single lamp (Irving). The eye becomes dim 
with age. Dimness of discernment. Hid in the gloomiest shade (Milton). 
A gloomy temper, countenance. The gloom of a forest. The gloom of 
midnight. A gloom overspreads the mind. Gloom of superstition. A dusky 
smoke, scene, valley, cloud, brown. — 

Dark, aes. deorc u. derne fur dearcni, ahd. tarni, bunfel, ccrliiillt (Xarntoppej; 
obscure, fr. obscure, u. lat. obscorus [Sj. sku, becfenj; dim, ags. dim u. dirare fiir 
dimbari, ahd. timbari, mhd. timber, nhd. raunbottticp bimmer, ugl. nhd. bfiutmerig. 
©tatnmocrb. diroan = tenebrescere; gloomy, ags. glom, glfimung SXimmerung, ndd. 
glum triibe; dusky, ogl. ndd. buffer, nhd. buffer, ags. thystre, theostre. r— 

*) My head swims, e8 wirb mir bunfel nor ben tCugen. I have a faint remem- 
brance of it, id? fjabe eine bunfle (Erinnerung baran. He is all in the dark about it, 
er ift ganj im Sunfeln bariibcr. 

$tttlft: f. $)ampf. 

Turd)UOt)Vcn: *) to bore, to pierce, to perforate. — To bore, ber ge= 
rob^nlidje, aHtdglicfye SluSbrucf fttr: auSbofyren, auS^oljlen. — To pierce, 
eig. „ftoj$en", fefct ein fpifee§ ^nfrrument oorauS: burdjftecfyen, burenftofjen. 
— To perforate, eig. „fpatten", if! burcb, SBobjen ein £od> madjen: burd) = 
lodjern; Don Styeren in bem ©inne uon burd)freffen. 

To bore a cannon, the earth, iron. Holes are made in the leather, 
or in the wood, by boring. To pierce the flesh by means of a needle. 
To pierce the ground or a wall by means of a pick-axe. To pierce with 
a dart. Channels are made under ground by perforating the earth. To 
perforate the ears (Crabb). — 

Bore, ags. borian, ahd. porou, fjtnweifenb auf lat. fovare [SBj. bhar, foatten], 
pierce, fr. percer, nerfiirjt auS lat. pertundere [iffij. stud, ftofeen]; perforate, fr. per- 
rorer, fiel>e to bore. — 

*) To look daggers at a person, ^cm. burdjbobrenb anfcfien. 
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$«rd)*riltaettd:*) piercing, penetrating.— - Piercing, eig. „ftofeenb", if* 
einc (£igenfd>aft, Die in ber ©ttirfe ber (Einfld)t unb beS <5d)arfbIio!<3 bcfte^t 
unb in oa8 SJerborgene, ®eljeime bringt: butdjbtingenb, fdjatf. — Pene- 
trating, eig. f ,in ba$ ^nnere bringenb", tief einbringenb, burdjf orfdjenb. 
Piercing iff ein tnejjr fonceutrirter, ptbfetiayr, penetrating em mc^r umfaffenber, 
grimblidjer, aHmtylt^et ^rocefj. — gbenfo fig. to pierce, to penetrate. 

He has a piercing eye, look, glance. To have a penetrating under- 
standing. A penetrating mind. Her tears will pierce into a marble heart 
(Shak.). She would not pierce further into his meaning than himself should 
declare (Sidney). There shall we clearly see the uses of these things, which 
here were too subtile for us to penetrate (Ray). Truth has pierced through 
the dark shades of idolatry. To penetrate into the secrets of nature. His 
eyes penetrate into the dark womb of futurity. The beauties of religion 
penetrate his heart. 

Piercing, ftefc ®r. burtfbo&ren; penetrating, fr. penetrant, ». lat. penetrare 
[SB j. pen, innerlia? u. tar, oorbringen]. 

•J He ha* a shrill voice, ct fat einc burcbbringenbc ©timme. This opinion 
prevails, biefe SWctnung bringt turd:. 

$uvd)jirf)ttQ: (f. beuttid) u. einleud)ienb): translucent (pellucid), trans- 
parent, limpid, diaphanous. — Translucent eig. „f)inuberleud)tenb", be&eidmet 
bie 3)ur$fui}tigfeit eineS $8rper3 an fid): burd)ftdjttg = ba§ £id)t burd)= 
laffenb, ofyne ba§ man bie ©efialt ber ©egenflanbe unterfajeiben fann. — 
Transparent, eig. ,,tyinuberfaVinenb'', burd)fd)etnenb, Winter bem man ©egen* 
jianbe fefcn fann, j. S3, burd) Delpapier, ®la$, 2Baffer, (EiS. — Limpid, eig. 
„leud)tenb", fyell, flar, bef. u. ber juft u. con ftltiffigfeiten. — Diaphanous 
eig. ,,burdjfd)einenb'', mo ba§ 8id)t fyinburd) glanjt, j. S3, burd) @la§: tyetl, 
burd) fid) tig. (£§ ift mcbv ein p^fifalifdjer unb poetifdjer BuSbrutf. 

The quarry has several other translucent stones, which want neither 
beauty nor esteem (Graham). Ground-glass, silver paper, horn are tran- 
lucent substances. Transparent glass. A transparent diamond. A trans- 
parent veil. A limpid stream. 
A crystal river 
Diaphanous, because it travels slowly. (Wordsworth). 

Translucent, lat. translucent-em [ffij. tara-ns, funauS u. Ink, Ieud>tenJ; trans- 
parent, fr. transparent, ». lat. trans-parent-em [2B$. par, fcbeinen]; limpid, fr. lim- 
pide, 0. lat. limpidus [©3. lamp,ltud)ten]; diaphanous.fr. aiaphane, 0. gr. SiafpavJjq, 
burd)fid)tig. — 

TurdjftrcidjCtt* : to blot out, to expunge, to erase, to cancel. — To 
blot out, ttber^aupt ®efa>riebeneg ober ©ebrucfteS burtfjffreiayn, au8l8f$eh. 
To expunge, eig. „au§fied)en", @t»a§ au$flreia>en, mobur$ man be$eidjnet, 
bafe baSfelbe als »emid)tet, alS aufgefyoben, gelten foil: auSmerjen. — To 
erase, eig. „au8reiben ober auSfrafcen", entfprid)t ganj unferem auSrabiren, 
jo bafj ber 9?aum wieber befdvrieben merben fann. — To cancel, eig. „wt= 
gittem", ift ein SluSbrua* bet $e$t§miffenfd)aft: freu^tpetfe (mit ©itterfrrtdjen 
ober in Sorm eineS ©itterS, alS: X) burd)frretd)en = unguttigmad)en. — 
$>urd)frreid)en = burd)roanbern, f. §erumf$»eifen. 

To blot out a word or a sentence. To blot out a fault in writing. 
To expunge single words, whole lines, or sentences. To erase a name. 
To cancel a debt in an account hook. 
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Blot, Urfprmtg bun!el : dan. blat, blatte, plet, Xropfen; [nacfc tlnberen entftetlte 
£<f/reibtDci|e fiir spot, Becfen; expunge, d. lat. expungere [SB*, pug, jiecfcn]; erase, 
fr. raser, o. lat. eradere, erasum [SB*, rad, fcfyiben, trajjen]; cancel, fr. canceller, o. 
lat. cancellare [SB*, kank, binben, gffrten]. 

*) He has crossed my purpose, cr matfite cincn @trta? burdj racine ftafymna. 



$. 

(SbtUf fiflrfj, fiiutt: even, flat, level, smooth, plain. — Even, eben, 
n ict)t bijtferig, ttberhaupt fret Don ©rtyobung unb SJertiefung, fig. fid) gtei<f)= 
btetbenb, gleiaptttbig. — Flat, etmitotogifdj junfid)ft „platt", f tact) = ntcbt tief, 
nidjt bohl, mit bcr ©runbfla'dje gteid), obnc ©rbabenbeiten. ©egenfafc: round 
or protuberant; fig. fabe, feicbt. — Level, eig. „»agere<fct", fret toon herbor= 
tretenber (Srbebung ober SSertiefung: gteid), eben, gerabe, in glcidjer ?age, 
parallel mit ber £>ori*.onta(ebene. ©egenfafc: uneven unb mountainous; fig. 
gleict) an 2Bftrben unb 33or*.iigen. — Smooth, eig. „fdjmeibig", glatt, be^eid^net 
frei bon jeber $rt bon SRaubett unb Unebenbeit. ©egenfafc: rough; fig. fftefcenb 
(b. ber ftebe, $erfen u. J. m.); oft in bojem <2inne. — Plain, eig. „platt", 
ftad), eben, bejetdjnet frei bon a u per en ©dnoierigfetten unb £>etnmniffen, 
©egenfafc: interrupted; fig. beutltd), toerftfinblid) bon bev ftebe. ©egenfafc: 
obscure. — 

An even board; an even path, an even floor of a room. This ground 
is even. An even walk up the side of a hill. An even tract of land; 
an even country. An even speed; an even course of conduct. An even 
temper. — A flat boat, spoon, nose, roof. An even country — a flat or level 
country? A flat mind, wit. — This wall is level with the roof of this house. 
Our meadow is level. A huge mass of level ice. A level ground: etne 
N roeite, abfehbare 2Biefe, frei bon $ttgeln u. f to. A level field, plain. Be 
level in preferments, and you will soon be as level in your learning (Bentley). 
A smooth piece of marble. The sea is smooth. Smooth glass; smooth 
porcelain. A smooth speech. A plain path. A plain speech; to make plain. 

Even, altengl. oven, ags. efen, goth. ibns, nhd. eben; flat, altengl. flat, 
einerfeitS jufammenbdngenb mtt ahd. flat, anberfeitS mit gr. nXatvg, mlat. platus; 
level, altengl. level, ags. laefel, o. lat. libella [9Bj. tal, trttgen, tli-bellal; smooth, 
altengl. smothe u. sraethe, ags. sm6pe u. smoe^e, fdjmeibia.; plain, fr. plain, o. lat. 
planus [SB*, plak, auSbteiten]. 

* 

(vd)t : authentic, genuine. — Authentic, eig. „bon bem Urheber fommenb", 
eutfprid)t gan*. unferem autbentifd), in bem Sinne bon butdjauS gtaubrottrbig 
unb roahr bem ^nfyatte nad). ©egenfafc: false, fictitious, fabricated, counter- 
feit. 3)aS 2Bort mirb gebraudjt bon hiftortfdjen Dofumenten, 2ttemoiren, fo= 
bann bon $£ad)ria)ten unb 93ertd)ten. — Genuine, eig. „fetbjter*,eugt", edjt, in 
bem ©inne bon nid)t untergefdjoben, bejiebt ftd) auf ben Urheber, 33erfaffer. 
Die <Sache fetbjl fann erfunben fein. (Segenfafe: spurious. — 

An authentic paper, register, writer. We learn from authentic infor- 
mation, that... (De Sainte-Claire's Dictionary). Sir Walter Scott's "Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte" is not considered authentic (Graham). Rowley's 
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Poems were discovered to be not genuine (Graham). A genuine text; a 
genuine production. It was Niebuhr's opinion that several of the books 
said to have been written by Julius Caesar are not genuine (Graham). 

Authentic, fr. authentiqae, lat. aathenticus, gr* ahbevtixds ; genuine, fr. 
genuine, 0. lat. genuinus, [2Bj. gan, fccugcn]. — 

*) Webster fiitjrt etne Unterfcteibung an jwifdjen ..things authentic" unb , .things 
genuine", krrflbreub oom ©ifdjof SBatfon: ©in ..genuine book" ift cm folc&eS, ba§ 
oon bcr ^crfon gefajrieben ifl, bcren 9Jamen c8, al8 bc$ CcrfaffcrS beffclben, tragi (Sin 
.authentic book" ift ein fotcbeS, tcctcbce Xbatfafben bcricbtet, rate fte fid) toirrlidj juge« 
ttagcn babcn; ein ©ucb !ann „genuine" fcin, obne authentic m fcin. 35ic ,,®e|d)td}te 
oon bcr $nfel gormofa" oon $falmanaiar ifl tin ..genuine book", aber c8 tft fcin 
..authentic book"; bcnn bcr Skrfaffer bcfannte fpatcr, bag e8 cin blower Woman fei. 

(Stye, (vljcftflttb (\. ^o^jcit} : wedlock (matrimony), marriage. — Wed- 
lock, eig. „}3fanbgebung" unb matrimony bqeidmen ba§ ebelidie i'eben, ben 
@b,efianb; ftc unterfdjeiben fid) fur baS ©cftt^t be§ (SngtanberS nur at3 etn= 
fyeimifajeS 2Bort unb at8 tfrembwort. Wedlock fommt in ben ©efefeen bor, 
roenn e§ ftd) b,anbett um „children born in wedlock". — Marriage, eig. 
„&eirat", beaeidjnet bie §anblung ber ©tjefcfjliefeung : Xrauung. 2)qju to 
wed: fjetraten; to marry: (iciratljcn unb m lie i vat ben; to espouse, bermaljlen, 
bef. btcoterifd); in troptfd)em <£tnne: ftd) einct <2ad)e anneljmen, ftd) etner ?ln= 
fid)t anfdjliefjen, Cartel ergreifen, ©gl. fr. e'pouser une opinion, 6*pouser un 
parti . . — 

To live happily in a state of wedlock; to be joined in holy wedlock. 
The men who would make good husbands, if they visit public places, are 
frightened at wedlock and resolve to live single (Johnson). A lawful wed- 
lock. To think of matrimony; to enter into the holy state of matrimony. 
As love generally produces matrimony^ so it often happens that matrimony 
produces love (Spectator). The young people were betrothed without seeing 
each other; and the time was appointed for the marriage ceremony (Irving). 

Wedlock, bci Drm. weddloc, ags. vedlac (ved. ^Jfanb u. lac ®efd)cnf); matri- 
mony, fr. matrimonion im fomiftficn €>tnne, lat. matrimonium [©5 ma, meffcn — 
mater, bie jumcffenbe §au8frau] ; marriage, fr. mariage ; ogt. marry u. fr. mari, lat. 
maritus u. manta [ffij. mas, irafrig fein, fcb>eflen]. — 

(*f)Cntal£ f * tiltft: in olden times, formerly, of yore, once, one day. 

— In olden times, eig. „ut alten 3eiten" rotrb bon etner langft berftoffenen 
3 e it gebraudjt: bor HlterS. — Formerly, eig. „frityer", im ©egenfafe bon 
now, ba§ aflgemein gebrducbtidje SZBort fiir eternal 3, gilt ntd)t nur bon 
etner frlfyeren, fonbern aud) bon etner burd) bie Umjtanbe ganj beran= 
berten 3c it unb tft in alien ©ttlatten gebraudjlidj: eljebem, frttfyer, bor= 
mats. — Of yore, fommt nur bet !Did)tern bor: 33or ^afyren, bor3«ten. 

— Once, urfprttnglttf) genittbifdjeS Slbberbium: einjtenS, ift unfer unbeftimmteS 
cin mat, im ®egenfafee ju jeber befiimmten 3ettangabe. 33on ber ©egemoart: 
bjer unb ba etnmal; bon ber Skrgangentyeti : bor 3«iten einmal, einjt. — 
One day, eine& £age§, einjt, bon ber 3ufunft. 

We enjoyed our health better formerly than now (Crabb). Men were 
formerly disputed out of their doubts (Addison). What was his conduct . 
formerly should not be made a matter of accusation now. He assumed 
so contented a mien as to surprise me, considering that formerly he seemed 
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never to be content with any thing. (Asher, Habitual Mistakes of Ger- 
mans . . .). But Satan now is wiser than of yore (Pope). Thus Edgar 
proud, in days of yore, Held monarchs labouring at the oar (Swift). My 
soul had once some foolish fondness for thee; But hence 'tis gone (Addison). 
When shall it once be? Well, niece, I hope one day to see you fitted with 
a husband (Shak.). 

Old, ficlje alt ; time, altengl. time, ags. tima in ber ©ebeutung 8«it, ©tunbe, SNal ; 
formerly, altengl. forme — first, age. forma; yore, altengl. yoore, ags. geara, net* 
roanbt mtt year, obcr oud geo aer; once, ags. anes, jurMaufilbwn auf an, ein, ogt. 
nhd. cinfi. — 

*) Mrs. B. that was, bic e^emalige gfTou 8. 

(vtjcmamt: f. ©emafjl 

tlf)rftird)t: awe, reverence (fttirrer veneration). — Awe, urfp. ,$ux$}t" f 
ift bic fyeilige fturaV obcr ©djeu bor ©ott, 9Henfd#eit unb er^abenen, 
fjeiligcn Dingen unb feicrti^en §anblungen. — Reverence, eig. „33ere§rung 
mit ©d>eu", a'ufjete (5r)r f urcf>t§ = S3ejcigung. 

To strike with awe. To inspire somebody with awe. I stand in awe 
of him. Those who witnessed it were struck with awe (De Sainte-Claire's 
Dictionary). The solemn stillness of the tomb will inspire awe, even in the 
breast of him who has no dread of death (Crabb). To approach with awe. 
To do reverence; to show reverence; to perform an act of reverence. 

Awe, altengl. age, ags. ege, goth. agis fturdjt; reverence, fr. revorence, ». lat. 
rcverentia [2Bj. var roafjren]. — 

(gljrltd)*), redMjdjaffett (f. ®erabe ljerauS u. off en): honest, upright. — 
Honest, Don ^crfoncn unb &anbtungen, bejeidjnet cine etyrenfyafte unb rttter= 
ltdje ©eftnnung, cine offene §anblungSroeife, fern »on <§d)elmeret unb SBetrug, 
er;renr)af t. ©egenfafc: dishonest, shuffling. — Upright, eig. „aufgerid)tet", 
brttcft SRe(fyfd)affen§ett unb miirbige DenfungSart au§, mctft Don ^erfonen: reb-- 
lid), bteber, aufrtdjtig, ©egenfafc: mean. 

An honest physician leaves his patient when he can contribute no far- 
ther to his health (Temple). An honest transaction; an honest transfer of 
property. An honest confession. Honest views. — To live uprightly. 
My father was an honest, upright man, and what his heart thought, his 
mouth spoke. 

Honest, fr. honnete, lat. honestus; upright auS op u. right, altengl. ryht, ags; 
riht, goth. raihts, nhd. r«d?t. — 

*) Honesty is the best policy, etjrtid? »fi*jrt am ta'ngften. He deals fairly with 
me, cr getyt eprlitt) mit mtr 311 S5Jcrfe._ 

Cftfer: zeal, ardour. — Zeal, eig. „l£iferfud)t", bet (Sifer fttr (gtroaS, 
ba§ ©treben nad) einem 3tet. — Ardour, eig. „Jpifce", ift ein teibenfa^aft -- 
lidjer, oft ju Ijajttger @ifer. — 

Zeal in religion; a zeal for truth; full of zeal. Seriousness and 
zeal in religion is natural to the English (Tillotson). A zeal for liberty is 
sometimes an eagerness to subvort, with little care, what shall be established 
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(Johnson). The ardour of his friendship prompted the fervour with which 
he spoke (Smith). To fight with ardour. St. Peter, in the ardour of his 
zeal, promised his Master to do more than he was able' to perform (Crabb\ 

Zeal, fr. zele, o. gr. $//Ao? (©J. Ceo, ficben]; ardour, fr. ardeur, ». lat. ardor 
vas, brenntn]. — 

@igeitfd)llft*) : property, quality, attribute. — Property, eig. „bie (£igeu= 
t(jtimtid)feit", ift bfb. bie pfynfijdje <5igenfd)aft eineS IsingeS: 1) al« bauernb, 
mie extension, gravitation or colour; 2; alS berfinberUd) j. 53. in ber 
©fyemie; 3) al8 merflid) unb empfinbbar, roie smells, poisons. — Quality, 
eig. „bie retatibc 93efd)affenfyett", ift bie mit ber @acfa unb bet ^nbibibualttdt 
eineS SefenS eng berbunbene (gute ober |d>led)te) <5tgenfd)aft. — Attribute, 
eig. „ba8 3uget^etlte", if* bie betgelegte, roefentlidjc, djaraf tertfti f $t 
©igenfdjaft, ba§ Bttribut, SRerfmat 

We obtained acquaintance with many citizens of meanest quality. Fo- 
reign nations did ample justice to his great qualities (Macaulay). Humility 
and Patience, Industry and Temperance, are very often the good qualities 
of a poor man (Addison). A club is the attribute of Hercules. A divine 
attribute. An abstract name is a name which stands for the attribute of 
a thing. 

But mercy is above this aceptr'd sway; 
It is an attribute to God himself (Shak.). 

Property, fr. propriety, o. lat. proprietas [Sfij. pra, eigen]; quality, fr. quality, 
d. lat. qualitas [SB*, ka, ^ronominatflamm unb fa, t&un]; attribute, fr. attnbut u. 
lat. attnbutum fSBj. tri orei]. — 

*) It may be added that we do not speak of the attribute of any but great 
persons or personifications ; while we speak of the properties of brute manner, and 
the qualities even of the commonest men (Smith). 

(file*;: haste, speed, hurry, dispatch, expedition. — Haste, urfp. „$eftig= 
feit", bie bef d) leunigte §anblung, bie $aft. — Speed, urfp. „ba3 
©eltngen", ifjt eitige SSemegung nad) etnem 3 tele, mit ber ^bee be§ (SrfolgS. 
— Hurry, eig. „ba3 ©tdH^nelI=93en?egen", grofee, gefdiaftige, ungeframe (Etle 
mit bem 53egtiff ber Ueberftttrjung, Unorbnung ober ^errotrrung. — Dis- 
patch, eig. ,#bfenbung", legt bie $bee be§ @rjolg3 nod) ndfyer al§ speed. — 
25ie fdmetle, eitige 93ef8rberung. — Expedition, eig. „93efretung »on 
&inberniffen", 93efd)(euntgung, (Site, @itf etttgfeit. — (Sbenfo bie 
3cttmfirter: to hasten, to speed, to hurry, to dispatch, to expedite. 

The more hurry the less speed. There is no need for haste. What occa- 
sion was there for so much haste? What means all this haste? A letter 
written in great haste. Make what haste you can back. To haste one's 
journey. You must make haste. To hasten one's pace. To make post- 
haste. To make to much haste (Ainsworth\ If you do not make haste, 
you will not finish your exercise by one o'clock (Graham). Away with all 
speed. They ran off at full speed into the valley. Done with speed (Ains- 
worth). To ride at high speed. We travelled with all convenient speed 
(Melford, 2Btb.). People, who keep their equipages, drive through the streets 
at full speed (Smollet). In the hurry of fight. These things are done in 
a hurry. Noise and hurry do hinder study. We must aware, lest, endeav- 
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ouring to make haste, we hurry too much (Ainsworth). He ran off in such 
a hurry, that he spilt the ink all over his dress (Graham). At the sight 
of it (a cavalcade) my companion paused, considered it for a moment, and 
then making a sudden exclamation, hurried away to meet it (Irving). In 
the country-house and the cabinet, dispatch is equally important (Crabb). 

Haste, ags. haest, altfr. haste, fr. hate; haste mag Don oerfdjiebentn ©eiten 
in8 engl. etngebrungen fetn; speed, altengl. spede, ags. sped, oat. nha. fputen; hurry, 
mhd. hurren, ft$ fa)netl beroegen; bie Snterjeftion hurr, engl. hnrra mag ju ©runbc 
liegen; ogl. fr. hurlnberlu; dispatch, fr. dcpeche, depecher, 0. ml at. dis pacta re ent* 
Ioffen ober ou« die u. mlat. impedicare, entfeffefa. 

*) Hurry is no speed, (Site mit ©cite. 

(*m&tl&UttflSfrttft: fancy, imagination. — Fancy, eig. „@rfrf)eimtng", 
"JMjantajte, tji ba§ 33ermBgen, ncue 93tlber ju fdjaffen, SBorjfeu'ungen fcrbor= 
jurufen. — Imagination, ctg. „bie btlbltdje Sorflellung", begreift meljr bon 
fcrjtfnferifcfyer traft in fid) aU fancy. Imagination ifi baS 33ermi3gen, baS im 
©eifle SBorgejteHte ju gefialten, ju beleben, &u bcfcclcn: (EtnbtlbungSfraft. 

A milliner or mantua-maker may employ her fancy in the decorations 
of a cap or gown. In /awry-painting we have the light grace and romantic 
fancy of Paris (Bulwer). In Homer and Shakspere, fancy, the true test of 
poetical power, is more abundant than in any other poets the world has 
ever seen (Graham). The poet's imagination depicts everything grand, 
everything bold, and everything remote. Whatever be his subject, Milton 
never fails to fill the imagination. Grief has a natural eloquence belonging 
to it, and breaks out in more moving sentiments than can be supplied by 
the finest imagination (Addison). 

Fancy, jufammcngejogen ou3 fflterem fantacy, fr. fantaisie, gr. (pavraola-, 
imagination, f. »itb. 

(vtufflU (in em ftmb): invasion, inroad, incursion, irruption, descent, 
raid, foray. — Invasion, cig. „ba3 ©inbringen", $rieg8jug eineS regularen 
£eere§ in cin £anb, mit ber 2lbfid)t, fid) toorilbergeljenb ober bauernb auf frem= 
bem ©ebiete fefijufc^cn. — Inroad, urfp. „ba§ SReiten in ein feinblidjeS Sanb", 
ifl ein (rote beriro Iter) @r ober ungS jug, mit ber $bftd)t, ben ©eftfcer 
eirtcS SanbeS &u bertreiben. — Incursion, eig. „ba3 $ineinremten", if* ein 
borttbe rgefjenber ©tretfjug in ein bcnadjbarteS ©ebiet, befonberS, urn 
ju plunbern unb mit ber SBeute roieber abjujieljen. — Irruption, eig. „@tnbrud)", 
ift ber geroaltfame ©in fall in ein £anb, fcitcnS rotyer $ol£erfd)aaren unb 
judjtlofer £eere§fyaufen, in ber &bfid)t ju berfyeeren ober ju erobern. — Descent, 
eig. „ba§ Jperabfkigen", if! ber ©infatt in ein 2anb oon ber <See au§, bie 
fcanbung in feinbltaVt ^Ibflc^t. — Raid, eig. „ber SRitt tn§ feinblidje £anb", 
ffiaubeinfall, bfb. ber ©aballerie, ffiaubritt. — Foray, eig. „ba§ 3lu3= 
gefym auf gutter", ©eutejug. 

The invasion of France by the Allies was one of the grandest military 
movements that the world has ever witnessed (Orabb). The loss of Shrewsbury 
exposed all North Wales to the daily inroads of the enemy (Clarendon). 
Alexander made such inroads into Persia, as to become master of the whole 
country (Johnson). The borderers on each side the Tweed used to make 
frequent incursions into England or Scotland. Britain, by its situation, was 

JUoepper, dngltf^e epnonpmtf. 8 
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removed from the fury of these barbarous incursions (Hume). The irruption 
of the Goths and Vandals into Europe has been acted over again by the 
late revolutionary armies of France (Johnson). Next followed a wild irruption 
of barbarians from the northern hive (Addison). To make a descent upon . . . 
The United Provinces . . . ordered public prayers to God, when they feared 
that the French and English fleets would make a descent upon their coasts 
(Sortin). To make a foray. 

Invasion, fr. invasion, d. lat. invasio [SBj. gadh, feflen gufi foffen]; inroad, 
<m3 in u. road, altengl. roade, ags. rad; incursion , fr. incursion, o. lat. incursio, 
fj©j. kar, ertenj; irruption, fr, irruption, d. lat. irruptio [SBj. rap, raffen, brecbenl; 
descent, fr. descents, o. lat. descendere [ffij. skand, fta) bewegen]; raid, ags. rad, 
ju ridan; foray $u forage, fr. fourrage, lat. foragiam. 

(finfaltig. simple, silly. — Simple, etg. „etnfad), nic^t jufammengefefct", 
bebcutet 97?angel an 33erftanb unb an $enntntffen: etnfalttg, butnm, 
Don ^erfonen. — Silly, urfp. „gutmiUtytg", fyarmtoS, fruljer aud) in gutem 
©tnne gebraud)t, fyat jefct nur cine fd)ted)te 93ebeutung. ©3 rotrb metfrcn§ Don 
Shorten, ©djrtjten, 9)?anteren unb (Sljarafter gebraufy, fetten Don &anblungen; 
oft brttcft e§ aud) etnen 2Wangel an Serftanb au§ (farmer bon ©egrtff). 2Ran 
iiberfc^t : atbern, etnfalttg, ndrrtfa). — Simple tyebt ben 2Wangel an 
^enntntffen fyerbor; silly ift Devfnttpft mit S^orfyett unb SkrflanbeSfdjroadje. 

The simple believeth every word; but the prudent man looketh well to 
his going (Prov. XIV. 15. — ). 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning (Shak.). 

A silly book, speech; a silly manner. He is the companion of the 
silliest people in their most silly pleasure ; he is ready for every impertinent 
entertainment and diversion. A silly man, a silly child. 

Simple, fr. simple, lat. simplex [SB3. sama, gtetd) u. plak, fatten]; silly, alt- 
engl. seely, ags. saelig, nhd. felig gu goth. sels, gut. 

ditttfttf}*) i). £errfd)aft): influence, ascendant, sway. — Influence, eig. 
„ba§ §tnetnfltefeen", ijl 1) ber pfynftfdje ©influfe auf (StroaS (on, upon); 
2) bte moraltfdje ©tnrotrfung. — Ascendant, eig. ein aftrologtfd)er 3lu§= 
brutf: ber in ber ®eburt§fmnbe aufgefyenbe ^unft ber (Sfttpttf, if! ber be = 
fyerrfd)enbe (Sinflufc burd) getfltge* Uebertegenfjett auf ben (^arafter unb baS 
©efajttf finances, auf ben SBtUen Slnberer. — Sway, etg. „bo3 ©d>tngen", 
ba§ moraltfdje UebergerotaV. 

The climate of this country had no influence on me. He has a great 
influence over the mind of the king. Louis Philippe's influence on the people 
is on the wane (Melford 28tb.). Dear captain Waverly, try your influence 
with my father to make matters up (W. Scott). To have the ascendant 
over ... To be in the ascendant. Chievres had acquired over the mind of 
the young monarch the ascendant not only of a tutor, but of a parent 
(Kobertson). France, since her revolution, is under the sway of a sect, whose 
leaders, at one stroke, have demolished the whole body of jurisprudence 
(Burke). 

Influence, fr. influence, ». lat. infiuentia bhlu, fliefjen]; ascendant, fr. 
ascendant, n. lat. ascendere [2B$. skand, fttfj bewegen]; sway, altengl. sweg, 0. bent 
altn. sveigja. 

*) That man has great weight, biefer SRcmn fiat grofjen (Einflujj. He has 
lost his interest at court, er §at feincn ©nftafj bei &ofe uertoren. 
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(frtnju'fjrett, Dorftcllett: to introduce, to present. — To introduce, 

eig. „l)inaufufjren", roirb toon gletd)fUf}enben ^erfoncn gebraud)t: ^etnanb in 
ctn §au3, cine ®efeflfd)aft etnftttyren unb bort at§ ©aft, al3 2J?itglteb, ©enoffe ic. 
atSebenbltrttg Dorftelten. — To present, eig. „gegenrotirttg madjen", beutet 
etne Ungletd)fyett beS fflangeS an: bet ^erfonen Don #ang unb Wladjt %tm. 
Dorfklten. 

Three gentlemen now appeared, and were introduced to the stranger 
(W. Scott). I made her a visit, having formerly been introduced to the 
honour of her acquaintance (Steele). I went thither yesterday, and had the 
honour of waiting on the queen, being presented to her by her first lady 
of honour (Montague). Sir Ralph carried the man with him the next 
morning and presented him to the Duke (Clarendon). 

Introduce, fr. introduire, o. lat. introducers [S3, du-k, gefjen madjen]; present, 
fr. presenter, D. lat. praesentare [©3. as, fcin]. 

(* iu|itf)rctl : to introduce, to import. — To introduce, einfityren, in 
bent Sinne Don: neuen ©ebrdudjen, 3D?oben 2c. 6 in gang Derfdjaffen. — To 
import, SSaaren einfitljren, tmportiren. ©egenfafc: to export 

To introduce a new fashion. To introduce a new remedy for a disease. 
To introduce an improved mode of tillage. The postato was introduced 
into England by Sir Walter Raleigh. Much wine is imported from France 
into England. To import teas and silks from China. 

Introduce, f. cinfiiqren; import, 0. lat. importare [2B$. par, madjen]. 
(viuflc&uvcn: I (Stn^ehnifd). 

(ytUftClUCtuC entrails, bowels (guts), intestines, viscera. — Entrails, 
eig. „ba3 l^nroenbige" , jinb a lie inneren £fyeile be£ anttnaftfdjen VetbeS, Don 
Sljieren. — Bowels, Don SDJenfdjett unb bilblid). — Intestines unb viscera 

finb mebictnijcfje unb anatomtfdje ?lu3brurfe, Don weldjen ber erftcre bie 
ebteren (Singeroeibe , tote £.'r$, fringe, &ber u. \. ro., unb ber anbere bie 
unebten, rote ©ebarnte u. f. ro. bejeidjnet. 

He burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out (Bible). 
The bowels of the earth. A bird of prey has always short intestines. 

Entrails, altengl. entrayls, fr. entrailles, mtat. interanea (ffij ana, pronominal* 
ftamm]; bowels, altengl. bowel, altfr. boel, fr. boyau, mlat. botellus, 2Biirftd?cn, 
\\>&ttx Sigeroeitt; guts, altengl. gutte, ags. guttas; intestines, fr. intestins, o. lat. 
intestina; viscera, fr. visceres, lat. viscera [2B3. visa <gaft]. 

(Vtttljcimiirf), Ctltftebuvcu home, inland, native, indigenous, aboriginal. 
— Home, nhd. „fyeim", in Sufammenfefcungen, roie home-made, tm 1'anbe 
Derferttgt, home-made cloth, home-made commodities. — Inland, etg. „tn= 
lanbijd)", in 3 u [flnimenfe^ungen, inland produces, etnfjeimifdje ^robufte ; trade 
in inland produce OJkobuften&anbel) ; inland trade, etn^eimt|cf)er ober 33innen= 
^anbel. — Native, etg. „Don Qfcburt", bejiefyt fid) auf bie ^erroanbjefjaft menfa> 
Ud)er 2Befen unb 2tyere in &infid)t auf tljren UrfDrung: eingeboren, 
l)eimat{)ltd); audi fubftantiotfd). — Indigenous, eig. „Don ba ba entflanben", 
einljetmifd) meiftenS Don ^flanjen, tm ©egenfafc ju exotic; bann bient c3 jur 
53ejeid)nung beS UrfDrungS Don 9)?enfcf)enflammen. — Aboriginal, etg. „Don 
Urfprung fjerflammenb", utfprUnglid), ur=, nur Don SHeufdjen. 
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Our native country; our native village, native place, native language. 
Native soil. The natives of this island are good-natured. A native of Si- 
lesia. In the time of Caesar, the reindeer, as well as the elk, and the wild 
bull was a native of Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed a great part 
of Germany and Poland (Gibbon). In America, cotton being indigenous, is 
cheap. Negroes were all originally transported from Africa, and not in- 
digenous or proper natives of America (Brown). The aboriginal tribes of 
America. 

Home, altengl. home, ags. ham, ^otb. haims; native, fr. natif, lat. nativus 
[$8$. gna, $eufltn]; indigenous, fr. indigene, o. lat. indigena [©3. ana, pronominal - 
ftamm u. gna]. — 

(jfittfittijtc: income, revenues, rents. — Income, ©tnfommen ttber = 
Ijaupt, bfb. bte ja^rltdjen (Stmtafymen etneS ^rtbatmanneS ober etner $or»oration. 
— Revenues, jum Unterfdjtebe bon income, bic Ginftinfte bet $rone (3b'fle, 
£aren). — Rents, ©innafynen bon 3 in fen Ubertyaupt, feien e§ 9ftietfy= ober 
$ad)tgetber forote ba§ (Stnfommen auS ©litem, ber ©obenertrag, ober 3»nfen 
bon 2Bertl)papteren. 

A man who despises vanity and pomp, will retire to obscurity with 
an income of forty pounds a year, and be quite happy. A large income. 
A limited income. Sources of income. The revenue of England, when 
Charles the Second died, was small, when compared with the resources which 
she even then possessed ... It had, from time of the Restoration, been 
almost constantly increasing: yet it was little more then three fourths of 
the revenue of the United Provinces, and was hardly one fifth of the revenue 
of France (Macaulay). The main support of the Church was derived from 
the tithe; and the tithe bore to the rent a much smaller ratio than at pre- 
sent (Macaulay). The average rent of the land has not according to any 
estimate, increased proportionally (Macaulay). 

Income, btfcfj. ; revenue, fr. revenue, 0. fr. revenir, lat. revenire; rent, fr. rente 
mlat. renta, afgejogen auS reddita [*B$. da, gebcn]. 

CvinlCltfJjtCttd (f. beutli$): obvious, evident, manifest. — Obvious, euj. 
„entgegentretenb", beaeicfmet, ma§ auf ben erften SSlicf flar ifr, einleudjtel; be = 
gretf ltd), unberfennbor. ©egenfafc: obstruse ober questionable. — Evident, 
eig. „f)erborfd)einenb", begeidjnet ba§, ma§ in bte Slugen faring*, fetneS 33eroetfe3, 
feiner 9J?otibirungbebarf: flar, augenfallig,evftd)tttd). ©egenfafe: doubt- 
ful. — Manifest, eig. „mtt ber $anb ergrtffen", ftatfer al§ evident, l)anbgreif = 
ltd), flar, fo cafe man afler Unterfudmng, afler 33ermu^ung, aOer Slnfrrengung 
ber ©tnne unb beg ©etfieS ttberfyoben ift ©egenfafc: dark.* 

This is obvious to all the world. Make it obvious by an exemple. It 
is only obvious to scholars (Melford, 2Btb.). It is obvious to remark that 
we follow nothing heartily unless carried to it by inclination (Grove). An 
evident proof. The guilt of an offender cannot be always made evident 
(Webster). It is evident that these houses were originally not inferior in 
magnificence and splendour to the dwellings inhabited by the nobility. That 
matter is not very manifest to me. The cheat is manifest (Ainsworth). 

Obvious, 0. lat. obvius [ffij. vagh, bewegen]; evident, fr. evident, 0. lat. evi- 
dens [883. vid, fefjen]; manifest, fr. manifeste, 0. lat. manifestus [2Bj. gha-s, 
trtlagen]. — 
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($inge$Ogeitl)rft : privacy, retirement, seclusion. — Privacy, eig. ,,ba3 
§iirftd)fein", bejeidmet 1) etn (gntferntfein com offeniltc^cn ^cben unb ireiben 
uberfyaupt, 2) chtc gelegentltdje, aettmeilige $bgefd)loffenfyett (hours of 
privacy) (Singe jogenbet t, &au8tid)f ett, ^rttoatleben. ©egenfafc: 
publicity. — Retirement, cig. „ba3 ©idijurUdaietyen", bie fit lie, rufyige, juriicf= 
ge&ogene S? e b c n g ro c t Je, ba§ jurUcfgejogene ^riuatleben. ®egenfafc: 
sociality. — Seclusion, eig. „ba3 ©td)abfd)lie§en", bejeit^net nod) inefjr ati 
retirement: fcbgefdjloffenbdt toon ber aujjeren Selt, toon alter ©efellfdjaft, 
@inf tebletteben. ©egenfafc: society im inetteften <5tnne. 

Fly with me to some safe, some sacred privacy (Howe). He was ba- 
nished into Patraos, a little island in the archipelago, and during his retire- 
ment there was favoured in a particular manner with revelations from 
heaven (Waterland). Caprea had been the retirement of Augustus (Addison). 
None knew whence he came, or for what cause he had limited the circle of 
his life to the seclusion of his cell (Bulwer). 

Privacy, c. lat. privatus (privarc), abgefonbert ; retirement, fr. retirer, au8 bcm 
germanifdien ©tamnt bcS goth. tairan, nhd. jerren; seclusion, t>. lat. secludere [ffij. 
sklu, fd)tic(jen]. — 

©infarn: f. SUein. 

(ytlMCfjUcncit : to inclose, to include, to embrace. — To inclose, 

ganjlid) um=, einfdjliefeen, im p^t^fifd^en <Sinnc, roaljrenb to include meijien$ 
im figlirlidjen ©inne gebraudjt rotrb : einfdjliefeen = in fid) faff en. — To 
embrace, eig. „umarmen", I)at eine ftarfere SBebeutung, atS to include: eng 
in fid) toeretntgen, fid) erjrretfen Uber, umfaffen, bef. toon nnffenfdjaftltdien 
@toflemen. 

To inclose a town within walls. To inclose with a hedge. To inclose 
a letter in a cover. To inclose lands within a fence. To inclose a fort. 
The kernel of a nut is inclosed in a shell (Crabb). Great Britain includes 
England, Scottland and Wales (Webster). Including charges. Philosophy 
includes logic, morality, physics and metaphysics. That family of plants 
includes a vast number of genera. Morality as well as faith is included in 
Christian morality (Crabb). Natural philosophy embraces many sciences 
(Webster). 

Inclose u. include, fr. cnclore (enclos), t>. lat. includere, clusum sklu-d, 
f djticjjen] ; embrace, fr. embrasser, ju bras, lat. brachium, arm. — 

(viu!d)mctrf)Ctll, ftd): to ingratiate one's self, to insinuate, to wheedle, 
to fawn upon, to coax. — To ingratiate, eig. „fid) angeneljm mad)en", fict> 
bet 3*ma n b einfa^metdjeln, in bem Sinne toon fid? belie bt mad) en. — To 
insinuate, eig. „tn ben SBufen fyineinjietfen", fid) burd) meljt ober toemger un= 
tautere 9Wittet etnfdjmeidjetn = ftd) in bie ©unft ^emanbe^ einf d)leid)en. — 
To wheedle, nhd. „webeln", %em. burd) ©d)tnetd)elei antorfen, bereben 
unb fdjnteidjelnb betrttgen. — To fawn upon, eig. „fld) freuen", 3em. 
frtedjenb fdjmetdjeln, flct) toor 3em. fa^miegen. — To coax, eig. „toie einen 
Xummfopf befjanbeln", Itebfofen; mit into: abfd)met$etn, fW) itm * 
erfd)tneid)etn. 

Lysimachus ingratiated himself both with Philip and his pupil (Budgell). 
One of those who came off was the old man who had already ingratiated 
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himself into our favour (Cook's Voyages). Shutting herself up with them, 
however, she endeavoured to insinuate herself into their confidence (Irving). 
I scorn to insinuate myself into the favour of such a man (Melford, 2Btb.). 
The unlucky art of wheedling fools (Dryden). I am not inclined to fawn 
upon him. A fawning parasite. The boy coaxed his parents in order to 
obtain his wishes. 

Ingratiate, j angenefyn ; insinuate, lat. insinnare, insinuatum [SQfy. san, iriir 
bigcn]; wheedle, freruljt auf nhd. wcbeln, torn fcunbc flcjagt: ben €d)tocif frf>mei$cmb 
beroegtn: fawn, altengl. fawnen, ags. faegnian, altn. fagna; coax, Urfp. unftcfcr, f. 
M tiller I, 243 

(*itt jcfjriutfctt : to bound, to limit, to restrict, to retrench, to reduce, to con- 
fine. —To bound, eig. „angrensen in noiUtlidjcT obcr politifdjer &infid)t", ctn all= 
gemetner SluSbrutf, gejmungen ober ungejmungen fetne $?ebenS»etfe, feine 2Bttnfd)e, 
feinen (Styrgcij, feme Seibcnfdjaflen cinfdjranfen. — To limit, cig. „©Tcnaen 
jefcen", ifi cine mcfyr unfreimtflige $anolung: Umftanbe ^alber auf gemtffe 
©renjen befdjranfen, begrcnjen. — To restrict, eig. „&urti(fbinben", ©t»a§ 
ober ^nianb befa^ranfen auf (to), ift cine $anblung bet Hutoritat obcr be8 
©efcfceS. — To retrench, cig;. „megf$neiben", oerminbern, befd)ifinren, oon 
BuSgaben; aud) refler. ftd) cinjdjrdnfen. — To reduce, cig. ^urttcffityren", feine 
SBebUtfniffe unb 2Btinfd)c fyerabfefcen, einengen. — To confine, cig. „m 
©renjen brtngen", einc ^erfon obcr Sad)c innerfyalb cngcr ©rcnjcn ^alten: 
au3j * liep lid) befdiranfen auf (to). 

To bound one's wishes, passions, ambition. The Lord's goodness is not 
bounded to this earth (Melford, 2Btb.). They limited their expenses, because 
they were limited by circumstances (Crabb). Nothing can be more evident 
than the necessity of limiting the field of our exertion if we are to benefit 
society by our labours (Stewart). But their popularity is not limited to 
the narrow bounds of an island (Byron). The physician has restricted me 
to a milk diet (Melford, 2Btb.). To restrict by laws. The common law of 
England, indeed, is said to abhor perpetuities, and they were accordingly 
more restricted there than in any other European monarchy (Smith). To 
retrench superfluities, expenses. Whatever he could save by retrenching 
the expenditure of the public departments was an addition to his privy 
purse (Macaulay). It is more reputable to retrench than to live embarrassed 
(Webster). To reduce one's expenses. The stranger who would form a 
correct opinion of the English character must not confine his observations 
to the metropolis. The laws of Austria confine the woman's portion to two 
thousand florins (Montague). My business will by confined to a few questions 
(Cooper). Its (the spirit of commercial enterprise) benefits were not con- 
fined to the trading and seafaring classes, the two interests more imme- 
diately concerned (Lingard). 

Bound, altengl. bounden, mlat. bundare, ngl. Diez 2, 231 u. 233; limit, fr. 
limit or, o. lat. limit are [©J- lak, DcrticfenJ ; restrict, lat. restringere, restrictum 
[©j. strag, grofingen]; retrench, altfr. retrenches fr. retrancher, bet Urfp. be§ roma* 
ntfdrcn SBottcS unfiaier; reduce, ». lat. reducere [2Bj. du-k, gepcu madjen]; confine, 
fr. confiner, r>. mlat. confinare [SBfy. eakam, mit bhid, trennen]. 

Gin ft: f. gemots. 
GittttMtgCtt : f. SBeiftimmen. 
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(gitt)ig; solitary, sole, only, single, unique. — Solitary, sole, eig. „fiit 
fuf)", einjtg, alleintg (solitary), nttt 9lu3fti)tufj nonSlnberem: auSfdjltefjltd) 
(sole). — Only, gleid)fam „einltd)", bebeutet eincn SDftangel an ©cfifc toon 
mefyreren bcffelbcn ®egenjhnbe§. — Single, eig. „einjetn", etnjtg, nut ein, 
bet 3a&I — Unique, einjtg in feiner Strt, alletnftefyenb (single in kind 
or excellence). 

He produced only a solitary instance. This was the sole ground of 
his defence. This ambition of a sole power, this dangerous soleship, is a 
fault in our church indeed (Richardson). All things are but insipid to a 
man in comparison of that one, which is the sole minion of his fancy (South). 
The sole heir. An only God. This was an only child, and brought up 
entirely at home, in the simplicity of rural life (Irving). Harsh language 
and severe looks are not the only means of correcting the faults of others 
(Crabb). A single word. I have not had a single offer. In a few days 
we set off together, accompanied by a serugee, and a single janizary (Byron). 
The Kohinoor once exhibited in London was a unique diamond for size. 

Solitary, j. ofletn; sole, o. lat. solus [ffig. sa, Eronommdftontm] ; only, altengl. 
onely, ags. an lie (one-like); single, n. lat. singulus [S3, sa, glcidi]; unique, fr. 
unique, t>. lat. unicus [2Bj. aina, ^ronominoljlamm]. 

($(ettft: misery, distress*), wretchedness. — Misery, etn augemeineS 
2Bort, Wrnerlid)e8 unb getftigeS (£lenb; SBtbcrmdrtigfeiten aUer %xi: jammer, 
STrllbfaL ©egenfafc: prosperity. — Distress, eig. „©ebTfingntjj", etn tyofyerer 
©tab non misery: brticfenbe Wotf), SDrangfat. — Wretchedness, befonberS 
dujjeteS ©lenb, Slrmfeltgfett. 

The miseries of human life. The last stage of misery. To be in 
distress for money. Deprived of friends and all prospect of relief, his situation 
is that of real distress (Crabb). The wretchedness of poor mendicants. We 
have, with the feeling, lost the very memory of such wretchedness as our 
forefathers endured (Baleigh). The prodigal brought nothing to his father 
but his rags and wretchedness (Dwight). The extremity of distress. 

Misery, fr. misere, 0. lat. miseria [©§. mi-s, anfdmpfen] : distress, fr. detres?e, 
0. mlat. destrictia [©3. Strang, awdngen]'; wretchedness, altengl. wrecche, ags. 
vrecca, miser. — 

*) Distress begrcift cin weiteS ©ereidj son Ucbefa in fid), fcrmutlj, ©iedjtbum, 
ftirperlic&er €cbmcT$ tommen nnter ben ©egriff ..distress"; ouf itgenb eine 8frt uon 
Uebel angewenbet, brilcft eS getoflbnticb, tin IdfhgeS, aurreibenbeS, rafttofeS auS, obex 
fonft cin redrt briicfenbcS, ncmmenbeS Hrmfein; unb faft hunter tiegt in ib,tn bet ©e- 
griff beS ©tcbabldmpfenS obex 3)agegenringen3 (Whately). 

(frnpfattfi: receipt, reception. — Receipt, ber Smnfang ton ©a*en: 
(fcmpfangnaljme. — Reception bejeidmet bte «rt unb SBetfe ^entanb awfju= 
netymen: gutet ober fd)(ecf}tet ©mnfang: Slufna^nte. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated June 5th. On 
receipt. Previous to receipt. At the receipt of your letter. To acknow- 
ledge the receipt of money, of goods. To meet a kind reception. A good, 
cold, bad reception. His reception is here recorded on a medal, on which 
one of the ensigns presents him his hand (Addison). 

Receipt unb reception, f. annebntett. 



r 
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dtl&e*): end, extremity. — End, (£nbe, bejteljt fid} auf ben SfoSgang 
bcr SangenauSbetynung. ©egenfafc : beginning. — Extremity, eig. „ba8 Ktufatjie', 
bejic^t jid) auf bte gTtffjte (Sntfernung Dom 2)fmetpunfte au$ gcrc^nct: bcr 
aufjerfh s fytnft. ®egenfafc: centre. 

The end of the night, day. The end of a journey. The farther end. 
At the end of the street. At the end of the year. The end of a period, 
a discourse. Let the end try the man. The extremity of an island. 
The matter was now come to the outmost extremity (Ainsworth). They 
sent a fleet to the extremities of Ethiopia (Webster). — 

End, altengl. ende ag8. ende, goth. andeis; extremity, fr. extremite, lat. ex- 
tremitaa [©$. aka, au«j. 

*) All is well that ends well, or the eve crowns the day, Gnbe gut, MeS gut 
My patience is exhausted, or I am out of patience, mcinc (ikbufo tft ju Gnbe. — 

OHtPC, ^bfdjluf) close, conclusion, termination, expiration. — 
Close, cig. „gefd)loffen", tft 1) bcr $lbfrf)tufj Don 3cttrdumcn; 2) bcr ©cfjlufc 
eineS 93ud)e$, ctner <2cffton, ciner ®efd)id)te, eineS SBerfeS u. f. to. — Con- 
clusion, cig. „(£infd)ltefiung", fdjliejjt cine ftortfefcung beffen, wa8 man beenbujt 
f)at, nidjt auS: SluSgang, 33ccnbtgung enter SRebe, cincS ©treiteS, ciner 
Strung, eineS ©efdjafteS. ©benfo to close u. to conclude. — Termination, 
cig. „$egren5ung", ba§ (Snbe in §tnfid)t bcr 3^ it unb bcr (Sjiftenj. — Ex- 
piration, eig. „ba§ SluSatfymen'" ba3 ©nbe ciner beftimmten 3eit: Slblauf, 
SSerlauf. 

At the close of the year. His long and troubled life was drawing to 
a close (Macaulay). To close a bargain. The debate closed at six o'clock 
(Webster). To close life, a career. To close one's studies. The great 
procession, that closes the festival began at ten o'clock (Brydone). A flourish 
of trumpets announced the conclusion of the contest (Prescott). I will con- 
clude this part with a speech of a counsellor of state (Bacon). To conclude 
a narrative, a business, a bargain, a negotiation. The termination of the year, 
of life; the termination of happiness. Thou art come before the expiration 
of this time (Shak.). 

Close, fr. Clos, lat. clausum; conclusion, fr. conclusion, o. lat. conclusio [SJj. 
sklu, ftfiliefjen]; termination, n. lat. terminatio [8Bj. tar, iiberfct>rcitcn 0 expiration, 
». lat. expiratio [2Bj. spu-s, blafcn]. 

*) Close is the kind of end to which a thing is regarded as naturally tending 
or bringing itself. The close of a book or a story seems brought about by the 
story or the book itself, hence such phrases as „coming to a close, drawing to a 
close". A conclusion is etymologically of tho same origin. A conclusion is a 
superimposed close, anticipated or drawn as the result of a previous course of 
action or argument. The conclusion of a contest are those efforts which bring it 
to an end ; the conclusion of an argument is that which is necessarily drawn from 
its premises. To close refers only to the act, conclude to the intention (Smith). 

(fttbigCtt: to end, to finish, to terminate. — To end, enben, enbtgen, 
beenbigen, tranf. unb intranf., tjt bcr aUgcmetnfie SluSbrutf. — To finish, 
cig, „begrcn3en", bejeidfmet, 2lngefangcnc3 abfdjliefcen, bie lefcte .§anb an cin 
2Berf legen. — To terminate, eig. „abgten3en", tranf. sum beftimmten (Snbe, 
3tet, &bfd)tufe bringen; intranf. fid) enbtgen in = auSgefjen, auffyoren. 

He ended his days in prosperity. Words ending with an s. The 
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talk speech ended with a striking applause (Melford, 2Btb.). At length it ended 
ite, in his adopting a middle measure (W. Scott). He resolved to pursue the 
v&l new path, which he supposed only to make a few meanders, and to end at 

last in the common road (Johnson). The world was finished on the last 
fine day of its creation; but it is not' yet ended (Smith). The great work of 
ifij which Justinian has the credit, although it comprehends the whole system 
is i of jurisprudence, was finished we are told in three years (Jones). To termi- 
ti; : nate a controversy. The war was soon terminated by their submission. 

Johnson's labourious and distinguished career terminatedm 1783 .. .(W.Scott). 

Disproportioned friendships ever terminate in disgust (Goldsmith). 



To end, f. ©nbe; finish, fr. finir, 0. lat. finire [23j. bhid, fpottcn] ; terminate, 
fr. terminer, d. lat. termiDare [2B$. tar, ii6erfcf)retten]. 



(fttolicf) : lastly, at last, ftorfer at length, finally. — Lastly, enblidj, 
jutefct, ber ffietfyenfotge, bcr Orbnung narf), jeigt ba§ (Snbe etner $ebe 



w j ba$ ftefuttat, ben SluSgang cincr ©egebenfyett an, beutet alfo auf em 3 id, 
einen 3te(punft. — Finally, fd)ttefjUtf}, bejetdjnet bie ganjltdje SBotlenbung, 

f t ba^ (Snbrefultat, ben lefcten B6jd)lu| 

At length, and at last, the promised wind came up in right good earnest 
(Dickens). Their relations at last gave up the last hope (James). At last 
being satisfied they had nothing to fear, they brought out all their corn 
every day (Addison). At length he came to me one day, and related his 
whole situation in a tone of the deepest despair (Irving). The statements 
which a man finally makes at the close of a negotiation, are usually con- 
clusive as to his ultimate intentions and designs (Webster). The contest 

? was long, but the Romans finally conquered (Webster). 

Lastly Don last, altcngl. last, ags. hlast; length, altengl. lengde, ags. leugtt, 
nhd. munbartltd) CSngbe; finally, fr. finalement, lat. finalis, ba8 (Snbe betreffenb. — 

dttg*): narrow, tight. — Narrow, eig. „nafye an emanber", con 
govmger Sreite unb ?lu3befmung, Don Watur ober burd) funjUtdje %xt: enge, 
fd)mal. ©egenfafe: broad. — Tight, eig. „gebunben", be$etdmet aud) bie ©nge 
Don ftctbungSfiucfen unb ^aumltdjfetten, aber ofyne ben SSegriff ber Unbequem= 
Itd)feit: bta)t an fcr) Xte^cnb, btd)t. ©egenfafe: loose. 

A narrow stream, gate, road, passage, street, ribbon. Narrow bounds. 
And narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it (Bible). Hath passed in safety through the narrow seas (Shak.). A tight 
coat, cask. While they are among the English, they wear good clothes, 
and take delight to go neat and tight (Dampier's Voyages). A tight ship, 
room. — 

Narrow, altengl. narwe, ags. nearo, tDetfi auf ben ©tatnm Don nigh ; tight, alt- 
engl. tight, particip. Don to tie, ags. tyhtan jieljen unb tygan binben, Dgl. nhd. bid)t. 

*) We are too crowded on this bench, loir ftfeen ju cng auf biefct ©ant. 

(ftttbetfett, ntttjuUeu: to discover, to detect, to reveal, to disclose. 
— To discover, eig. „ber §UQe berauben", fyat eine umfaffenbe SBebeutung: 
fflon $orf>anbene8, aber bt^et UnbefannteS aufbecfen, entfyuflen, auf= 
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finben, ermitteln, im guten ober fdjtimmen (Sinne. — To detect, eig. „ab* 
becfen", bebeutet unmer: et»a§ ©d)led)teS aufbecfen, ent Mullen. — To reveal, 
eig. „ben Storing, bie 2)ecfc roegnefymen", ijetjjt, £e()ren unb ®efyetmniffe auf* 
becfen, entfytillen. — To disclose, eig „toon einanber abfdjltefjen" , unbefannte 
£)inge, 3fagelegent)eiten, SJorfaHe notlfommen flarlegen, erfctjliefjen unb funb = 
madden, abfidjtltd) ober unabftctytt^. 

Columbus discovered America. Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood. Newton discovered the law of gravitation (Webster). The lost child 
was discovered in the wood. Many murders have been discovered after a 
lapse of years (Crabb). We are told that the Spartans, though they 
punished theft in young men, when it was discovered, looked upon it as 
honourable if it succeeded (Addison). The progress of men in discovering 
and peopling the various parts of the earth, has been extremely slow (Ro- 
bertson). To detect an impostor, a thief, crime, criminal. Plain good in- 
tention is as easily discovered at the first view as fraud is surely detected 
at last (Burke). Time, which reveals all other things, is itself not to be 
discovered or laid open (Locke). In confession, the revealing is not for worldly 
use, but for the care of a man's heart (Bacon). He gave large sums to 
the Church ... and never revealed the secret of the vault, until on his death- 
bed to his son and heir (Alhambra). Events have disclosed his designs. 

Discover, f. 2>ecfe: detect, lat. detegere, detectum [2B$. stag, becfen]; reveal, 
fr. reveler, o. lat. revelare [28$. vagh, berocgen]; disclose, altfr. desclos, $orticip o. 
desclore, 0 lat. discludere, disclusum [©3. skla, j$tte&«i]. 

(SntffWtt**), melt: far, distant, remote. — Far*), fern, toeit, toett 
meg, eigentltd) unb figtrrlic^. ©egenfafc: nigh. — Distant, eig. „au3einanber 
ftefyenb", bejetd^net a) etnc gtbjjere (Sntfernung ate far: to eh entfernt, we it 
ab, uon fllaum unb Beit ; b) entfernt, in §tn(id)t auf ©ertoanbtfdjaft. 
©egenfafc: near. — Remote, eig. „bei ©eite gefd)afft", f«* *>a8 $uge md)t met)t 
eneiri)bat, entlegen, abfetts tiegenb, ju weit entfernt, eig. unb bttbL, aufcer 
5ktrad)t befinbtid). ©egenfafc: immediate. 

Far off; far from. This comes as far as from the Indies. How far 
to go, to run? to fly far. To live far off. The sun is ninety-fivemillions of 
miles distant from the earth (Smith). A distant star; a distant period of 
history; a distant relation. Falsehood is just as far distant from truth as 
the ears from the eyes (Crabb). Sweet is the memory of distant friends 
(Irving). A remote corner of the country. A remote spot. A remote notion, 
connection, cause, resemblance, effect. The accident was the remote not the 
immediate cause of his death . . . And by this little direction given them at 
first in the sources, they (rivers) receive different tendencies and arrive at 
last at very remote and distant place (Locke). The characters of their minds 
were as remote from each other as the east is distant from the west 
(Cunningham). 

Far, altengl. fer, ags. feor, goth. fairra; distant, fr. distant, 0. lat. distare 
[2Bj. sta, fle&cn]; remote, lat. remotus, 0. removere [ffij. mav, beroegen]. 

*) Far only occurs as the predicate of a subject. The star is far or far off; 
but not a far star. This adiectival force is attempted in a few cases only , as the 
far side of the river (Smith). 

**) He was far from helping her, er roar roeit entfernt \f)t $u fjetfen. Not in 
the most remote manner, nttt?t im ©ntferntejlenl 
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(frntgcgengcfefct : opposite, contrary. — Opposite, eig. „entgegen ge= 
petit", Don bcr £oge: gegenuberltegenb. — Contrary, cig. „gegenttberftefyenb", 
toon bcr 9tid)tung, eig. unb bitbl. (5. 95. non bcr •Dictgung, Slnfufy): entgcgcn= 
gefefet- 

He lived opposite (to) my house. The appartment occupied by the 
traveller was the wing at the extremity of the building, opposite to the par- 
lour in which the family ordinary assembled (Cooper). Contrary winds are 
mostly adverse to some one who is crossing the ocean (Crabb). He married 
her conirarily to inclination (Melford, 2Btb.). I again assured him of my 
willingness to assist him in any thing that was not contrary to my alle- 
giance or religion (W. Scott). 

Opposite, Iat, oppositus; contrary, fr. contraire, lat. contrarius [2Bj. tara, 
flegenj. - 

@ltt1>iitteii: f. ©ntbecfen. 
if ttttajjett : f. Hbbanfen. 

(ftttjagCtt, fid) logjagett (ugt. abbanfen): to renounce, to recant, to 
abjure. — To renounce, eig. „3urutfmelben", ein umfaffenbeS 2Bort : etnen 93e= 
fi£, cine SBefdjciftigung, eine SWeinung, ©runbfa&e, ®ebraud)e, 2lnfprud)e auf = 
gebcn, bavauf oerjtdfyten. — To recant, cig. „uneber fmgen", befd)tanft ftd) 
auf 2J?etmmgen unb 93ef)auptungen : taut unb feterltd) ftct) »on 9fteinungen 
logfagen. — To abjure, cig. ,,abjd)ttjoren", feme SWetnungen, bic £reue, ben 
©efyorfam gegen cine ^erfon ober cine ^artei abfd)iodren; feterlid) entfagen. 

To renounce the pleasures of the world. To renounce one's pretensions 
to the throne. To renounce the Christian faith. To renounce a covenant, 
a profession. I will not recant what I have said. He is forced publicly 
to recant his former assertions. I am ashamed that I should be so soon 
obliged to recant my opinion (Ainsworth). To abjure one's faith, allegiance, 
errors. He abjured the faith of their forefathers (De Sainte-Claire). — 

Renounce, fr. renoncer, ». lat. renuntiarc ^ronominotftamm nul; recant, 
altfr. recanter, fr. recanter, fr. rechanter, 0. lat. recantare [ffij. kan, tSnenJ; abjure, 
fr. abjurer, 0. lat. abjarare ju, oerbinben]. — 

(•fntjefjeibcub; decisive, final, conclusive, peremptory. — Decisive, eig. 
„abgefdmttten", Id§t fcinen B^eifet ju unb flifjrt einc fummartfd>e Gntfa^eibung 
ljerbet: entfd)ieben. — Final, cig. „ba$ @nbe betreffenb", flu)rt etn bcab = 
fi$ttgte3 ©nbe fyerbet; unfer „befintttD" bef. in 3ufammenfefeungen. — 
Conclusive, cig. „3ufarnmengefd)loffen", be$te§t fid) geJoB^nltdfy auf feewetfe, 
Strcitfragcn unb ©ertyanbtungen: enb* unb oollguttig. — Peremptory, eig. 
„tbbtenb, oernid}tenb", ta'fjt fcinen (Etnfprud) &u: unumftofeUd) (a peremp- 
tory command). 

A decisive proof, victory. A decisive, irrevocable doom. Decisive campaign 
(Macaulay). A conclusive proof, evidence. A conclusive presumption, arrange- 
ment. But this objection, when thoroughly examined, will not be found by any 
means so pressing or conclusive as at first sight it seems (Hobbes). Final 
words, decisions, resolves; a final action, answer, determination, judgment, 
adjustment. The battle of Waterloo brought the contest to a final issue 
(Webster). Neither with us in England hath there been any final deter- 
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mination upon the right of authors at the common law (Blackstone). Final 
advice; final aim, ©nbjicl; final cause, @nbutfad)C. A peremptory command, 
answer. The Highlander gives to every question an answer so prompt and 
peremptory, that scepticism is dared into silence (Johnson). — 

Decisive, fr. decisif, tt. lat. decidere [SBj. skid, fdjneiben] ; conclusive, f. (snbe ; 
final, f. «nblidj; peremptory, fr. peremtoire, o. lat. peremptorias [ffij. jam, neljmen]. 

($ltt jj)VCd)Ctt*) : to answer, to correspond to, to tally with, to match 
with. — To answer, urjp. „bagcgcn Derftd)crn", cin atlgemeincr unb unbe= 
fttmmtcr SluSbrud;, Uberfyaupt ju 6troa3 paffcn obcr gefyoten, ftimmcn, $metf = 
cntfprcdjcnb fcin; aud) im moralifdjen ©inne. — To correspond to, cig. 
„mit ctnanbcr toerfcljren, im 93riefmed)fel jkl)en", bejeidmet fireng bte gegen= 
fetttge Ueberetnjttmmung bcm Scfcn unb bev %oxm nad): gcnau Ubcrs 
etnfttmmen, gcnau entfpred)en. — To tally, eig. „auf ba§ $er&fyol$ 
fdnieiben", non s }3erfonen unb ®egenftanben: btc entfpredjenbe §alfte, ba§ ®citcn= 
frtttf (ju cincin tyaax), ba§ s £enbant btlben, bafyer paH«n ju. — To match, 
urfp. „jufammenfUgenb gefktten", glctd) f ein, oon ^etfonen unb ©egenftanben, 
in ^r;ftfd}er unb geiftiger $infid)t. 

To answer the most sanguine expectations. Will this one answer your 
purpose? I don't think your plan will answer. The result did not answer 
my expectations (De Sainte-Claire). All the features of the face and tones of 
the voico answer like strings upon musical instruments to tho impressions 
made on them by the mind (Hughes). This corresponds to what I predicted. 
Our actions should correspond to our words. Sir William Ashton . . ., had 
yet some points of character which corresponded better to the timidity of 
his disposition and the supple arts by which he had risen in the world, 
than to the degree of eminence which he had attained (W. Scott's Bride of 
Lamraermoor.) I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the channel 
(Addison). Your idea tallies exactly with mine (Walpole). To tally with the 
model. This velvet does not match the sample I sent you (Melford, 2Btb.). 

Answer, f. SSntwort; correspond, fr. corresponds , au8 ber mlat. 3ufammen* 
feeling com unb respondere [SEBj. skand, anbieten] ; tally, altengl. taillin, fr. tailler, 
«g(. lat. inter-taliare, einfdjneiben skal]; match, altengl. matchen, jufammen* 
bdngenb rait to make, ags. magan, urfp. oerbtnben. — 

*) He was not come up to my expectations, cr &>t meinen Grroartungcn nidjt 
entfprodjcn. 

(vntltuiri)cu ' s : to escape, to elude. — To escape, etg. „au§ bem 
9flantcl fdjlttpfen", entnnfdjen, cntrtnncn, entfommen, cntlaufen, tranf. unb 
inrrcmf.; jurceilcn im metapfyorifdjen ©inne, bfb. in bcm SluSbrucf to escape 
notice, ttberfcfycn. — To elude, cig. „pev|potten", etner ©arfje Ufttg au3= 
roetd)en, cincr ^crfon mtt £tjt entfdjtttpfen. 

To escape peril, danger, confinement, power, coercion. To escape the 
observation of another. Sailors that escaped the wreck (Shak.). This cir- 
cumstance escaped my notice (Smith). The balls whistled by him, and his 
comrade fell, but he escaped (Webster). To elude detection, an officer, a blow, 
an inquiry, a search, a comprehension. The thief eluded those who were in 
pursuit of him by dexterous modes of concealment (Crabb). Bat it was beyond 
her power effectually to withstand or elude the constant and unceasing per- 
secution of Lady Ashton (W. Scott's Bride). 
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Escape, altengl. escapen, fr. ochapper, »on bem romanifdjen cappa, SWantet; 
elude, fr. elader, t>. lat. eludere [2Bj. kria, fpteten]. 

*) He has given us the slip (fam.), et ift unS entwtfc^t. 

(vrtJf, (*rb)d)Aft : heir, heritage; inheritor, inheritance. — Heir, @rbe, 
PetbeSerbe; heritage, ererbter Wadjtafe, ftnb bte gewofynltdjcn Sorter; 
inheritor, red)tma§tger (£rbe; inheritance, mefyr im iurtfHfdjen ©tnne. 

I am my father's only son and heir. 

8lie flammcn ab ». lat. heres (edis) [©3. ghar, nefynen]. 

(frfcriirf en : to stifle, to smother, to choke. — To stifle, eig. „erfttcfen", 
erforbert Bnfrrengung unb S3ef>arrlid)rett, gebraudjt Don ©cfttbtcn unb aufteren 
Umftanben: mit bcr Se'it unterbrttcf en. — To smother, cig. „burd) 
iRaud) erftirfcn mad)en", bef. bon aujjeren Umftanben, fteuer, cine Bngelegeufyett, 
(aud) unlautere 2BUnfd)e) etfHtfen. — To choke, eig. „rourgen", ba£ 2Bad)3= 
tfjum, bte SluSbefynung, ben ftortfdjritt etneS ®egenjlanbe§ burd) irgenb em 
|>inbernij? erbrtitfen. 

To stifle resentment, sighs, passion , grief ; to stifle convictions. I had 
like to have been stifled with kisses of my friend (Melford, 2Btb.). Every 
reasonable man will pay a tax with cheerfulness for stifling a civil war in 
its birth (Addison). To smother a fire. She, smothered with so monstrous 
a weigh did sink down under it to the earth (Sidney). A garden or a river 
is choked by weeds. Oats and darnel choke the rising corn (Dryden). 
Avarice, like some choking weed, teaches the finger to gripe and the hand 
to oppress (Harvey). — 

Stifle, cine bemimitioe SOBcitcrbilbung be§ obfolutcn stive, eoUflopfcn , erfhrfen; 
smother, altengl. srootheren, oerroonbt mit ags. smorian, erflitfen; choke, altengl. 
cboken, ags. aceocian. 



(yrfofyrcit*) (Hbjc): experienced, ftdrfcr versed (boflflSnbtg bertraut mit, 
betranbert), expert. — Experienced, eig. „berfud)t, geptUft fjabenb", ijl bev* 



ftenntnife beifelben geroonnen unb baburd) eine gertigfett tn berfetben erlangt bat: 
erfabren, bemiifyrt in. — Expert, eig. „auf bte fxobt gefteOt", ift berientge, 
©eldjer etner Sadje funbtg ift, gleidjbtel ob er burd) @rfa|rung ober fonft roie 
baju gelangt ift, borrotegenb mit 93e&ug auf fbrperlidje ©etcanbttyett unb ©e= 
fdjirf ltd)fett : gefd)ta*t. 

To be experienced in trade, business. An experienced artist; an ex- 
perienced physician. A coalition of the ablest and most experienced states- 
men. We must perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of the distinct 
species; or learn them from such as are used to that sort of things, and 
are experienced in them (Graham). Your brother is well versed in trade. 
An expert philosopher, an expert surgeon; expert in chess, archery. Expert 
men can execute, and judge of particulars, one by one; but the general coun- 
sels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best from those that 
are learned (Bacon). 



tfrciftltif, : f. Eegebenbeit. 
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Experienced, lat. experiens; expert, fr. expert, o. lat. expertus [sfijj. pas, tbun, 
fcbaffen]. - 

*) Expert has to do with the hand ; experienced with the head. Expert men 
are tried in action ; experienced men are tried in counsel. The expert have con- 
tinual practice; the experienced have much practice, and have acquired much 
knowledge (Graham). — 

(£rftCttt: glad, pleased, delighted, gratified, joyful, joyous. — Glad, 
urfprlinglich „glatt, faht, glanjenb", ift ber niebrigfte ®rab Don 93ergnttgen: 
innerlid) ftofy, fetter gefHmmt. ©egenfafc: sorry (betriibt). Son ftarferer 
SBebeutung finb: to gladden, hod) erfreuen, unb gladness, gtofce, Ijetle 
greubc. — Pleased, bejeidmet entroeber dufeereS <yrohfein: lebbaft, erfreut, 
toergnttgt, ober inncrc gtcube: wobljuf rteben. (gbenfo to please unb 
pleasure. — Delighted if* ein jtd'rferer StuSbrucf bcrfetben (Smpfinbung: bod) 
erfreut, entjttcft. (Sbenfo to delight unb delight. — Gratified, eig. „juftieben 
geftellt", bebeutet erne fyreubc, bte roirSlnberen oerbanfen. ©benfo to gratify, 
23ergnugen Derfdjaffen; bod) gratification meijteng finnlidje ftreube. — 
Joyful, eig. „uolI Don tyreube", unb fein ©ubfkntto joy toerben fur ben btfdjften 
©rab oon $ergnttgen gcbraud)t, ba3 burd) cin aufeereS ©reignifj erregt roirb: 
25ie entfprechenben 33erben: to rejoice, faft baffetbe roie to be glad, aber fidrfer; 
to enjoy, atS tranfttibed Serb, ftreube, (Senufj Ijaben an gtroaS; in intran= 
fittoem Sinne: fid) roohl ober frob fiifjten. — Joyous ift unfer „tuftig". 

I shall be glad to see you. I am very glad to hear from you. A 
secret pleasure gladdened all that saw him (Addisonl None of the poets 
have observed so well as Milton those secret overflowings of gladness, which 
diffuse themselves through the mind of the beholder upon surveying the gay 
scene of nature (Addison). I shall be extremely pleased to hear from you. 
I am pleased with the poor man's friendship for too reasons (Goldsmith). 
I was delighted to hear from you. He had the pleasure to think he 
partly owed his preservation to my humanity, with which he professed him- 
self to bo more delighted than he should have been with my filial piety 
(Fielding). An amateur in music will be gratified with hearing a piece of 
Weber's composition finely performed (Crabb). The joy, therefore, of the 
court, at Nelson's success, was in proportion to the dismay from which that 
success relieved them (Southoy). I rejoiced to see him again. Rejoiced at 
my rescue from that perilous flood, though I knew not whither this stair- 
way led, I promptly ascended the steps (Moore). 

Glad, ags. glad, nad&Weigand I, 441, 444 oon einemgoth. SBurjeloerbglidan , 
„roeldie8 won bent gtfin^enben 9iieberfinten ber ©onne gefagt roorben fein unb bann bett 
fein, glanjen bebeutet baben mag ; pleased, (. attoeneb, m ; delighted, f. ergB&tidj; gratified, 
f. befrtebigen; joyful, fr. joie/ lat. gaudinm [Oj. gaud, beitcrfcinj; joyous, fr. joyeux, 
lat. jocosus [SBjj. dju, fpielcn]. 

(froatt)Uttg: supplement, complement. — Supplement, eig. „ba§ Wad) = 
fallen", bejeidmet jebe nacbt ragtime $in$ufttgung, 3 ufa^, «nfd)iebfet, 
Sln^ang, ftacbtrag. — Complement, eig. „ba$ SluS fallen", bejeidjnet bie notb = 
roenbige 93eroon|tdnbtgung (SoHjdbligfeit, Soflfommenbeit), ©rgdnjung. 

Supplement-IiQjicon. Supplementary volume. This volume forms the 
complement of the work. Complement of soldiers, of stores. History is the 
complement of poetry. The fourth is the complement of the fifth, the sixth 
of the third (SWuftf). 
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Supplement, fr. supplement, o. lat. supplementuru ; complement, fr. complement, 
to. lat. coraplementum L©3- pla, fatten]. — 

(frpftlid), foftlid) (ftelje angeneljm): delightful, delicious. — Delightful, 
eig. „Pott ton ©innenreij", bejiefjt fid) auf Dingc, bte cine lebljafte getfitge 
unb ftnnttdje ftreube Perurfadjen. (£§ Id&t fid) fiir aUe rait ben firnf ©tnnen 
jufammenfyangenben ffreuben, ben ©ef^matf auSgenommen, gebraucf)en: er= 
gofcttd), erquidltm, monnig. — Delicious, etg. ,,meid)liay', bejief)t fttf) 
nteiffenS nut auf bte SBefrtebtgung ber nteberen ©tnne, bfb. auf ©efdnnatf unb 
©erutt): fBft U dj, lafcenb. 

A delightful abode, conversation, employment, excursion. A delightful 
music, prospect; delightful sensations, scenes. A delightful spectacle. But 
it was only in secret that she laboured at this delusive, but delightful archi- 
tecture (W. Scott's Bride of Lam.). Delicious fruit* fragrance, food. The 
delicious draught of cool refreshment. To feed deliriously. The are like 
Dives, whose portion was in this life, who went in fine linen, and fared 
deliriously every day (Taylor). 

Delight, altengl. deliten, altfr. deliter, jefet d&ecter, 0. lat. delectare (delicere); 
delicious, fr. delicieux, o. lat. deliciosus [Sj. lak, aieljen, lotfen]. — 

*) SiSmerten fjSrt man delicious music, fiatt delightful music. @otd)e betradjten 
Pie 2Kuftf fcauptffidjlia? ol8 ein ftnnlicfoS 93ergniigen, al« eincn Otjrenfd&mauS. Jfeiner, 
bent ber ma^rc ©inn far tie £onfun[t innerooljnt, fjat Die SWuftf je einc delicious art 
genannt (Whately). 

(vrflvctjcu: a) etg. anfaffen, tnit ber £>anb anfaffen: to lay or to take 
hold of, to catch, to seize, to grasp, to gripe. — To lay or to take hold 
of, eig. „ein £att! an etmaS tegen", tfi ber generefle ?lu§brurf: ergreifen, 
faffen, fangen, erwifdjen. — To catch, ettmtologtfd) entroeber „fefftfn"/ 
ober „erjagen", fan gen in etner <5d)linge, etnem Wefee, einer ftafle, erfyafefyen. 
— To seize, etg. ffleajtSauSbruo? „tn ©eftfe nefynten", mtt ©eroalt (mtt ober 
ofyne $Red)t), ergretfen, bte $anb leg en an (on) etroa§. — To grasp, 
nhd. „gretfen, grapfen", begiertg, fyafHg, nad) (at) etmaS greifen. — 
To gripe, nhd. „greifen", ju greifen, anparfen. 

b) unetg. con i'etbenfdiaften, ©efUljlen, pom ©etniitfy: to seize, to catch, 
to touch, to move. — To seize, plbljlid) uberfalten, patfen*, pafftP. er= 
f afet merben Pon(to be seized with). — To catch, etnneljmen, feffetn = 
to please, to charm. — To touch, eig. „berltyren", ba§ ®efttljt Sent, rufyren; 
paffiP. ergriffen merben Pon etma§ (to be touched with). — To move, 
etg. „bemegen", nad)brtta*lid)er al$ to touch: ba» $er$ $em. tief rufjren; 
pajftP. t) ingcttff en roerben pon (to be moved at, to, with). 

The sick man took hold of my arm in walking. To catch a bird, a 
thief. To catch a ball. Various artifices are employed to catch animals 
(Crabb). To seize any one by the collar, by the arm. The wild beasts 
of the forest seize their prey the moment they come within their reach 
(Crabb). At the same moment the archbishop and others of the conspirators 
were to seise upon the palace (Roscoe). The moribund became now extre- 
mely restless, grasping at his bedclothes, and plucking at the rough coverlet 
(Howard). The sacrilegious gripe of those execrable wretches (Burke). He 
was seized with an admiration of the king's verses; as unbounded as, he 
begged him to believe, it was disinterested (Moore). He was seized with 
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this malady. To be seized with grief. The soothing arts that catch the 
fair (Dryden). To bo touched with pity. I was touched with this scene. 
He was touched, surely, with the piteous tale, which I delivered (Tobin's 
Honey Moon). I was greatly moved at this spectacle. To be moved with 
compassion upon any one. 

Lay, nhd. tcgen; hold, altengl. holden, ags. haldan; catch, altcngl. catcben 
altfr. cachier, D. mlat. caciare [21^. kap, gtcifen]: seize, altengl. seizen, fr. saisir 
0. ahd zazjan; grasp, altengl. graspen ; gripe, altengl. gripen, ags. gripan; touch 
f. bcrityren; move o. lat. movere [SOBj. mav, bcmegen]. — 

(!?rf)flItCH: f. ©efommen. 

(?rf)cftcn, to rise, to get up. — To rise, (Srunbbebeutung : „fid) 
in bie §b"f)e ober £iefe betoegen", ift cin aHgemeiner SluSbtucf fiir fid) erljeben, 
ouf jict^en; Don ©efttrnen: aufgefyen. — To get up, gembfmtid) in ber Um= 
gang§fprad)e : com £ager, Sifce aufftetyen. 

He rises early. Christ rose again the third day. When did the moon 
rise yesterday? Early to bed, and early to rise, make a man healthy, 
whealthy and wise. I hope I shall have been reading a long time before you 
get up. He was obliged to get up three times last night. 

Rise, altengl. risen, ags. risan, goth. ur-reisan; to get, f. betommcn. — 

(vrf)cbcit, ttt We -V>dl)C fye&ett: to lift, to raise, to elevate, to heighten, 
to erect, to exalt. — To lift, cig. „in btc £uft fyeben", bqetdmet junadjft vom 
S3oben auffyeben in ber 2Betfe, bafj bie ©erttforung mit bcr btSfjertgen Unter= 
toge auf Ijikt ; im figurlidjen ©inne, empfyatifd) mit up : 1) Sent, ju 9f ang nnb 
SBiirbe e r f> e b c n , ofyne bafj cr S3 c r b t c n ft c aufjumetfen §at ; 2) btc ©ttmtne, 
ba§ $aupt, btc fcugen, ben ®cift u. f. to. cr^cben. — Stud) to lift taxes, 
(Steuern erfyeben, at§ ^roDin$ialau3brud ; bafiir fonfl to levy. — To raise, 
©runbbebcutung : „macf)en, fid) in bie §8l)e ober Stiefe ju bemegen", nod) oben 
tyeben, gcrabe a u f r i d) t e n , mobei btc 33erbtnbuttg mit ber Unterlage nict)t 
aufgefyoben mtrb; 2) = to lift, in 2. SBebeutung fig. ©twaS in Sluffdjmung 
brtngen, Oemcmb »er:b tenter majjen ju einer 2Biirbe u. f. n>. erljeben. — 
To elevate , cig. „t)dr)er bringen, al§ e3 friu)er mar", = to raise, relatively, 
me&r ein miffenfd}aftltd}cr ?lu3brucf, unb ein 28ort beS (jb^eren ©ttl§. — To 
heighten, cig. ,,raitmltd) fyi%r bringen", Ijtffjer I)eben, erfjiJfyen, erfyeben, 
tm etg. u. fig. @inne (gut unb fd)led)t). ©egenfafc: to lower. — To erect, 
cig. „gerabe rid)ten" = to raise perpendicularly, erritfjten, con SRonumenten, 
^fafjlen, ©tangen. — To exalt, eig. ,^od) madjen", emporfyeben ju aujjer= 
orbentlidjen SBurben. 

Try to lift at it. I could not lift it up. As the little girl was too 
short to see what was going on in the garden, her father lifted her up in his 
arms (GrahamJ. Hearing his voice, Nelson roused himself, and desired to 
be lifted up in the boat, that he might look about him (Southey). The 
vicious moments of life will lift up his mind, when it is running on in a 
series of indifFerent actions (Addison). Devotion lifts the soul to heaven. 
To lift a ladder or to raise a ladder. To raise a stone; to raise from a 
low estate; to raise to office; to raise the spirits, the courage, the voice. 
The column was raised with much pains from the ground (Melford, 2Btb.). 
He had lately been raised to the dignity of cardinal (Koscoe). She not only 
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forgave the injuries which her two brothers had done her, but raised them 
to great honours (Addison). The ladder was so heavy, that it required four 
men to raise it against the building (Graham). The notes of a Moorish 
flute from some gliding bark, sufficed to elevate her feelings into ecstasy 
( Irving). To heighten virtue; to heighten the beauties of descriptions, of 
poetry; to heighten the enormity of an offence, the horrors of a murder. 
Foreign states used their endeavours to heighten our confusion (Addison). 
To erect a pole, a flag-staff, a house, a fort. To exalt a prince to the 
throne, a citizen to the presidency. 

Lift, altengl. liften , altn. lvpta; raise, fca§ abgelettete faftitioc SJerb ju rise, 
ags. risan, arasjan ; elevate, fr. elever, n. lat. elevare. elevatum [SB*, lagh, eilcn, 
frringen]; heighten ju high, ags. heah, goth. haubs; erect, fr. eriger, o. lat. eri- 
gere, erectum [SB*, rag, recfen] ; exalt, fr. exalter, o. lat. exaltare al, roodrfen 
macben]. 

(frfjeftett, oufocben: to heave, to hoist. — To heave, btfo% ,,f)eben", 
f d) to e r unb m U b, f a m ton untcn t) e r a u f e b c n , nut bon fdjroeren ©egen= 
ftanben (©teinen, SBatfen, SBamnen). — To hoist, nhd. ..fyiffen" entfpredjenb, 
in bie £>5fyc jiefyen, rctnben, bfb. (SeeauSbrutf ; bafiir audi to heave. — 

To heave a stone, beams. To hoist a sail, a flag, a heavy package, 
an ensign. 

Heave, ags. hebban, goth. hafvan [3Bj. hab, f often]; hoist, dan. heise, ogl. fr. 
hisser u. hansser. 

(Vdjcbcn (titytttenb) : to laud, to extol (to eulogize), to exalt. — To laud 
ift am aUgemeinfien unb unbeftimmteften: mit SluSbrticfen beS 93eifaH§ unb ber 
auSjeufmung fyertorfyeben, preifen, loben, rli^men. — To extol, eig. „oon 
unten b,erauf= unb fyerauSfjeben" , tfi ?ob ober SSerounberung in etner lauten, 
abcr efyterbietigen 2Beife auSbriufen; c§ ifx bie §anblung Untergeorbneter, bie 
baburd) auf eine entfa^tebene 2Beife bie Ueberlegenfyett Slnberer anerfennen. $>er 
BuSbrurf be§ gemdfynlidjen ?eben§: %em. ober @twa§ fyerauSftteidjen, ent= 
fprt(t>t oft to extol in feincr Pobttbertretbung. — To eulogize, eig. „xoof)l reben", 
ift baffclbc mie to extol, nur in einer roofylgefefcten 9tebe. — To exalt, eig. 
„f)od) madjen", ift unfer „tobpreifen", metftenS tjon ©ott gebraudjt. 

He cannot be sufficiently extolled. The women extolled Charles X. 
of France, the young men imitated him . . . (Bulwer). He has extolled his 
merits to the very skies. As I was generally reckoned handsome, and the 
quickness of my parts extolled by all our visitors, my father has a pride 
in showing me to the world (Mackenzie). Exalt ye the God our Lord 
(Ps. XCIX, 5). 

Land, t>. lat. laudare [ S B§. klu, fj&ren]; extol, altfr. extoller, n. |lat. extol lore 
[9333* tal, beben]; eulogize, gried). Urfp. s% unb kiyeiv (Xdyog); exalt, f. b. n. ©. 

(vvinitCVH. fict>: to remember, to recollect. — To remember, eig. „roieber 
in3 ©ebdd)tni§ $uriufbrtngen". ift ba3 teid)tere SBort, roetdjeS cinfad) auSbrucft, 
ba§ GstroaS bem ©eifte nod) gegenroarttg ift: fid) letd)t unb wie bon fetbft an 
9?af)eliegenbe3 erinnern, eingebenf fein. — To recollect, eig, „roieberfammetn'', 
fyeifct : mit mefyr ober meniger Sfofhengung bie Srinnerung an etwaS ©IjeinaligeS 
crneuern: f ict) befinnen. SJafyer geroofynlidj: I do not remember unb: I cannot 
recollect (Graham), ©benfo remembrance unb recollection. : 

JUoepper, «itgltf$e e^nonvmif. 9 
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I now remember. As far as I remember. Well remembered. They will 
remember us no more. I shall for ever remember the obligations I am 
under to you (Ainsworth). A horse remembers the road which he has been 
continually passing (Crabb). Though why you should have said, as I very 
well recollect you did say, Bertha, whose step is that! (Dickens). We 
recollect what happened in our native place after many year's absence from 
it (Crabb). 

Remember, altengl. remembrer, altfr. remembrer, t). mint, rememorari [©3. 
smar, gebeutenl; recollect 0. lat. recolligere. recoll.-ctum [©3. lag, fammeln]. 

(frrtttttcni (trans.) (f. ermal)nenj : to remind, to put in mind, to dun. 
— To remind, etg. „rotebergebenfen", Sent, cvinncrn an (of) etroa§. — To 
put in mind, in ©rinnerung brtngen, git Gemfit$e fttljren. — To dun, urjp. 
„idrmen, ubertduben", 3em. ungeftttm tnafynen, an bic ©eaafjlung crinnem. 

Remind me of the promise I have given you, and I will not fail to 
perform it(Asher). You must remind him of his debt, for he never remembers 
what he owes people (id.). I reminded him, not without blushing, of my 
having no money (Fielding). They will put him in mind of his own waking 
thoughts, ere those dreams had as yet made their impressions on his fancy 
(Atterbury). The king knows their disposition ; a small touch will put him 
in mind of them (Bacon). His creditors are dunning him (fam.). Has she 
sent so soon to dnn? (Swift.) 

Remind, Don mind, altengl. rninden, ags. ge-myndan, skr. mna, benfen; dun, 
altengl. dunnen. ags. dynjan. ju skr. dhan, fcftagen. 

i&tl Itt Vtn*) : to explain, to expose, to expound, to interpret, to elucidate, 
to illustrate, to define, to detail. — To explain, cig. „au$ebnen", ift meta= 
pfyorifd) „(£troa3 ton Dunfelfjeiten befreien, bie bic beutlidje Ueberfufy iibcr 
ba§ ®an$e Ijinbcrn", atfo, roa§, ntefyr obex weniger, tunfel ift, in beutlia>r 
ttarljeit barlegen; bfb. ben £tnn unb ben ®runb einjelner Shorter, Ityrafen, 
©afce unb ©entenjen ftar madjen. — To expose, eig. „au3fefcen (jur ©i)au;", 
fyat bie 8ebeutung bon auSfttljrltd) auSetnanberfefcen, in etner (£rjd()tung 
unb 93eroet3fufyrung barlegen, eljne Bnbeutung t?on ©djwierigfeiten unb £>inber= 
niffen mie bet to explain. — To expound, eig. „au§legen", ljetfet: etn ganjeS 
2Berf ober etnjelne XtyiU beffetben, bfb. ifyeo(ogifd)e 2Berfe, ein ©efefe, im 3u = 
fammenfjangc erftdren. — To interpret, etg. „bajmi|tt)en auSbreiten" ift, 
ben ©inn einer ©prad)e, bie ©ebeutung fnmboti|d)er Sdtyn (atte Snjdjtifan, 
^>ierog!t)pr)en r (Srfcfyeinungen, Xraume u. \. ro.) (mefjr mtttfiiritd)) erfldren unb 
auStegen. — To elucidate, etg. „an§ £id)t (fyerbor)bringcn", burd) 33etfptete 
£idjt in etnc <3ad)e tymetnbringen, erltiutern. — Mod) fiarfer ifi to illustrate, 
etg. „fyefl unb lidjtbott madjen" burd) $ergletd)ungen, aflegorifdje ftisurren u. f. ». 
anfrfjaulttf) madden unb auffldren. — To define, etg. „abgren5en", cm 
SEBort, 93egriffe, eine ^^rafe / einen rotffenfcfjaftltdjen SluSbrucf genau burd) 
logtfd)e ©rftarungen begrdn^cn, unfer „beftniren". — To detail, eig. „ab* 
fdfnieiben", ^ctfet : in ben dtnjetyetten umfidnbltdj unb genau erflaren unb 
befajreiben, unfer „betattltren". — 9J?an merfe: erftdren = befyaupten, to 
declare (f. audj 6eljaupten) ; ftd) erftdren = fid) au3[pred)en, ftdj entjdjeiben fiir 
ober gegen $em. ober ettua3, to declare for or against one, anything. 

I cannot explain that in words. A man's discourse explains the thoughts 
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of his mind (Ainsworth). In these works I have explained the whole art 
of the science [id.). To expose an opinion, the principles of the science. 
To expound a text of Scripture. One meets now and then with persons 
who are extremely learned and knotty in clear expounding cases (Steele). 
To interpret the Hebrew language to an Englishman. To interpret dreams, 
visions, enigmas, a prophecy. An example will elucidate the subject. He 
detailed all the facts in due order (Webster). 

Explain, u. lat. explanare [©j. pla-n-k, audbreiten]; expose, fr. exposer, D. lat. 
exponere, positum [Sj. san, fefeenj; expound, altengl. expounden, altfr. expondre; 
interpret, fr. interpreter, o. lat. interuretari [2B$. prat, beutcn]; elucidate, fr. elu- 
cider, tj. lat. eluciaare, atum [2B$. lufc, leudjten]; illustrate, fr. illustrer, o. lat. 
illustrare, atum; define, fr. definir, d. lat. definire [S3, bhid, trennen]; detail, f. 
entfprcdicn. 

*) I cannot account for it, id) fann mir ba3 nidjt erttSrcn. Solve me that, 
crftdrc mir ba§! Explain yourself more distinctly, erfldre bi<$ beuturter. 

(Srlau&Ctt*), ytloifcn: to allow, to permit, to admit, to suffer, to grant, 
to concede. — To allow, urfp. „anerfennen, loben, billigen" unb to permit, 
eig. „burdjlaffen", werben tydufig gletcf)bebeutenb gebraucfyt; aber to allow mefyr 
tm tfyatigen <5tnne: fHItfdjmetgenb gut^eijjen, unb to permit, 3ula[fcn = 
nict)t bjnbern, im Icibcnbcn ©tnne. — ^ufcet btefer 93ebeutung fyat to 
permit nod) ben 8tnn einer fBvmtictycn ©tnnrifltgung unb tft in biefem ftalle 
mefyr pofttito: cine ftfrmlirfje, au§b rUrflt(x)c ©rlaubnife gcben. — To 
admit, eig. „f)tnautaffen", ifi etn roeniger freimiUtger 9tft, al3 to allow unb 
to permit. (£3 entfydlt bte 2lbfid)t, (SticaS nid)t ju bevfjtnbern: jutaffen, 
gclten lajjen. — To suffer, eig. „fict> unterjiefyen", tji nod) mebj leibenb, aU 
bte bvei crftcn Shorter; e3 Uegt in tb,m eb,er ber 8tnn be§ £ulben3 unb §in* 
gefjenlaffenS at3 ber ©utfyeifcung: au3 ©rfjtoadje, Unfafyigfeit, Unfenntnifj @troa§ 
ge|d)ef)en lafjen. — To grant, eig. „glauben madjen", jugefteljen, ju = 
geben (to admit as true when disputed or not satisfactorily proved). — To 
concede, eig. „fortgefyen", einraumen, berjtatten, concebtren (to admit to 
be true). 

I allow him to walk in my garden (Whately). You must not allow 
him to have his way so much in every thing; if you do, you will ouly 
spoil him (Asher). To allow a free passage. Plutarch says very finely, 
that a man should not allow himself to hate even his enemies (Addison). 
I beg to be allowed to say that ... (De Sainte-Claire). I cannot allow 
such gross neglect to pass unpunished (id ). What God neither commands 
nor forbids, he permits with approbation to be done or left undone (Hooker). 
The creditors would not permit any article to be removed from the pre- 
mises (Asher). It is dangerous to admit of familarities from persons 
in a subordinate station, as they are apt to degenerate into impertinent 
freedoms (Crabb). He has suffered himself to be bribed, to be cheated. Neither 
my inclination nor my spirit, would suffer me to play an under part (Field- 
ing). He did not suffer me to remain long in this agreeable delusion (id.). 
I cannot grant that. I take it at the same time for granted that the im- 
mortality of the soul is sufficiently established by other arguments (Steele). 
Granting his story to be true, I cannot but admire his courage. We 
concede that their citizens were those who lived under different forms (Burke). 

Allow, altengl. alowen, fr. aloer, n. lat. allaudare [SBj. klu, ^iSreuj; permit, 

9» 
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fr. permettre, ». lat. perraittere [SBj math, gcben laffcn] ; admit, fr. admettre, n. 
lat. admittere; suffer, fr. souffrir, D. lat. sufferre [©5. bhar, ttagen]; grant, altengl. 
graunt, altfr. graanter, creanter, gteidifam crcdentare 0. particip. credens [4Bj. krat, 
gtauben]; concede, t?. lat. concedere [2B$. kad, roeidkn]. 

*) I beg to .... Of etlaube mirju..., bit in &on»etfation, &orrcjponbcnj unb 
Gkf(f$ft8fpracbe bcrgebracbtc ftormel: We bee to inform you that a writ has been 
issued against you (Hoppe, 25). He takes Ueberties, tx ctloubt fid? ^reibfitcn. 

(£ rletdjtCttt : to lighten, to ease, to facilitate, to alleviate. — To lighten, 

btfd). „lid)ten", tiberhautot ein ©emiajt leidhter machen; fig. tinbcrn. ©egen- 
fa^ : to make heavy. — To ease, $unod)ft beruhigen, heijjt: ben 3 u f*onb ciner 
^rfon obet eincr <£ad)e leidjt, bequem madjen; oft mil of: frei machen 
ton (Arbeit, 2Wube unb (Sorgen). — To facilitate, cig. „ibunltd) madjen", tft 
ba§ £b un einer ©ad)e crle intern burd) §inroegraumung toon $inberniffen. 
— To alleviate, cig. „emporheben", mirb nur auf &iben (suffering) ober 9loth 
(distress) angeroenbet, toon benen Slnbcre heimge|ud)t roerben: erletd)tern, 
Iinbern, togt. befreten (to relieve). 

To lighten one's burdens. To lighten a ship by unloading. To lighten 
the cares of life, the burden of grief. To ease pain. To ease the mind. 
He eased me of my load. This news eased me of all my anxiety (Mel- 
ford, 2Btb.). To facilitate a person's progress. To facilitate the escape 
of anyone. To facilitate the execution of a task. To alleviate sorrow, 
pain, care, distress. Nothing can alleviate my suffering (De Sainte-Claire). 

Lighten, ags. lightan, gelihtan, ogl. nhd. Iidjtcn (lcid)t); ease, altengl. Hojc. 
eathe, ags. eade. goth. azets [ffij. azi, full]; facilitate, fr. faciliter, 0. lat. facilis 
[SBv dha, fdjaffen]; alleviate d. mlat. alleviare [2B$. lagh, fpringen]. 

@rliifftt: f. Eefreien. 

(£rmiicf)tigC!t*) : to authorize, to empower. — To authorize, eig. „5ur 
®emfihr madden", einc ^erfon ober einc 93ehbrbe ju (StroaS evmoditigen. — 
To empower, gefefcUaV 93oUmacht erthetlen, tft <5ad)e be§ <5taate§. — 

To authorize commissioners to settle the boundaries of state. I am 
authorized by Mr. C. to . . . (De Sainte-Claire). The Supreme Court is 
empowered to try and decide all cases, civil and criminal. The attorney 
is empowered to sign an acquittance, and discharge the debtor (Webster). 

Authorize, f ©nflujj; empower, grafts em filr en unb power, fr. pouvoir ju 
lat. posse [2$3 pat, tbeittjiaft roerben]. 

*) I authorize when I convey active rights, and empower, when I convey 
passive qualifications. Empower has rather a legal, authorize a moral force. Em- 
power often relates to enabling another to act in a case in which the right is 
transmitted to him personally, and he is more than an agent or representative 
only (Smith). 

(vvmttfjttCU (f. erinncrn): to admonish, to exhort. — To admonish, 

eig. „gebenfen mad)en", ermabnen = erinnern ($ur SBarnung). — To exhort, 
urfp. „faftn", tft ermabnen, ermuntern, anfeuernjubem, ma$ $flid)t ober 
9?othroenbtgfeit tft. 

It admonished me of my duty. He admonished me of the fault I 
had committed (Melford, 2Btb.). I admonished thee, foretold the danger, 
and the lurking enemy (Milton). They admonished him on the errors he 
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has committed, by representing to him the extent and consequences of his 
offence (Crabb). To exhort to a good deed, conduct, course of action. 

Admonish, altengl. araoneste, fr. admoneter o. lat. raonitare [2B$. man, bcnfett]; 
exhort, fr. exhorter n. lat. exhortari [3Bj. ghar, faffcn]. 

($rmiiftett: to fatigue, to tire, to weary, to jade. — To fatigue, etg. 
„bt§ jut ©eniige, bi3 jum Uebermafc fjerumjagen", tft etn aUgemetner SuSbrucf : 
$em. burd) forperttdje unb getftige Bnffrengung, obet burd) anbcre 93elafttgungen 
(bitten, £tyranen, 3umutfyungen, Pattern u. f. to.) miibe unb matt mad) en. 
@benfo fatigued unb fatigue. — To tire, btfd). „$ergen", burdj SRanget an 
Slbroedjfelung mttbe unb eincr <Sad)e Ubcrbr ttf f tg madden, ©benfo tire- 
some, ermttbenb, unb tiresomeness, (Srmttbung, Ueberbrufc. — To weary ftdrfer 
al§ to tire, be^ctdjiiet, burd) lange Slnfpannung unb 93efdjaftigung mit etner 
unb berfetben ©arf)e abgefpannt unb fdjlaff madden. — (Sbenfo wearisome 
unb weariness. — 9?od) fmrfer tft to jade, urfp. „abtretben (Don ^ferben)", 
burd) etne lange unb bejtanbige 2Bteberfyotung berfelben Slnftrengung ftorper 
unb ©etft abmatten. 

If I were to run, I should soon be fatigued. The horses that carried 
us are now fatigued with the journey, but they will soon be refreshed 
(Goldsmith). He tired me with his solicitations. All contribute to render 
Horace one of those very few authors whom one never tires of reading 
(Blair). I am wearied with waiting for an answer. He was wearied with 
the fatigue of the day, and, as we walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy 
musing (^Irving). The most powerful horse becomes jaded on a long journey 
by a continual straining of the same muscles. The mind, once jaded by 
an attempt above its power, is very hardly brought to exert its force 
again (Locke). 

Fatigue, f. angecifen; tire, altengl. tiren, ags. teran; weary, altengl. werien, 
ags. verigean; jade, aU Suoftantto fdjon im altengl. jade; Urfprung buntet. 

(vim im tent, attregttt: to animate, to encourage. — To animate, 

etg. „mtt 1'uft unb |>aud) berfefyen", beleben, b. fy. Knrcgung geben, anregen, 
bejetdjnet, burd) ^offnungen Don s J?euem bie ?uft jur $^fittgfett fyerborrufen. 
— To encourage, aufmuntern, b. fy. bem $erjagten unb fturdjtfamen 2flutl) 
etnfp redjen, etnfld§en. 

He animated me with new courage (De Sainte-Claire). He animated 
his men with words and gests (id.). To be animated by the hope of 
reward. The Christian is animated by the prospect of a blissful eternity, 
to go on from perfection to perfection (Crabb). Complaisance produced 
good-nature and mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous (Addison). 
Those who are weak require to be encouraged (Crabb). 

Animate, n. lat. animare, atom [fflj. an, atfjmcn]; encourage, fr. encourager 
au§ ^ra'Pj: en unb courage, mlat. coragium [9£Bj. skar, aucfen]. 

(vrnaf)l'CU (f. pflegen}: to maintain, to support, to nourish, to nurture, 
to nurse. — To maintain, etg. „in ober mtt ber §anb ^alten", burd) $often-- 
befirettung ^emanb, cine ftamtlte ertyalten, berpftegen, atimentiren. — To 
support, etg. „f)etjutragen", l^em. berforgen, unterftufcen (to furnish with 
the means of sustenance or livelihood). — To nourish bejetdjnet Uberb,aupt 
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mil 9?<n)rung fcerfefyen: erfyalten, ndfyren burd) ©tu?a§, eig. u. fig. ^auptjtcerf: 
©rfyaltung ber (Srijtenj. — To nurture mil befonberer ftttrforge erndfyren, 
unfer „fyegen unb pflegen". : forperlidje unb geiftigc (Sntio tcf lung. — 
To nurse, bfb. in bem <£inne toon „bte 33 r li ft c geben", unfer „ndfyren". — 
2ttan merfe: erndfyren, nafyren (in feinem ^crjcn lebenbig erfyalten), 5. S3, ©roll, 
§a% to foster. 

He maintains his family. To support one's parents, a son in college. 
Some of the larger oases in the eastern part of the African desert are so 
fertile, that they support thousands of inhabitants. To nourisli a plant, 
a child; to nourish rebellion. They supposed mother earth to be a great 
animal, and to have nurtured up her young offspring with conscious tender- 
ness (Benteley). The child was nursed for nine months. 

Maintain, f. beljaupten; support, fr. supporter, 0. lat. supportare [S3, par, 
niadjen]; nourish, altengl. nourishen, fr. nourrir. atle 3 gMtbflngflt geben jurilcf auf 
lat. nutrire [S3, snu, fliefjcn (affen]. 

(vvncmtcn: to nominate, to appoint, to create. — To nominate, eig. 
„mit ?tomen nennen", tyeijjt: 3emanb jur ©rnennung fcorfdjlagen, probiforifd) 
3u cincm SUnte, cincr SBurbe crncnncn. — To appoint, cig. „burd) -J>unfte 
fejtjefcen", bqetdjnct bie gefefclidje Uebcrtrogung eineS 9lmte§: beftntttV ju 
einer ©telle ernennen ober anftellen, berufen. — To create, eig. „3eugcn", 
fjeifjt 3U einer neuen ober erfyityten 2Btirbe, einer neuen 9? a n g ftufe (§erjog f 
93aron, SRat^mitgtieb) ^emanb evfyeben, creiren. — 

Elisabeth nominated her commissioners to hear both parties (Robertson).' 
To nominate a candidate to a place. Medon, the eldest son of Codrus, was 
appointed first magistrate of the republic, under the humbler title of 
Archon (Gillies). The court appointed a receiver for the bankrupt's estate 
(De Sainte-Claire). He was appointed to the command of the expedition . . . 
(id.). He was appointed by the University to the vacant chair (id ). In 
appointing you to the mastership, we hope that . . . (id.). We will heal 
up all; for we will create young Arthur duke of Bretagne (Shak.). The 
queen created him a peer of the realm. 

Nominate, 0. lat. nominare, atum [S3, gna, ertenncn]; appoint, fr. appointer 
0. lat. appunctare [©3. pug, fter/en]; create, c. lat. creare, atum [S3, kar, fcfjaffen] 

(^rtlCttCm: to renew, to renovate. — To renew, erneuern 1)= frttfyer 
©emefeneS roteber fyeruorrufen, 3. 53. ba§ ^tnbenfen einer Sadfye bei ^emanb, 
bie 33efanntfd)aft, einen $ertrag; 2) = (StrcaS rotebertjolen, 3. S3, ein ®e= 
lubbe. — To renovate, erneuern = an bie ©telle be§ bitten etroaS 9?eue§ 
tveten taffen, Slltem ein fri^e§ 5tnfer)en geben, 3. S3, bie 2flbbel in einer Sofjnung; 
nur im eigentlidjen ©inne. — (Srneuern = mteberbeleben, eig. u. bitbli* to 
revive; erneuern = auffrifd>en, eig. u. bilb. to refresh, fcfjmddjer att to revive. 
(Sbenfo renewal unb renovation. 

To renew a battle, a fight, a league, an old custom, an old grief, a 
vow, a clamour, entreaties. To renovate furniture. All nature feels the 
renovating force of winter (Thompson). 

Renew, fr. SMftung (neuf);~renovate, lat, ©ilbwig (renovare' [S3, na, $rono» 
minalftomm]. 
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(ftttft*): earnest, serious, grave. — Earnest, urfp. „$ampf", ift in ber 
SBebeutung ernfi (serious) nid)t tyduftg, nad) Webster obfolet. ©ebraucf)ttd)et 
ba§ ©ubftantin earnest in bet Sebeutung (Srnft (seriousness), fyauptfddjlid) in unb 
megen ber SRebenSart: to be in earnest. Earnest alS 9tbieftiu brttdft bic 2BSrmc 
be3 8treben§ unb ffiingenS auS: ernft = eifrig, mit betjartftdjet Hnftrengung 
nacfy ©troaS ftrebenb, — Serious, eig. „frrenge", fyat cinen neutralen ©inn: 
n?a3 fein ©d)erj ift. ©egenfafe: jocose or sportive, 1) Don 'perfonen, bjb. Don 
®emttt§ unb (Sfyarafter: ernftfyaft; 2) Don ©ad)en, b. i. ©ebanfen, 9ieben, 
^anblungen, bic cine ernfre, b. \ einc angefirengte unb einbringtidje Xfyatigfeit 
erfyeifdjen unb beseugen: ernfHid). — Grave, cig. „fd)roer", Don "Jtofonen: 
gefefet, bebafyig, rourbeDotl, bfb. in ber aujjeren @rfa>einung; Don (sacfjen, bie 
fittlic^en @rnft Dertangen unb bem entfpteaynbe ©inbrudfe fyerDorrufen: 
ernftftimmenb, em ft. ©egenfafc: gay or light. (Sbenfo seriousness, gravity. 

To be earnest in one's business. To entreat earnestly. To be earnest 
in one's solicitations. A preacher is earnest in his appeals to the conscience 
(Webster). He was earnest in whatever he undertook, though he disdained 
to assume that grave air by which some men try to awe others into respect 
(Asher). A serious demeanour, sermon, writer, sentiment; a serious ob- 
jection. This discourse is very serious. Serious and important concerns. 
In our retirements everything disposes us to be serious (Addison). He is 
always serious, yet there is about his manner a graceful ease (Macaulay). 
Seriously speaking, I cannot bear such levity in a man whom a grave 
demeanour would become much better (Asher). I am quite serious. A 
grave, walk, tone, gestures, looks, exterior, attire, department. A grave 
assembly of old men. Grave senators, speakers. 

Earnest, altengl. ernest, ags. eornest, ahd. ernust, nhd. ernfi; serious, fr. 
serieux o. lat. serius [2B$. sav, efjren]; grave, fr. grave x>. Iat. gravis, grave ($3$. 
gar, fatten]. 

*) Earnest is used to qualify the wishes or sentiments and has a moral appli- 
cation (Crabb). Grave is important, and, as applied to character or persons, having 
the appearance of being charged with affairs weighty or important. It may be predi- 
cated, of manner, appearance, and expression of countenance. Serious conveys the 
idea of consideration or reflectiveness, as applied to the air or expression of coun- 
tenance. Like grave, it is used of circumstances, and then has a stronger force 
(Smith). 

(vvntc: harvest, crop. — Harvest, nhd. „&erbft", urfp. „bie ©djmttjett", 
nuv torn koxn: tfornernte. — Crop, eig, „#ropf, ©pifee", bie (geerntete) 
ftvucfjt. — 2Ran merfe: bie ©rnte fetner jfyaten, the fruit of his deeds. 

Harvest-time. A plentiful harvest. A late harvest. It was then 
near the time of harvest. To get in harvest. Such seed a man has sown, 
such harvest shall he find. England is greatly larger than Scotland, and 
the land is more wealthy and produced better crops (Scott). 

Harvest, altengl. hervest, ags. harfest ftimmt lautoerfdjoben ju gr. xagnog, 
{jrucfjt, xagnl^eiv, ernten, lat. carpere, pftiicfen; crop, altengl. croppe, ags. cropp. 

©tlttCIt: to reap, to earn (f. ertnerben), to gather. — To reap, eig. 
„rupfen", ein attgemeiner MuSbrutf fur ernten, eig. u. fig v in gutem unb bbfem 
(Sinne. — To earn, eig. „burd) Arbeit geminnen", in §otge einet Derbienft= 
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ltdjen #anbtung befomnten: Sorbeeren cm ten. — To gather, eig. „jufammen= 
banfen", bic Sttidjte etnfammeln, etnbringen, „auflen". 

Those who will not sow must not expect to reap. To reap a benefit 
from exertions. To reap the fruits of one's labour. I reap nothing but 
repulse and hate (Milton). To earn honours, laurels. To earn golden 
opinions. To gather corn. To gather the produce of the fields. 

Reap, altengl. reapen, ags. ripan, goth. raupjan; earn, altengl. arnen, ags. 
earnian, nhd. erntcn; gather, altengl. gadren.^ags. gadrian, ndd. gadern; oat. nhd. 

(frrattjetl*): to guess, to divine. — To guess, bejetfytet ben Serfud), 
auf3 @ero4eroohl (bltnblingS) etne unbefannte, metf* gertngfugige Sljatfache 
ridjtig ju treffen, ganj unfer „rathen". — To divine, eig. „g8ttlid)e ©ingebung 
feaben", etmaS norauSfeben, burd) retnen 3ufall ober natttrticfyen ©djarfftnn, 
unfer „a§nen". 

Guess what it is. He who guesses the riddle shall have the ring. 
He has guessed ray designs. To guess out the meaning of an obscure 
passage. I sent him some money because I guessed at his situation. Can 
you guess at the cause of his going to Berlin (Melford, 2Btb.). Humph! 
I guess at it (Shak.). The settled gloom of his countenance, his restless 
eye, and anxious expression, made it easy to guess the unhappy state of 
his mind (Graham). Impostors in our time presume to divine in matters 
that are set above the reach of human comprehension (Crabb). To divine 
the meaning of a mystery. He does not divine the fate that awaits him 
(Melford, 2Btb.). 

Guess , altengl. gesse *u bem ©tammroort gitan — to obtain ; divine, fr. de- 
viner o. lat. divinare [2Bj. div, gtdinjen]. 

*) To guess is to make a statement upon what is unknown, with the hope 
of being right; if by lucky chance only, this is in the strictest sense a guess; 
guess belongs to the simplest things. The subject of a guess is always a fact, 
or something regarded in the simple light of a fact. To dirine , as commonly 
employed, is to use such a conjecture as depends both upon hazard and upon natural 
sagacity (Smith). 

(WcirfjCU (f. befomnten): to reach, to attain. — To reach, eig. „reia)en", 
butd) ?lu 3 ft reef en mit ber §anb ober einem ^nffrument, etmaS erreid)en, 
erf af fen. — To attain (trans, u. intrans.) eig. „anrttbren", 1) etroaS erreicfjen, 
gteidpiel ob mit ober oljne Slnprengung (9tefultat ber SSemttbung) ; 2) mit 
Ueberrombung ton ©d)miertgfeiten ertangen, getangen ju. 

To reach an object with a cane, a pole. Palms never attain to per- 
(ection in England (De Sainte-Claire). She has attained the age of puberty 
fid.). Everyone knows how laborious the usual method is of attaining to 
arts and sciences (Swift). Is he wise who hopes to attain the end without 
'.he means? (Tillotson). 

Reach, altengl. reachen, ags. raecan, urfp. ba3 ^aftitio eineS ags. rican ; attain, 
altengl. attainen, altfr. ataindre, O. lat. attiagere [SBj. stag, berUfjren]. 

(*rvcttCK (|. befreten): to save, to rescue. — To save, Uber^aupt ton 
etroaJ £)ro$enbem ertetten (from) unb betoaljren bor (from). — To rescue, 
eig. „tmeber au3fd)utteln", torn Uebel, ®efa§r, 9iotfy, SBebrangntfj, bie un = 
mittetbar be&orjteben, ober fdjon eingetreten fmb, loSmadjen, befreien. 
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To save anyone from ruin. He has saved us from a great loss.* God 
will save us from all evil. Do, tell her about his wife's dragging him, and 
saving him from being buried alive (Edgeworth). His wife resetted him 
from prison. He rescued me from all harm. I rescued the child from the 
hands of his vile guardian (Melford, 2Btb.). To rescue anyone from a great 
impending danger. To be rescued from the hands of robbers, from the 
jaws of a wild beast. 

Save, altengl. saven, fr. sauver o. lat. salvare [99th. sar frfjihjen]; rescue, alt- 
engl. rescoue, altfr. rescorre, to. einem lat. reexcutere [$83. sku-t, fc&tttteln]. 

Oniri)CUUlUft (f. HuSfefyen unb ©efid)t): vision, apparition, appearance, 
phenomenon. — Vision, eig. „bet %Xt beS SeljenS", bejetdjnet ba§ tibernaturlidie 
(Setyen, alS k }3robuft bet erregten ^antafte: Sraumerfdieinung, £raum = 
bttb. — Apparition tft ber ©egenfafc &u bem fubjefttt?en vision ba3 Objeft 
be§ SefyenS, bie @tfd)etnung fetbft, ba3 @rfd)einenbe, ba§ ©efpenft. — 
Appearance tft bic §lrt be§ ©vfdjeineni: bie iiugerc (Srfdjeinung ^emanbeS; 
bann ba3 ©rfdjetnen ^emanbe^. — Phenomenon, eine (Srfdjeinung mit SRttcf- 
jid)t auf befonberS auffatlenbe, ungemoljnftdje Sfterfmale: ^aturerfefjetnung. 

A lovely vision. A vision of angels. No dreams, but visions strange 
(Sidney). Feverish people often think they see visions. A monstrous appa- 
rition. Timid and credulous people take trees and posts for apparitions 
(Crabb). His appearance is not very prepossessing (De Sainte- Claire). His 
appearance created universal astonishment (id.\ The appearance of the 
men was hailed with gladness (id.). 

Vision, fr. vision, d. lat. visio (2Bj. vid, fefjen]; apparition, fr. apparition, to. 
lat. apparitio [©3 par, fdxiffen] : appearance, fr. apparency to. lat. apparentia; 
phenomenon, to. gr. (paivdfievov [skr. S3, bha, fcfreinen]. 

(tl'tva^cn; to bear, to endure, to undergo, to stand, to put up with, 
to brook. — To bear ift eine freimillige §anbtung, tragen, ertragen, 
auf fid) nef>mcn, unb be&cufmet, rote rotr ©troaS ertragen. — To endure, 
eig. „&oIIfommen fyatt madden", roirb oft gletdjbebeutenb mtt to bear gebraudjt, 
fyat aber metftenS ben @tnn eineS langbauernben (SrtragenS: mit ©ebutb 
au§Ijalten. — To undergo, eig. „fid) (einer ©adje) unter^iefyen", fid) nid}t 
toor ber ©eenbigung be§ &iben§ entjie^en: auSljalten, auSjte^en. — To 
stand, eig. „<5tanb fatten", beaetefmet bie Jfraft fyaben &u ertragen, 3. 53. 
§i&e, Stmt, bag 93eneljmen ^emanbeS. — To put up with, etnen ©djtmpf, eine 
^eteibigung (gebutbtg) f)tnnefymen, fid) gef alien taifen, einftccfen (fam.). — 
To brook, urfp*. ^raudjen", geniejjen, jefct nur nod) in ber 53ebeutung t? e r = 
tragen, to e r f d) m e r je n ; aurf) in bem ©tnne toon toertragen = toerbauen 
Don Speifen. 

To bear one's sorrows patiently. The most severe cold we have is 
mild compared with that which the inhabitants of the Russian capital have 
to bear every winter. To endure pains, torments, cold, hunger, affronts. 
It has been my lot to endure frequent visitations of ill health, although 
my muscular frame is strong, and I am capable of bearing great privation 
and almost any exertion of mere bodily fatigue (Bulwer). To undergo toil 
and fatigue, hardships; to undergo pain; to undergo grief, anxiety; to 
undergo the operation of an amputation. I cannot stand the cold. I cannot 
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stand his nonsense. Til not stand this any longer. This is too much for 
me; I certainly shall not be able to stand it. I cannot put up with his 
rudeness. He put up with this affront. Young men cannot brook restraint 
^Webster). He could not brook the idea of defeat. 

Bear, alteogl. boron , ags. beran, goth. bairan ; endure, f. bauern; undergo, 
$fg. auS under, untcr unb go, gebcn; put, altengl. putten, o. bret. pouta, fiofjen; 
stand, altengl. standen, ags. standan ; brook, altengl. broken, ags. brucan, goth. 
brukjan, nha. braua?en. 

(yvtt)til)lCH, au$ty<tf)(Ctt: to choose, to elect, to select. — To choose, 
otfrf). ^crficfcn", wa'fylen toon Ikrfonen unb £>ingen, gefdjiefyt burd) cine obcr 
mefyrere ^erfonen. — To elect, eig. „f>erau§tefen", gef)t au3 bon ©etten etncr 
gvtffteren 2Henge burd) <2 ttmmenabgabe: erroaljlen ju cincm Hmte, nur 
fen ^erfoncn. — To select, eig. „abjonbernb auSlefen", auSroaljlen, au3 = 
evf e f>en al3 baS $orjuglid)fte in fetner ?lrt to pick out from a number by 
preference}, ©benfo choice, 2Baf)l, election, ©rroa^lung, selection, &u§roal)t. 

To choose a profession. Choose which you please. He is chosen to 
serve the office of sheriff. They had only to choose between implicit obe- 
dience and open rebellion (Prescott ), To elect a representative, a president, 
a governor. On the death of Leo X., Adrian VI. was elected pope. Cornwall 
elects as many members as all Scottland; but is Cornwall better taken care 
of than Scotland? (Burke). To select the best authors for perusal. To select 
books from a library. The chief advantage which these fictions have over 
real life is, that their authors are in liberty, though not to invent, yet to select 
objects (Johnson). 

Choose, ags. ceosan, goth. kiusan, ahd. chlosan, ugl. nhd. er^lorcn; elect, 
fir. • lire u. lat. eligere, electoral ; select, o lat. seligeie, selectum lag, fammeln}. 

(fttuartftt: to expect, to await. — To expect, eig. „au3fd)auen nam 
Stmas", ift ein geijHger Utt unb bvucft bafjer bic auf 33ered)nung obcr $er= 
mutlmng gegrilnbctc (Stmavtung au3: ermarten (fjpffen). — To await, cig. 
„auf bcv fead)t fein'% auf GtroaS, auf ^emanb marten, abroarten, bi§ (ItrcaS 
cintritt, bi§ 3*wwnb ctntvifft; im gewei)nlid)en t'eben: to wait for. 

The old man expects to die happy if he awaits death with serenity 
and hope (Smith) People with opposite characters cannot be expected to 
act together with pleasure to either party -Crabb). I never expected this 
from you. He has long been a friend in our family and we expect a visit 
from him shortly (Goldsmith). I am awaiting the arrival of the train 
Await me here at six o'clock (Do Sainte-Claire). He was waited for half 
an hour. Let me know when you are likely to be ready for me; you have 
kept me waiting long enough (Asher). 

Expect, fr. expecter u. lat. expectare [$&v spak, fpdf/enj; await, altfr. waiter, 
gaiter, fr. guetter, o. ahd. wanted, munbartlicfi nhd. roa^ten. 

(SfttJCrDCtt*) (f. getoinnen to gain, to win): to acquire, to earn. — To 
acquire, cig. „ba$u erroevben", 6ejeid)net, burd) eigencn ^leijj, 2Wub,e unb 9ln* 
ftrcngung fid) aufjere unb tnnere ©titer bauernb etmerben (an fid) bringen, 
crlernen}; juroetlen aud) im fdileduen Stnne, j. 55. to acquire a bad name. — 
To earn, nhd. „ernten", ein relattttet 2lu3brucf, bet ®r8jje beS ftUifyS, bet 
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Arbeit enifprecfjenb ©twaS ertangen, erroerben, uerbtenen; &unxtlen aud) in 
bofem <2tnne. 

To acquire property, knowledge, honour, reputation; to acquire a 
language. No virtue is acquired in an instant, but step by step (Barrow). 
The art of writing good poetry is not to be acquired without natural ta- 
lent (Asher). To acquire an immense fortune. To acquire the right of . . . 
To earn a good living. I have a right to eat the bread I have earned 
by the hazard of my life or the sweat of my brow (Burke). He thought 
himself fortunate if he cleared a hundred , guineas by a play; a scanty 
remuneration, yet apparently larger than he could have earned in any 
other way by the same quantity of labour (Macaulay). 

Acquire, fr. acquerir ». lat. acquirere [©5. kish, auSfdjcit'en]; earn, f. crnten. 

*) To acquire is a continuous process, in which we get something by our 
own efforts and abilities. Industry and talent are commonly requisite for acquiring, 
and we use the term of solid and beneficial results. To earn signifies the getting 
of a thing by exhibiting such an amount of qualification as leads or entitles to 
it , as a labourer earns his wages by rightly doing the right amount of work 
(Smith). 

(ffJttfMttttfJ*): narration (narrative, relation), account, story, tale. — 
Narration unb narrative bben faft btcfel&e 93ebeutung unb finb aud) am unu 
faffenbften in tfjrer SBebeutung non bet gan$en SSottergruppe ; relation intnber 
gebraudjltd), aU narration u. narrative, bo e3 mefyr franjoftfrfi, alS englifd) ift. 
2Retfren§ merben narration u. narrative gebraudjt in bem <5tnne Don etner 
„an5iel;enben, oft fcttfamen ®r jar/lung". — Account, eig. „«ufjafyfong", 
ift etne jufammenfyangenbe genaue Srjafylung eineS etnjelnen ©reigniffeS, 
eineS cinjetnen 3?orfalIe3, eincr ctnjelnen 93egebenf;eit in §ovm eineS 53 c = 
TtdjteS. — Story, etne fttrjere ftorm Don history, meift mit bem s Jiebenbegrtff 
be3 @rbia)teten; bafjer to story liigen; the story bie ftinte — ©r$af)Iung 
ton jroeifelljafter ^33 a ^ r t) e i t. — Tale, etne (Srjtifytung, bie mofjr ober 
etbicfjtet fetn fann. SBeibe ©egwffe be3 2Bafyren unb (Stbtdjteten treffen fid) in 
ber SRebenSart „to tell tales". Set story Itegt ber s Jtod)brucf auf bein „Sujet" 
bet tale auf ber $unft ber $>arftetlung. Narration, narrative unb relation 
entfpredjen to narrate, to relate lang unb breit erjafyten: pon allgemetner ©e= 
beuiung ift to tell, bfb. tm oertraultdjen £one. £cm ebleven Stile gefybvt 
an: to recount, auSfitfyrlid), genau erjdfylen, bfb. etgene (Svlebniffe. 3)af)er 
Crabb : Recount is said particularly of those things in which the recounter 
has a special interest. It is a gratification to an old soldier to recount all 
the transactions in which he bore a part during the military career of his 
early youth. 

An elegant, a clear narration. The work can scarce be termed a 
narrative, being in a great measure void of incident ,Scott). An affecting 
and simple narrative. The history of Lord Byron's union is too well 
known to need narration (Irving). Those relations are commonly of most 
value in which the writer tells his own story (Johnson). An account of 
a battle, of a shipwreck. To give a true account of an affair. After five 
days travelling post, I could not sit down to write on any other occasion 
than to tell my dear Lady, that I have not forgot her obliging command 
of sending her some account of my travels (Montague). The story of 
Bobinson Crusoe. The Castle of Otranto is remarkable, not only for the 
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wild interest of the story, but as the first modern attempt to found a tale 
of amusing fiction upon the basis of the ancient romances of chivalry (Scott). 
A fairy tale, a legendary tale. 

Narration, fr. narration ». lat. narratio; narrative, fr. narratif [3Bg, gna, 
erlennen]; relation, fr. relation u. lat. relatio [ffij. bhar, bringcn unb tal, tragen]; 



bringcnl; story, altengl. storie, altfr. estore, o. lat. historia; tale, altengl. tale, ags. 
tain, abd. zala, nhd. Qaty. 

*) Narration differs from narrative only as the subjective from the subjective, 
that is the narration is the narrative viewed in connection with the mind and 
act of the narrator (Smith). 

**) The story goes, that . . ., man crjabtt fid), bajj . . . 

($r$trt)ling (f- $3ttbung): education, instruction, breeding, training (up). 
— Education, ctg. „bie £>erauSjtel)ung", f)at ben umfaffenbfien Sinn Don btefer 
iEBbrtergruppe: fittliay, nit! geiftiger SBilbung berbunbene Svjiefyung — u ott = 
ftanbige ©tjiefyung. — Instruction, cig. „ba$ Ovbnen", ift bie <5r}i$ung 
bur* Unterridjt, Unterroeifung unb ©eleljrung. — Breeding, eig. „ba3 
„$3rtiten", bejeidjnet bie gute, tefp. fd)led)te Grjieljung in 93ejug auf ba3 dufjere 
93enef}inen. — Training (up), eig. „ba« Slufateljen", iji bie ©ntwtrfelung ber 
ber pfynftfdjen unb geifiigen drafter ba3 (Shrjiefyen an unb ftir fid) by in- 
struction, exercise and discipline. (Sbenfo to educate, to instruct, to breed, 
to train (up). 

To receive a good education in one's youth. To bestow education. 
An education for the bar, the pulpit. To finish one's education. To 
illustrate one thing by its resemblance to another, has been always the 
most popular and efficacious art of instruction (Johnson). To impart in- 
sfruction. And although he (Cromwell) had the usual opportunities of 
education and breeding connected with such an advantage, the fanatic 
democratic ruler could never acquire, or else disdained to practise, the 
courtesies usually exercised among the higher classes in their intercourse with 
each other (Scott). Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old, he will not depart from him (Prov. XXII, 6> Good breeding and 
good nature do incline us rather to help and raise people up to our- 
selves (Chesterfield). 

Education, fr. education o. lat. educatio [SS83. due, gefcn madden, fiifjrenj; in- 
struction, fr. instruction d. lat. instructio strug, fireuen, brciten] ; breeding x>. 
breed, ags. bred an, nhd. brttten; training d. train, fr. trainer, mlat. trainare $u 
trahere [SBj. targh, gietjen]. 

(vrjeuftnii;: production, product, produce. — Production, eig. „ba$ 
fterbovfityren", rotrb auf jebeS ©rjeugnifj angemenbet: 9tatureTjeugnijj 
unb fig. ba§ dshrgebnift ptynftfdjer unb geiftiger ©emU^ungen. — Product, bfb. 
bon ben (Srjeugniffen „ber ®eroerbt|atigfett in nationatbfonomifOTer S3e= 
jiefmng" gebraudjt: §etbfrttcf)te, §anbel3probufte. — Produce fyat Jot = 
leftiben ©inn: bfb. ©efammterseugnife beg £anbe$ unter menfa^lidiev 
Wadplfe. 

The productions of the earth, of art, of intellect. An author is seldom 
a good judge of his own inductions. The product of land. The products 
of manufactures. The pi'oduce of a farm, of a field, of a poultry-yard. 



account, altengl. accompt, altfr. accompt 
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The value of land consists in this, that by its constant production of sale- 
able commodities it brings in a certain yearly income (Locke). 

Production, product, produce d. lat. producere, fycruorfiifjrcn [%&\. due]. 

(flflifl*): eternal, everlasting, perpetual — Eternal, iiber oflc enbltdjc 
3ett tunau8reicf)enb, b. ij. eroig, ofyne Slnfang unb ofme @nbe (ein metapfynfifdjer 
StuSbturf). — Everlasting, im altengl. = eternal, fyeifet immerbauernb, 
immerf ovtbeftefjenb in bem Sinne non unnerganglid) unb unjieiblid). — 
Perpetual, eig. „tn (Stnem fortgefyenb", be^eidmet ben Si'auf unb btc ftortbauet 
etner unb berjetben <2ad)e: tmmerrcdfytenb; in fytyperbolifdjem Sinne eroig 
= toad immer unb immer roieber eintritt, non Weuem beginnt, S3, perpetual 
disturbance; perpetual noise; perpetual intermeddling. $Bi3tret(en = continual 
in fidrferev 53eoeutung, 5-53. the perpetual action of the heart and the arteries; 
a perpetual stream. 

God is an eternal being. There is an eternal state of happiness or 
misery, which awaits all men according to their deeds in this life. I will 
give to thee ... the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession (Bible). 
The world is subject to a perpetual change. A perpetual covenant, statute, 
law, edict, love. — Complaints among the lower orders are perpetual, but 
they are frequently without foundation (Crabb). Amusements and diversions 
succeed in a perpetual round (Blair). 

Eternal, fr. eternel d. lat. aeternalis [SBj. i, gef>«n]; everlasting, f. bmurn; 
perpetual, fr. perpetuel d. lat. perpetualis pat, fifib, rafd> beroegen], 

*) It is a great pity (it is a thousand pities), e3 tft croiq Scfrafre. 



/♦ 

S£tifMflr fttiljiflldt (f. Mutagen u. gefdneff): able, ability; faculty; cap- 
able, capacity. — Able, eig. „letd)t ju Ijanbfyaben", burcf) bte Uebung fafjig, 
laugltri), tttdjtig, meiftenS non "ijkrfonen. — Faculty, eig. „£fjunlid)feit", bie 
ongeborene ober au3gebilbete ©eifkSftiljigfeit, SSefafytgung. — Capable, 
eig. „geeignet $u faffen", bejetdjnet einen l)i%ren ®rab tjon fta^igfeit, bfb. in 
geifttger §infi$t; mtt of, nermiJgenb ju. 

A man able to work; able to endure pain; able to play on a musical 
instrument. He is able to commit passages rapidly to memory (Smith). 
He is able to lift a great weight (id.). Everyone according as he is able. 
A capable instructor; a capable judge. A man capable of exerting a 
salutary influence. A mind capable of nice investigations. To be capable 
of an office, of great things, of a crime. It is not doubted that this in- 
vention may be capable of great improvement (Swift's Gulliver). Barthe'lemy's 
Anacharsis is a work of wonderful ability, labour, elegance and research 
(Bulwer). Riches are of no use, if sickness take from us the ability of 
enjoying them (Swift). By exercising our faculties we improve them. It 
may be observed that young men little acquainted with the world, ... are 
commonly struck with an awe which takes away the free uses of their 
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faculties (Burke . Sir Francis Bacon's capacity seemed to have grasped 
all that was revealed in books before (Hughes). 

Able, fr. habile to. lat. habilis [Sj. kap, fjabeu]; capable, fr. capable 0. lat. 
capabilis [2B$. kap, faff en] ; faculty, fr. foculte n. lat. focultas [i&j. fa, tfutn]. 

rt'fll)uc: colours, ensign, flag, banner, standard. — Colours, eig. „<friTben", 
ber aUgemeine UuSbrud ftir ftafyne, bcr aflc anbcrcn Sorter umfafjt. — En- 
sign, eig. „$ennjeid)en", bfb. bie fyaljne al§ ^bjeicfjen eincr Nation unb bcr 
^nfanteric. — Rag, eig. „toa$ fdr^taff nieberfyangt", tfibieftafyne eineS Sd)tffe§ unb 
bon Xruppenlfjetten; uberfjaupt jebe ju einet §efilid)feit aufge5ogene ^tagge. 
— Banner, ber SegrifjSentwttflung nod) jundc^ft „93anb, @rfennung3jeid)en", 
if* bic §eere3faljne, urfp, in ber ftorm eineS 33ierea% unb ba§ 9tei<f)3 = 
banner. — Standard, eig. „ba3 «u3gebrettete, (Sntfattetc", bie ^tegSfa^ne, 
bfb. bie SHetterfaf)ne. 

The colours of the enemy were taken. At last the gorgeous ensign 
of the enemy fell amidst the shouts of the soldiers. The greaf ship with 
the golden flag of Spain floating at her poop (Kingsley). The banner was 
carried at the head of the army the most gallant warriors rallying round. 
The standard of the enemy was planted beyond the posts which it had 
occupied the previous day. 

Colour, fr. couleur o. lat. color-es [$Bj. kal, bergen]; ensign, fr. enseigne n. lat. 
insigne [©3. sag, maljrneljimn]; flag. btfd). UrfprungS; banner, fr. banniere o. fr. 
bande, ngl. goth. bandva, Qtityn, bet Paul. Diaconns I, 20: „vexillum quod bandum 
appellant"; standard, altfr. estendard, fr. otendard o. lat. extendere [2Bj. ta, ocfmen]. 

3nJlCtt*): to fall, to drop, to tumble. — To fall, bcr atlgemetne 2lu3= 
bvucf fur fallen, eig. unb fig. in Serbinbung mit ^rapoftttonen. — To drop, 
eig. „tropfen", pttffclid) fallen, juroeilen abfid)tliay, aud) fallen taffen. — 
To tumble, eig. „borroart3 fyinf alien", taumeln, plump fallen. 

The apple falls; the tide falls; a worshiper falls on his knees. The 
mercury falls in the barometer. The river Ehone falls into the Mediter- 
ranean. To fall into error; to fall into difficulties. The important affairs 
in which this prince was subsequently concerned fall mostly within the pro- 
vince of English history (Th. Moore's Hist, of Ireland). Christmas this year 
falls on a Friday. A load fell from my heart. The film fell from his 
eyes. The pen dropped from my fingers. With these words he fired, aud 
Richard Grahame dropped from his horse (W. Scott). Miss Peyton dropped 
the cap she was engaged in washing from her hand (Cooper). The curtain 
drops. He tumbled from the balcony. I tumbled over a stone. If he 
had not been there, all must inevitably have tumbled above fifty fathoms 
perpendicular down tho precipice (Gray's Letters). 

Fall, ags. feallan, btfd). fallen; drop, ags. dreopan, stillare, droya, gutta: au§ 
bent lefetercn baS engl. drop; tumble, ags. tumbian aaltare, altn. tumba uorroa'rtS 
b,infaflen, nhd. taumetn. 

*) Drop has more than one sense, as to distil or fall in globules; or again, 
to descend suddenly, abruptly, and, in some cases, on purpose. To fall is involun- 
tary or mechanical, except in the phrase to fall down in worship, or at the feet 
of any one. It may be more or less rapid or sudden, as the apple falls from the 
tree. To tumble is to fall awkwardly or without design, so losing the centre of 
gravity. Many are analogous applications in which these distinctions are preserved, 
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as, for instance : Words drop from the lips, or an observation is dropped accident- 
ally; a sabject is dropped. To fall from a high estate. To tumble from the 
seat of power, the cataract tumbles over the rocks (Smith). 

**) The flood subsides, ba§ SBafter ffilit. This colour has a shade of blue, biefe 
ftarbe fallt tn§ iBlaue. He acts out of character, er ift au§ ber Nolle gefallcn. I 
fainted away, id? ftel in Dbnmadjt. He is no fool, cr ift nid&t auf ben Uopf gefqflen. 
The heritage devolves on the son, bie (Srbfcbaft ffillt auf ben ©obn. That strikes the 
eye, bag fattt in§ Sluge. That catches the eye first, baS fa'Ht juerft inS «uge. To 
be thunderstruck, au3 ben Solten fallen. To begin a thing clumsily, mit t>cr STfjiir 
in§ $au$ fallen. The die is cast, bet ©urfel ift gefallcn. 

<yrtvbc: colour, hue, tinge, tincture, tint. — Colour, bie %axbt im Hit* 
gemeinen. — Hue, eig. „ber <2d)ein", ift etne iEfttjdmng toon eincr ober 
me&reren §arben: bie tjarbung; aud) fig. — Tinge ift cine ^a'rbung, letdjtev 
ober tiefet, abev diarafteriftifcher. Slrt, al3 @inmifd)ungen in bie ©runbfavbe; 
aud) fig. — Tincture, cig. „ba3 ftarben'', ift nur ein Slnflug, $lnflrid) oon 
eingemifdjter ftarbung (a faint, slight tincture); aud) fig. — Tint, cig. „ba3, 
roaS getranft ifl", ift cin £erminu§ ber (Spradje ber $unf*, unb wirb nur tm 
eigentlidjen Sinne gebraudn 4 : bie ftarbengebung. 

Artificial, changeable, motley, dark, faint, lively, ghastly colour. Gay 
colours; sad colours. To paint in oil-colours, water-colours. A decayed 
hue. The hues of the rainbow. Flowers of all hues. His notions, too, 
respecting the government of the state, took a tinge from his notions 
respecting the government of the church (Macaulay). A tincture of red. 
A tincture of orange-peel. Every man had a slight tincture of soldiership, 
and scarcely any man more than a slight tincture (^Macaulay). A tincture 
of French manners. Red with a blue tint. Tint of blue. 

Colour, f. bunt; hue, ags, heov, vScfjein; tinge u. tint, fr. teinte; tincture, fr. 
teinture o. lat. tingere, tinctum [28$. ta-k, uefcen). 

$aft: f. S3einahe. 

8«Wl, trage*): idle, lazy, indolent (slothful), sluggish. — Idle, uvfp. 
„ftar, Ud)t, bann burd)ftd)tig, leer", bejetcfjnet : foul, mttftig au3 §urd)t bor 
SDftibe unb Stnffrengung : arbeitSfaVu. ®egenfafe: busy, gefdjaftig. — Lazy 
bejeidwet bie Weigung jum 9?id)t§thun, gevabe$u fbiperticb trage. ©egenfafc: 
alert, munter, flinf. — Indolent (slothful), eig. „unempfinbltd) gegen <Sd)mev$", 
bejeid)net bie geiftige Untuj!, ftd) fttr ba§ Sfrbeiten ju intevejfiren : geiftig 
fdjtaff, energieto§. ©egenfafe: active, rtthrig. — Sluggish bejeicrmet gaul= 
beit, bie burd) ©etoobnbeit fajon eingerourselt ifh bem 9Hdjt§thun er« 
geben, mlnjiggangerifd). — (Sbenfo idleness, laziness, indolence, sluggishness. 
— Wlan merfe: faul = berfautt, rotten, roie rotten flesh, a rotten apple; 
faul = unangenehm, disagreeable, wie that is a disagreeable affair; faul = 
roibrig, bom 2Btnbe, adverse. 

An idle man : He is an idle fellow. Yet, though apparently idle all 
the week, they are as observant of all holydays and saint's days as the most 
laborious artisan (Irving's Alhambra). Wicked men will ever live like ro- 
gues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, and spend victuals (Bacon). Nothing 
is so opposite to the true enjoyment of life as the relaxed and feeble state 
of an indolent mind (Blair). The life of a rich man is most favourable 
to indolence (Crabb). 
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Idle, ags. idel, unfer „citel" ; lazy, altengl. lasie, unter tern (itnflufj o. fr. las, 
lat. lassus; slothful, ags. sleod juslav, engl. slow, langfam; sluggish, ocrwanbt mit 
slack, ags. sleac fcblaff, munbartlirt frtfrf). faMarf; indolent, fr. indolent ». lat. indo- 
lent-em [©3. dal, atlbfen]. 

*) Slothfal unb indolent bcjeidmcn ein allgemcine* Sfangfamfcin unb SWatt- unD 
Sdjlafffein unb einc eingcrouTjcltc Bbnctgung nor jeter ©cwegung unb ftnflrengung : 
An indolent person bleibt immcr gem rubig. Laziness beaicbt fid) mebr auf bic 
9Jeigung; idleness anf einen §ang, it)t nadijugebtn. An idle person fann gan$ rftbrig 
au? ibte ©eife fein, lfifjt (i* abcr ni*t gem ju tttroaS jroingen, roaS tbjr ma>t ju- 
fagt ^Whately). 

**) Those are excuses, ta$ fmb foule frifrfjc ! The greater the rascal, the greater 
the luck, jc fouler ber Strtrf, je grofeet ba« ©turf. A lame excuse, eine faule CSnt- 
fcbulfrigung. 

tfrffcer*): feather, pen, plume, wing. — Feather, iiberhaupt einc tyeber. 

— Pen, f ruber: fteber lebenbigev *bgel, ic$t bfb. Sdjreibfeber. — Plume, 
eig. M §Iaum", bie grofee Seber cine« $ogcl3, § lligclf cbcY, bann alS <scf)mucf: 
§utfeber. — Wing, eig. „&lUgel (3dmMnge", edjtoungfcber. 

Feather, ags. feder, baju ftimmt gr. nreydv ntxtQdv ju nfottv, nitfa^at 
fliegen (lat. penna - pesna, petna [©3. pat, fallen, fliegcn]; plume, fr. plume 0. lat. 
pluma [©j. plu, roefjen]. 

He is still in bed, er liegt nodj in ben ftcbein. She writes with a pen 
dipped in gall, fie flitprt cine fpifce tfeber. 

3fe^ltr*): fault, defect, blunder, mistake, error, blemish, flaw. — 
Fault, ber tft&lcr, ben man begebj: $erfto§, 33erfe^en; ftbjefttb: faulty. 

— Defect, ber frchler, ben man f>at: bie fefnerfyafte (jumeilen angeborene) 
(Sigenfdjaft, phwfifdjcS ober inoralifdjeS ®ebred)en. Hbjeftib: defective. — 
Blunder, ©runbbebeutung : „23erroirrung, 33erblenbung", ift ein gr ober Seller, 
gehlgrtff, ber au3 Unborficfjtigfeit ober £ummljeit begangen roirb — meiftenS 
nirf)t wieber gut ju marfjen. — Mistake, eig. „<£m8 fiir ba§ Sincere genommen", 
beftebt in ber 33erwed)f clung Don i*crfonen ober Sadden, fann aber ber 
'JJcrfon, bie fte begefyt, fcincrlci label antydngen: 2Wife griff, e8 fann fogar ein 
gliirflid)cr ^rrttyum, cin glttrflid)c§ ©erjehen fein. — Error, cig. „3rcfa&rt", 
ba^ 8id)=3**en, ber ^erftofc, cin aflgemciner HuSbrurf fiir Slbroeidmng 
bon 233abrbeit unb $egel. — Blemish, b. to blemish, berunftolten, flecfen, 
ftebler, ftlecfen, 2Rafel, ©djanbflerf, j. gebler tm ®ilb, ftehler im 
Gfjarafter. Flaw, cig. „9*ifr", toirb gebraud)t in bem ©innc bon UnbotU 
fommenbat, angel in HuSbrttdfen, toic a flaw in the indictment; a flaw 
in a will, in a deed, in a statute, in one's reputation. 

To commit a fault. It was not through any fault of his that he ob- 
tained his discharge (Asher). It was the general's fault that the soldiers 
were not better provided for during the campaign (id.). To be blind to 
one's own faults. A pardonable or excusable fault (error, mistake). A 
defect of vision; a defect in a work of art; a defect in timber; a defect 
of memory, of judgment. Blunders are frequently so ridiculous as only 
to excite laughter (Crabb). Pope allows that Dennis had dotected one of 
those blunders which are called bulls (Johnson). Mahomed was making one 
of his usual left-handed blundei*s (Irving's Alhambra^. In this liesrthe 
mistake. To labour under a mistake. The mistakes of the work are 
so glaring, that it is impossible for the most inattentive reader not to be 
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struck with them (Graham . An egregious error. Printer's error (tedjnifdj: 
erratum). Clerical error. Idolatory may be looked upon as an error arising 
from mistaken devotion. There was no blemish in his beautiful body 
(Ainsworth). The reliefs of an envious man are those little blemishes and 
imperfections that discover themselves in an illustrious character (Spectator). 
The decree was just, and without flaw (Cowper). 

Fault, fr. faute o. lat. falsum-fallere [5B$. spal, tSufcfccnJ; defect, lat. defectus 
[2B$. dha, ttSun]; blunder, altengl. blonder, ju to blend tnifd&en; mistake, f. bogfjaft 
u. annefymen; error, d. lat. error ar, furdjcn]; blemish, altfr. blesmir, befdjmmjen 
u. fdjlagen. Diez fufjrt fcaS Sort tsuxd) bas altn. blami (btdultdje garbe) auf blau 
^altn. bla, ebenfo mhd.) juriicf; flaw, ags. floh, nhd. %lui\ frlutje oorfpringenber 
ftelfen. 

Scig: cowardly, dastardly, faint-hearted. — Cowardly, eig. „ben ©dncanj 
ein&ieljenb, rote em fliefyenber ,<punb", unmannlirf) feige, in ber 2)enfung3= 
art unb in ber £>anb(ung§roetfe. $egenfafe: courageous. — Dastardly, eig. „ab= 
gemattet", beactdmet ben, ber fid) gar ntd)t in eine ©efafyr wagt: matt = 
fjer&ig, fetge, fjafenfycr&tg. ©egenfafc: intrepid. — Faint-hearted, eig. 
„matt^er3tg", ift gan3 unfer jagfyaft. 

In a cowardly manner. The cowardly rascals that ran from the battle 
have done this slaughter (Shak.). Faint-hearted traitors. Fear not, neither 
be faint-hearted (Isa. VH, 4). Faint heart never won fair lady, trier nt*t 
magi, ber ntrf)t getmnnt. 

Cowardly, fr. couard, eine 2Beiterbilbung bc3 lat. cauda, eig. SBotfprung [&\. 
skud, Dorfprtngen]; dastardly, ags. dastrud erjcbrccft, 8tammroort altn. dasa abmatten 
(dasadr abgemattet); faint, altfr. faint, nacblafjig, eig ^articip u. feindre, lat. fingere 
DcrfteUeu. 

Scittfc*): foe, fiend, enemy. — Foe, ber erbttterte, unberf iJl)nttd)e 
Seine, ob ^rtbat= ober s Jiaitonalfeinb, ein ilBort be§ fjofjeren 2ti(3, — Fiend 
= a deadly enemy, £obfeinb; inSbefonbere ber abfotut biifc fjetnb (Xeufel), 
mofur man aud): the Enemy fagt. — Enemy, eig. „Unfreunb ober N )iid)tfreunb"; 
cr fann ein perfonltdjer geinb feitt, aber er ift e3 nicfjt auSbrucflirf) ; bafjer aud) 
the enemy „ber ?yeinb" aU ftoOefttobegrtff bn tnilitarifdjen 2tnne. 

Our destroyer, foe to God and men (Milton). Envy is a foe to happi- 
ness. A man may be an enemy to himself, though not a foe (Crabb). 
Pardon your enemy. To be an enemy to all cruelty. Political enemies 
are often private friends (Crabb). To he an enemy to liberty. He is a 
professed enemy of falsehood. Such constant irreconcileable enemies to 
science are the common people (Swift). We havo met the enemy, and they 
are ours (Webster). 

Foe, ags. fa, fah u. fiend, ags. feond, d. goth. faian, anfeinben u. fijan, bafjen, 
ags. fe6n; enemy, fr. ennemi u. lat. inimicus [2Bj. kam, (fetal]. 

*) We are at dagger's draum, nix fmb bie bitterfkn fteinbe. 

3'ClDbau: tillage, husbandry. — Tillage briitft bte $anblung be3 EtferaS, 
fpeciefl be3 ^flilgenS au§: bte SBefieUung eine§ 2WerS jur <5aat at3 etn = 
jelne SSerrtdjtung: SSearferung. — Husbandry fyat eine umfaftenbere 53e= 
beutung aid tillage; eg bejeid^net bte gan&e SsBefiellung be§ 2Wers: %dcxbaw, 
felbft bie tfyeorettfcfye 2Biffenfd)aft ber i*anbwtrtfyfd)aft, tabmtrtfyfdjaftfunbe. 

Aloepper, CngUfdje epnongmif. 10 
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The very ground you cultivate affords much instruction. Without 
proper tillage you know it will bear nothing (Gilpin). Husbandry supplies 
all things necessary for food (Spenser). These principles of good husbandry 
ran through Hesiod's work, and directed him to the choice of tillage and 
merchandise for the subject of that which is the most excellent of them 
(Dryden). 

Tillage o. to till, altengl. tillen, ags. tilian acfetn, oat. nhd. gjelen, ate ®runb» 
begriff t>c3 SttebcuS, arbcitcnS, CrrocrbenS; husbandry, f. »auer. 

geffcln: \. Eanbe. 

gptft: fast, firm, stanch, fixed, solid, stable, steady. — Fast, unfct 
„fefi", rotrb oft gebraud)t rote firm, rote „hold firm, hold fast"; bod) tft e3 
fonft etn objeftiber SluSbrucf: fefi gemad)t. — Firm tft etn fubjefttbex 
2lu3brucf: f c fx in ftdj; fig. uncrfd)tttterlicfj. — Stanch, eig. „berfioj)ft", feft 
= fetne ftlufftgfeit burd)laffenb; fig. fefi in feinen ©runbfafcen unb 
^flifyen. — Fixed, etg. „<x§t\iti", f eftftel)cnb , feftgefefct. — Solid, eig. 
„gan$, Ijeil", gebtegen, maffib, um aU ©tiifce btenen ju fonnen. ©cgenfa^ : 
liquid or hollow. — Stable, eig. „feftfiefyenb", fefibletbenb, bauernb; 
fig. feft in feinen ^Inftc^ten unb 3)?etnungen. — Steady, unfex „ftattg", fefi 
unb f i cf) e r in feinex Seroegung, fetner ©teflung (a steady foot, hand); fig. 
feft im §anbeln, bon feften ©runbfdfcen, unroanbelbax. 

The post driven fast and deep into the ground is firm (Smith). Drive 
a nail fast in the wall, and it will be firm enough to hang a weight upon 
it (id.). He sits firm in his saddle. To make fast the door. To stick fast 
in the mud. Lurking in wood and fast places (Spenser). Firm flesh, muscles, 
wood, cloth. A firm believer, friend, adherent, supporter. A man of firm 
resolution. A stanch ship. A stanch churchman. A stanch republican. In 
politics I hear you're stanch. Fixed prices. A fixed star. A stable monu- 
ment. A stable government. A stable character. The prosperity of no man 
on earth is stable and assured (Blair). A solid body (fefxer ^orpetf, mass, 
wall, building, foundation, pier, pile. 

Fast, ags. fast, ogl. goth. fastan fatten ; firm o. lat. firmas [SBj. dhar, flii^en]; 
stanch, alt.fr. estanc o. lat. stagnare [SB*. sta-k, ftauenl; fixed, fr. fixe ». lat. fixus 

JSiij. fak, fd)nilren]; solid, fr. solide o. lat. solidus [2Bj. sar-va, Ijeil, gau ; stable, 
r. stable o. lat. stabilis [SBj. sta, fefrfte&en] ; steady, ags. stedig. 

^cftic^cn: to fix, to appoint, to settle, to establish. — To fix, eig. 
„fefi madjen", ein allgememer unb unbefaranfter fcuSbrutf: feftfefcen, be = 
ftimmen. — To appoint, etg. „burd) -jSunfte fefrfefeen", rotrb gebraucfjt bon 
Sefybrben unb im s J>ribatleben : etnen £ermin feftfefcen. — To settle, 
etg. „fu>en madjen", meifienS nad) ^rtbatttberetnfunft feftfefcen, 
auSfefcen fiir (on). — To establish, eig. „mad)en, bafe ©troaS fcfrfxet)e 
unb nicf)t roanfe", burd) etn (Sefefc bauernb berftt.gen, anorbnen. 

The marriage is fixed for this morning after her arrival, when she was 
for the first time to be presented to the monarch in that Imperial Palace 
beyond the lake, called Shalimar (Th. Moore's Lalla Rookh). To appoint 
a day. At the day appointed. I leave it to you to appoint the time and 
place. He declared that he was willing to settle the land on the young 
gentleman, after his own natural demise (W. Scott's Bride). To settle an 
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annuity upon somebody. To settle a stipend out of the public money on a 
person. He said that the time for executing the design was not yet settled 
\Ainsworth). To establish laws, institutions, a rule. Elizabeth firmly believed, 
and zealously upheld, the principles of government established by her father, 
the exercise of absolute authority by the sovereign, and the duty of pas- 
sive obedience in the subject (Lingard's Hist of England). 

Fix, f. fcft; appoint, f. ernemten; settle d. set, altengl. seten, ags. settan, fejjen ; 
establish, fr. etablir, d. lat. stabilire, f. fcft. 

Tftitt (f. fycflid), Itfltg, fdjon): fine, refined, delicate, nice, subtle. — 
Fine, eig. „Dottenbet", 1) au§ fleinen £t)eilen beftehenb: bunn unb 3 art. 
©egenfafc: coarse unb thick; 2) forgfdttig ouSgcarbettct : 5ierlid), fauber (im 
Steuben); 3) in feiner VLxt n o r 5 it g t i d) ; 4) fein im fig. ©inne. — Refined, 
eig. „gereintgt", Don geroanbtem SBenelJmen: f cin unb Dorneljm. — Delicate, 
eig. „(ote <5imte) retjenb, lotfenb", fcin Don ben©innenunb gctjtigenStgenfdjaften: 
feinfiihlenb, jartfubtenb. — Nice na&ert fid) ber S3ebeutung toon delicate: y 
fein unterfd)eibenb unb unterfdjteben, in 33ejug auf ben ©efd)tnacf, mtt 
roelajem bie S3egriffe gefdjieben roerben, unb in Sejug auf bie <5d)firfe beg 
33erftanbe3, mtt meldjem bie 2>inge beuttta) unb tlax aufgefafct unb unter= 
fcfcieben roerben. — Subtle, eig. „fetngeroebt", au§ aujjerfi feinen Snellen 
fammengefefct: fein unb biinn, rote a subtle web, vapour; trop. non 
afthetifdjem ©efajmatf unb Uttbeil :ftf)atfunterfd)eibenb, roie a subtle 
understanding, argument. 

Fine sand or flour; a fine thread; fine linen or silk. Fine gold, 
silver. A fine thought, a fine feeling. Refined manners. She is of 
delicate feeling, a delicate taste. He has a delicate ear for music. A 
nice taste, judgment; nice proportions. The nice degrees of wisdom and 
of folly, of virtue and of vice. I do distinguish plain each subtle line of 
her immortal face (Davies). 

Fine, a&gctilrst au3 lat. finitus bhid, trennen]; refined, ^atttcip u. to re- 
fine, fr. raffiner, jurMaufutjrcn auf fine; delicate, d. lat. delicatns [28$. lak, gic^cn]; 
nice, altengl. nyce, altfr. nice, o. lat. nescius [2B». na, ntd&t u. skid, fdjetben] ; subtle, 
altengl. sotel, fr. subtil, 0. lat. subtilis [2B$. tak, fUgcn, subtiiis = sub-tex-ilis]. 

JyCUft)t: moist, humid, damp. — Moist, nod 9?dffe unb ^eudhttgteit, non 
©egenftanben, an benen bte s 3caffe imperlid) heroortritt, gteidroiet, ob bte 9iaffe 
tn3 ^nnere eingebrungeu ift obcr nur am Sleufsern baftet: normal unb 
naturlidh feuajt. — Humid, umfaffenb moist unb damp, ift ein rotffen = 
fd)aftltd)et 3lu3brud: feua% nafe, bon ©egenfianben, bie me&r ober roeniger 
mit SBaffertheiten burdjbrungen ober gefattigt flnb. — Damp, burd) aujjere 
(Sinflitffe fcuctjt geroorben, in bent ©tnne non bumpfig. ©&enfo moisture, 
humidity, dampness (damp). 

A moist soil; moist paper; a moist floor; a moist atmosphere, air. 
A moist ground. Humid earth. A damp house; damp clothes; damp linen; 
a damp cellar, house. Iron rosts when exposed to damp. 

Moist, altfr. moiste, fr. moite D. lat. rausteus [$83. mas, fdjn>;flen]; humid, fr. 
hurnide o. lat. bumidus [©3. gharaa, ©rbc]; damp, ogt. nhd. 2>ampf. 

tfiubctt: to find, to meet with. — To find, burdi ftfeifc unb 9iai)= 
benfen nerborgene Dtnge ftnben: auSfinbig madden. — To meet with, ju = 

10* 
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fatltg Sent, ober (gttoaS antreffen, auf @troa8 ft often. SWan mcrfe: finbcn 
= bcr 2Wetnung fcin, benfen, to think. 

Seek and ye shall find. I have found out some means of bringing it 
about (Melford, 2Btb.) An old manor-house, and an old family of this kind, 
are rarely to be met with at the present day (Irving). This was more 
mortifying to Columbus than all the disappointments which he had hitherto 
met with (Robertson). We often meet with things worthy of observation 
(Crabb). I shall meet with him. You have met with your match. To meet 
with applause, approbation. 

Find, ags. findan, goth. finnan etfafarcn; meet, f. begegnen. 



Slttdj: f. Gbcn. 

Jfrlctjd): flesh, meat. — Flesh, %Ui\&) an bem (lebenbtgen ober tobten) 
?eibe. — Meat, urfp. „93iffen, grfmitt", sum ©ffen beftunmteS, gefd)tacf)tete$ 



Flesh-colour. Flesh-fly Flesh-devouring. Swelling in the flesh. Flesh- 
hook. To go the way of all flesh. Lust of the flesh. The day on which meat 
is eaten, is called „/fc*A-day". M?a/-diet. Meat-pie. "Flesh-meats (f$tetfd)= 
fpeifen). Tithe paid of animals which are killed for meat. The meat of herbi- 
vorous animals is generally palatable. 

Flesh, altengl. flessche, ags. flaesc, altn. in ber Sebeutung 3pecf ; mclieicfjt fiegt 
ber ©tatmn flic mit bem sBegriffe 2tM *u ©nmbe; meat, ags. mete, goth. mats, 
Spcife, goth. maitan, faucn. 

SMfe*): diligence, application, industry. — Diligence, bev anfyaltenbe, 
auSbauernbe ftlcip: 21 cftt f a m f eit, (gmfigfeit. — Application, urfp. „2ln-- 
menbung", gleifcSlmrcnbung be3 ©eifteS: £ernflei§, ©if er. — Industry, 
©rmcrbfleifj, Qkroevbftetjj, Hunftftciy. ®egenfafc: sloth or idleness. 

To use diligence. My cousin studied with such diligence, that he soon 
made himself master of the language (Graham). Without diligence, it is 
impossible to make a satisfactory progress in any branch of learning (id.). 
Diligence and accuracy are not the only merits which an historical writer 
may ascribe to himself. By dint of application I conquered the difficulty 
(De Sainte-Claire). He shows very little application to his study (id.). By 
too intense and continued application, our feeble powers would soon be worn 
out (Blair). Industry is a striking characteristic of all classes of the po- 
pulation of China (Graham). Industry pays debts, while idleness or despair 
will increase them (Webster). In ordinary circumstances success is the 
result of industry. 

Diligence, fr. diligence. ». lat. diligentia lag, fammeln]; application, fr. 
application, n. lat. applicatio [ffij. plak , fallen]; industry, D. lat. industria [fife- 
strug, breiten]. 

*) Diligence signifies the attention we pay to any particular object, because 
we prefer it to others. Industry is the quality of laying up for ourselves a store, 
either of knowledge or wordly goods (Graham). "Application = intenseness of 
thought, close attention (Webster). 

gltcftcitft: flowing, fluent. — Flowing, ftiefcenb, »om Softer. — 
Fluent, fitefjenb = rebefertig, gelaufig in ber SRcbc. 
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Flowing springs; flowing lakes, rivers. A fluent speaker. He has a 
fluent utterance. He speaks fluently, reads excellently, but does not think 
very coherently. Fluent as the flight of a swallow is the Sultan's letter 
(De Quincey). 

Flowing, o. to flow, altengl. flowen, ags. fldvan, uwerwanbt mit lat. fluere 
bhlu, fliefeen]. 

^vlurfjtig: fugitive, fleeting, fleet, hasty, desultory, cursory. — Fugitive, 
im eig. <©inne: fortf tie^cnb, entflofyen; tm fig. Stnne: f Xiict)tig (rote bcr 
©ebanfe), bafytnfdjroinbenb. — Fleeting, etg. „fUefjenb", fdjnett baf)tn 
eitenb, bergangttdj. — Fleet, fid) mit grower ©efdmnnoigfeit beroegenb, flinf, 
f cfynetlfufetg, bfb. Don ^ferbeit unb $unben. — Hasty, nhd. ^aftig", tm 
§Iugc gemacfjt. ®egenfafc: deliberate. — Desultory, etg. „bon einem jum 
cmberen fprtngenb", ober f tdc^ ltd) (without rational or logical connection). — 
Cursory, etg. „Iaufenb", ftit<f)ttg iiberbttcfenb, gletdjfam rote tm £aufe. 

The fugitive Parthians follow (Shak.). Can a fugitive daughter enjoy 
herself while her parents are in tears? (Kichardson). A fugitive idea. Fugitive 
compositions. Fleeting joys, pleasures. The fleeting hours, moments. In 
mail their horses clad, yet fleet and strong (Milton). A hasty sketch. A 
hasty view. He could not bear that the hasty and crude answers of such 
princes as Commodus and Caracalla should be reverenced as laws (Blackstone). 
Desultory studies, remarks. Goldsmith knew nothing accurately; his reading 
had been desultory (Macaulay). A cursory perusal; cursory glances; a 
cursory observation. It is an advantage to all narrow wisdom and narrow 
morals that their maxims have a plausible air, and on a cursory view appear 
equal to false principles (Burke). 

Fugitive, fr. fugitif, 0. lat. fugitivus [&$. bhugh, fltc^cn]; fleeting, o. to fleet, 
altengl. fleten, ags. fleotan; hasty, f. (Site; desultory o. lat. desultorius (2Bj. sar, 
Ppfen]; cursory, u. lat. cursus kar, laufen]. 

Solgen*): to follow, to succeed, to ensue. — To flolow, folgen, bon 
ullgemeiner SBebeutung, tranfittb unb intranftttb. — To succeed, eig. „unter 
@troa§ gefyen", bejetdjnet: bet 9?eil)enfotge ber 3ett ober bem fflange no4 auf 
3em. ober (StroaS folgen. — To ensue, urfp. „berfo!gen" fyat jroeiSebeutungen: 
1) au3 (StrooJ folgen (rote au§ 33orberfd^en), fid) ergeben; 2) folgen, ber 
3eitorbnung nad); 5. 53. ensuing years. — Follow unb succeed bon $erfonen 
unb £ingen; ensue nur bon Xtngen. 

The supper was followed by a ball (Melford, 2Btb.). What followed 
from these untimely measures? (id.). A crowd followed. I knew the auditor. 
I had to deal with; and following up the impression I had made, I finished 
by persuading him to go home and unburden his sad heart to his wife 
(W. Irving). Henry, by whom he was succeeded, died unmarried (W. Scott). 
The moment he succeeded to the paternal farm, he assumed a new character 
(W. Irving). His present Majesty, king George IV., succeeded to the throne 
on the 29th of January 1820 (Cooper). Damage to the mind or to the 
body, or to both, ensues, unless the exciting cause be presently removed 
(Taylor). Of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue (Milton). Quarrels 
too often ensue from the conversations of violent men who differ either in 
religion or politics (Crabb). 
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Follow, ags. folgan, unfer „folgcn"; succeed, fr. succeder t>. lat. succedere [9B$. 
kad, gef)en]; ensue, norm. fr. ensuer, fr. ensuivre to. lat. insequi [©5. sak, folgen]. 

*) To follow is to move behind and in the same direction, whether with a 
view to overtake or not. Hence, in analogous senses, to adhere, as to a leader, 
to copy as an original, to succeed, to result. To succeed is to follow in such a 
way that the subsequent thing takes place of the preceding. Ensue is to follow 
in virtue of a principle of sequence, either in the relation of cause and effect, 
inference, or chronological succession. 

^yOlftd'U * to infer* to conclude, to reason. — To infer, eig. „()inein= 
tragen", Uberfyaupt au3 Untftanben al§ einc $olge fjerleiten: fd)ltejjen au3 
(from). — To conclude, cig. „ein|d)liejjen", tj* ftarfer ate to infer at$ lefcteS 
unb ftdjereS ©rgebnife folgern: einen jutoertaff tgen ©djtufc siefyen auS 
(from). — To reason, cig. „pentttnfttg benfen", 93ernunftfd)lujfe mad)cn 
(abfotut). 

He would infer from this that the letters were spurious (Ainsworth). 
What am I to conclude from that? (Asher). No man can conclude God's 
love or hatred to any person by anything that befalls him (Tillotson). Plato, 
thou reasonest well. 

Infer, fr. inferer, 0. lat. inferre [SOB3. bhar, tragen]; conclude, t>. lat. conclu- 
des [S3, sklu-d, fdjliefjen]; reason, altengl. raison, fr. raisonner, o. lat. ratio [2Bj. 
ra, fiigen]. 

JyorH CVM *)2 to ask (of, for), to demand, to require, to exact. — To ask 
for, forbern, berlangen fiiv fctnc 9J?ul)e, Saaren u. f. f. (to claim, whether 
by way of remuneration or return, or as a matter of necessity). — To 
demand, cig. „abuerlangen", bringenb, ernftltd), mit eincm gen? iff en ffiedjte 
forbern. — To require, cig. „toieberfud)en", oertangen, crfurfjcn urn etmaS. 
— To exact, etg. „fyerau3tretben", att emc ^fltd)t forbern, felbft geraaltfam 
(to demand authoritatively or of right). 

What price do you ask? An exigence of state asks a much longer 
time to conduct a design to maturity (Addison). You ask too much for it. 
Ton ask too much of me. To demand a debt, obedience. It is unjust to 
demand of a person what he has no right to give (Crabb). The directors 
of some of those banks sometimes threatened those who demanded gold and 
silver in exchange for a considerable number of their notes (Smith). Shall 
I say to Caesar what you require? (Shak.). It is unreasonable to require of 
him what it is no tin his power to do (Crabb). He exacts implicit obedience 
from his subjects. I exact faithfulness from my servants. The deference 
which Henry V. exacted from the proudest of the French nobility was 
reluctantly yielded by men, who... (Lingard). 

Ask, f. bitten; demand, fr. demander, ». lat. demandare ma-n, jumeffen]; 
require, f. bebiirfen; exact, 0. lat. exigere, exactum ag, tretben]. 

*) He called me to account for i£, er bat IRedjenfcbaft bariiber con mir gefortert. 
He has called him out (challenged him), cr bat tt)n geforbert. 

tV0Vjd)Ctt: to search, to inquire into, to investigate, to scrutinize. — 
To search, cig. „um QsttoaS berumgeljen", 1) forfd)en tm tlfigcmcinen j 2) 
Untcrfud)ungen tiber ©ttoa§ anfteltcn. — To inquire, etg. „fud)en", 
genaue, miifjfame 9?ad)forfd)ungen obex Unterfudmngen anftetlen, nad)= 
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forfdjen. — To investigate, eig. „ben ^ufetapfen, ber ©pur folgen", genau 
nad)fptiren, bis man ba3 ©efudjte ftnbct, auffpttren. — To scrutinize, eig. 
„jirjbern tm ®erihnpel", fonbiren, erforfdien. 

Man is always liable to error, and has therefore to be well on his 
guard in search after truth (Asher). I will search into this business. 
Endeavour to search it out. It has been inquired into. It gave me an 
opportunity of inquiring a little into my own affairs (Fielding). The pro- 
vincial judge executed the painful duty of inquiring into this fatal trans- 
action (W. Scott). To investigate the powers and forces of nature. To 
investigate natural phenomena. The physician investigated the cause of the 
disease. To investigate doubtful and mysterious affairs. It is the business 
of the magistrate to scrutinize all matters which affect the good order of 
society (Crabb). To scrutinize the private conduct and motives of indi- 
viduals. 

Search, altengl. cerchen, altfr. cercher ». lat. circare kar, frumm fcin] ; 
inquire, o. lat. inquirere [2Bj. kish, au§fcf)etben] ; investigate, xs. lat. investigare, atura 
[Sj. stigh, frijreiten]; scrutinize, o. lat. scrutinium skru, fdjnetben]. 

Sortjdjtitt*) ; progress, improvement, advance. — Progress, eig. „ba§ 
$or»art§fd)retten'', ttberfyaupt ber ^ortfdjrttt unb ftortfdjrttte, eig. u. fig. 

— Improvement, bejetdmet ba3 ftottfdjreiten in ber 93ernoltfommnung in 
$&jug auf ®etft, SBiffenfdjaften ober $ttnfk: 33erebe(ung, SluSbilbung. — 
Advance, eig. „ba§ 33orrucfen", ber gute §ortgang in p^fijdjer, getjrtger, 
moratifd)er unb foctaler §mfid)t, mte an advance in health, religion, office, rank. 

He (Clive) was sent from school to school, making very little progress 
in his learning, and gaining for himself everywhere the character of an ex- 
ceedingly naughty boy (Macaulay). Pray, give me the pleasure of a letter 
soon, and be so good as to let me know what progress is made in our plan 
of reading (Chatham's Lett.). Reflect upon that great law of Nature, that 
exercise is the chief source of improvement in all our faculties (Blair). I 
kuow the Tightness of your own mind, and leave you to all the generous 
and animating motives you find there, for pursuing improvements in lite- 
rature and useful knowledge (Chatham). The most successful students make 
their advances in knowledges by short flights (Johnson). 

Progress, fr. progres », lat. progressus [S3Sj. gardh, auSgreifcnj; improvement, 
\. befiern; advance, altengl. avancen, fr. avancer ju avant, ouS lat. ab ante, nad) 
come 3U. 

*) Progress tm ^lurot nur in ber ©ebeutung feierlicbe Wunbreife etneS SDtonardjen 
(Schmitz, Blacaulay-Commentar, 6. 270.) 

5ortict>cn: to continue, to go on (in ber UmgangSfpradje to keep on). 

— To continue, eig. „jufammenl)alten", Uberljaupt etroa§ 'BngefanyeneS fort = 
fefcen. — To go on, eig. „nortt)art§gel)en'', fortfafyren nut (with). 

To continue one's journey, a work. To continue a business. He con- 
tinued his discourse late in the night (Ainsworth). You know how to make 
yourself happy, by only continuing such a life as you nave been long 
accustomed to lead (Pope). But go on, Trim, said my uncle Toby, with 
your story (Sterne). 

Continue, f. bauern ; go, f. bcfutt^en. 
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J$r00,ett*)t to ask, to question, to inquire, to query, to interrogate, to 
demand. — To ask, unfer „f)ei fdjen" , ba# aflgemeinfte Sort: fragen, urn 
fid) belefrrenjulaffen; UnbefannteS erfragen; iiberfyaupt fragen nad) jeber 
Stefyung fyin. — To question, eig. „ijerau§fud)en", burd) genaue forgfame 
fragen f)erau3bringen : auSfragen: au3 Weugierbe obcr SBiftbegierbe. — To 
inquire, eig. „fud)en", mit ber ihdpofition of: 3em. befragen, fid) erfunbigen 
bet Sent.; mit ben ^rapofittonen after, for, about: fid) erfunbigen nad) 
etroaS. — To query, cig. „fud)en", roif fenfdjaftlidje fragen aufmerfen, 
do r leg en. — To interrogate, eig. ^bajmijtren fragen", prufenb fragen, be = 
fragen; baljer aud) nerfybren. — To demand, eig. „abnerlangen", anfragen, 
nad) fragen, bfb. in ber £>anbel§fprad)C. (Sbenfo question**): 1) bie eigentli&e 
grage aU ©egenftanb, nad) roetdiem, ober aU Safe, burd) metdjen gefragt rotrb; 
2) ber ®egenfianb ber Unterfudmng, rcorauf mir unfer 2Bort „ivrage" in 
neueren Beiten aud) au3gebef)nt baben (Schmitz, Macaulay-Commentar, ©. 91); 
query, bie roiffenfd)aftli*e ^rage, problem; interrogation, SBefragung unb 
bie ftrage in grammatifdjer unb rfyetorifaVr §infid)t; demand, s Jiad)frage, 
Stnfrage. 

Have you asked for him? He asked this question of me. He was 
asked, whether ... It is no use asking him, he cannot tell you. There can 
be no harm in asking him (De Sainte-Claire). Ask your own common sense, 
your own conscience, whether ... (id.). May I ask your name? To inquire 
of a neighbour. He inquired of me whether I had really lost his letter. 
His friends inquired about his welfare. To inquire (after) the way. They 
inquired after all the monuments of learning there (Blair). To question a 
witness; to question a messenger as to all the particulars. To examine by 
question and answer. To ask questions. To interrogate a culprit, criminals. 
To demand the price of goods. To be much in demand. There is no de- 
mand for these commodities. In 1G78 came forth a second edition (of the 
Pilgrim's Progress) with additions, and then the demand became immense 
(Macaulay). 

Ask, f. bitten; question, fr. questionner; inquire, f. forfdien; query, fr. qut'rir, 
t>. lat. quacrere kisli, auSf dieiben] ; interrogate, o. lat. interrogare, atuui [2Bj. 
prak, forbern]; demand, f. forbern. 

*) Unquestionable, fca ift gar feine grage. 1 don't care a pig, ba fragc icb 
„mel" naay. 

**) A query is a question on a peculiar subject-matter, that is, where the 
answer involves a knowledge of the scientific or abstruse. A question may be 
grave or idle. A query is always grave. Truth generally is the object of a 
question, curious truth of a query (Smith). 

tVVCd) (f. anmafjenb unb fitlm): impertinent, insolent, saucy, pert. — Im- 
pertinent, eig. „ntd)t jur (oorliegenbeft) 8ad)e gefybrig", fred) in flieben unb 
^anblungen: ungcbiifjrlid) , un»erfd)dmt, jubrtnglid). — Insolent, eig. 
„ungeroof)nt", fred) in SBorten unb im SBenefymen: efyrrjerlefeenb. — Saucy, 
eig. „gefal$en, fd)arf, beiftenb", fred)au3fef)enb unb trofetg. — Pert, eig. 
„offen, unnerljofylen", roirb bfb. non ftinbern gebraud)t: nafemeiS, Dorwifctg. 

An impertinent coxcomb. Impertinent actions, words. It is publicly 
whispered as a piece of impertinent pride in me, that I have hitherto been 
saucily civil to everybody (Montagne). An insolent behaviour; insolent 
words. A saucy eye ; saucy looks. A saucy fellow. A lady bids me, in a 
very pert manner, mind my own affairs (Addison). 
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Impertinent, fr. impertinent, n. lat. in-pertinens [S3, ta, 3ieben]; insolent, 
fr. insolent ». lat. insolens [©3. sa, ^ronomiatftamm] ; saucy, 0. lat. salsus [SEB3. sar, 
ftromen]; pert, alteugl. pert, Dcrliirjt auS apert, d. lat. apertus [S93j. par, madjenj. 

Stci*): free, exempt. — Free fyat cine umfaffenbe SBebeutung: 1) frei, 
unabbiingig, oljne anbcre ^cffeln, al§ bie bcr ©efefce, ber 2Jcoral u. f. ro.; 
2) im ©enuffe befonberer *yreifyeiten: be&orrerhtet, 3. 53. free town, free 
trade; 3) frei im 93enebmen: ungenirt; 4) frei = offen, obne ffitttfbalt (frank); 
5) frei com tome: unbefefct (vacant); 6) frei = unentgeltlicf), „franco"; 
7) frei = befreit; 8) in ber ^ifferfprodje bom SBinbe = fresh, fair: The 
wind is free. — Exempt, eig. „au3genommen", Don etma.3 Driitfenbem tebig: 
nerfdjont bon (from). 

Free man, will, hand. Free- born. Free city. Free denizen. To 
be too free. Now I am free from business. I was free to do what I liked. 
To be free from occupation, seems to be all the enjoyment towards which 
they aspire. (Kobertson). To be exempt from an office, from a tax. Exempt 
from passion, pain. The Jews in France and Prussia are not exempt from 
military service, and many of them have greatly distinguished themselves 
(Melford), 2Btb.. It is a painful discovery that we make, as we advance 
in life, that even those we most love are not exempt from its frailties 
(Cooper's Spy). 

Free, ags. freo, goth. freis, skr. SB3. pri lieben, ogl. munbartlicbeS freelege = 
privilege, fr. privilege; exempt, fr, exempt ». lat. exemptus [SSj. jam neljmen]. 

*) Gin freier >8Iitf, cine frcie ?lu§fidjt, an open look, view, prospect ; ein freieS 



in the open street; unter fretem £>immel, in the open air. — SluS freier £>anb, off 
hand; au3 freier Sfiafyl, of one's own choice; ein freier (Sang, an easy gait; frcien 
Vlouf tafien, to give free range; (Sinem freie $anb taffen, to leave at one's discretion; 
ein freieS fleben, a loose manner of life; fage c§ frei berauS, speak out plain; frei 
urtb,eilen, to judge freely; frei umberirren, to roam at large. — 2)ie freien iiimfie, 
the liberal (fine, polite or elegant) arts. His brother defrayed our expenses 
(treated us), jcin ©ruber biett un§ frei. We have a half holiday to-day, roir ba&en 
biefen Wacbmittag frei. 

gfrciticit*): freedom, liberty. — Freedom ifl 1) eine pofittse Sigenfcbaft, bfb. 
bie grreibeit be§ ein^etnen: perf Suttctjc ftreibett, ^rioatfreibeit; 2) ein natiir- 
lidjer 3uftanb: bas ^reifetn uon £troa3, in.bem <Sinne Don SBorrecbt. — Liberty 
tjjt 1) eiue negatine ©igenfcbaft, im i&egenfafc jur Unfreibcit, 3um 3 roan 3» un & if* in 
biefem 8inne oft freedom; bfb. bte © efammtfreibe it (greibett be§ 2Jolfe3 unb 
beS *|3ublitum3) ; 2) greibeit, jur SBewidmung ciner (srlaubnifj ober be§ 33enebmen8, 
3. May I take the liberty?, wo freedom ntcbt gebraucbt roerben fann. 

The freedom of the will, of manners, of conversation, of debate. To speak 
with freedom. The question was discussed with great freedom, and most of the 
members of the societies took part in the debate (Graham). An assertor of free- 
dom. The freedom of a city. The liberty of conscience, of the press, of the sub- 
ject. To be at liberty. To live at liberty. To restore liberty. 1 am very glad to 
see you at liberty. You are at liberty to do what you please. All the" contribu- 
tions being now brought in, every man was at liberty to exchange his misfortune 
for those of another person (Addison). After having suffered three years' impri- 
sonment for this libel, he was set at liberty, and he determined thenceforth to 
express himself with less freedom on the character and conduct of others (Graham). 

• 

(£tt)tnologie fiebe frei unb frcigebig. 

*) Liberty has reference to previous restraint , freedom to the simple, unrepressad exercise of 
our powera. A slave is set at liberty; his master had always been in a state of freedom. A prisoner 



fyelb, an open field; ins % 
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under trial may auk liberty (exemption from restraint) to speak his sentiments with frtedom (the 
spontaneous and bold utterance of his feelings. The liberty of the preys is our great security for 
freedom of thought (Webster). 

^vciflcbifl: liberal (free-handed, open-handed), generous, munificent, 
bountifuL — Liberal (free-handed, open-handed), cig. „ber ftreiljeit angemeffen 
unb ctncS^teicn rotirbig", iftj^eber, bet bereit ift, gem ju gcbcn. 33on $>ingen 
freigebig mit (of); uon ^erfoncn fretgebig gegen (to), ©egenfatj: stingy ober 
miserly. — Generous, eig. „oon ebler Slbfunft", grofefyerjig freigebig, 
unfcr „generb3" (it applies to forgiving as well as giving), ©egenfafc: close 
or niggardly. — Munificent, eig. „»erbtnbli(fi macbenb", bejiefjt ftd) immer auf 
©unflbejeugungen in etnem grofjen 2Wafjfwbe (on a large scale), bie uon §8§er= 
gefieflten ober Sorgefejjten auSgefyen. @§ fdjeint ben 93egriff beS ©lanjeS 
(splendour) in ficf> &u fyaben; alfo: glanjenb fretgebig, grojjmitt § tg. — 
Bountiful, eig. „ooll oon ©ttte", bejeidjnet bte ®ttte ober i5hreunblicf)feit ober 
SSereitroifligfetl im ©eben; e§ fdjeint in „bountiful" immer ein ©eben au3 
etnem retd)en Sorrat^e ju tiegen (giving out of an ample store): retd)ticb 
gebenb. ©benfo liberality, generosity, munificence, bounty. 

The editor of this paper is very liberal of praise (Melford, 28tb.). He 
was liberal to the necessitous of our town. I always found him very generous. 
All men affect to seem generous, and will say they scorn to be base (Barrow). 
A munificent benefactor. A state of poverty obscures all the virtues of 
liberality and munificence. A munificent gift, present. God, the bountiful 
Author of all good (Locke). My bounty is as boundless as the sea (Shak.). 
I enjoy a part of that felicity of which he is so bountiful to his country 
(Melford, 2Btb.). 

Liberal, fr. liberal o. lat. liberalis [©3. lubh begebreu]; generous, lat. gene- 
rosus [2B$. gan, jeugen]; munificent, fr. munificent, t>. lat. munificus [95)j. mu, bin- 
ten]; boundful, fr. bonte 0. lat. bonitas [©3. du, cfcen]. 

JyVCtluiUifl voluntary, spontaneous, gratuitous. — Voluntary filbert 
bie fretmiaige §anblung al§ Sift be$ SBtllenS: au3 freiem @ntftf)lufj, be = 
reitmitlig. ®egenfafe: compulsory. — Spontaneous, bejte^t ftcf> auf baS 
©emtttfy beS ^anbelnben ©ubiefteS, ein %lt ber ^nteltigenj: au§ 
fret en ©tttcfen (olme birefte 33erantaf[ung). — Gratuitous, eig. „o!me Sofyn", 
gefd)tef)t umfonft, ofyne 23elof)ttung, o^ne ©ntgelt, ol)ne 9Jufcen, ein Sift be3 
©efiiljtS unb ber £tebe: frei = unb gutroilltg, 3. S3, ein freiwtfltger S3ei= 
trag. ©egenfafc: obligatory. 

That sin or guilt pertains exclusively to voluntary action is the true 
principle of orthodoxy (Taylor). Many London charities are supported by 
voluntary contributions. A spontaneous gift, act, proposition. A spontaneous 
burst of applause. A gratuitous benefit, gift. A gratuitous insult. 

Voluntary, fr. volontaire d. lat. voluntarius [©3. val woUen]; spontaneous, fr. 
spontane, t>. lat. spontaneus [SB3. spa-n trciben); gratuitous, fr. gratuit d. lat. gra- 
tuitus [SB3. ghar, better feinj. 

Jfrcmfc*): strange, foreign (extraneous), alien. — Strange, fremb, un = 
befannt. s J£aif) Schmitz, 2Wacaulan=(£ornrnentar, <S. 311, in ber etgentlicben 
SSebeutung fremb (foreign) ntd)t mef>r allgemein gebraudjlicf). 2>agegen Webster, 
SluSgabe 0. 1875: strange = belonging to another country. $auftger aller= 
bingS strange to. The stranger, ber trembling. — Foreign, eig. „braufjen", 
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auStoarttg, bcm BuStanbe angetybrig; fiarfcr tft alien. The foreigner, ber 
^UtSfanber. 

Every thing would be strange to us. New and strange as he was to 
the ground on which he stood (Dickens). He made no stranger of me. Hope 
comes again — to this heart long a stranger (Moore). I stepped upon the 
land of my forefathers — but felt that I was a stranger in the land (W. Irving). 
I am a stranger in this town. In the mean time Hastings was compelled 
to turn his attention to foreign affairs (Macaulay). Foreign worlds; a foreign 
country. A foreigner, who had been an ambassador in England, informs 
us, that under Elizabeth the administration of justice was more corrupt than 
under her predecessors (Lingard's Hist). Alien enemies; alien property; alien 
subjects. 

Strange, fr. etranger o. lat. extraneus [©3. aka, auS]; foreign, altengl. forein 
mlat. foraneus 0. lat. foras; alien u. lat. alienus [©3. alja, anbcr]. 

*) Foreign enlistment Act: ©efefc, roelcbeg (Snglanbern $rieg§bienft tm 9taSlanbe 
oerbietet. %tx $Bntg tann bacon biSpenjiren ($>oppe 0.160). Alien jury: etne $uxv), 
bet ber bic #u'tfte bet (Sefcfjroorencn au3 SluSIanbent beftebt. ©ie roirb gebifbet, roenn 



SRedjmmg. He is neither kid nor kin to me, cr ift mir jlorffremb. 

grCttttUi^aftU^*): friendly, amicable. — $n friendly, freu nbf djaf t = 
ltd), liegt (StroaS non mtrflidjer (jreunbfc^aft (real cordiality). — Amicable 
bebeutet fount meljr, al§ baft bte nafjer erroafmten ^erfonen nt<f)t ju Qvoxft, Un= 
etntgfeit, Qttnefpatt gcneigt finb, alfo fdjmiidjer, alB friendly — gutttd), mof)(* 
mollenb, „auf gutem fyufje". 

A friendly visit; a friendly offer. In friendly relations with. We 
are bound, in Christian duty, to live amicably with all; but it would be, 
perhaps, impossible to feel on friendly terms. An amicable arrangement, 
accommodation, settlement, adjustment. To settle a dispute amicably. To 
make up a difference amicably. Amicable relations between foreign states. 
Neighbours must always endeavour to live amicably with each other (Crabb). 

Friendly, unfcr „freunbtiaV'; amicable ». lat. amicabilis [©3. kam, tiebenj. 

*) Friendly is icith the feelings of friends. Amicable, after the manner of 
friends (Smith). 

ijTicMid)*): peaceable, peaceful, pacific. — Peaceable (etne aftioe 
@igenfd)aft), frteblid), friebfam, frtebfetttg, Don 'JJerfonen in 53e3ug auf 
% Jkt&atangeIegenf)etten. — Peaceful (etne pafftbe (Stgenfaaft), frtebtirf) = 
ftrieben gentefcenb ober gemafjrenb, mit fanftcr 9?u§e erfitttt ober erftiHenb, 
im ©egenfafc 3U unruljtg, geftort, 3. 39. peaceful scenos of rural life. — 
Pacific bebeutet entroeber ^rieben fltftenb ober 3um ^rteben 9 enc ^9^ 
b|b. in s Be3ug auf s }cationalangetegenf)eiten; bann al3 geograpfnjdje SBejetdy 
Setdjnung in the pacific ocean, sea, ba3 ftttle SWeer. 

A peaceable disposition; a peaceable adjustment of difficulties; peace- 
able neighbours. His mind is very peaceable. I know that my peaceable 
disposition already gives me a very ill figure here (Montague's Lett.). 
Peaceable subjects, nations. — Peaceable times. A peaceable year. A 
peaceful attitude of affairs; a peaceful scene; a peaceful life, valley, cottage, 
village; peaceful days; a peaceful abode. Pacific monarchs. The tragical 
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and untimely death of the French monarch put an end to all pacific mea- 
sures with regard to Scotland (Robertson). A pacific embassy. 

Peaceable, fr. paisiblc; peaceful, fr. paix; pacific, fr. pacihque d. lat. paci- 
ficus ju pax [2% pak, binben]. 

*) Peaceable refers to the character or disposition of men; pacific to the 
designs and intentions of men; peaceful to the state or condition both of men 
and things (Smith). 

Jyvift: respite, reprieve. — Respite, etg. „9lutf|ld)t", bie ftrtji uber = 
tyaupt. — Reprieve } etg. „233ieberprufung", bie ju erncucrtcr Unterfud)ung 
getoaljrte $eit bet #apitalDerbred)en, roomtt „ftet3 btc Stuff) e bung ber Xobe§= 
ffrafe etntritt" (&oppe, Seite 341); vulg. ©atgenfrtfi. 

I crave but four day's respite (Shak.). I have not one moment's respite 
from business (Ainsworth). In their life is no respite from trouble (id). 
His distemper gives him now and then some respite and ease (id). Give me 
leave to allow myself no respite from labour (Spectator). The morning Sir 
John Hotham was to die, a reprieve was sent, to suspend the execution for 
three days (Clarendon). 

Respite, altfr. respit, fr. repit D. lat. respectus [9CCj. spak, fpfi^en]; reprieve, 
altengl. reprive, reprie unb repreve o. fr. reprouver n. lat. reprobare, mifibiUigcn, 
SegriffSentroidelung bc3 cngt. SortcS alfo : be3 gefdttte 2Sort nod) noannaliger ^riifuns 
mi§billigcn. 

JvVOl)ltd) (luftig, f. leb{)aft)*): cheerful, merry, gay, jolly, jovial, frolick 
(frolicksome). — Cheerful, cig. „DolI §eiterfett", bejetdmet, Don $>ingen gc= 
braudjt, 1) bag ©efttfjl beg 2£of)tbefinben3, 93el)agen3 fyabenb ober aupernb: 
fyettev &. 53. a cheerful disposition; 2) bie £>etterfett forbernb: frbfylid) = 
erfreutid), 3. 33. cheerful tidings; Don "JSerfonen bejeidmet e3 bie ft t tie 
£>eiterfeit, 3ufr^benl)eit beg JperaenS at3 angeborenc (£tgenfrf)aft. ©benfo cheer- 
fulness. — Merry, ju tauten Sleufjerungen ber ^rofyttdjfeit I)tnneigenb: luftig, 
aufgemecft, guter Xtnge, belujttgenb. (Sbenfo mirth. — Gay Der= 
binbet ben S3egriff Don munter unb bunt Don fiujjeren Xingen, J. 53. a gay 
countenance, ein frbf}tid)er ©efidjlSauSbrutf; a gay scene, a gay plumage; 
bann ftrofyftnn unb .^eiterfett an ben Sag tegenb, tooburd) man 
burd) aufeete Umftdnbe Deranlafjt rotrb. (Sbenfo gaycty. — Jolly 9 Uber = 
trieben fro I id), auSgelaffen, gerobfjnltd) nur Don jungen v J>erfonen 
ber nteberen $taffen, 5. 58. a jolly boy; a jolly blade or dog, fam. ftbeteg 
£au§. (Sbenfo jollity. — Jovial, eig. „bem 3eu§ gefjortg", (unter beffen (Sins 
fluffe ftefjenb, ber narl) ben ©ternbeutern ben SWenfcben ffco^fum geben fottte): 
frofyftnntg, bet Ijeiterer Vaune, bfb. Don ben ftreuben ber Safet unb ben 
gefefligen 53elufttgungen; bann befonberS bet (5rn>ad)fenen Don fyeiterem, jum 
§rof)finn neigenbetn ©emutlje at§ bauernbe (Efyaraftereigenfdjaft, unfer jDDtat. 
— Frolick (frolicksome), DoH tuftiger ©treiaje (full of gayety and mirth), 
fdjerjfiaft, fpajftaft. 

A man of cheerful temper brings sunshine with him, whereever he 
comes. Peace and cheerful confidence in the mercy of God (Macaulay). 
Men is the merriest species of the creation. A merry jest, song, laugh, 
meeting. Company and wine are but too often the only promoters of mirth. 
I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth; the latter I consider as an 
act, the former as an habit of the mind. Mirth is short and transient; 
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cheerfulness fixed and permanent (Addison). Lady N. was gayer than the 
gayest ladies who adorned the Queen's circle. Belinda smiled, and all the 
world was gay (Pope). A jovial youth, throng. His odes are some of them 
panygyrical, others moral; the rest are jovial or bacchanalian (Dryden). 
Old England, who takes a frolicksome brain-fever, once every two or three 
years, for the benefit of her doctors (W. Scott). 

Cheerful, fr. chere t>. mlat. cara, SKiene, Slntiu}; merry, altengl. rneri, ags. 
myrge; ba3 ags. SBort ^iemlidj bunfcln UrfpruugS; gay, fteqe bunt; jolly, altfr. joli 
fiir jolif, rrSfjUdj, fr. joli, t)iibfd>; ugl.jol, Jul, ftreubenfeft jur Scibnacfct^ctt ; jovial, fr. 
jovial d. lat. jovialis (Jupiter, Jovis); frolick, unfer fr6f)lid). 

*) Jolly gefiBrt befonberS bem Sc^ut-Stang unb ber tfnabcnfpracbe iibcrpaupt an 
(Hoppe, <$€ttc 220). 

R'Vltrfjt bar : fruitful, fertile, productive, prolific. — Fruitful, eig. „bofl 
Don $tud)t", be^ctdjnet §unad)ft bie ftriKtybarfeit unter bem 93tlbe be3 objrretayn 
SBaumeS, 3. 93. a fruitful tree; bann Uberfyaupt frutfjtbar, pon aHem ^rud)t= 
tvagenben unb pon gebdrenben SBefen, 3. 33. a fruitful wife; in bemfelben ©inne 
aud) fig. ®egenfafe: barren. — Fertile, etg. „ftd()tgfett ju tvagen", f/ebt bic 
^robufttonSfraft fyerpor, ergiebtg; bfb. pon ber (Srbe; in bemfelben <2tnne 
audi figiirlid). ®egenfafc: waste. — Productive, etg. „f)erPorbringcnb", bfb. 
frucrjtbar an (StmaS (of). — Prolific, etg. „Wad)fommenfcriaft madjenb", uber= 
au§ frud)tbar, jeugungSfafyig, pom gebdrenben SBefen, bfb. pon Xb>ren; aud) 
pon frudjttragenben S3dumen unb Skgetabilten, im ftgUrltd)en Sinne erftnbung3 = 
retd), probuftip. 

Fruitful soil ; a fruitful season; fruitful in expedients, in crimes. A fruit- 
ful brain. This country is fruitful by the industry of its inhabitants. 
Fruitful in corn; fruitful in vices. Among the Orientals barrenness was 
reckoned a disgrace, and every woman was ambitious to be fruitful (Crabb). 
The prairies of the West are fertile by nature, and will soon be turned 
by cultivation into fruitful fields (Webster). A fertile field, country, soil; 
a fertile imagination; fertile in resources. All is still and peaceful in 
these fertile lowlands. A fancy fertile in combinations. An age productive 
of great men; a spirit -productive of heroic achievements. This turning 
nobility into a principle of virtue, and making it productive of merit 
1 Spectator). Fruitful vales so productive of that grain (Swift). His tonder- 
ness has been productive of unhappy consequences (Melford, 2Btb.) Such a 
tragical scene, productive of such deep distress, seldom occurs but in the 
history of the great monarchies of the East (Robertson). A prolific tree, 
female; a prolific brain, writer; a controversy prolific of evil consequences. 
There are some insects, particularly among the noxious tribes, which are so 
prolific, that they are not many hours in being before they begin to 
breed (Crabb). 

Fruitful, fr. fruit, o. lat. fructus [2B$. bh-r-ug, geniefjen]; fertile, fr. fertile, 
0. lat. fertilis [©3. bhar, tragen]; productive, f. (Srjeugnifs; prolific, fr. prolifique, 
0. lat. proles [SBj. al, wadifen matfjen u. facere]. 

/Jvi'iifjvcif : precocious, premature. — Precocious, etg. „borfyer gefodf)t", 
forperlid) unb getfttg juroett porgerttdt. — Premature, bejetdmet bie allju 
fritfje flietfe, friifyjeittg; fig. Ubereilt. 
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A precocious child. The premature fruits of the hot-bed. Premature 
fall of snow; a premature birth; a premature opinion; a premature measure; 
premature news. 

Precocious, fr. precoce, o. lat. praecox, praecocis [SEB3. pak, rcifen] ; prema- 
ture, fr. pn'niature, D. lat. praematurus [SOB3. ma, bilben]. 

Sujrftt*) (f. betragen): to lead, to head, to conduct, guide. — To lead, 
eig. blo§: „borcmgeljen, boraufgefyen" (to lead the way), 1) ntit lebetibem ©ubjeft 
unb n&^erem lebenben Dbjeft, 3. 93. to lead a child, an animal; 2) mit v $rti= 
pojitionen %\ix 9lngabe ber 9ltd)tung be§ &kU% unb aid SBefeljlfyaber ober £>aupt 
cincr poltttfcfyen u. f. to. tyaxtti, 3. 93. To lead anyone through the wood; to 
lead to happiness, to glory; to lead troops to battle, to victory; 2) mit 
unbelebtem Subjeft, 3. 23. gaming leads to other vices; self-examination may 
lead us to a knowledge of ourselves; 4) mit fad)ttd)em Dbjeft, 3. 53. to lead 
a dance; to lead a sedentary life. — To head, etg. „bornftefyen", @troa§ an= 
fttfyren, an ber ©ptfce Don ©ttoaS jtefyen. — To conduct, etg. „jufammen* 
fitljren", ftifyren, tetten , burd) Unterroetfung, SBc f c^t; aud) ad)tung3 = 
bolt begletten, 3. SB. to conduct an army, to conduct a transaction, to 
conduct a lawsuit; to conduct a vessel into a port. — To guide, $lif)rer, 
SBegteitev fein, ben 2Beg &eigen 3. S3, to guide a blind man, to guide a 
traveller, the enemy, to guide a vessel by the help of the rudder, to guide 
the horses of a carriage. 

Christ took not on him tlesh and blood that he might conquer nations, 
lead armies, and possess places (South). Old ago often leads us back into 
our former infancy (Spectator). To head an army, an expedition, a riot. 
Every man who heads a rebellion against an established government stakes 
his life on the eveni He so conducted the affairs of the kingdom, that he 
made the reign of very weak prince most happy to the English (Lyttleton). 
I wish you'd guide me to your sovereign's court (Shak.). 
. . . You appear 

Like a kind star to my benighted stop 

To guide me on my way to happiness (Southern).} 

Lead, ags. laedan ju goth. lei])an, geljen mad)en; head, altengl. head, ags. 
heafod, goth. haubi{), Don ciner S3, kabh, emporragen; conduct, fr. conduire, o. lat 
conducere, f. Setragen; guide, fr. guider wirb jurilcfgefa^rt auf goth. vitan beobadjten 
ober alts, gi-witau; nad) Scheler 231, Don coadjutare. 

*) He lays down the law in the house, er fittjrt bag grofje SBort. (He-.talks big.) 

$iille fulness, plenty, plenitude, abundance, amplitude. — Fulness, 
etg. „ba§ 3$onfein", be3etdmet bte pf)toftfd)e unb moraltfdje $ttUe, tote 
fulness of a stream, fulness of enjoyment. — Plenty, gtofje 3Jlenge, 
bon ben beften ©djriftfteflern fafx nur tm eigentttdjen <©tnne gebraud)t, tote 
plenty of corn, meat, wine. — Plenitude toirb nur im fyityeren ©tile, tm 
obftraften €>inne gebraudjt, tote plenitude of power, wisdom, authority. — 
Abundance, etg. „ba§ Ueberfltejjen", bte §ttlle unb bte ^UUe, bfb. in SBejug 
auf ben ®etfi, ober bte 2Bttnfd)e be§ Jperjeng. — Amplitude, etg. „bte 2Bette", 
fonft nur fig. bte SttUe (Don ©ebanfen) unb Stttle = s J$rad)t. 

The fulness of a cup, a room, of sound, of blood, of the heart. In 
the fulness of my joy. We have plenty of corn for bread. They gathered 
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plenty of flowers. There was plenty of meats and sauces of all kinds, and 
no want of anything which the most refined taste could desire (Graham). 
An abundance of blessings, wealth, riches; an abundance of words, of books. 
An amplitude of resources. 

Fulness, btfdj. Urfp.; plenty, altengl. plentee, altfr. plente, ». lat. plenitas; 
plenitude, fr. plenitude, o. lat. plenitudo [2Bi. pla, fuflcnl; abundance, fr. abondance, 
n. lat. abundantia [SSBj. und, queflen]: amplitude, x>. lat. amplitudo [9Bj. ambhi, 
um — Ijerum]. 

tyimfflu: to sparkle, to glitter, to scintillate. — To sparkle, ftunfen 
eigencn £id)te§ roerfen, Don fteuerfbtpern, gunfen fpriifyen, unb Don 
funfctnben ©egenfianben : btifeen; oud) bilbltcb. — To glitter, unfer „gltfcern", 
unftcfyereS, refleftirteS ?id)t geben, ba3 ober roemger in cinem $unfte gefammelt 
unb mtnbcr ftarf, gebrocfyen unb jerfkeuter tfr, aU ba3 £i(f)t, ba§ man spark- 
ling nennt. ©in icicle glitters; etn diamond sparkles. — To scintillate, 
fyauptfddjftcf) ton bem ©efunfel be§ SternbjmmelS to sparkle as fixed stars, 
(Webster). 

The stars sparkle in cold winter-nights. The angel sparkling with 
beams. His eyes sparkled with joy at this instance of consummate bene- 
volence (Melford, 2Btb.). The brazen spire of a steeple glitters when the 
sun in the morning shines upon it (Crabb). 

Sparkle, ags. spearca ^unfe; bcr ©runbbegriff : ba§ »bfpringcnbe, au§ enter©}, 
init spring; scintillate, d. lat. scintillare, atum skint, funteln]. 

^itrct) t unb fiir d) t Ctt : fear, to fear ; dread, to dread ; to be afraid. — 
Fear, cin oUgemetner $u§brutf, ber btele oon ben onberen umfafct. 9toa) Whately: 
1) §urd)t oor etner roirflt^en ©efafyr; 2) ftura)t unter eincr geroiffen 
SBotauSfefcung, j. S3. I have a great fear of catching cold. — I have a 
great fear of being out in the rain. — To fear, metften*: fiircfjten unter 
geroiffer SJorauSfefcung , ebenfo fearful, furdjtbar. — Dread, eine ftdrferc 
tief gel)enbere ($rurd)t, ©djreden, uor einem nalje beborfteljenben ober 
brofyenben Uebel: ebenfo to dread, dreadful furdjterltd) (toon l }5eft, $rteg unb 
s Jtotureretgniffen). — To be afraid entfprid)t unferem „bange fetn nor, fid) 
fttrdjten oor"; toenn e§ olme ein nad)|ief)enbe§ Objeft ber %nxa)t fiety, jo 
if! e§ = I am frightened. 

He fled from here for fear of being suspected. Do you stand in fear 
of him? The fear of God. There is no fear of a war yet. We spoke of 
the fear of death. To put in fear; to be in great bodily fear; to fear 
exceedingly. To shake for fear. A sudden fear. Fearful to behold. Death 
is a fearful thing. A fearful contest. When at length the moment dreaded 
through so many years came close the dark cloud passed away from John- 
son's mind (Macaulay). A dreadful tempest, pestilence. To be afraid of 
death. I am not afraid of ghosts. I was afraid to inform him of it. The 
keeper desires you not to be afraid of this professor, for he will do you 
no hurt (Swift). 

Fear, altengl. feor, ags. faer, .goth. ferja; dread, altengl. draed, ags. draed, 
in ben nerroonbten ©pta<$en nur jufammengefefct nordkr. ondreda, mhd. verb, intratan ; 
afraid, altengl. affraide, 0. obfotetem affray, fr. effrayer, 0. lat. frigere [2Bj. bhrik, 
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(tfnllc: gall, bile. — Gall ifl bie ©afle be8 t ^ierifcfjcn flippers unb 
tropifd) baS Symbol ber ©itterfeit be§ @efd)tnarf3; bci Dicfttcrn aud) in 
SRttcfftdjt auf ben 3o*n gebraudjt. — Bile ift bic ©alle beg menfdjlicrien 
JlorperS unb tropifd) baS Smnbol bet ©rbitterung be3 QJemttt&S. 

As bitter as gall. Comedy diverted without gall (I)ryden). To provoke 
or rouse one's bile. My letter stirred his bile. A bilious attack. 

Gall, ags. gealla, ahd. kalla, ftimmt taut oerfdjobcn \n gr. /oh); bile, fr. bile 
o. Iat. bilis [S3, ghar, gclb obcr grfln fem] 

Wang*): walk, gait, strut. — Walk, eig. „ber 2lft beS ®el)en§", ift bic 
%xi unb SfiSeife be§ (&ef)en§ in SBe^ug auf bic £>altung be3 ganjen AltirperS, 
©angart, roie a good, a bad, au indifferent walk. — Gait, urfp. „ber 2Beg", 
be^ie^t fid) auf bic iBemegung bcr SScine unb gafee aUein, rote a shambling, 
an awkward, a limping, an unsteady gait; bann ein gejierter (artificial) gait. 
Smith: The term „gait" is one wanting in dignity. We should not say: 
a majestic gait. Xogegen bet Shakspere: What majesty is in her gait? — 
Strut, ®runbbegriff: „ba§ Strofcen", ber fiotje .affeftirte, gefpreijte) ©ang. 

It is the great art of the dancing-master to give a good walk ^Crabb). 
I know him by his gait. And by her graceful walk, the queen of love is 
known (Dryden). Her gait is lifeless and slow. He had very narrow 
shoulders, and no calf; and his gait might be more properly called hopping 
than walking (Fielding). Her gait showed her to be a true goddess (Ains- 
worth\ A mincing gait. Does he not hold up his head, and strut in his 
gait? (Shak.). 

Walk, altengl. walken, ags. vealcan; gait, ags. geat, gat, ift cin unt> baffclbe 
Sfiort mil gate, nur fur bie abflratterc ftefceutunq in beftimmter £d)reibung ftrirt; 
strut, altengl. strut, fca§ SBeitere f. Muller II, 41)0. 

*) Can you go an errand for me, IBnnen @ie eitien ®ang fiir mia? madftcn? 
We had four courses at dinner, roir fatten oier ®dnge ju SDiittag. Such is the tray 
of the world, tag ift fcer ®ang fcer Sclt. 

(tftttlj*): all, whole, entire, total. — All bejeidmet urfpriingtid) ©tn^et = 
fyetten, roeldje erft burd) tfjren 3ufammentrttt eine ©anjt/ett bitben; eS cbaraf= 
terifirt fid) baburd), bap e3 bie SBebeutungen ganj, all, jeber (aK unb jeber) 
in fid) nereinigt. — Whole, entire, total be^etdnnen eine urfprttngltaV 
®anjl)eit, roeldie erft auf auperorbentlidje SBetfe in Sljeile ju gerlegen ift. 
Sfyr Unterfdjieb unter einanber ift biefer: Whole, eig. „f)ett", fd)tiefct 2Beg = 
natyme au3: ganj, roonon fein Sljetl feljlt (unberaubt), tm ©egenfafc &u ben 
einjelnen Sijetlen; nur im eigentltd)en ©tnne gebraud)lid). — Entire, eig. 
„unberiU)rt", fd)ltefjt Sfyettung unb Srennung auS, im ©egenfafe ju 2kr= 
fttttmnettem unb 33erborbcnem. (£3 fann eine 0ad)e „whole" fein, ofyne „entire" 
gu fein: ganj unb ungetfyetlt; aud) fig. — Total bejetdjnet bie 23eretntgung 
ber £l)etle in cin QfanjeS, im ©egenfafc ju ben XtyiUn unb (Stiitfen: ganj = 
lia% gefammt, aufatnmengeredjnet. „©3 mirb befonberS nttt ©egriffen 
fcerbunben, bic eine negative obcr beraubenbc ©ebcutung fyaben (5. S3, a total 
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destruction) unb bient aufeerbem aU fdjarfe numertfdje $ejeid)nung (a total 
sum)" (Schmitz). 

I am all' eye and ear (I am all attention). It is all the same to 
me. At Exeter all Devonshire had been gathered together to welcome him 
(Macaulay). He call'd so loud, that all the hollow deep of Hell resounded 
(Milton). We travelled all day at a round pace (Smollet). All night I lay 
in agony (Hood). The whole earth; the whole solar system; the whole 
army; the whole nation; a whole orange; the egg is whole; the vessel is 
whole; a whole week; a whole year; the whole creation. The whole ex- 
pense of the war. His boots are the only thing splendid in his whole 
costume (Bulwer). His whole conduct was made up of artifice and deceit 
(Lingard). This man has the entire control of the business (Webster). 
Entire prosperity. His character or disposition was marked by an entire 
absence of selfishness i^Smith). Entire ignorance, confidence, victory. The 
total amount; the total income; total darkness; a total loss. 

AH, ags. eal, gotb. alls u. \o in alien girmanifdjen @praa?en al ober all; whole, 
altengl. hole, fobajj ba$ w unorganifdj uttD bebeutung8to3 Dorgetreten ift ; ags. bal, 
goth. hails, nhd. fjtxi; entire, fr. entier, o. lat. integer [SBj. tag, beriUjren]; total, 
fr. total, d. mlat. totalis [SBj. tu, ftro&en, »aa)fen]. 

*) I am clear against it, id} bin gana bagegen. That is quite another pair of 
shoes, ba§ ijt gan$ etroaS anbereS. I am wholly yours, i<$ bin ganj bcr 3^rige. 

**) All is collective and respects a single body regarded in its numerical total- 
ity, whole, a single body in its quantitative totality; all men being equivalent 
to the whole, human race. In most cases entire and whole are interchangeable. 
In a word, whole means geomitrical unity unbroken; entire also points to moral 
indeficiency (Smith). 

(tfttjttjau*: hotel, inn, tavern, ordinary, ginshop. — Hotel ift einQJafttjof 
erften Ganges. — Inn, frityer iebe ©efyaufung, mie e$ anberfettS nod) als 
SJcrb bebeutet : „etnbringen", jefct cin ©ajtyof jtoeiten ober britten StangeS: 
2Birtf)3l)au3. — Tavern, urfp. rooljl cine „Bretterbube", etne 2Bein = unb 
SBierftube. — Ordinary, eig. „bie gerool)nud)e aKa^ett im ©peifeljaufe", unfere 
/f @arftt(f)e". — Ginshop (ginpalace), eig. „ein ?aben nut £)efti(Iation", cnt= 
fpvtdjt unferer „©d)enfe". Hotel unb inn geroaljren £ogi§ unb ftoft; bagegen 
tavern, ordinary unb ginshop nur ftoft unb ©etranfe. 

Hotel, fr. h8tel, altfr. hostel au8 lat. ho3pita - culara, #erberge ghas, 
effen]; inn, *bleitung oon bem 2tbnerb ,.in", ags. in, „innc", nhd. mid) „ein", mhd. 
in; tavern, fr. taverne, o. lat. taberna [2Bj. ta, befmcn]; ordinary 0. lat. ordinarius 
D. ordo, ordinis ardh, fonbern]; ginshop (gin, abgetilrjt au3 geneva, fr. genevre 
o. lat. juniperus 2Ba choicer ftraud); shop au3 fr. echoppe, unfer „<5cfjuppen". 

(S5 a It mat) I : entertainment, banquet, feast, treat. — Entertainment, eig. 
„ba§ unterf)attenbe ©efprad)", ift jebeS gefefltge 2Kaljl, ©afterei, ©a|tmafyl, 
roeldjeS unter ftwunben gefyalten mtrb, toobei e3 nid)t gerabe auf ©ffen unb Xrtnfen, 
fonbern ebenfofefyr auf bie Unter^attung anfommt. — Banquet, eig. „eine 
ffeinc 33anf", ift immer etn feierlid)e3, glances, befonberS pot ttifct) ftejt- 
mafyl ober ©f)renmaf)t, an bem jaljlreidje ^erfonen (auf etgene Soften) Tfydl 
netymen, „3we<f effen". — Feast, eig. „ba§ fteft", ift ber atlgemeinfte SBegriff; 
bod) nut befonberer $ucfftd)t auf bie 'JKenge unb $ojtbarfeit ber ©peifen: 
Sd>mau3, <3d)mauferet; unfer „36te". — Treat, eig. „93eljanbtung", ift 
ein 2WaljI, ein ©ffen, baS bet befonberen (Megenfyeiten gegeben mirb (an enter- 

Ploepper, «nglif<$e ©ijnonpmlf. 11 
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taininent given as an expression of regard; as a parting treat) Webster. SDton 
nterfe nod): repast = SWafyljett; collation = bic fteine 3roifd)emncu*>l&eir 
;93e3perbrot). 

A luxurious entertainment. To give an evening entertainment. A 
delicious, a splendid entertainment. To give a banquet. With hymns 
divine the joyous banquet ends. The paeans lengthen'd till the sun descends 
(Pope). A solemn, sumptuous feast. The first dish at a feast. To furnish 
a feast. A handsome treat. 

Entertainment D. to entertain, fr. entretenir (aufammengefefct an§ lat. inter u. 
tenere); banquet, fr. banquet, it. banchetto; feast, fr. fete, altfr. feste, &. lat. festa, 
eigenttia? tyluxal ». festum [S3 dhja-s, anMkbtig fetn]; treat, f. befmnbetn. 

(tfnttUHfl, %rt: kind, species, description. — Kind, junddjft: ba§ 
naturlidje £cibe3gefd)led)t, miinntid) obcr wetblicf), bfb. boS 9Jcenf($en = 
gefdjledjt; im gerob&nlicrjen ©ebraud) bejetdjnet e§ etne oflgemeinc Wnlidjfeit in 
aftyettfdjer wie pl}t;ftfd)er SJejiefmng: Slrt, ©ovte. — Species, eig. „$tnblicf, 
Hnfdjein", ift ein mtffenfcfyaftlidjet 2Iu3brucf, biencnb jur ©tntfjetlung oon 
Xingen nad) Mjren aufteren ober tnncrcn ©igentfjiimticfjfetten, unfer <5pecieS. 

— Description, cig. „93efa)reibung, ©tftarung, ^Definition"; bonn ba3, ma§ 
unter cine ^Definition getybrt, ®attung, 'ftrt. 

Human kind; female kind; canine, feline kind. There are several kinds 
of violets, but the most fragrant is the earliest, thence called the March 
violet (Aikin's Nat. Hist.). Kinds of eloquence, of style, of music, of govern- 
ment, of painting, of soil. Shakspere's plays are not in the rigorous and 
critical sense either tragedies or comedies, but compositions of a distinct 
kind (Johnson). See what kind of a man he is. I remembered what kind 
of letters you had sent me before (Ainsworth). I wrote you word before, 
what kind of oration Pompey s was (id.). A species of the horse, of the dog, 
of madness, of fever, of cloth. What is the most odious species of tyranny ? 
;Tox' Speeches). The plates were all of the meanest description (Macaulay). 
His love was of a most characteristic description (id.). 

Kind, altengl. kyude, 9?atur, 2trt, ags. cynd; species, d. lat. species spak, 
fefcn]; description, fr. description, ». lat. descriptio [SBj. skrabh, eingraben]. 

$C&tCt: territory, dominion, domain. — Territory, eig. „ba3 ju etner 
Stabt gefybrtge $tcfcrfeto", ift in meiterev SBebeutung baS ©ebtet al$ £f)eil eineS 
VanbeS, I'anbftrid). — Dominion, cig. „eigeMiJum3ved)t", ba3 ©ebiet al$ 
SBejirf ciner Jperrf d^af t. (The dominions of a king; the Queen's dominions). 

— Domain, junadjft ba$ ju einem fyerrfdjaftlkben Sifce gefybrige Vanb, fpecicU: 
StaatSgebiet, ©taatStanbeveien, unfer „$>omame"; audi fig. 2)ian mevfc: 
©ebiet, fig. = Nereid), province, department, sphere (bic (spfyare). The im- 
portant affairs in which this prince was subsequently concerned fall mostly 
within the province of English history (Moore). The province of eloquence. 
He immediately applied himself with great industry to every department of 
knowledge which was connectod, however, with the duties of his office 
(Graham). That is out of his sphere. The narrow sphere of our observation. 

The territories of a republic, state, city, company. The territory of 
the Hudson's Bay Company; the territories of the East India Company, of 
the United States. The kingdom of England over which our municipal laws 
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have jurisdiction, includes not by the common law either Wales, Scotland, 
or Ireland, or any other part of the king's dominions, except the territory 
of England alone (Blackstone). The donations of bishoprics the kings of 
England did ever retain in all their dominions, when the pope's usurped 
authority was at the highest (Davies). 

Territory, o. lat. territorium [SOB3. tars, biirr fein]; dominion, D. lat. dominium 
[2Bg. dam, gasmen]; domain, fr. domaine, mlat. domanium. 

Wcbilfcet: educated (j. (Srjteljung), cultivated (f. SSitbung), refined, 
civilized. — Refined, eig. r/ getdutcrt", burd) (5r$iel)ung unb Unterric^t oerebelt, 
gebtlbet bon Sttten unb £eben§roetfe. ©egenfafc: coarse. — Civilized 
mirb gebvau<f)t bon ber SBtlbung be3 ®etfte§: aufgeflart. 

Refined manners, language, style, taste, intellect. Such sale of con- 
science and duty in open market is not reconcilable with the present state 
of civilized society (J. Quincy). 

Refined, \. fein; civilized, f. »iltomg. 

Mc&vautf), ®CH>0l)tt!|CU*): usage, custom, habit, practice. — Usage, 
eig. „5Jenufcung einer <®aay, tft eine ©erootynljett, roetcf)e burd) ba3 fogcnannte 
^perfomnten obcr tm Saufe bcr 3^^c bit unS etngeftifjrt unb berbtteben ifi 
— ber allgemein etngefityrte S3rau<f) bon Alters Ijer. — Custom, urfp. „bte 
gemo^nte regelmafetge ittbgabe", tft ehte eingewurjelte ®eroofynf)ett, aucf>: 
etn in bte ©ttten etneS $oIfe£ ober etnet grbfeeren Sfojal)! bon 'Jfcrfonen ttber= 
gegangener ©ebraud), ber fid) aflerbtngS in jebem 3ettalter anbern fann. — 
Habit, junddjfl ^altung, SBefct)affenr)ett, fpeciefl: ©eroofyn^eit in fjolge eineS 
natihltcfjen $ange§: bte 2lngeroof)nfyeit etne§ $nbibtbuum§. ©benjo usual, 
customary, habitual. — Practice, eig. „bte 9lu§ttbung", ber roieberfyolte 
S3raud) bon ©troaS (constant use); etwa gletdj unferem „UfuS". 

It has now been, during many years, the grave and decorous usage of 
Parliaments to hear, in respectful silence, all expressions, acceptable or un- 
acceptable, which are uttered from the throne (Macaulay). With the national 
assembly of France, possession is nothing, law and usage are nothing (Burke). 
Usages of society. Ecclesiastical rules and usages. Long usage is a law 
sufficient (Hooker). Habit becomes a second nature. Custom is a tyrant. 
According to custom. Custom requires it. National customs. It is a custom 
in England to repair to the seaside in the autumn months (Smith). To 
follow one's old custom. To lay aside old customs. To bring up new 
customs. It is of a great advantage when the customs of a nation are such 
as are likely to lead to good habits among the people (Graham). A creature 
of habit. To have, fall into a habit. A man of very shy, retired habits. 
To get a habit of speaking in a proper manner. His courteous and attentive 
ease of deportment had been probably improved by the habit of deceiving 
others, rather than impaired (Bulwer). Habit of liberality, of piety. Obso- 
lete words may by revived when they are more sounding or' significant, 
than those in practice (Dryden). The practice of splitting freeholds for the 
purpose of multiplying votes dates from this memorable struggle (Macaulay). 

Usage, fr. UBage o. mlat. usagium [Sh. av, bcroafjren]; custom, f. &bgabe; 
habit, fr. habit n. lat. habitus [2B3. kap, faben]; practice, mlat. practice, 0. gr. 
nouxtixrj. 

11* 
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*) Taylor: @o oft usage gebraudrt roirb, IS&t ft* bafiir aua? custom ftfcen, roie- 
woljl minbet frdf tig ; aixr a custom ifl nidjt notfjroenbig a usage. A custom ifl blo$ 
bad, toa§ oft toiebcrfjott toirb; a usage mufj f omotjl oft toicbcr^olt al§ audi oon fdwn 
langcm ©eftanbe fein; ba(jcr famt man oon a new custom, abtx nic^t oon a new 
usage rebcn. 

Wcbraurfjcn: f. Sebienen. 

Htbnvt : birth, nativity. — Birth, 1) ba§ ®eborenwerben; 2) *b = 
pa mm una, $erfunft. — Nativity roirb toon bcr ©eburt Gbjifli, ber 3 U "3= 
frou 3Waria unb gemiffer £eitigen gebraucfyt; bann ate affrotogifaSer SluSbrutf: 
bic Beit, ©tunbc obet %xt ber ©eburt, fcfb. in fflttrfftajt auf bie ^onffcllation, 
bie ftatitoitat. 

The birth of a son. Citizens by birth. A birthd&y; of good, of mean 
Wrtf. An untimely, premature birth. The feast of Christmas is observed 
in memory of Christ's nativity ^Webster). To cast, or to calculate one's 
nativity. 

Birth, ags. byrd, goth. gabauTbs, mhd. burt; nativity, fr. nativite ». lat. 
nativitas [Sj. gna, seugen]. 

(tfcrf: coxcomb, dandy, fop, puppy. — Coxcomb, eig. „§alraenfamm", 
bann bic ftigur eineS $afmenfamme3, ben pritoilegirte barren eternals auf ib,ren 
tbpfen trugen; bafyer ©erf, $>an3routft, ^antajr.. — Dandy, ©tufcer, 
SWobenarr. — Fop, etn ftdrfcrcr SluSbrutf, alS coxcomb: ?affe. — Puppy, 
ein noa) berdd)tlid)erer fcuSbrutf, eig. „iunger §unb", ?affe im bitterfien, facets 
benbjten Sinn: 3ierbengel, vnlg. ©djnofeL 

Coxcomb = cock's comb ; dandy, fr. dandin o. dandiner, fid? Ijin* unb berroiegeii ; 
fop, ogt nhd. foppcn — nerfen ; puppy, fr. poupee, nhd. $uppe; ju®runbe liegen bie 
lat. pupus, pupa, ©ube, 2Kdbtf>en, 5&itfelfinb. 

(Skomtfc: thought, idea. — Thought, junad)jt ber «ft be3 SJenfenS, 
bann fonfret: ba§ ©ebad)te, ba3 ©rjeugnijj be§ 2)enftoermr3gen§. — Idea, 
etg. „ber im ®etf*e gefefyene ®egenftanb", bie SSorfieUung ®bee), bie man 
ftc| im ®eifte mad)t (f. SBegriff). 

A fine-, a deep thought; second thoughts. Take no thought for to- 
morrow. To be absorbed in thoughts. Train of thoughts. Freedom of thought. 
Circle, range of our thoughts. As quick as thought. The looks generally 
show people's thoughts (Ainsworth). He has a fine way of expressing his 
thoughts (id.). Thoughts are free. He is lost in thoughts. A thought strikes 
me. Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or as the immediate object of 
perception, thought or understanding, that I call idea (Locke). A multitude 
of words are neither an argument of clear ideas in the writer, nor a proper 
means of conveying clear notions to the reader (Clarke). The train of my 
ideas was suddenly interrupted. 

Thought, |. 2>cntcn; idea, f. ©egtiff. 

<tfcbctt)C!t: to thrive, to prosper. — To thrive, 1) Don ^ffansen unb 
Sfyteren: guten ftortgang tyaben, wadjfen, june^men; 2) bitbltd): ju (EtmaS 
fommen, ®lttrf (jaben, gebeiljen. — To prosper, eig. „gtudftidi merben 
laffen", metjknj in btlblidjen <Stnne: etnen erfreutidjen 2luffd)n>ung nelnnen 
taffen, gelingen madjen*, intrans. fortfommen. • 
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Young cattle thrive in rich pastures; trees thrive in good soil (Webster). 
To thrive in health, in knowledge, bj good husbandry. Diligence and 
humility is the way to thrive in the riches of the understanding, as well 
as in gold (Watts). All things concur to prosper our design (Dryden). 
Men prosper who accumulate wealth agreeably to their wishes and beyond 
their expectations (Crabb). I'll gotten goods don't prosper. 

Thrive, altengl. thriven , beruljt ouf altn. prifa, forqcn ; aujjerbem oerroanbt 
mit ags. drifan (to drive) ; prosper, fr. prosperer o. lat. prosperare [2B$. spa-s, 
ereilcnj. 

#f ctflltrt*) : fit, apt, calculated. — Fit, gefcf>i(ft, paffenb, t a u g t i d) , 
fafyig fur, ifl bie SBirfung bet Watur ober Sftmft unb ledjntf unb gift 
Don 2Renfd)en rote con ©egenftanben. (£3 rotrb aUgemein afleinjiteljenb gebraudjt 
ober mtt ben '^rdpofittonen for, to g. S3. Do you think him fit, fyalten ©te 
ifm fur gecignet? Do you think him fit for this situation? — Apt, eig. 
„angepat$t", if* eine natttrlidje Stcpfdjaft: burd) bie Watur taugltd), trgenb 
roo$u benufct $u merben, unjer „anfteUtg"; Don<©acf)en: geetgnet, angemeffen. 

— Calculated, eig. „bere(f)net", gcmj geeignet fur (for). 

Is he fit for this employment? These verses are fit for the occasion. 
How can anyone, who is unacquainted with such employment of mind, be 
fit for heaven? (Blair's Sermons.) Those who have studied sufficiently are 
fit to undertake certain duties (Graham). It is apt for common use. The 
young mind is apt to receive either good or bad impressions (Crabb). 
If you hear a wise sentence or an apt phrase, commit it to your memory 
(Sydney). None are so apt to build and plant for future centuries, as noble 
spirited men, who have received their heritages from foregone ages (Irving). 
He is very apt to learn. These plants are calculated for our climate. A 
system of law calculated for a free people. Religion is calculated for our 
benefit (Tillotson). England abounds in all those natural resources most 
calculated to increase the prosperity of a country (Asher). 

Fit, Urfprung bunfel, togl. flat - well made, goth. fetjan to dress ; isl. fata 

— to clothe; apt, fr. apte, to. lat. aptus [SB$. ap, tniipfenj; calculated, o. lat. cal- 
culare [$83. cal-k, tjart fein]. 

*) Whately: Apt gibt merjr ben Segriff ber $3ereitCieit att ber ©ccigvietfjeit; e§ 
roirb gebraudit, uni eiu <8lcicf/nifj ober eine (rrttarung buret) eiu SMlb n%r ju beftimmen, 
roo c3 bann nid)t nur fooiel toic suitable, fonbern audi fooiel xok happy ofcer pointed 
ift. &ud) gebrctudjt in bem @inne Don liable: I am very apt to forget. Wheat on 
moist lands is apt to be blast. 

(ttffafyr: danger, peril, hazard, risk, jeopardy. — Danger, etnmologtfd) 
^SBefdjdbigung", if* bog augemeine, alltfigltcf)e 233ort : bie nafye ober feme 2R 5g= 
tidjfeit eineS moralifd)en ober pfynftfdjen UebelS, ©efafyr tin paffioen Stnne. 
(Sbenfo dangerous j. $8. danger of a contagious illness; a dangerous wound, 
a dangerous book. — Peril, eig. „^erfud), ^robe", f)at afttoen 8inn: bie un= 
mittelbar beborftefyenbe perfihitidje ©efafyr in pljtyfifdjet £>inficf)t. ©benfo 
perilous: 5. 93. Perils of waters, perils of robbers. Peril of life, of ship- 
wreck. A perilous enterprise; a perilous expedition. — Hazard, eig. „ber 
2Btirfel", ber moglidje ftafl mtt fdjltmmem unb gutem (Srfolg: bag gefafjrbolle 
ifitogeftucf, ©eftifyrltdjfeit , gctyrltdjfeit, ©efafyr in morattfdjer unb pfyrfif$ex 
^infidjt. (Sbenfo hazardous, 5. 83. To encounter the enemy at the hazard of 
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one's reputation and life. The hazards of the seas. The hazards of specu- 
lation. A hazardous attempt; a hazardous military expedition. — Risk, 
eig. „em fieiter, gleidifaut abgefdjntttener ftelS", eine ©efafjr, bic fid) termeiben 
Itijjt, unfcr SRififo, 5. S3, to run risk; to take risk; the risk of daring 
enterprises. Da3 Stbjefttn risky ftnbet fid) nur bet amerifamfdjen <SdvriftfteHent. 

— Jeopardy, cig. „gettyeilte§ ©piet", grofee ©efafyr, norjuggroctfe ?eben§ = 
gefafyv (Schmitz, Macaulay -Commentar, ©. 155 fttfjrt att ©cleg bafttr an 
?uca3 8, 28 : They were filled with water, and were in jeopardy. 

To be in, or fall into danger. To avoid danger; to deliver out of 
danger; to put one's life in danger; to be encompassed with dangers. You are 
in great peril of losing your life (Ainsworth). Let him do it at his peril. 
I answer for him at the peril of my head. At the peril of their lives, 
despatch them o'er the river (Byron). I got it at the hazard of my life. 
To give the enemy battle at all hazards. To run the hazard of a battle. 
I choose rather to run the risk of being thought guilty of impertinence, 
than to return you my thanks (Berkley's Lett). She travelled at the risk 
of her life. For account and risk. 

Danger, fr. danger, o. inlat. dangerium \u lat. damnum [ffij. da-n , lutfciten]; 
peril, fr. peril, n tot. periculum [2Bft. par, tljun] ; hazard, fr. hasard, inlat. ludus 
azardi, au§ arab. zehar, zar Stirfel, mit bent fcrtifet azzar ju sahara xotih fein; 
risk, fr. risque, jutiicf$ufuf)ren auf lat. resecare abfdmeibcn ; jeopardy, altengl. juperti, 
jeupertys, ba3 fr. jeu parti, roafyrfdjcinlicb baben ,.bic UmglanDet jur (Srfldrunfl an j'ai 
perdu ober jeu perdu" gebadrt, toorauS fid? bte fajlimme SBebcutung enttoidelte. 

(^efaufiftic(r): prisoner, captive. — Prisoner, eig. „ber tm ®efdng= 
nifj ©ifcenbe", aflgemeineS SBort fiir ©efangener (dingefperrter), nur fub= 
ftanttoifd). — Captive, eig. „etn tm Shiege jum Sffanen ®emad)ter", bfb. ber 
(internirte) ftriegSgefangene; aud) abjeftitjtfc^ gebraudjt, eigentlid) unb bitblicb 
(to take the senses captive), ©benfo imprisonment unb captivity. 

To take prisoner. A close prisoner. A prisoner of war. A prisoner 
at the bar of a court. He was several years a captive to Prussia (Mel- 
ford). Like captives bound to a triumphant car (Shak.). My woman's 
heart grew captive to his honey words (id.}. 

Prisou, fr. nrisonnier r>. lat. prensus [SGBg. gahd, faffen]; captive 0. lat. captivns 
[©j. kap, greitenj. 

ftkfditflnijj : prison, jail (aud) gaol gefdjrieben). — Prison, eig. „ba3 
Srgreifen", 1) ber Crt bet ©efangenfdiaft; 2) bie ©efdngnifjftrafe. 

— Jail, eig. Jftfiftdj", ein einjetneS, aud) finfiereS, tiefeS ©efdngntfj — fterfer. 

To put to — , to cast into prison; to break prison. General jail- 
delivery. 

Prison, fr. prison 0. lat. prensio , f. D ®.; jail, fr. geole, altfr. jaiole, au3 
lat. cavea [2B$. ku, ^ofyl fein]. 

(Sic faf;* 1 : vessel, vat, tub, cask, barrel, butt, pipe. — Vessel, jebeS @>efdf$ 
ttberfyaupt. — Vat, ein grofjeS offeneS ®eftife: #ufe. — Tub, ein offenea 
&5ljernc3 ©effifc in ber £>au3f)altung, unfet 3uber. — Cask, urfp. „§e(m", 
ein Derfd)totfene3 ©efafe ju trodenen unb flttfftgen ©toffen. — Barrel, ein 
runbeS, mebr lange§ al§ brcttcS ©cfd^, unfere Xonne; bfb. im plural in ber 
.'panbetefpradje: gaffer; al§ SluSbrud in ber ftriegSfunft in 3ufammenfefcungen, 
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roic fire-barrels; thundering barrels, barrels of earth. — Butt, bad grope 
Stttrffaft, fete 93utte, loie a wine butt, a beer butt, a butt of sherry. — 
Pipe, junadjft btc iJfeifc aid 93ladtnflrument, bann jut 93ejetd)nung t>erf(^icbener 
ri%enartiger ©efdrje bienenb, fo befonberd bad tange 2Betnfafc oon 162 ©at= 
loncn. — 2>ad Teminutibum fyeifct pipkin. 

Vessel, altfr. vessel, x>. lat. vascellum vas, umrjiiflen]; vat, 9icbcnform t>. 
fat, ags. fat, alts, fat, ndl. vat; tub, ndd. tubbe; cask, fr. casque; barrel, fr. 
banl, mlat. barile; butt, ags. bytte, ahd. put in. ogt. fr. batte u. mlat. butina, 
glafaV, pipe, fr. pipe, 0. mlat. pipa. 

*) Tubs roerben namentlidj bie gajjaxu genannt, in benen man franjoftfd>en 
liqueur einfdjmuggelt (Hoppe, SupplemenM'erifon). 

(^CfolflC: train, attendance, retinue (suite), escort. — Train, cig. „3ug, 
9?eir)e", jebed ©efolge Uberfyaupt, bef!et)enb aud i^erjonen, SBagen, ©epacf. — 
Attendance, cig. „$lufmerffamfeir auf etmad", bejeidmet bteientgen, wetdjc jui- 
cer grbrjcrung bed Romped obev bed £>ienfted r)alber fid) in bev (Suite etned 
©rofeen befinben, SReifegefotge, bie beglettenbe 2)tenerfd)aft. — Retinue 
(suite), bad ©efolge, bie SBegteiter unb 3)ienerfd)aft (a train of attendants) 
ber ®r often, bie Suite. — Escort, bad ©efotge gum Sdjufe gegen ©efar)v 
unb Sfagriff: <Sd)ittjgeleite. 

As the funeral train approached the grave, the parson issued from the 
church porch, arrayed in the surplice, with prayer-book in hand, and attended 
by the clerk (Irving). Princes and nobles never go out on state or public 
occasions without a numerous retinue (Crabb). Elizabeth appeared in all 
her splendour, accompanied by the great officers of state and with a numerous 
retinue of lords and ladies, dressed in their most gorgeous apparel (Lingard). 
The attendance of a prince. Lady C. was in attendance upon the queen. 
A strong escort is necessary in travelling through unfrequented and danger- 
ous roads (Crabb). 

Train, fr. train o. mlat. traha, @cfjleifc — 5 a f? r 3*ug ofyne WSber [SBj. targh, 
Itcfen]; attendance, f. begleiten; retinue, altengl. retenue, altfr. retenue o. retenir, 
lat. retinere, raegen ber ©egriffgentroidlmig fttt)rt Wedgwood 3, 68 an: "retinue, a 
holding a train of retainers or persons holding of or dependent one"; suite, f. §olge ; 
escort, f. begtciten. 

(^egCltD*): region, country, part. — Region, etg. „3ttd)tung narf) trgenb 
einer <2eite f>in", ©egenb bem $ltma nad): $ i nun eld ft r id). — Country, 
eig. „bad (bem 33efdf»auer) gegenttberlteqenbe £anb", ©egenb narf) S3oben unb 33e= 
rootynern: £anbftreo?e. — Part, etg. „ber Xty'il", ber SDiftrift; gettjofynltd) 
tm ^(urat. 

Ethereal or celestial region. Planetary region. The regions of heat 
and cold. I know this country very well. A plain country. This country 
is well cultivated. To live in a fertile country. The serious deficiency in 
the usual crops in some parts of Ireland has rendered necessary special 
precautious on the part of my Government. All parts resound with tumults, 
plaints and fears (Dryden). 

Regiou, fr. region o. lat. regio [Sj. rag, flrecfen] ; couutry, fr. contree o. mlat. 
contrata [S3, sakam sa, mit u. ak, gebenj ; part, fr. part, 0. lat. pars [©$. par, maajen]. 

*) ©egenb, Umgegenb, environs; ©egcnb in ber ©tabt, ©tabttljcil, the quarter, 
the ward, part. In which quarter of the town do you reside? Do you know this 
(that) part of the town? (Skgenb, etne beflimmte ©telle, spot.) 
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® CflCttfettifl*) : mutual, reciprocal. — Mutual, cig. „auf Xaufcf) gegeben", 
bejetdjnet eincn freimiUtgen SluStaufd) unb ben Wtxtyx mit etnanber: 
mecf) felfcttig. — Reciprocal, etg. „auf bemfelben 2Bege juratffeljrenb", 
besetd>net cine f d) u I b t g e (grroibetung (£eifhmg unb ®egenleiftung) : g e g e n - 
fetttg. ©benfo mutuality unb reciprocity. 

Mutual love, advantage, assistance, aversion, friendship. Only once 
during the year had she heard of Julie; she had been seen by a mutual 
friend at Paris, gay, brilliant, courted and admired; of St. Amand she heard 
nothing (Bulwer). Let us celebrate this festival with mutual consent (Ains- 
worth). By this benefit you mutually oblige each other (id.). Reciprocal 
ties, bonds, rights, duties. Reciprocal verbs, terms, relations. The hus- 
band and wife are reciprocally bound to keep their vow of fidelity (Crabb). 
Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal concessions (Johnson). 

Mutual, fr. mutuel u. lat. mutuus [2Bj. mu, bercegen]; reciprocal, fr. rdciproque 
0. lat. reciprocus pra, oor]. 

*) Mutual implies nothing as to time or order of action. Reciprocal involves 
an idea of priority and succession. The attachment was mutual would mean simply 
that it was felt on both sides; that it was reciprocal, that what one had given 
the other also had returned (Smith). 

{StegenftttN&*); object, subject, matter, topic, theme. — Object, eig. 
„ba§ ©ntgegengemorfene", ber ©egenjtonb at§ toorfyanbeneS $>tng, bet 
n?af)rgenonimene @egenftanb, bann aucr) befonberS ber g!etfttg crftrcbte 
©egenftanb (8toecf). — Subject, eig. „ba§ Untertiegenbe, Unter=, Unten^in= 
^emorfene", ber ®egenftanb alS ©ujet ober % \) e m a , ber abfcutjanbelnbe 
©eaenftanb. — Matter, eig. „ber (#brper=) ©toff", ber ®egenftanb bem 
^ntjalte, ber SWaterte nqd); l)auftg in ber Umgang3fpracf>e, mic a matter 
of twenty pounds; a matter of seven miles; it was a matter of a guinea. 
— Topic, eig. „<2tefle (etner 9Jebe)", bev ljauptfacf)ltcfje, mefentltd)e ©egenfianb 
etner Unterljattung, 9flebe, ^rebtgt, etne§ ©ebanfenS, SBeroetfeS: £>auptpunft, 
tfernpunft, Cuintefenj. — Theme, eig. „©afe", bte Slufgabe, ber @egen= 
ftanb, mortiber ^em. fcfjretbt, fprtd^t, unfer „£fyema". 

Have you a mind to see the rare objects which are to be exhibited 
there? (Taylor.) By carefully examining every object brought under your 
notice, you will enrich your knowledge (Asher). We should sufficiently 
weigh the objects of our hope (Addison). The object of all his endeavours 
is to secure the throne to his son and heir (Asher). His conduct became 
the subject of much dispute (Taylor). What was the subject of his con- 
versation, — of this tragedy? Cromwell's religion must always be a subject 
of much doubt, and probably of doubt which he himself could hardly have 
cleared up (W. Scott). Can you repeat to me the subject of his discourse? 
It is a difficult matter to treat. The topic of his lecture held in the Uni- 
versity was briefly as follows. The topic of his sermon was about the 
verse: Blessed are the merciful. The theme of his discourse was very 
interesting. 

Object, fr. objet, 0. lat. objectum; subject, fr. sujet, n. lat. subjectum [S3, 
ia, ge&en madjenj; matter, altengl. matere, altfr. matere, fr. matiere, ». lat. materia 
[ffij. ma, bilbcnj: topic, urfp. SSbj. fr. topique, lat. topicus, gr. xomxog, 0. tdnoq-, 
theme, fr. theme, lat. thema, gr.&ipa, ju t<^/, ial fefce. 
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*) "Philosophically, object is a term for that about which the knowing sub- 
ject is conversant; what the schoolmen have styled the materia circa quam". (Sir 
W. Hamilton). In philosophy we meet with the compound term subject-matter; 
this is distinguished from object-matter. For instance, of philosophy at large, 
it might be said, that its subject-matter is truth; its object-matter, happiness 
(Smith). 

(^egCtlWattift*): present, actual. — Present, eig. „born feienb", l)gegen= 
mat tig, jugegen fetenb, im ©egenfafc bon absent; 2) ber jefcigen 3eit on= 
gelj8renb, jefcig, im ©egenfafe Don past unb future. — Actual, etg. „tljdtig", 
bann roirrtid); baramS ljerborgegangen : jefct mirflid), in SSejiefiung auf 
bie $eranbertid)feit bev ^erfonen unb Buftanbe. 

To be present. The present king; the present month. These things 
have I spoken to you, being yet present with you (John. XIV, 25). The 
present session of Congress. The present tense. Actual state of matters. 
Actual world. The actual situation of the country. 

Present, fr. present o. lat. praesens [2Bg. as, fcin]; actual, fr. actuel u. lat. 
actualis [Sj. ag, treiben]. 

*) Now al3 9tbj. present ift roenig iiblid} ; bod) tieft man nod) the now king, 
queen. Webster t>a'U now atS »bj. |iir Deraltet; alS S3eifptel filbrt tx an: Our now 
happiness (Glanville). 

(tfefltter: opponent, adversary, antagonist. — Opponent, eig. „ber (£nt= 
gegenfiefjenbe", ber &ur ©egenpartei ©efybrtge; aud) afabemifd), bet 
XiSputationcn (Opponent). — Adversary, eig. „einer, ber entgegengefehrt ift", 
bev allgemeinfte ^u^brurf filr jeben ©eg iter, im Brelbe, in ber iMitif, bor 
©erid)t. 3 m olteren (Snglifd) bat e3 borjug^roeife ben Sinn be3 beutfd)en 
ftfirferen ,,933 iber farmer", j. 33.: "The adversary and enemy is the wicked 
Haman (Esther VII. 6). — Antagonist, eig. „©egenfumpfer", 3? er tret er 
ber entgegengefefcten 9J?einung, be3 entgegengefefcten ©n ft em 8; bfb. ©egner 
im ftuxifampf. 

The name of Boyle is indeed revered, but his works arc neglected; 
we are contented to know that he conquered his opponents, without inquiring 
what cavils were produced against him (Johnson). Adversaries throughout 
life, they esteem each other too much to be enemies (Taylor). Those dis- 
putants convince their adversaries with a sorites commonly called a pile of 
fagots (Addison). Scaliger and Petavius among the French; Boyle and 
Bentley among the English were antagonists. 

Adversary, lat. adversarius [SB*, vart, tebren]; antagonist, fr antagoniste, lat. 
antagonista, gr. fozaytovtoTfa («vr/gegen unb uywvl^eo&ai tfimpfen); opponent, lat. 
opponens, opponentem [S3, san, geroabren]. 

(ttcfyfllt = ©efotbung: appointment, salary, allowance, pay, stipend. — 
Appointment, eig. „ftcftfe&ung", biefirirten (£tnfunfte einev Stette. — Salary, 
eig. „(£aIsfolb", bfb. ^afyreSgefyalt ber lj8f>eren mie nieberen Seamten. — 
Allowance, eig. „GhIaubnitj, iSinraumuug", bann bie eingerdumte ©ejafylung, 
;2Bod)engetb, 9j?onat8gelb, ^[ab,rgelb, ftirum, £afd)engelb); bfb. ba3 jugeftanbene 
^afyr e3gef) alt ber (jbheren SBurbentrdger be3 ©taateS. — Pay, etg. 
„$3e5af)iung", @otb ber Sotbaten. — Stipend, eig. „93eitrag3$a()lung", fefieS 
©efyalt, <5 0 1 b / 2 ofjn (settled pay, wages), taglid), monatlid) obev iahr= 
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lid) fleaa^It; in ©cfjottlanb ]bie ©efolbung bcr ®eiftlid>en, ber fD?agifbrat§* 
perfonen. 

An expense proportioned to his appointment and fortune is necessary 
(Chesterfield). As to my salary, he told me I should have twenty-four 
dollars per month (Smith). Several persons, out of a salary of five hundred 
pounds, have always lived at the rate of two thousand (Swift). The per- 
sonal allowance of the nabobs, amounting to more than three hundred 
thousand pounds a year, passed through the minister's hands (Macaulay). 
Does your father make you any allowance? Brave soldiers, doubt not of 
large pay (Shak.). From the time of the siege of Veii, the armies of Borne 
received pay for their service during the time which they remained in the 
field (Smith). Warren Hastings' own stipend amounted to near a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling a year (Macaulay). The stipends of the most 
useful part of the clergy are often not greater than the earnings of a hire- 
ling mechanic (Knox). 

Appointment, f. crncnnen; salary, fr. salaire o. lat. salariam sar, ftrBmtnl; 
allowance, f. ertauben; pay, fr. paie d. payer, lat. pacare [2Bj. pag, binbenj; stipend, 
altfr. stipende, o. lat. stipendinm [SB3. sti-p, feflfleflen]. 

$ el) alt = innercr 2Bertl) (intrinsic worth): value, standard. — Value, 
eig. „ba§, ma§ etroaS roevtfy ijt", ©efjalt, bic nolle 93 e b e u t u n g eine§ 2Borte§, 
einev ^rafc u. f. to. — Standard, eig. „ba§ ^uSgebreitete", fteingeljalt 
non 2Wun$en. 

The value of a word, of a phrase. The value of a book that is out 
of print is fluctuating and uncertain (Crabb). By the present standard of 
the coinage, sixty-two shillings is coined out of one pound weight of silver 
(Arbuthnot). Fixed standard of gold or silver. 

Value, altengU altfr. value, n. lat. valere [9Q&$. val, fart fcin] ; standard 
f. gabne. 

(vkljantfl: hateful, odious. — Hateful, cig. ,,1)00 con §ajj", ber ftttrfere 
§tu§brurf: fyaffenSroertfy, abfcfyeultcfj, faft = detestable; ebenfo hatred, $0& 
Slbfcrjeu. — Odious, eig. „ner^ajjt", tya jjerregenb, bem §affe auSgejefet; oft 
= irksome, rotbrig; ebenfo odium, 3$erfyo{jtf)eit. 

Hateful tyrants; hateful vices.' There is something particularly hate- 
ful in the meanness of cringing sycophants. I cannot but praise his hatred 
of affectation, but I must greatly condemn his hatred to the Catholic church 
(Melford). He returned a practical seaman, but with a hatred of the kings' 
service (Southey). Odious measures; odious smells; an odious sight He 
rendered himself odious to the Parliament (Clarendon). Nothing was more 
odious than the attempts of James to introduce popery. His name was 
odious for breach of faith. Inventors of new taxes, being hateful to the 
people, seldom fail of bringing odium on their master (Davenant). The 
odium and offences which some men's rigour and remissness had contracted 
upon my government, I was resolved to have expiated (Graham). 

Hateful, ags. hete, goth. batis, nhd. $a{j [ffij. kat, fjaffen]; odious, fr. odieux, 
»• lat. odiosus [S3, vadh, flojjen, fffifagen]. 

(ttcfjeim, t)Cimltcf): secret, clandestine, hidden, covert, occult, latent, 
privy, underhand. — Secret, eig. „abge|onbevt", 1) g e Ij e t m , t) e i m 1 1 d) uberfyaupt. 
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®egenfafe: offenbar, effentttd^ ; 2) abftd)tlid) gefyeim ge^atten. — Clandestine, 
eig. „berborgen Dor bein Jag bon $)tngen, bie bcm ©cfefce ober 

ber aWorat ^uroiber fmb: berftofylen (uner(aubt). — Hidden, cig. „&erffrtft", 
gefliffentltd) berfyeimlid)t, tote a hidden plot, a hidden intention. — 
Covert, cig. „bebecft'" unfer „berbecft", in bcm ©inne bon IjtnterlifHg, rate 
a covert allusion. — Occult, cig. „burd) cine £>UlIe unfidjtbar gemad)t": ber- 
borgen, ben SBltcfen entjogen (ein rotffcnfcf)afttid^cr SluSbrucf), ate occult 
diseases; occult sciences; occult causes. — Latent, cig. „berborgen feienb", 
im IDunfeln liegenb, nicfjt teid)t ju ergriinben, aud) wiffenfd)af ttid) , mie a 
latent motive; a latent motive of mischief; latent springs of action. — 
Privy, eig. „l)erborragenb" (gefonbert), bfb. gebtaucfolid) in Siteln, mie Privy 
chamber; Privy Council; Privy Councilor; Privy Seal or Signet; Lord Privy* 
Seal (©efyetmfiegelberoafyrer). — Unterhand, eig. „unter ber §anb", fyetmttd), 
berftecft, (usually implying meanness or fraud, or both) (Webster). 

To keep secret. It is my secret wish that he might be prevailed on 
to accompany me (Byron). Secret league. A secret spy. The cruelty of 
this boy, which he had long practised in so secret a manner that no 
creature suspected it, was at length discovered (Cowper). 
My heart, which by a secret harmony 

Still moves with thine, joined in connection sweet (Milton). A 
clandestine marriage. Conspirators have many clandestine proceedings and 
secret meetings. Clandestine machinations. But his enemies were industrious : 
and while they affected to remain neutral, clandestinely employed the services 
of certain females (Lingard). A hidden purpose of revenge. Some men have 
an occult power of stealing on the affections (Johnson). Pythagoras' golden 
rules and his golden thigh were in especial veneration in Magna Graecia, 
and out of his occult numbers, his followers extracted numbers of occult 
doctrines (Bulwer). Every breach of veracity indicates some latent vice, 
or some criminal intention which an individual is ashamed to avow (Smith). 
Unterhand dealings. Unterhand detractors (Addison). Baillie Macwheeble 
provided Janet, underhand, with meat for their maintenance (Scott). 

Secret, fr. secret, d. lat. secretus [2B$. skre, fdjetben]; clandestine,^ fr. clan- 
destin, u. lat.. clandeatinus [SEBj. kal, fatten]; hidden ». hide, ags. hydan, einer 
^Bunel mit hyd, §aut, ML gr. xv&tiv in ftcp aufnetjmen unD nerbergen; occult, fr. 
occulte, d. lat. occultus kal, fyebjen]; covert, altfr. covert, D. lat. co-opertus 
[SJBj. par, macbenj; latent, fr. latent d. lat. latens [9Bj. ladh, oerlaffen]; privy, fr. 
prive, d. lat. privns |2Jlj. pra, corn]. 

(s> cl> cit : to go, to walk. — To go bejetdmet bo.3 ®ef)en im aUge = 
mc in ft en al3 33ercegimg bon einem Ort aum anberen, fet e3 ju ftufee, ju fferbe, 
ju iBagen, ju SBaffer. — To walk be^t ftcfy auf bie Slrt be3 ©angeS: 1) ju 
§UB gefjen; 2) im ©Arm (regelmajjig obcr raftft) ge^en; fpajicren 
s]etyen = to take a walk. 

Shall you go in the carriage? No, I shall walk. I go to town every 
other day ; sometimes I walk all the way, but mostly I go by rail (Ashen. 
Ou going to church last Sunday, I met an old woman with a little girl 
walking by her side, who reminded me very much of my own little daughter, 
(id.). Do not walk so fast; I am too tired to keep up with you (id.). If 
you want me to go with you, you must learn to walk at a more moderate 
pace (id.). 

Go, ags. gan [2»j. ka, ge&eu]; walk, f. ®ang. 
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(#etft: spirit, mind, intellect. — Spirit, eig. „3ltf)em", mirb im (Sng= 
lifcben in fafi alien SBebeutungen unfereS 2Borte3 „©eift" gebraudjt, fyauptfad)licf) 
aber = animation, life, vivacity; in lefeterem Sinne mefyr im "Jtfurat gebraud)= 
ttrf>: spirits = geiftige fyrifdje, rote in high or good spirits, full of spirit or 
natural fire. — Mind, urfp. „@rinnerung", bcbcutct oorrotegenb $>enfDer= 
mogen. — Intellect, eig. „(£tnfid)t", ba3 (Srfenntnifeoermogen (SBerftanb). 
(Sbenfo spiritual (unforpetttd)), ©egenfafc : material, corporeal; mental, ©egen= 
fa£: bodily; intellectual, ©egenfafc: sensual. God is a spiritual being. Mental 
faculties; mental operations; mental sight; mental taste; mental pains; 
mental gifts. Intellectual powers; intellectual enjoyments; intellectual world. 

A good, or excellent spirit. The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. 
He was accounted at Athens a man of a fine spirit (Ainsworth). He an- 
swered me with much spirit. To gather one's spirits. Spirit of the time. 
I am standing in the spirit at your elbow. Neither climate nor poverty..., 
could tame the desperate audacity of his spirit (Macaulay). As the body 
without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also (James II, 26). 
Absence of mind; cultivation of the mind' exertion of the mind; poverty 
of the mind; presence of mind; weak of mind\ production of mind; dis- 
order of the mind; the tendency of the mind. A man of enlightened mind, 
of a fine intellect. 

Spirit, altfr. espirit, fr. esprit, o. lat. spiritus [93$. spa, blafen]; mind, altengl. 
minde, ags. mynd, goth. muns, Snbenfen [2B$. ma, benfcn]. 

($ciftltdjc(t)l ecclesiastic, clergyman, minister, pastor, priest, parson, 
rector, curate, vicar, dean. — Ecclesiastic, eig. „roa3 jur $ird)e gefyort", 
aflgemciue SBeaeidmung fttr etnen nteberen roie Ijoljeren ®eijMicf)en. — 
Clergyman, cig. „2tfann be§ erroa'fjtten ®tanbe§", ein orbtnirter ®etft* 
Uct}er bcr ©taat^firdje, mag cr cin geijttid)e3 Stmt betteiben ober nid)t. — 
Minister, cig. „$tener (beg 2Bort3)", bcr (miniftrtrenbe) (&eifili(fie ber 
Dissenters. — Pastor, eig. „$irt", entftrirfjt unferem ,/P a ft o r". — Priest, 
eig. „etn ^tetterer", etn (Setftlidjer oljne ^Jfarre, bered)ttgt alien $mt§= 
f^anblungen, auger ber Drbination unb bet Confirmation; err)dlt ber priest eine 
©telle at3 fetbftdnbiger (Seetforgev etner ©emeinbe, jo ijeifct er parish priest, 
ober pastor. — Parson, eig. „$ird)enperfon", etn parish priest in SBoHbeftfe 
oiler 8Jea)te einer ^farrfira)e'; ton alien SluSbriicfen fUr ben ©etfltidien trdgt 
biefer aud) ben ©tempel be§ ®eljafftgen, mie 1$faffe. — Rector, cig. „£eiter", 
mdjt roefentlid) oerjd)teben Don parson. — Curate, cig. „@iner, bcr ^ttrforge 
fUr ctroaS ober ^em. f)at", ber imtSoertreter eine§ englt|d)en "^favrerS 
(rector's, parson's ober vicar's); bcr curate rohb Don bem "^farrer nad) per= 
fonlidjem Uebercinfommcn befotbet. — Vicar, eig. „6teHnertreter", ein ^farrer, 
ber nidjt ben gan^en Seljnten befommt, rote bcr rector; rooljl unferem „$farr = 
terroefer" entjpreajenb. — Dean, eig. „etn Sluffeljer aber 10", ber oberfte 
®etftlicf)e unter einem 93tfd)of, tfl ba§ |>aupt be3 chapter, b. ber ffimmtlidjen 
jur tatfjebrale gef)brigen ©etfilidjen. 

Ecclesiastic, fr. ecclesiastique, 0. lat. ecclesiasticos [2Bj. kal, rufen]; clergy- 
man, fr. clerge, clerical, d. lat. clericus (clerus - bcr Drben bcr (Seipiicben) ; minister, 
f. 2)iencr; pastor, d. lat. pastor [SSJj. pa, bjlten]; priest, altengl. prest, auS lat. sr. 
presbyter, icorauS audj fr. pretre cntftanb; parson, altfr. personne ( - cure) [ffij. 
svan, tBnen (Vanicek, @. 213)]; eigentlicp bod) oon nquatonov ('?); rector, o. lat. 
rector [S&3. rag, firerfen] ; curate, 0. mlat. curatus (fr. cure) [SBj. sku, fdjaucn]; 
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Ticar, fr. vicaire, ». lat. vicarius [2Bj. vik, mccfefctn] ; deaD, »ie doyen au§ lat. de- 
canus [SB3. dak, faffen], decern (oie ©umme bet ^finger). 

(Vkiftrcid) (f. fflfjtg unb gefcfiicft): clever, ingenious, intellectual, brilliant, 
bright. — Clever, urfp. in bet SBebeutwtg- flebrig , glatt unb jdfje, bejetdjnet 
eine fdmefle §affung3gabe unb ®eroanbtfyett be3 ©etfie§: fd) ar f f icfjttg, in 
getfttger rote prafttfdjer £>tnfidit, ettoa unferem „gen?anbt unb gefdjetbt" cnt= 
fpredicnb. ©benfo cleverness. — Ingenious (ntdjt &u bermedjfefo mit ingenuous, 
aufridjtig), eig. „bon angeborcner SBefdjaffenljett", getfi = unb tbeenretd) (fhtn= 
retd) angelegt). (Sbenfo ingenuity, erftnbertfd)er Sd)arfftnn, (SrftnbungSgabe. — 
Intellectual, etg. ,',bcn Setfknb betreffenb", geiftboll. — Brilliant, eig. „burcf}= 
fidjttg, njic ein (Sbelflein", burd) geifitge Slntagen tyerborftedjenb. — Bright, 
ctg. „leud)tenb fyefl", aufgeftart, fyell bon SBerfianb; bjb. fam. 

Anyone, the least acquainted with Voltaire's writings, would know 
bow little he was of an Atheist. He was too clever for such a belief 
(Bulwer). He is a clever man: he has read books, and can quote dates, 
if need be, to spoil a good joke by proving an anachronism (id.). Though 
there were many clever men in England during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, there were only two great creative minds (Macaulay). A very 
clever writer of history; a very clever debater. A clever article, speech; a 
book very cleverly written. An ingenious author; an ingenious solution of 
difficulty. An ingenious performance, scheme, model, contrivance. How many 
machines for saving labour has the ingenuity of men devised and con- 
structed (Webster). I had a most intellectual conversation with him. A 
man of bright parts. 

Clever, altengl. cliver, ags. clyfer, gefpatten (ngl. nhd. gefefjetbt 311 fdjeiben); 
ingenious, fr. ineenieux t>. lat. ingeniosus [2m. gan, jeugen]; intellectnal, f. (Setjl; 
brilliant, fr. brillant, am roafjrfdjemlidjjlen 0. beryllos. mccrgrihicr Sbelfiem; bright, 
altengl. bright, ags. briht, goth. bairhts, jufammen&angenb mit skr. bhradsch,gta'njen. 

Wei)tft: miserly, niggardly, stingy, sordid, churlish, mean, parsimonious, 
close, close-fisted, penurious. — Miserly, eig. ,,jammerlid)", f it j tg-getjig 
gcgen fid) felbjt, bjb. in ber ?eben3metfe. — Niggardly, etg. „fparfam", 
fnaufertg, fntcfertg Slnberen gegenilber. — Stingy, meljr ein bulgarer 
tebrucf: jtinfenb getjtg. — Sordid, etg. „fd)mufctg", Ijeifjt getjtg, tnfo= 
fern eS gegen bte ©efefce ber @f)re unb beS 2lnftanbe§ uerfibfet: fd)tnufeig 
get$tg. — Churlish, etg. „bauertfd), plump", unfer „j&$", (geijig an (StrcaS 
feft^attenb). — Mean, etg. „gemetn", berddjtttd) get jig. ©egenfafc: liberal 
or generous. — Parsimonious, etg. ,,fparfam'', farg in ©elbau§gaben, aOju 
fyau^alterifd). — Close, etg. „berfd)loffen", fnaufertg fparfam. 3iemltd) 
gletd)bebeutenb mit niggardly. — Close-fisted, etg. „mtt gebaOter ftauft", ftljtg. 
3temltd) gletd)bebeutenb mit miserly. — Penurious, etg. Janggejogen", gteta> 
bebeutenb mit sordid, fdimufctg gelbgeijtg. 

It was an old miserly priest, who cared for nobody but himself (Irving). 
Where the owner of the house will be bountiful it is not for the steward 
to be niggardly (Hall). Charles was, as usual, niggardly in the wrong 
place, and munificent in the wrong place (Macaulay). A stingy fellow. A 
close, hard man. A penurious niggard of his wealth (Milton). 

Miserly, ». lat. miser [SBj. mi, antnilpfen]; niggardly, altengl. niggarde, altn. 
hnoggr, fparfam: iiber bag ableitenbe ard ngl. Matzner I, 439; stingy, gu stink, 

r 
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frinten; sordid, fr. sordide o. lat. sordidus [2Sj. svarda, fdnDotj]; churlish — like 
a churl, ags. ceorl, nhd. iterl; mean, alteDgl. mcane, ags. maene ; parsimonious, fr. 
parsimonieux, D. lat. parsimonia [©3. spar, ftcbcn]; close, f. ©nbe ; penurious, o. lat. 
penuria [S3, span, jpanncn]. 

pelage : carousal, revelry. — Carousal, cig. „9f tngetrennen (fr. quarre 
aux ailes)", entfteHt ou§ nhd. ©arau3, cin Ifirmenbed Xxixit gelage; vulg. 
©aufgelage (©off). — Revelry, ©runbbebeutung : „2lufvegung", cin" 3 ed) gel age, 
berbunben mit einem (scftmauS. 

Carousal, fr. carrousc; revelry, altfr. revel, ba§ nebft fr. reveler auf lat. 
rebellis (Sj. dva, jtoci] guriicfgcfil^rt roirb. 

GJclCflCttljctt*): occasion, opportunity. — Occasion, cig. „$or= ober 
3ufaH", bie ©elegenf>eit uberbaupt: Slnlaft, 2Jeranlaffung.— Opportunity, 
eig. „bie bequeme 3eit", cine ctnjelne gUnfiige, je it gemote (Megenheit. 

To give occasion ; to take an opportunity. There were many occasions 
on which he hazarded his life freely (Scott). I have often had occasion to 
remark the fortitude with which women sustain the most overwhelming 
reverses of fortune (Irving). Every man is obliged by the supreme Maker 
of the universe to improve all the opportunities of good which are afforded 
him (Johnson). The English kings, however, occasionally took opportunities 
to insinuate, that the homage paid by the Scottish kings was not only for 
the provinces which they at this time possessed in England, but also for 
the kingdom of Scotland (Scott). I shall avail myself of the first oppor- 
tunity that offers to express to him my mind on his recent conduct (Asher). 
Opportunity makes the thief. One must take opportunity by the forelock. 

Occasion, fr. occasion, o. lat. occasiofJEBj. kad, fatten]; opportunity, fr. oppor- 
tunity 0. lat. opportunitas [2Bj. par, fdjaffeh]. 

*) He seeks a pretext, er bticht bic ©etegenfyeit ootn $aune. He took the ball 
at the rebound, cr bcnufcte bic ©etegenbeit. 

<$Clcf)Vjftmfctt: learning, erudition, scholarship, lore. — Learning, eig. 
ffbad ?ernen", ber allgemeinfte ftuSbvucf flit Mehrfamfeit; bfb. <Sd)ut = 
gelehtfamfeit. — Erudition, eig. „bte burd) Unterridjt unb SBilbung crlangte 
getebrte &enntnijj", bie gelehrte pfyilologifdie SBilbung, at3 bie $tone 
ber geiftigen 9lu§btfbung; bjb. $enntnife ber alt en ©chtiften unb 2)enf = 
maler. — Scholarship, eig. „ber <Sd)lilerftanb'', ein ©ubftitut fUr learning 
unb erudition. — Lore, eig. „ba$, rooJ gelernt roirb", bie burd) ©etebrung 
erlangte (<Sd)ul)fenntntji 

He is a man of great learning. There has always prevailed a tradition, 
that Shakspere wanted learning, that he had no regular education, nor much 
skill in the dead languages (Johnson). Two of the French clergy with whom 
I passed my evenings were men of deep erudition (Burke). The gay young 
gentleman whose erudition sat so lightly upon him (Macaulay). A man of 
my master's understanding and great scholarship (Pope). His fair offspring 
nursed in princely lore (Milton). He was versed in legendary lore, folk lore. 

Learning t>. to learn, altengl. lernen, ags. leornjan neben altengl. lere, ags. 
laeran, ogl. nnd. leljren unb lernen; erudition , fr. erudition , 0. lat. eruditio 
rudb, wadjfen]; scholar-ship, mlat. sholaris oon schola u. ship, ags. scype, nhd. fit aft; 
lore, altengl. lore, ags. lar, nhd. 2e$re. 
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®cUJ)rt: learned, lettered, literary, scientific, erudite. — Learned, 
eig. „erternt", geleljrt u&erf)aupt bon i*erfonen unb ©adjen, tuie a learned 
man, a learned treatise or publication. — Lettered, eig. „mit iBudjftaben 
berfefyen", atlgemein roif fenfcbafttid) gebilbet, nut non ^erfonen. — 
Literary, cig. „bud)ftabltd)", fcfjonn? tffenfdjaf t lid) geter) r t, mic a literary 
conversation. — Scientific, cig. „fenntnifereicf) gemcufy'', unfer „nnffen fd)afu 
ltd)", n?ie a scientific physician; a scientific arrangement of fossils; a scientific 
congress. — Erudite, eig. „au§ ber 9?oljf)eit fyerborge$ogen", ttef gelefjrt, ein 
roiffenfdjaftlidjer fluSbrutf, 3. 93. Erudite and metaphysical theology. 

Learned, f. 0. ©.; lettered, fr. lettre, 0. lat. literatus; literary, fr. litteraire, 
n. lat. literarius ri, jkeitf^n]; scientific, fr. scientifiqne, 0. lat. scientia [2B\. 
ski, ftt)eiben] u. facere fa, tfnin]; erudite, fr. erudit, d. lat. eruditus [©3. rudh, 
roacbfcn]. 

(SemttfMr (f&Cmatm (f. §err): husband, consort, spouse. - Husband, 
eig. „bet §au3=93auenbe ober SBetoofmenbe", bag gerooljnttay Sort fur @ fj e = 
mann (at$ §au3l)err). (£benfo wife. — Consort, eig. „ber gtetdjen £oofe3 
tfyeilljaftig iff', bfb. in ben 3ufanitttenfe(jungen: king consort, ber $ontggemaf)t 
unb queen consort, ®emaf)lin be3 (regierenben) $8nig3; aber the queen's consort, 
©emafyl ber regierenben $8nigin (ber feinen 9iang at3 folder fyat). — Spouse, 
eig. „ber ober bie Serlobte", ©atte, ® at tin. 

Husband, f. 8aucr; consort, lat. consors, consortis [S3, svar, filgen]; spouse, 
altengl. spous, fr epoux, d. lat. spousare [2B3. skand, fid) anbieten]. 

(i5cmaft: f. ^ngemeffen. 

(ftetnfttfjltd)*): genial, comfortable (bequem), snug, cozy. — Genial, eig. 
„3ur 3eugung gefybrig", non 9iatur Ijeiter, frofyfinntg unb munter, Don 
i^erfonen. — Comfortable, urfp. „be3 $rofte§ ftifyig", bejeta^net ba3, roaS plmfifd)e3 
SBofjlbeljagen, finnlid)e§ SBofjlgefatten, 2Bol)tgefuf)l ober materieflen ®enufj geroafjrt: 
gem ad) I id), befjagticf), gemtttfylid) - gemddjtid). — Snug, eig. „gtatt, 
jierlid)", roojjleingeriditet, roo^nlta?, bfb. in ber Umgang3fprad)e. — 
Cozy, meljr ein probinjieUer HuSbrucf : b e t) a g I i d) unb bequem; non ber 
Unterfyaltung : t r a u t i rf). 

He is a hearty, genial fellow. He is always genial. The Saxons are a 
genial people. I am not at all comfortable here. To live a comfortable 
life. A comfortable abode, retreat; a comfortable room; comfortable 
lodgings. This room is very snug. A snug farm, property. The cottage 
was small but very snug. A very cozy party. We are sitting cozily here. 
You have arranged your house very cozily. 

Genial, 0. lat. genialis [©3. gan, jcugenj; comfortable, d. engl. comfort, alt- 
engl. altfr. confort, D. mlat. confortare, ju lat. fortis, ftart; snug, altengl. snug, D. 
altn. snoeggr, glatt; cozy, o. to coze, plaubctn, ngt. fr. causer u. nhd. fofen. 

*) £ie bem Ecutfcbcn cigenU)umud)e (Sigenfdjaft „©emttUWfcit" Wfit nur 
annfifjcrnb iibcrfctjcu. SDtan merfe nocb: A hearty, good natured man, ein gcmiltb* 
lidjer 9Hcnfd?. We bad very agreeable travelling companions, urir batten eine recbt 
genuitblicfe Wcifegcfcfif^aft- A comfortable journey, cine gcmiit&(ia)c Wctfc. The fire 
spread a genial warmth through the room, eS routbe burd) baS Jeucr rett^t gemiityticb 
warm im 3immcr. 
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$cmttt!)dbefrf)afftttf)Cit*) (f. ftmne): disposition, temper. — Dispo- 
sition, eig. „$lnovbnung", ©emuthgflimmung in threm ganjcn Umfange, 
anbaltenb unb ftatig. — Temper, eig. „rechte ©intheilung", bte burd) befit mm te 
®cfiil)le herborgevufene ©emuthSftimmung ; au&) tfaune, to be in good or bad 
temper. 

A good, a kind disposition. My friend has his eye more upon the 
virtue and disposition of his children than their advancement or wealth 
(Steele). A good disposition makes a man a useful member of society, but 
not always a good companion (Crabb). A calm, a hasty, a fretful temper. 
You know that my fathers quick temper burns within me, that I am hot, 
and stern, and exacting; but one hasty word, one thought of myself, here were 
inexcusable (Bulwer). The temper of a woman is generally formed from 
the turn of her features; at least it was so with my daughter (Goldsmith). 

Disposition, fr. disposition, o. lat. dispositio san, geroSfjren]; temper, fr. 
temperament, d. lat. temperamentoin [S5$j. tap, roarm fcin]. 

*) Temper ift tocfentttcfe bic ®emiluj3art. Stfton fann bic§ itberatt auS ben beige* 
Hlgten (5igenfcbaft3to5vtern, roie and? au$ bem (Segenfafe gum $erftanbe (understanding) 
fetjen. A fiery and imperious temper. Great diversities of temper and under- 
standing. A restless and mischievous temper. Men of cautious tempers. His 
understanding was singularly slow and narrow, and his temper obstinate, harsh, 
and unforgiving. ©S briicf t aber aud) bie in einem gegebenen 3citpnnfte norfjanbene ©e* 
miitbSftimmung au8 5. the temper of the nation. @o unterfcfieibet ft* biefeS SBort 
^roeifad) non bem fpeciellen temperament, rodcfjcS ba§ S3orf)errfa)en etner einjehtcn 
SRidjtung in ber natiirlidjen ©emiitt^befctjaffen^ett bejetc&net. I have always more need 
of a laugh than a cry, being somewhat disposed to melancholy by my temperament 
(Cowper). 9Jgl. Schmitz, Macaulay-Commentar, 272. 

dfrcttlltl*) 0- gei$tg): acccurate, eiact, precise, nice, punctilious. — 
Accurate, eig. „mit ©orgfalt bearbeitet", f or gf dltig genau, bon ^erfonen; 
genau, in bem ©tnne bon „rtd)ttg unb befttmmt", bon £>ingen. ©benfo 
accuracy. — Exact, eig. „hevcm§getrteben", bon tyrfonen = accurate; bon 
2>tngen: boUfommen fo rote e§ fetn foil, bt§ tn£ ©inline genau unb 
ridnig. ©benfo exactness. — Precise, eig. „born abgefdjnitten", bon 2) in gen 
faft = eiact, aber bon mtnber umfaffenber SSebeutung: a likeness fann „exact" 
fein, aber ntd)t „precise (= punftlid), befttmmt)". 2lm rtdjttgften roirb e§ auf 
Allies angeroenbet, roaS tnnerbalb geroiffer, genau beftimmter, fd)arf abge = 
fcfcntttenev ©renjen liegt, rooburd) e§ feiner Slbftammung treu bleibt; bon 
^erfonen: ttbertrieben genau, ju pttnftltd), pebantiftf) = fingftltd). $n 
fig. ©etcutung: abgemeffen, abge&irfelt, gejroungen, 5. 23. The old 
maiden ladies were both upright in their carriage; formal, precise, composed 
and quiet (Dickens' Copperfield). ©benfo precision; mehr in bad sense: 
preciseness, roenn eS bon ^erfonen gebraudjt rotrb. — Nice, urfp. „unroiffenb, 
tbbricbt, etnfad); bann fetn, jart", bon Dtngen: 1) genau in bem 23erhattnifj 
eine§ ShmftprobuftS: regelredjt; 2) biel ©enautgfett crforbernb: bebenfttd), 
„ftfeltd)"; bon ^erfonen: (bis auf ftleinigfetten) pcinltd) genau. ©benfo 
nicety. — Punctilious, eig. „pttnftlid)", Ubertrteben genau, fletnltd) (in 
the forms of behaviour, ceremony, or mutual intercourse). 

An accurate calculator; an accurate measure; an accurate expression; 
an accurate statement. The value of testimony depends on its accuracy 
(Webster). To think, to reason, to judge with precision and accuracy. 
No man living had made more accurate trials than Reaumur, that brightest. 
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ornament of France (Colson). He is an eminent artist and his pictures are 
wrought up with the greatest accuracy (Crabb). An exact coincidence; 
the exact truth; the exact sum; the exact time; exact in payment; exact 
in keeping account. His enemies were pleased; for he had acted exactly 
as their interests required (Bancroft). He had that sort of exactness which 
would have made him a respectable antiquary (Macaulay). This lady is the 
most exact economist, with appearing busy (Congreve). An exact resem- 
blance. A precise conformity to instructions; he was very precise in 
giving his directions. Precise rules of morality. An apparent desire of 
admiration, and precise behaviour in their general conduct, are almost in- 
separable accidents in beauties (Hughes). To observe the greatest precision 
and nicety. When you have fixed proper hours for particular, studies, keep 
to tbem, not with a superstitious preciseness, but with some good degrees 
of a regular constancy (Watts). Nice proportions, rules or symmetry; a 
nice taste and judgment. Curious, not knowing; not exact, but nice (Pope). 
It is necessary to be nice as an artist in the choice and distribution of 
colours. An over nicety in the observance of mechanical rules often supplies 
the want of genius. Every age a man passes through, and way of life he 
engages in, has some particular vice and imperfection naturally cleaving to 
it, which it will require his nice care to avoid (Budgell). When Florence 
was in her splendour, the citizen was proud of the grandeur of his city, 
punctilious about her claims to respect. Punctilious in the simple and 
intelligible instances of common life. 

Accurate, o. lat. accuratus sku, foremen]; exact, fr. exact, o. lat. exactus 
ag, trcibenj; precise, fr. precis, *>. lat. praecisus [SB*, ski, fefweiben]; nice, alt- 

engl. nyce, altfr. nice. o. lat. nescius [2Bj. na ni<$t + skid, ftt>eiDcnJ ; punctilious, to. 

lat. punctillum (£8$. pug, ftedjen]. 

*) Tell me the lowest price, jaqcn B:c mix ben genaueftctt "4>rei« He knows 
the ins and the outs of it, cr weijj c8 genau. He looks too narrowly into things, 
cr ficljt aOeS ju genau. 

$ettpfc; fellow, mate, companion, comrade, colleague, associate, partner, 
confederate, pal (SlangauSbrudf). — Fellow, eig. „etner, wetter folgt", Ijat eine 
umfaffenbe ©ebeutung: 1) ®efa&rte, # amerab, ©efpiele; 2) 2lmt§bruber 
unb 21mt§geno§; ( s JHitgUeb eine§ $oflegium§, etner ©efeflfdjaft u. f. to. in bev 
fcbfur$ung: F., j. S3. F. G. S. = Fellow of the Geological Society; F. R. S. L. 
= Fellow of Eoyal Society of Literature u. f. n>. SBefonberS roirb fellow 
in 3ufmn.irtenfefeungen gebraud)t, mo e§ bann 9tttt= ober ftebengenojj bebeutet, tote 
fellow-counselor; fellow -maiden, ©efpteltn; fellow -passenger; fellow -servant 
(SDienftgenofe) ; fellow-soldier; fellow-sufferer ; fellow-traveller. — Mate, bfb. 
©fyegenofe unb @I)egenofftn; bet Styeten: 2Wannd)en, 2Bc ibd>cn. Slud) 
Xtfdjgenofc, bfb. auf Stiffen, wie a messmate, playmate. — Companion, eig. 
„33vot = ®enofe", ©efityrte in bem ©tnne toon ©efellfcfyaf ter, fur furore 
obev longere Bert. — Comrade, eig. „<5tubengenoffe", unferein „$amerab", 
toie 6d)ulf amerab, StriegSfamerab entfpredjenb. — Colleague, eig. „ber ju 
3cm. ©enommene, irmt SBetgegebene", inSbefonbere ber?lmt$genofc, tat 3s 
bruber. — Associate, eig. „ber mit ^em. ^erbunbene", ©efinnungSgenotj, 
©pieftgefelle. — Partner, eig. „ber Xljertnefymer" , Sompagnon, Hffocie\ 
— Confederate, eig. „ber 25erbUnbete", £)teb§gefdf)rte. — Pal, ein 6tang= 
auSbrutf, ©piefjgefelte, ©enoffe. 

Hloepper, dnglif^e S^non^if. 12 
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All through my travels my dog was my faithful companion (Smith). 
This companion of your pleasures, young and experienced, will probably, 
in the heat of convivial mirth, vow a perpetual friendship, and unfold him- 
self to you without the least reserve (Chesterfield). In the meantime the 
other two quadrons were calm spectators of the rout of their comrades 
(Anson's Voyages). Being yet very young, says Plutarch, I was joined in 
commission with another in an embassy to the proconsul, and my colleague, 
falling sick, was forced to stay behind, so that the whole business was 
transacted by me alone (Dryden). Every Roman Consul had a colleague, 
He is the associate of thieves and gamblers. He and his associates. His 
(W. Cooper's) friends loved him with no ordinary tenderness, yet among these 
associates there were some who molested him with fears that innocent 
gayety was in itself sinful (Cunningham). A sleeping n i U partner. A 
partner in business. Guy Tawkes retained his resolutions, till the last 
extremity, not to reveal the names of his confederates (Crabb). I became 
a pal with these boys at Billingsgate. My pals paid for me, because I'd 
got no money. 

Fellow, altengl. felawe, ags. feligean, {olgen; mate, altengl. mate gun&d)ft aud 
ndd. mat, ©tnoffe, ju bem @tamm be§ goth. mats, @pei|e get)6renb; companion, fr. 
compagnon, ». ml at. companium [SBj. sakam, mit + pa-n, nfifjren]; comrade, tr. 
camarade x>. lat. camera, gr. xanagct, getoBlbteS 3immer; colleague t fr. collegoe, 
d. lat. collega [3Bj. sakam, mit + lag, fammcln] ; associate, lat. assoeiatus [ad 3U + 
SO83. sak, folgen]; partner, 0. lat. pars, partis [ffi*. par, madjen]; confederate, 0. 
lat. confederate [ffij. sakam, mit 4- bha-dh, binbenj. 

WciaOe: straight, even, direct. — Straight, eig. „gerabe in btc £ange 
gebefynt", gerabe tm ©egenfafe &u frumm (crooked). — Even, nhd. „eben", 
gerabe in art tfometifcfyer ftinftdjt. — Direct, eig. „gefrred*t", 1) in geraber, 
forijontater 8Hd>tung fortlaufenb; 2) in geraber ?tnte ab = 
• ftamntenb. 

A straight stick. A straight line, course, piece of timber. A path 
which is straight } is kept within a shorter space than if it were curved 
(Crabb). An even number. Let him tell me whether the number of the 
shares is even or odd? A direct road. A descendant in the direct line. 

Straight, altengl. streht, ju ags. streccan, altengl. strecchen, ugt. nhd. fhracfS ; 
even, f. eben; direct, fr. direct, u. lat. directus [3Bj. rag, flrecfen]. 

<£era&C (IjerttttS)*) (f. eljrltdi, grob, often): straight-forward, bluff. — 
Straight-forward, etg. „gerabe=toormartS", be&etdjnet ben, ber oljne Umfdjmetfe 
auf ba§ 3iet lo§gef)t: gerabftnntg, reblicb, — Bluff, sundd)fi bax\ty, battn 
mit bem Webenftnn be§ $>er6en, ^lumpen: gerabe 5 u (roughly frank, rejecting 
conventional forms). 

Straight-forward, f. getabe unb anmapcnb; bluff, Urfp. unftar. 
*) Say so at once [out with it)! ©agen ©ic c§ gerabe fjetauS. 

(tfmiuitlifl, ttJCtt: spacious, roomy, capacious, commodious, wide, large, 
ample. — Spacious, eig. „au3gefpannt", l) me it au§gebef>nt, bon grofeem 
Umfange, tm ab fofuten ©imte, mie a spacious plain; the spacious earth; 
2) mehr ate gerabe nBt&tg auSgebefynt, bon tnnerer ffiaumlidjfett, ganj unjer 
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„geTdumtg", tote a spacious church; a spacious hall; a spacious drawing- 
room. — Roomy, 9f aum habenb ttberbaupt, toie a roomy mansion; a roomy 
desk; a roomy postchaise. (Segenfafc: narrow. — Capacious, etg. „faf[ung3= 
faf)tg", bejetdmet etnen bdfoeren ®rab non SRdumlic^fett , al§ roomy; Diet 
?2aum habenb, uberauS in fid) geraumig, rote a capacious vessel; a 
capacious bay or harbour; fig. Diet umfaffenb; fafjttd), a man of a capacious 
mind. — Commodious, cig. „notIcS 2>?aa§ babenb", gerabe \o, rote e3 fetn 
foil: angemeffen, r aunt ltd) bequcm. — Wide, 1) ein ©ubfrttut firr spacious, 
rote a wide plain; the wide ocean; 2) nad) ben ©etten bin roeit, rote a wide 
table; a wide highway; a wide bed; a wide hall or entry. — Large, cig. 
„baufig, reidjlid)", roeit unb auSgebebnt, nom ftlad)enraum, rote a large 
field, plain, river, expanse. — Ample, etg. „umfdnglid)", roeit nad) alien 
$id)tungen f)tn (ber Duantttat, bem bourne, bem ®rabe nad)); fig. unbe = 
grenjt, roie an ample reward; ample promises. 

In that spacious place, ships of the greatest burthen may ride afloat 
(Dampier's Voyages). A commodious house, room, chair. Such a place 
cannot be commodious to live in. Wide is the gate . . . that leadeth to 
destruction (Matt. VII. 13). But a wide sea voyage severs us at once 
(Irving). At the dawn of the succeeding morning, the wide folding-doors 
of the palace were set open. 

Spacious, fr. spacieux, o. lat. spatiosus [2Bj. spa, fpannen]; capacious, lat. 
capax, capacis kap, faffen]; commodious, to. mlat. commodiosus. [2B<$. mad, Htftaaft] ; 
wide, altengl. wide, ags. yid; large, fr. large, 0. lat. largus varg, f^weflcn]; 
ample, fr. ample, to. lat. amplus [28*. ambhi, um — berum]. 

Wercd)t: just (rightful), righteous. — Just, etg. „burd) ©efefc unb 
$ted)t gebunben", non ^erfonen, analog unferem gere d)t, red)tfd)affen; 
con <5ad)en; 1) im 8ted)t begrttnbet; 2) ber SBtlltgfeit entfpredjenb. 

— Righteous, ein fonfoptrteS SEBort: „red)t unb roetfe", rotrb jefct au3fd)ltefjlid) 
auf eine $ed)tfd)affenbett beS 93erbalten§, etnen redjtftfjaffenen SBanbel ange= 
roenbet: gottjeltg, ton reiigttffen ©runbfdfeen. 

There is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not 
(Eccles. TO. 20). 

We know your grace to be a man 

Just and upright (Shak.). A just but severe law. A just cause; 
a just war. I have just cause to hate you. A godly, righteous and sober 
life. He is fearless in his righteous cause. 

Just, fr. juste, 0. lat. justus [2Bj. ju, oerbinben] ; righteous, altengl. rigbtwys, 
rlghtwise, ags. rihtwis, toon right redit unb wise, ttug# 

Gkriuflfuflta: trifling, trivial, petty, frivolous, futile. — Trifling, eig. 
„ftetnftutfig", ttberbaupt oon gertnger SBebeutung ober Std)tigfeit: unbebeutenb. 

— Trivial, eig. „auf SDretroegen beftnbltd)", fdjtiejjt 93erad)tung in ftd>: nid>t§ 
bebeutcnb, bebeutungtoS. — Petty, urfp. „etroa3 ©ptfceS, <5d)tnale3", bem 
2Bertfye nad) gering unb nidjtSfagenb (alltagltd)), melfad) in 3u[atmnen= 
fe&ungen. — Frivolous, eig. „jerbred)ttd)", ntd)ttg unb eitel (obne roahren 
Serth) non Etngen; letchtfertig, Don ^erjonen. — Futile, etg. „wa§ fic^ 
letcht auSfdjltefeen lafjt ober au§fd)Uttet", tnt dlteren ©ngltfdj aud) f^roa^af t ; 
jefct fetd)t unb roertljloS. 

12* 
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A trifling matter; a trifling debt; a trifling affair. A dispute of a 
trifling nature. The frivolous mind mistakes trifling objects for important 
ones (Chesterfield). A trivial subject; a trivial remark. We exceed the 
ancients in dogged humour, burlesque, and all the trivial arts of ridicule 
(Addison). A petty trespass; a petty crime. The objects I pursued were 
petty, it is true — but to have any object was to reconcile myself to life 
(Bulwer). A frivolous argument; a frivolous objection or pretext. His 
personal tastes were low and frivolous (Maeaulayl. The frivolous mind 
is always busied upon nothing. It is not the ftivolous who feel satiety, 
it is' a better order of spirits fated to have no other occupation than fri- 
volities (Bulwer). Futile theories. His reasoning was singularly futile 
(Macaulay). Out of a multiplicity of criticism by various hands many are 
sure to be futile (Cowper}. If they (your diversions) are futile and frivo- 
lous, it is time worse than lost, for they will give you a habit of futility 
(Chesterfield). 

Trifling, o. to trifle, ags. trifelian, tribulan , cntktmt aud lat. tribulare [2Bj. 
tar, reiben]; trivial, fr. trivial, d. lat. trivialis [Sffij. tri, bret + vagh, beroegen]; petty, 
fr. petit, felt. UrfprungS pittfi =- minute; frivolous, lat. frivolus [SB*, ghar, reiben] • 
Don frio mit eingefdjobenem E.; futile, fr. futile, o. lat. futilis ghu, giefjen]. 

@eriid)t (f. ©rsafylung, story): report, rumour, fame, talk, hearsay. — 
Report, eig. „ba§, ma8 jurttcfgebrarfjt ttirb", bebeutet ba3 taut unb offcn 
berbrettete ®erttcf)t in ©e$ug auf befHmmtc 93egebenf)etten bcr ©egenmart. 
Urtyeber ober SBetternerbreiter finb befannt. — Rumour, cig. „ba§ ©eraufd)", 
bejeidjnet ba8 mefyr obcr manger Jjeimtia), mttnbtid) berbreitete ®eriid)t obcr 
®erebe (flying or current report) in SBejug auf cine toirflidje obcr angebltdje 
93egebenfyeit bcr ©egenroart. $>er Urfyeber ift unbefannt. — Fame, bejeidjnet 
Allies, »a§ bon eincr 'JJerfon obcr ©ad)e atS SRerfrottrbtgteit offentttct) ge= 
fagt, untcr &uten umljergeboten roirb: bie ©age, bcr 9tuf. — Talk, ctg. 
„©efa>afc", ba§ ©ere be ®injelncr bon ©rroaS unter ctnanber; bjb. in bcr 
UmgangSfpradje. — Hearsay, nhd. „<gorenfagen", bejetdjnet Ubcr^aupt ba§, ma§ 
man nidjt burd) etgene 2lnftd)t, [onbern bura) ba§ 9lnberer fennt: ba§ 
blofee @erUa)t. 

To spread a report. There was a report that the king was dead, 
which caused great grief in the country. There is a report that you are in 
love. There was a report that you came off exceedingly well. An uncertain, 
doubtful rumour. A rumour is abroad. Every battle gives rise to a 
thousand rumours. The fame of our Saviour's miracles went abroad through 
the land. The fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh's house (Bible). It 
was a common town-taZA*.. I know it only from hearsay. I speak on 
hearsay. What influence can a mother have over a daughter, from whose 
example the daughter can only have hearsay benefits? (Richardson). 

Report, fr. rapport, u. lat. reportare [Sv par, ntadjen]; rumour, o. lat. rumor 
[2B$. ru, tSncn]; fame, 0. lat. fama [9% fa, jpredjen]; talk, altengl. tulk, altn. tulks, 
©ef^rofifc; hearsay, jfg. ouS hear boren unb say fagen. 

(^cjttilfttc(r) (f. beauftragen) : ambassador, resident, plenipotentiary, envoy, 
diplomatic agent, legate, nuncio. — Ambassador, etg. „ein tm SRiitfen ftefjenber 
(Wiener)", SBotfaj after, ber ©tcttoertreter feineS fturften, bcr ©efanbte 
erfien fflangeS. 9Zad) Sifdjet, bie ^erfaffung @nglanb§, ertfttren „ambassa- 
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dors" nur in ^>art§, 2Bien, SBerltn, ^onjtonttnopel; an ben ttbrigen ipofen 
aufjerorbentlidje ©efanbte unb beboflmadjttgte 3J2tntfkcv. — Resident, eig. „ber 
^nfafftge", ift ber bc»oUmdd)tigte ®efd)aft§trager etneS §ofe§, »eld)er an bent 
betreffenben $ofe fcincn SBoIjnfife fyat (im 9lange unter bent ambassador), 
9Jcini|ter=9leftbent. — Plenipotentiary, robrtlid) „ber $eoofltnacf)ttgte", etn 
nut unbefdjranfter ^ollmadjt nerfefyener <&efanbter bet befonberen ©elegen= 
fatten. — Envoy, eig. „ber auf ben 2Beg ®ebracfyte", ©efanbter jtoetten 
Ganges mit fpeciellent Sfofrrage. — Diplomatic agent, bet biploma = 
ttfdje ©efd)aft§trager (envoy to a foreign court). — Legate, eig. „ber 
junt ©efanbten ©eroaljlte", bfb. in folgenben 3ufatnmenfe§ungen : legate a latere, 
$arbtnalbotftf)after ; legate de latere, ber ^nternuneiuS (ber nidit $arbinat ift); 
legate by office. — Nuncio, eig. „einer, roeldjer 9ieue§ Ijinterbrtngt", ber 
papftltdie ©efanbte an ben tfatfer ober ftintig. 

The commerce of the Turkey Company first occasioned the establish- 
ment of an ordinary ambassador at Constantinople (Smith). There is still 
a Nizam, whose capital is overawed by a British cantonment, and to whom 
a British resident gives commands which are not to be disputed (Macaulay). 
• Even the English resident at Lucknow shrank from extreme measures (id.). 
The British plenipotentiaries were directed to give the same assurances 
to the Dutch ministers at Utrecht (Swift). The conferences began at Ut- 
recht on the 1st of January, 1711 — 12, and the English plenipotentiaries 
arrived on the 15th (Johnson). The count de Melhos, envoy from the king 
of Portugal, has made his public entry into Bome with much state and 
magnificence (Tatler). The only diplomatic agent who had the title of 
ambassador resided at Constantinople (Macaulay). Even at the court of 
Versailles England had only an envoy; and she had not even an envoy at 
the Spanish, Swedish, and Danish courts (id.) 

Ambassador, fr. ambassadeur, o. mlat. ambasciator, wirb guriicfgefiiljrt auf 
goth. andbahts SDiener unb btefeS in bie ^textile! and unb back jcrlcgt; resident, 
fr. resident, 0. lat. residens sad, fiuen] ; plenipotentiary, fr. plenipotentiaire, 
». mlat. plenipotentiarius [2Bj. par, fallen + pat, ujetlfjaft roerben] ; envoy, fr. envoye, 
to. lat. inviare [8B3. vagh, bcuxgenj; legate, tr. legat, d. lat legatus [©3. lagh, legen] ; 
nuncio, fr. nonce, 0. lat. nnntius [©3. nu, <PronomtnaIftomm + ki, ge&en]. 

(tfejattfl (£teb): song, chant, canticle, hymn, air (aria), canto, carol, 
glee, catch, strain, ditty. — Song, btfd). „®ang", ba§ allgenteinfte 2Bort 
fur ©efang emfier rote f)eiterer 8rt. — Chant, ber metobtfdje ©efang, bfb. 
•ftirdjengefang. — Canticle, eig. „etn fletneS ©efangSfrttcf", £obgefang jur 
@§re ®otte§; im plural = The'Song of Songs. — Hymn, etg. „§eftgefang", 
bfb. ein reltgbfe§ £ob = unb SDanflieb. — Air, etg. *2uff, etn fleineS 
gefungeneS ?ieb Ijeiteren SnfyaltS. — Canto, ©efang al§ ST^cil etneS <£po8; 
bann canto fermo, etnftintmtger ©efang. — Carol, urfp. „flletfyentanj", 
frreuben* unb ^ubelgefang, rote a Christmas carol. £>te atten (£arot3 
roaren bureaus fyettere Sfubeflteber, 3. S3, auf ben fejtttdjen ©dnnetnSfopf (board's 
head). — Glee, etg, „tttft unb ftreube", £rtnf=, £afel = , ©a^erjlteb. — 
Catch, eig. ,#ang", 3lunb=,2Berf)felgefang,$anon.— Strain, etg. „<spannung", 
£ieb jum ^njiritment. — Ditty, etg. „®ebicf>t", ein i'tebdjen f^etteren rote 
ernjten ^fn^attS. 

Drinking song; military song; spiritual sang. The bard tuned to his 
British lyre this ancient song (Dryden). A marriage-son? ; a country song; 
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a mourning song; to set a song. A nurse's song to lull a child to sleep. 
The Homeric hymns; Watts' 8 hymns. Almost immediately after writing 
"English Bards and Scotch Reviewer's", Byron travelled for two years, and 
upon his return he published the first and second cantos of "Childe Harold", 
which appeared 1812. It was the carol of a bird (Byronl The carol and 
the dance. A religious, martial, civil ditty. And to the warbling lute they 
sing soft ditties. 

Song, btfdj. UrfprungS; chant, fr. chant, t>. lat. cantus; canticle, fr. cantique, 
•o. lat. canticuluni [2B$. kan, tfincnl; hymn, fr. hymne, o. lat. hymnus, gr. v/xvog; 
air, f. auSfeljen; canto, roic chant; carole, altfr. carole, o. mlat. choraula ^chorus, 
gr. yogoi)', glee, ags. gleoy, altn. gljd, ftrcubc; catch, f. crgrcifcn; strain, d. to 
strain, altfr. straindre, o. lat. stringere [SBj. stra-n-g, tjinftTcifcn]; ditty, altfr. ditte\ 
d. lat. dictum [2Bj. dak, roeifcn]. 

(ttci(f)Cttf (f. <Sd)enfung): gift, present, boon, dole, gratuity, largess. — 
Gift, btfd). „®ift", ©efdjenf bon fye&erer $anb, einc ®abe, in bcr fflegel ton 
betrdd)tltcf)cm ©ertb,. — Present, eig. „ba§, ma3 ubcrretd)t mirb", cin greunb= 
fctjaf gcfcf>enf , unfer ,/Jkafent". $n bcm gemeiniibliaVn «u3brucf „a New- 
year's obev Christmas giift" mtrb „gift" gleidjbebeutenb mit „present u gebraud)t. 

— Boon, urfp. „93ttte, ©efud)", cin ®efcf)enf, bag man au3 2Bof)ltljat unb 
®nabe gtebt. — Dole, eig. „9lu3tl)eilung", ©ejd^cnf in bem ©tnne bon<Spenbe, 
Sltmofen (nad) Grieb roenig obcr gar nidjt gebraud)ltd)). — Gratuity, etg. 
„@rfenntltd)feit", ein fret mill tgc§ &nabcn= unb @ljrengefd)enf (an (Mb). 

— Largess, cig. „retdtlid)e§ ©eben", metft ©efa>nf al3 etgennttfctge ©abe, 
mel*e unter bem £d)etn bet SBofyltfyatigfett geminnen unb befledjen fo"a, bfb. ju 
politifdjen 3roea*en. 

To bestow gifts. The gifts of heaven. The gift of industry. We 
receive gifts from God through the bounty of his Providence. To make a 
present of. To receive as a present. We are told by all travellers that 
it is a custom in the East, never to approach a great man without a present 
(Crabb). His dog, to-morrow, by his master's commands, he must carry for 
a present to his lady (Shak.). A small present. A. handsome present. 
Their salaries were, indeed, low; Elizabeth distributed her gratuities with 
a sparing hand (Lingard). 

Gift, btfd). UrfpS.; present, fr. present, f. gcgcnroa'rtig ; boon, ags. ben, altn. 
b6n = rogatio, ogl. lat. bonum; dole, 9Jcbcnform con deal, ags. dael, dal, Xljeil; 
gratuity, fr. gratuite. ». mlat. gratuitas [Sj. ghar, fetter fetn); largess, fr. largesse, 
». lat. largitio [ffij. varg, frrofcen]. 

(Skfrfiittt (f. erfafyren, fdfyig, geetgnet unb gcifrreidj) : dexterous, skilful, 
handy, smart, clever (f. gctftreid)), adroit. — Dexterous, etg. „red)tfydnbig", 
forperltm gefdjirft unb getfltg gemanbt, in bem <©tnnc bon „berfd)mtfct". 
©benfo dexterity, gertigfett. — Skilful, urfp. „getjtige Untetfd)eibung entfaltenb", 
jefct funftfetttg, funftboll, tfyeoretifd), wie prafttf d) ; nut ber frapofttion 
in ober at etfafyren in etner taft. (Sbenfo skill, flunjtfertigfeit. — Handy, 
etg. „mtt ber §anb geinatf}t", be^enb,f)uttig. ©benfo Handiness, Skfyenbtgfett. 

— Smart, ©runbbebeutung: „meb,tfmenb", bfb. gebraud)t in bem Btnne bon 
«Vfifft9» ^burcfytrteben", aber aud) in bem (Binne bon gefdjeibt (clever), 
©benfo smartness. — Adroit, eig. „gerabe", geroanbt unb befyotfen, etne 
angeborene @igenfd)aft. (Sbenfo adroitness. 
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Dexterous at manual exercises. A dexterous fencer; a dexterous 
workman; a dexterous manager. A dexterous arm; a dexterous hand. 
They smooth the plank very expeditiously and dexterously with their axes 
(Cook's Voyages). He had conducted his own defence with singular boldness 
and dexterity (Hallam). The race is won as much by the dexterity of 
the rider as by the fleetness of the animal. A skilful mechanic, artist, 
physician, lawyer. Skilful in drawing, in painting. He is skilful at this 
instrument. He is very skilful in xylography. The buckler of Nobilior, 
quickly and skilfully extended, received a blow which otherwise would have 
been fatal (Bulwer). A skilful actor. Each is handy in his way. A 
smart young fellow ; a smar't workman. He is a very adroit at the eluding 
the blows of bis adversary. To parry adroitly. Nobilior, now wheeling 
his charger, with no less adroitness than his opponent directed his spear 
full on the helmet of his foe (Bulwer). 

Dexterous, D. lat. dexter [ffij. dak, faffen]; skilful, altengl. skile = intelligence, 
ags. scile — discrimen, fdjeint auS Dent ffanbinaoifd&en ©ebiet gefommen &u fein; handy, 
altengl. hende, ags. gehende Don hand, goth. haudus; smart, altengl. smerte, baS 
SBeitere f. Mailer, II., 411, adroit, d. lat. directus [Sg. rag, rccfenj. 

($ffd)lt($t (f. ®attung): sex, race, generation, gender, genus, tribe. — 
Sex, eig. ,#bgefd)mttene§", ba§ ©efcf)led)t ^tnft(X)tttct) be$ pfyr/ftfdjen Unlet* 
fcniebeS, ob mannttdi, ob loetblid); empljattfd) ba3 metbtidje ©efdjledjt (bafirr oucb 
female or fair or softer sex). The infirmer sex tm ©egenjafc ju the stronger 
sex. — Race, cig. „©trid}, SHnie", ©cfc^Iedjt in SBejug auf Kbflamntuitg 
unb bic fid) bamit fortpflanjenben @igenfcf)aften: ©tamm (ftamilte). — Gene- 
ration, eig. „3eugung", ba8 ®cfd)ted)t3alter (SWenfdjenalter), rote the present 
generation. — Gender, fritycr: $rt, Qtattung, jefct: ba$ grammattfdje ©e= 
fcble<f)t. — Genus, etn mtfjenfdjaftltdjer SluSbrucf: ©artung tm ©egenfafc 
bon species. — Tribe, eig. „£Teiftomm", etn te<f)ntfd)er SluSbrutf: ba§ (fnfte = 
matifdj) beftimmte ®efd)led)t, Piaffe. 

Animals are divided into the male and female sex. The human race. 
The race of the South Sea islanders. The race of the Stuarts. Naturalists 
and ethnographers divide mankind into several varieties or races. The 
Caucasian race. A worthless generation. I often lamented that I was 
not one of that happy generation who demolished the convents (Johnson). 
Masculine, feminine, neuter gender. In England, the flesh of every kind 
of game, as deer, hares, and certain birds, is called venison; in the United 
States the term is applied only to the flesh of tho deer, or cervine genus 
of animals. The feathered tribe. The canine, feline tribe. As soon as the 
cold weather has departed, the larks and the whole tribe of migratory birds 
will return. 

Sex, fr. sexe, 0. lat. sexus sak, fdjneiben]; race, fr. race, t>. ahd. reiza 
(bcr ISmflufj be8 lat. radix, altfr. ra'is fiir bic engtifd&e ©ebeutung ifi ntcbt 3U oer* 
fennen); generation, fr. generation, 0. lat. generatio; gender, fr. genre, lat. genus, 
generis [©3. gan, jcugenj; tribe, fr. tribu, 0. lat. tribus [ffij. tri, brei]. 

Wcjrfjmacf : taste, flavour, relish. — Taste, eig. „tmebertyolte3 53e= 
rtifyten", l)ber ©efcf}macf3ftnn*, 2) ©mpftnbung unb Urtfyeil uber ba3 <2d)bne. 
— Flavour, urfp. „bon ber gelblitfyen ftatbe be8 Seined gebtaucfy", jefct bfb. 
2Do^lgefd)ma(f. — Relish, eig. „ein tmeberfyolteS SSelecfen", etn befonberer 
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(funftftd)er) ©efrfmiacf; fig. in bem ©tnne Don 2BoljlgefaIIen an, Wetgung 
flit (StroaS. 

To have no taste. To my taste. To have a bad taste in the mouth. 
Adverse to good taste. To have a nice taste. The taste of an orange; 
a bitter taste; an acid taste. He has no taste for trne glory. His mouth 
is out of taste. The taste of it is good. It is not to my taste. There is 
no disputing about taste. Milk and butter receive a flavour from the nature 
of the food with which the cow is supplied. The flavour of this wine or 
cigar is quite to my taste. The Philippine islands give a flavour to our 
European bowls (Addison). A fine flavour; a delicious flavour. He had 
a relish for whatever was excellent in arts and letters (Macaulay). An in- 
valid has an relish for anything. 

Taste, d. to taste, altfr. taster, fr. tater, Don einem mlat. tax it are au£ lat. 
taiare unb tangere [©3. stag, beriibjen]; flavour, to. mlat. flavor [2Bj. ghar, gelb 
fein]; relish, altengl. relese, fr. relicher; (efctcteS bcrwjt ouf bem germanifdjen Btamm 
beS nhd. iccfcn. 

($eidjret: cry (cries), clamour, outcry, bawl, shriek (scream, screech), 
yell, squeak, squall, shout. — Cry, ba3 altgemetnfte Sort: atttfulttteS 
unb unartifulirteS ©efcfyret, Don einem obcr aud) mefjreren auSgefyenb, 
rote the cry of a bird; the cry of a salesman; the cry of joy or of pain. 
— Clamour, eig. „lauter SRuf", ein Don etnet SRenge auSgeftofceneS ©e = 
fdjrei. — Outcry, eig. „Hu3ruf", bfb. &o§ngefd)iet. — Bawl, eig. „©ebeH", 
ba§ frcifd^cnbe ©efdjret (Dor fjreube ober <5d>merj). — Shriek (scream, 
screech), ba§ laute unb ptofcttdje 2lngjtgefd)tei, bag Sluf fdjreten. — Yell, 
ba§ geltenbe ©efdjtet, 3ctergefa^rei. — Squeak, eig. „ba§ Ouiefen", 
ber burcnbrtngenbe ©djmerj fdjret. — Squall, eig. „bo3 $eulen be§ SBtnbeS", 
bfb. 2Betber = unb $ inber gefdjret. — Shout, ba§ftreubengefcf|rei, 
© e j 0 u d) 5 e. 

These yelling monsters surround me with ceaseless cry (Milton). 0 the 
piteous cry of the poor souls (Shak.). To set up a cry. Great cry, and 
little wool (prov.). Senseless clamours and tumultuous cries. The people 
grew then exorbitant in their clamours for justice (Clarendon). A hideous 
outcry. The child set up a loud bawl. Shrieks, clamours, murmurs 
filled the affrightened town (Dryden). Their hideous yells rend the dark 
welkin. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, — 

The short, thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall (Pope). 

The Bhodians, seeing the enemy turn their backs, gave a great shout in 

derision (Knolles). 

Cry, fr. cri, 0. crier, nad) Diez au§ bem lat. quiritare [©3. kvas, feufaen]; 
clamour, fr. clameur, to. lat. clamor [S35j. kar, rufen]; bawl, altn. bella, ags. bel'an, 
nhd. beflen; shriek, altengl. skricke, ffanbinatoifdjer SSbfunft altn. skrikja; reciter net* 
roanbt mit ags. scrian, nhd. fdjreten; yell, altengl. yelleo, ags. gillan, nhd. gellen; 
nertnanbt mit altn. gala, fingen; squeak, togt. nhd. quieten, quaten; squall, kelt. sgal, 
©tfdjcinungen eine8 plBfetidjeu SturmeS auf ©ee; shout, nxrf)rfctoemtic&, Sftebenfotm 
con scout, urfp. baS «nrufen bet ffiaawt, altfr. escout, ogl. bte ft. WebenSort faire 
escout. — 

<Sk)d)tt)at>tfl: talkative, loquacious, garrulous, babbling. — Talkative 
fcejetd^net einfadj baS ©d)roafcen in 93e5ug ouf bte ?uft ju fpredjen: fpreaV 
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lufiig, gefptacbjg. — Loquacious, eig. „laut tbnenb", gtebt ben SSegriff etneS 
unauffjBtlidjen, iibertr icbenen 2>erlangen3 ju fprcc^en : reb f e £tg ; oft im 
ublen ©inne. — Garrulous be&eid)net cine ttbermtifcige nnb ungebttf)tticf)e 
9?eigung jur 2Kitt^eil|ainfeit: gefdjmafcig, jdjwafefyaft, baS qualttatio unb 
quantttatto tajrig wirb; meift toon atten Peuten gebraud)t. (Sbenfo talkativeness 
(©eforadjigfett), loquacity (SRebfeligfeit), garrulity (@efd)toa&igkit). — Babbling, 
nhd. „babbelnb", einfaltig fdjmafctyaft unb gefdjroafeig im fig. ©inne. 

A talkative child; a talkative fellow. 0\er-talkative. Talkative 
persons are like barrels; the less there is in them the more noise they make. 
There is no doubt but that talkativeness is greatly to be preferred to taci- 
turnity (Knox). A loquacious woman. The poor fellow is simple-minded, 
and of infinite good humour, with the loquacity and gossip of a village 
barber (Irving). Aquatic and gregarious birds, such as cranes, wild geese, wild 
ducks, and the like are very noisy and loquacious. The old man always 
grew loquacious when he had taken a glass of wine. A garrulous old 
man. The social sweet garrulity of a veteran. Pardon, my Lord, the feeble 
garrulity of age, which loves to diffuse itself in discourse of the departed 
great (Burke). A babbling fool. A babbling stream. In every babbling 
brook, he finds a friend (Wordsworth). 

Talkative, altengl. talken, munbartlicb nhd. dalken mibeutlid? fpredjen; 
loquacious, lat. loquax, acis lak, t5nenl; garrulous, lat. garrulus [2Bj. gar, 
t6nen, gacfern]; babbling, ^articip ». to babble, altengl. bablen, ift wo&t au§ bem 
Waturlautc, ben crften SSerfucfcen beg tinbeS *u fprecfan, beroorgegangen. 

(^CfeUift*): social, sociable, convivial. — Social (activ), bie ©efeflfdjaft 
betreffenb, fudjenb unb tiebenb: gefeltf a?af tlid) (fond of company). (Sbenfo 
sociality. — Sociable (passiv), fur bie ©efeQfdjaft tauglid) (fit for company): 
gefelltg, umganglid), fid) leid)t gefeltenb. (Sbenfo sociability. Social 
olfo ber 3 u fw n b; sociable bie s J2eigung unb ^iujigfeit. — Convivial, eig. „gaft* 
lid)", gefeltfdiaftUcf), lufiig bei ber gefttafel. ©benfo conviviality. 

Social interests; social pleasures, social benefits; social happiness; 
social duties. In order to while away time, our merchant, who was wonder- 
fully social, scraped acquaintance with some of his fellow-prisoners (Bulwer). 
Man is a social animal; but all men are not sociable (Smith). Although 
the Chinese are not generally sociable, he had ventured to catch the fashion 
of giving entertainments (Bulwer). Sciences are of a sociable disposition, and 
flourish best in the neighbourhood of each other (Johnson). Convivial 
meetings; convivial enjoyments; convivial board. The convivial table 
at which Ormond sat was not surrounded with a plebeian society (Johnson). 

Social, fr. social, t>. lat. socialis u. sociable ». lat. sociabilis [SB3. sak, folgeu] ; 
convivial, fr. convivial, o. lat: convivialis [SB3. gvi-v, Itben]. 

*) Social is a property of the race; sociable, of the individual. Social is 
more an epithet of manners or nature; sociable, of persons (Smith). 

Met cUfdjflft i society, company, party, rout, association, partnership, 
fellowship. — Society, eig. „$erbtnbung", ift ein aflgemeiner 9(u3brucf flit ©e = 
fellfd)aft, herein; bjb. 1) gefellfd)aftticf)er Umgang, unb ^rfonen im 
focialen $erfefyr; 2) eine ®efeflfd)aft &u fyumanen unb n>iffenfd)aft = 
Udjen 3*oe<fen. — Company, eig. „93rotgenoffenfa)aft", 1) 'JJerfonen, bie fid) 
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iibeifyaupt flefellfd)aftlid) jufaimnen ftnben, bfb. tm t>au§Ud)en Sfreife; 2) ®ejeU= 
jdiaft gu merfantilen Bwerfcn. — Party, eig. „bie }3attei", 1) cine gelabene 
®efellfd)aft; 2) cine ®efetlfd)aft Don Veuten, bie j. 33. einen SluSflug, cine 
friftreife jufammen mad)en (abcr bic ^artie, SB. £anbpartie, fyeifet nie party, 
fonbern excursion. — Rout, &una<f)fi „SRotte, Buflauf", bann grofje Mbenb* 
0ef cllf cf»af t («ffembl<$e). — Association if* eine ©cfammt^ett oon ®e= 
neffen, unfer „®enoffenf(f)aft" in politifd)er, rctigtdfer , fontmerjieaer unb 
literarifd)er §inficf)t. — Partnership, eig. „$f)eilneljmerfcf)aft", etngetragene 
£anbelggefellf(bafi. — Fellowship, gefellfd)aftUd)e 33erbinbung 
gletcbfUfyenber ober befreunbeter ^rfonen mit gleidjen ^nterefjen. 

They see a deal of society. The best society of the town is to be found 
in their house. To find one's self in good or bad society. The love of 
society is inherent in our nature. The Human Society. The Zoological 
Society. The Society of Antiquarians. Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. The Royal Society. A notorious characteristic of Eng- 
lish society is the universal marketing of our unmarried women (Bulwer). 
Vienna is inhabited by all nations and I formed to myself a little society 
of such as were perfectly to my own taste ^Montague). A literary, a 
learned society. The society of intelligent men is desirable for those who 
are entering life (Orabb). I went to them last night, and found very 
pleasant company there. To be good company. There was a large com- 
pany at Mrs. Pitt's last night. We are to have company to-morrow. 
Good company on the road, is the shortest cut (prov.). That is the great 
advantage of being introduced young into good company i Chesterfield). The 
East-India Company. An Insurance Company. The South Sea Company 
I called there last night; but hearing they had a party, I went away again. 
I thought so! said Tackleton. I should like to join the party (Dickens). 
Will you be of the party ? The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. A benevolent association. Association for investigating the 
geology, botany or archeology of a district. In my yesterday's paper I 
proposed that the honest men of all parties enter into a kind of association 
for defence of one another (Addison). In a great town, friends are scattered, 
so that there is not that felloioship which is in less neighbourhoods (Bacon). 
Men are made for society and fellowship (Calamy). 

Society, fr. societe, ». lat. societas sak, fotgen]; company, f. (Beuejj; party, 
fr. partic, o. lat. pars, partis [SSJj. par, fcfiaffcn] ; rout, altfr. route, D. mlat. rupta 
[f$h. rup, btedjen]; association, f. (SVenoO ; fellow, f. Gknojj; ship, ags. scype, 



(^efcfclitf) : lawful, legal, legitimate. — Lawful, gefefeltd), b. (. bem 
®efefc gemajj, burd) ba8 ©efe$ geftattet. — Legal, gc fefcmd jjig, b. f). red)t§= 
guttig, red)l§rcfiftig. — Leg i mate, burd) ba§ ©efe$ bered)tigt unb begriinbet, 
unfer „legitim", red)tmafjig. ©benfo lawfulness, legality, legitimacy. 

This indeed was true; but it was also true that by Cromwell's orders 
men were arrested and committed without lawful cause (Lingard). It was 
unlawful for a priest of the church of England, after the death of his first 
wife, to take a second (Goldsmith). A legal standard, test, claim; a legal 
debt, decision; legal documents. Swift's mental powers declined till it was 
found necessary that legal guardians should be appointed to his person and 
fortune (Johnson). Legitimate heirs, children. The cause of legitimate 
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sovereigns is at length brought to a happy issue (Crabb). He is one of 
the legitimate sons of the Alhambra, and has lived here all his life. 

Lawful, altengl. lagh, ags. lagu ju bem ©tamm lie lay [2Bj. lak, liegen]; 
legal, fr. legal, o. lat. legalis ; legitimate, 0. mlat. legitimatns (legitimus) [SBj. 
la<;h, licgcn]. 

Wcjirflt, 2tngefid)t (f. ©rjdjetnung, vision): face, countenance, visage, 
sight, — Face, etg. „bte ganje aufjere ©ejmlt", bcjcidjnet 1) bte ganje ©eftolt 
be* ©efufyeS, bon 9J?enfd)en unb Styeren, Singe ft d)t; 2) baS 21 nt life ©otteS; 
3) ©eftd)t, al§ anatomtfcf)er SluSbrutf. — Countenance, cig. „bet ^n^alt", 
1) ©ef icfjtSbtlbung; 2) ba3 ©eficfjt al§ 2tu§bru<f be§ ^nncrcn; fpectetl: ba§ 
freunblidje ®eft(fjt, auSfcrjliefclid) bom 3Renf(f)en. — Visage, etg. „baS<5efy:n", 
ein StuSbrucf ber s £oefte. Sight, nhd. „bie ©td)t", ba§ ©efyoermbgen, ba§ 
bltcfenbe Sluge felbji ([. Sltcf). — 

A cheerful, a laughing face. A face of gravity and piety. I could not 
but laugh into his face. To tell me this to my facel We must see each 
other face to face. It was a tall man, in the prime of life, but one side 
of the face and form was utterly different from the other (Bulwer). Why 
are you making such a facei In countenance somewhat doth resemble 
you (Shak.). As the countenance admits of so great variety, it requires 
also great judgment to govern it (Hughes). Joy and self-complacency sparkled 
on the smiling countenance (Bulwer). Byron had a countenance of remark- 
able beauty. His eyes distorted grew, his visage pale (Otway). His visage 
was so marred, more than any man (Isa. LH, 14). Love and beauty still 
that visage grace (Waller). It dazzled my sight. To keep in sight. Your 
cousin could scarcely have been within sight of the station when the train 
started. 

Pace, fr. face, o. lat. facies [2Bj. bha, frfieinen]; countenance, fr. contenance, 
D. lat. continentia [2Bj. tan, befjnen]; visage, fr. visage, o. lat. visagium [SB3. 
vid, fefcn]. 

€kftttttttg: f. SBilbung. 

(Vkftttlt l shape, form, figure, fashion, frame, mould. — Shape, etg. „ba§ 
©efdjaffene", bte bem Sluge ftd) barbtetenbe »l)toft|d)e ©eftatt etne§ ®egen* 
ftanbe§ in jetner Slufcenf eite, rote the shape of a stone; the shape of a tree, 
the shape of the head. — Form, eig. „§altung", bte au§ bem SBau unb ber 
3ufammenfefcung ber £f)eite fyernorgegangene tnnere unb aufjete ©eft alt in 
matertefler, getfitger unb aftr/ettfdjer §tnfid)t. — Figure, bte burd) bte Um = 
r if f c bebingte ©eftalt: bte aufeere bejttmmte ©eftalt. — Fashion, eig. 
„ba3 2Wad)en", bie burd) bte Searbettung gegebene ©eftalt. — Frame, etg. 
„®effeU, ©erttfl", bte ganje flbrpergefialt eineS 2Kenfd)en, bte Corner ltd) = 
tut". — Mould, etg. „ba3 2Haajj", bte ©efialt, bieSormtn»lajiifd)er 
•fcinftdjt; aud) baS „9#obell". 

He beat me grievously in the shape of a woman (Shak.). An elegant, 
a formidable shape. It stood still, but I could not discern the shape 
thereof. He had a way of working it into any shape he pleased (Swift). 
The fomi of his visage was changed (Bible). The earth was without form 
and void (id.). Water assumes the form of ice and snow. Heathens have 
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worshipped the Deity under various forms (Crabb). Philosophers describe 
the earth as having the form of an orange, that is, like a flattened sphere 
(Graham). Xylography is the art of cutting figures in wood. This coin 
bears the figure of an angel. A strange §r odd figure. He has a beautiful 
figure. To cast, to cut a figure. The fashion of a coat, of a house, of 
an altar. I do not like the fashion of your garments (Shak.). The fashion 
of the face. The fashion of a work frequently exceeds in value the price 
of the material (Trusler). Some bloody passion shakes your very frame (Shak.\ 
The human frame. No frame could be strong enough to endure it (Prescott). 
Crowned with an architrave of antique mould (Pope). To cast in a mould 

Shape, altengl. shape, o. ags. scapan, fcfcaffen ekap, formen]; form, fr. 
forme, x>. lat. forma [$$3. dhar, batten]: figure, fr. figure, to. kit. figura [2Bj. dhigh, 
taften] ; fashion, fr. facon, D. lat factio [Sj. fa, tfjunj; frame, altengL freme, D. ags. 
f rem man — facere; mould, fr. monle, t>. lat. modulus [Sj. ma-d, meffen, btlben]. 

Gfcftaltctt: f. SBitbcn. 

®efWen: f. *nerfennen. 

(Refund (fyetffatn): healthy (healthful), sound, sane, hale, wholesome, 
salubrious, salutary. — Healthy (healthful), gefunb, b. Ij. 1) fret Don 
ft r a n f 1) c t 1 unb SBefdnoetben, rote a healthy person ; 2) bcr @ e f u n b f) e 1 1 
jutra'gttdj, befonberS bon ©eroegung, Suft, 2age, ftttma, rote a healthy 
atmosphere. — Sound, 1) bent 3nfanbe bet ©efunbfyeit enrfpredjenb, bon ben 
Drganen unb £f>etlen be§ Corners, bon ^flanaen, tiberljaupt Organtfdjem : 
gefunb, unbefd)abtgt, rote a sound body = a body without defect ; a 
sound tree = a tree which grows (a healthy tree = a tree which is luxuriant 
in growth); 2) bom ©eifte, ber $ernunft unb ?ogtf angetneffen, rote a sound 
opinion; sound advico; sound justice ; sound principles; sound understanding. 
— Sane, bon gefunben ©inn en, bet gefunbent SBerftanbe. — Hale, etg. 
J)tiV, f xi\d) unb gefunb, rote a hale body. — Wholesome, ber ©efunbfyett 
ntd)t fd)&bltd), bfb. bon guten WafjvungSnttUetn (Spetfe unb £vanf), mie whole- 
some food, water; tin ntorattfcf)en Sinne = ratfyfam, ntt^t t ct), rote a 
wholesome advice, a wholesome doctrine. — Salubrious, etg. „2Bot)l bttngenb", 
bte ©efunbfyett erfyaltenb unb fbrbernb: auttaglid) = healthy (2), aber fiarfer 
in fetner SBebeutung. — Salutary, ma§ fyeilt, §etftraft beftfet, ba^er Ijeitfam 
ubetfyaupt, eigenttitf) unb figurltd) (ftdrfer att wholesome), tote salutary remedies, 
a salutary climate; a salutary advice; a salutary admonition; a salutary 
influence, ©benfo health, soundness, sanity, wholesomeness , salubrity, 
salutariness. 

A healthy body or constitution. A healthy exercise. His mind was now 
in a firm and healthy state (Macaulay). The life of a farmer is reckoned 
the most healthy. Gardening and husbandry, or working in wood, are fit 
and healthy recreations for a man of study or business (Locke). Boynard 
wrote a poem on preserving the body in a sane and sound state (Johnson). 
A sound sleep; a sound fruit; a sound tooth. Sound health. A sound 
objection. A person of sane mind. The simplest diet is the most whole- 
some. Lams and punishments are as wholesome for the politic body, as diet 
is for the physical body. Not only grain has become somewhat cheaper, 
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but many other things from which the industrious poor derive an agreeable 
and wholesome variety of food (Smith). Well baked bread is wholesome. 
Salubrious air, water; a salubrious climate. The air and climate of 
southern France has been long famed for its salubrity. If the heart be once 
poisoned, you can never expect that salubrious streams will flow from it 
(Blair). The effects of this climate have not been equally salutary in all 
cases. Restrictions are salutary in checking irregularities. 

Healthy, ags. heald, oerroanbt mit ags. hal, nhd. $eil;*{ wholesome, alteuel. 
hole mit oorgerretenem unorgcmtfdjen w + some — nhd. sum ; sound, altengl. isunde, 
ags. gesund; sane, o. lat. sanus [SBg. sa, fcit fern]; salubrious, fr. salubre, D. lat. 
salubris sarva, b>U + bhar, bringen]; salutary, lat. salutaris [SBj'sarva, $eilj. 

(tfctbjc (Sarm): noise, bustle, din, peal. — Noise, cig. „6fel, Merger/', 
attgemeinet ^uSbrutf fUr jebeS ©eraufd) unb ©etiJfe. — Bustle, cig. 
„ubergrofje ®efd)fifttgfeit", bc5cid)nct ©etttmmel, Unrulje unb ©ilc. — Din, 
cig. „ba§ SDrbfynen", ba§ lange fortgefefcte unb betaubenbe ©etofe won 
^nfrrumenten, SBaffen, 2Bagen u. f. ro. — Peal, ©cf racrjc (be3 3)onner§, bcr 
Hanonen u. f. in.). 

Talkative persons are like barrels: the less there is in them, the more 
mdse they make. A loud, a shrill noise. The heavens turn about in a 
most rapid motion with noise to us perceived (Bacon). Who is making 
such a noise there? When many horses and carriages are going together 
they make a great noise (Crabb). Empty vessels make the greatest noise. 
The temper of him who is always in the bustle of the world, will often be 
ruffled and disturbed. Such a doctrine made a strange bustle and disturb- 
ance in the world (South). I wish it was well over, for I hate bustle, and 
there is no marrying without some (Byron). All now was hurry and bustle 
(Irving). 

Noise, fr. noise, 0. mlat. nausea [2Bj. nak, untergefyen] ; bustle, altengl. buskle, 
aurucfjufubjen auf bysy, ags. bysig, gejcfySftig , ugl. ba8 rrambartlidje bufletn, pufietn; 
din, ags. dyn, altn. dyn, bas 2>r8bncn fskr. SBj dhan, fdtfogen); peal, altengl. pele, 
entftdtt aug appeal, nfr. appel. 

&CUrittttett*} (J. erwetben) : to win, to gain. — To win, gerotmten burd) 
3ptcl unb 3ufall, wic to win a prize, a race, a wager. — To gain, etg. 
„jagen, meiben", butdj SMfye unb Arbeit gewinnen, mtc to gain knowledge, 
money, fortune. 

To win or to gain a battle, a victory, je nad) ber SSotfleHunvj. Every- 
one hopes to win a prize in the lottery. The French flattered them- 
selves to win this fortress by assault. How much did you win of him? 
I will win the horse or lose the saddle. Those who win large suras of 
money, by betting, or in lotteries, seldom apply them to useful purposes 
(Graham). To gain credit, friends, power, influence. Not all kings have suc- 
ceeded in gaining the love of the people (Trusler). Human judgment, though it 
be gradually gaming upon certainty, never becomes infallible (Johnson). 
Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained so great reputation in the 
world had they not been the friends and admirers of each other (Addison). 
He has gained the cause.^ 

Win, altengl. winnen, ags. u. goth. vinnan;lgain, altengl. gay ne/Jaltfr. gainer; 
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gain, ®cn>inn, toirfc juriicfgcfiibxt auf ahd. weidanon ober weidanjan; fiic ba§ engl. 
gain ift rooty no* in ©ctradjt ju jietjen: ags. gagn coimnodum. 

*) Nothing venture, nothing Jiave, tocr niifjtS toagt, geroinnt nirttS. Lightly 
come, lightly go roic geroonnen, \o jerronnen. 

<$ett)iffenl)aft*): conscientious, scrupulous. — Conscientious, eig. „t"i<fc 
beroufct feienb", gemtffenhaft tiberbaupt. — Scrupulous, eig. „fpifcig fchneibenb", 
angftlid) gerotffenfyaf t, fiber mtifjig bebenf Iter), aflju geneigt ju Gfenrifftttfe 
jroctfcln. Gcbenfo conscientiousness unb scrupulousness. 

A conscientious person would rather distrust his own judgment than 
condemn his species (Burke). The advice of wise and conscientious men. 
A holy and conscientious course. Always act with prudence and con- 
scientiousness. Medicines must be dispensed with the most scrupulous 
attention. The scrujmlousness of the parents or friends of the deceased persons 
deprives us oftentimes of the opportunities of anatomizing the bodies of 
men (Boyle). 

Conscientious, fr. conscientieux, o. mlat. conscientiosus [©$. ski, fdjeiben, ttifien]; 
scrupulous, fr. scrupuleui, o. lat. scrupulosus [2Bj. skru, febneiben]. 

*) He sticks at nothing, ct maefct ftdj au3 nicbtS cin ©cwiffen. 

(tfcttlitfcnd&ift: compunction, remorse. — Compunction, eig. „ba8 <5ted)en", 
cin innerer 33ormurf fiber erne ntcbt ju rechtfertigenbe §anbtung: tiefe 
SReue unb 3erfntrfcf)ung. — Remorse, ctg. „roteberboIte3 Skiften", ber 
fdjarffte, nagenbfte (oft an§altenbe) Sorwurf beS ©erotffenS fiber begangene 
SBerbrechen. 

He acknowledged his disloyalty to the king, with expressions of great 
compunction (Clarendon). The brothers of Joseph felt great compunction 
when they were carried back with their sacks to Egypt (Crabb). All men, 
even the most depraved, are subject more or less to compunctions of con- 
science (Blair). Nero will be tainted with remorse (Shak.). David was 
struck with remorse for the murder of Uriah (Crabb). To be touched with 
remorse of conscience. The wicked are troubled with the remorse of their 
own consciences (Aihsworth). He was exceedingly tormented with remorse 
of conscience for his crimes (id.). 

Compunction, fr. componction, 0. lat. coropungere [Sffij. pug, ftcd)en]; remorse, 
fr. remords, 0. mlat. remoraus [SBj. smard, betjjen]. 

WcttJOflClt: partial to, affectionate, favourably disposed to. — Partial 

to, eig. „nur einen Xbeil betreffenb", eine befonbere ^orttebe babenb 
ffir, btinblingS eingenommen fur. — Affectionate, nut 2Boflmo£len ju= 
getban: hotb, liebeDolt gegen (to, towards). — Favourably disposed to, 
gfinfitg geftnnt ffir ^em. 

He was not partial to an inordinate display of wealth (Scott). He is 
partial to Englishmen. Whereas, the truth is, I believe, if the lady is 
partial to either of them, his brother is the favourite (Sheridan). You are 
of opinion that I have been partial to my own faith (Scott). She is very 
affectionate to all her relatives. Our salutations were very hearty on both 
sides, consisting of many kind shakes of the hand and affectionate looks 
which we cast upon one another (Addison). He is favourably disposed 
to me. 
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Partial, t>. mlat. partialis [8Bj. par, macnen]; affectionate, fr. affectionne, f. 
angreifen; favourable, n. lat. favorabilis [ffij. bhu, fbtbetn]; disposed, n. lat. dis unb 
ponere, positum [SGBj san, gcrodfjren]. 

MttOOfinfltiU f. ®ebraud). 

(tfCtt)of)Ulttf) (]■ ©ebraud)): usual, ordinary, common, vulgar (plebeian. 

— Usual, eig. „jum ©ebraud) btenenb", berfommlid) unb gebrfiucfylid). — 
Ordinary, ctg. „jur $eihe cje^drtg", 1) bon feftftehenber <&eroofmheit : reget= 
inafeig; 2) roaS ftd) nicht ttber ba§ Blltagliche erbebt. — Common, eig. 
„mittoerbunben", allttblid) (f. allgemein). — Vulgar, eig. „jur 2ttenge gehbrig", 
bfb. in focialer unb moratifdjer §inftd)t: gemetn, rofy, pbbetf) af t (plebeian:. 

— 2>ton merfe: generally (adv.) geroofmlid) = meiftenS, gemeintgtid), 3. 53. A hot 
summer generally follows a cold winter. 

Of all teachers the strictest is usually the least severe. Consultation 
with oracles was formerly a thing very usual (Hooker). The usual time 
of elections. I retired a little from them, as usual A little above the 
usual stature. In ordinary circumstances success is the result of industry. 
Method is not less requisite in ordinary conversation than in writing 
(Addison). It is the ordinary employment of astronomers to observe the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. The more common a good thing is, the 
better it is (Ainsworth). It is grown a common proverb. It was long 
the common opinion that the sun turned round the earth. Our host was 
a man of low and mdgar habits. Vulgar men, minds, language, manners; 
vulgar style. Be thou familiar, but by 110 means vulgar (Shak.). The 
convivial table of which Ormond sat was not surrounded with a plebeian 
society (Johnson). 

Usual, fr. usnel, d. lat. usualis ay, betoafjren]; ordinary, fr. ordinaire, o. 
lat. ordinarius [2Bj. ardh, fonbcrn]; common, altengl. commun, fr. comraun, t>. lat. 
communis [2Bj. mu, btnben]; vulgar, fr. vulgaire, d. lat. vulgaris varg, 
brungcn). 

*) The distinction between these words when they signify of frequent us3 
is this: common done by many persons; ordinary — repeated many times. In 
the sense of low, ordinary wants distinction; common wants attraction (Graham). 

<&e$iett: affected, far-fetched. — Affected, bon gejmungcnem SBefen, 
unfer „affeettrt". — Far-fetched, eig. „xotit faergebolt", gefud)t,auf(£ffeft 
beredjnet, bjb. bom ©tile unb ber ©prad)e. — Stiff, nhd „jteif", gejtoungen, 
abgcmefjen, im dufeeren 93eneljmen. 

Affected manners. Too affected, too odd (Shak.). His stile is too 
far-fetched. A far-fetched simile. 

Affected, f. angreifcn; far-fetched, aufamtnengefefct au8 far, f. cntfernt unb to 
fetch, altengl. fecchen, ags. feccan. 

Sift: poison, venom, virus, bane. — Poison, ctg. ,,ber £ranf", ba§ 
aUgemeine Sort flit ©tft, fci e§ cin natttrlidjeS , obcr miner alifcfreS, bege= 
tabitifdjeS ^rdparat: ©tfttranf, aud) ftg. (Sbenfo poisonous unb to poison. 

— Venom, eig. ^mtetranf", ©ift at§ fpecifijeber ©aft einer pflanjtidjen, 
thiertfeben $>rufe, 5. 53. s Jteffeln, ©djlangen, brttid) ober blutjerfefcenb mirfenb: 
©iftftoff; aud) fig. ©benfo venomous unb to envenom. — Virus, eig. „©d)leim 
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»on roibrigem ©erud) M , ein mebtctnifd)er SluSbrutf, nattirlidjeS (Sift al£ 
ftnjtafungSftaff eincr Jhantyett. (gbenfo virulent, aud) fig. — Bane, cig. „2Rorb", 
ba$ unbebingt tBbtticfje ©tft, bfb. fig. in bem Sinne Don ftlud), Ber- 
ber ben. ©benfo baneful. 

To take poison. One man's meat may be another man's poison. Chatterton 
drank poison, for he could not find bread (Cunningham). The poison of 
pestilential diseases. The poison of evil example ; the poison of sin. Bad 
principles are poisonous. The devil can convey the poison of his sug- 
gestions quicker than the agitation of thought. A poisonous cup. The 
poisonous damp of night (Shak.). To poison an arrow. If you poison us, 
do we not die (Shak.). He was so discouraged that he poisoned himself, 
and died? (Bible.) Discontent poisons the happiness of life. To poison 
with ill opinions. The tongue of the adder and the tooth of the viper 
contain venom. The bite of a serpent may be venomous. To envenom 
an arrow. The shafts of envy are venomous. A venomous progeny; a 
venomous writer. The venom of such looks (Shak.). Variotic, vaccine, and 
syphilitic viruses. The virus of party spirit. A contagious disorder is 
rendered more virulent by uncleanness (Scott). Drunkenness is the' bane 
of society (De Sainte-Claire). Money thou bane of bliss, and source of 
woe (Herbert). 

Poison, altengl. poyson, fr. poison, o. lat. potio[SB$. po, trinfen]; veuom, alt- 
engl. venim, fr. venin, n. lat. venenum [ffij. vas, t6bten]; virus, fr. virus, x>. lat. virus 
[SBj. visa, @aft]; bane, altengl. bana, ags. bane, altn. bana, tobtcn. 

WiJ)f Cl : top, summit, pinnacle, culmination, height, peak. — Top, btfd). 
"3opf", ber in etne ©ptfce auSlaufcnbc ©ipfcl; audj fig. — Summit, eig. 
„ba§ Dberfte", augemetn, ber Ijbd)fte $unft etneS tyerborragenben @egenftanbe§ 
o^ne SRtttffidft auf bic ©eftatt; aud) fig. — Pinnacle, urfp. ,#eber", ein 
tfyurmfptfc 3ulaufenber ©ipfet; bonn bie 3inne; audj fig. — Culmination 
eig. „ba§, maS fyeroorragt", ©ipfet, tm trop. ©inne: ©tpfelpunft, ba3 
p'6<f)ftt. — Height, eig. „£>ofye", ber ^e ©rab, ber §8fyepunft einer ©adje 
im guten unb bofen ©inne. — Peak, jund^ft ©ptfce; fpeciett: 93ergfptfce, 
§orn, %'\t. 

The top of a tree; the top of a spire; the top of a mountain. The 
tops of the mountains were gilt by the sun. Innspruck, the capital of the 
Tyrol, is surrounded by high mountains, the tops of which seem to over- 
hang the streets. When the rising sun breaks through the clouds, he gilds 
the tops of the mountains. The top of my ambition is to contribute to 
that work (Pope). On our reaching the summit of the mountain it began 
to rain. The summit of human fame. The ptinnacles of fame. The cul- 
mination of his ambition, desires. The height of wishes, fame, happiness; 
the height of a fever, of passion, of madness, of folly. To love our enemies 
that hate us, is the height of wisdom. Highest and whitest above all those 
snowy mountains towered the peak of the Jungfrau. 

Tap, altengl. top, ags. top, cbenfo in ben uerrooubten ©prad&cn; summit, fr. 
soiumet, n. lat. summum [S3, upa, fjerju]; pinnacle, fr. pinacle, o. lat. pinnaculum 

pat, fatten, fticgen]; peak, ags. peac, fr. pic oon einem uerbreiteten ©tamme pik, 
£pifce: culmination, fr. culmination, u. lat. culmen [2Bj. kal, emporragen] ; height, 
altengl, heght, ags. heahdo. 
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(sMan^CltD (®lan$): bright, shining, brilliant, glittering, resplendent, 
glistening, splendid, lustrous, glossy, sheen. — Bright, ©egenfcu): dark, fyat 
bie auSgebeljntefte 93ebeutung bon alien biefcn SBrjrtern unb begreift ftc aflc in 
fid): ltdjt, belt, gldnjenb, nut 9Kuf|idu auf bte roof)ltlj)dtigen 2Btrhingen be3 
£id)te§*, aud) fig. ©benjo brightness , bie $efle, bcr ®lanj. — Shining, 
leud)tenb, gldnjenb, mirb am metften Don bet SSMrFung be3 2id)t3 auf 
eine glatte ober gegtdttete Oberftacfc, 5. $8. eine poUrtc affetallptatte, gefagr, 
atfo: £td)t auSftraljlenb unb jurucfroerfenb; aud) fig. — Brilliant, cin 
fidrferet 2lu3brutf aU bright: in fyofyem ©rabe gtdn$enb, eig. u. fig. (Sbenfo 
brilliancy, ber leud)ienbe ©tanj. — Glittering, gltfeernb, flimmernb, bltnfenb, 
gldnjenb nut untetbrodjenen, einjelnen ©traljten, roie a glittering icicle. 

— Resplendent, eig. ,,roiebeTfrra^Ienb'', ungentein gldnjeub unb funfelnb 
(very splendid, shining brilliantly, very bright). — Glistening, fdjtmmernb, 
mit burd) fteudjttgfeit gemtlbertem 2td)te, rote: the moonbeams glisten on the 
water, the eyes through tears. — Splendid, fitafylengldnjenb, prdd)ttg = 
aud) btenbenb = gldnjenb; beSgteidjen fig. ©benfo splendour, <3traljlenglan$. 

— Lustrous, eig. „geretnigt con 2)?orafl" f gtanjboll, Don gtdnjenbet ^otitur, 
bfb. oon SWctaUen, Beugen, #ttten, ?eber. (Sbenfo lustre, bfb. fUnfUia? l)erbor = 
gefcrad)ter ®lanj; im bilbltcben ©inne = splendour, aber felten. — Glossy, 
urfp. „fd)einbar", gldnjenb in bem <5tnne non glatt, potitt, bon 3eugen unb 
ftebern. (Sbenfo gloss. — Sheen, btfa). „fcf)6n", nur poettfd), fyeU unb gldnjenb 
(roa£ burd) ben ©djein fofort in bte Stugen faUt). 

The bright sun, moon; a bright star, cloud, colour. Bright eyes. 
She is quite bright with paint. Tho brightest period of a kingdom. The 
earth was dark, but the heavens were bright (Drake). A bright face; a 
bright smile. Bright beauty. Hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 
It grows bright with wearing. A shining plate, figure. A shining example of 
charity. A brilliant gem ; a brilliant star. Brilliant talents ; a brilliant 
victory. Washington was more solicitous to avoid fatal mistakes than to perform 
brilliant exploits (Ames). There is an appearance of brilliancy in the 
pleasures of high life which naturally dazzles the young (Craig). With 
many readers brilliancy of style passes for affluence of thought (Long- 
fellow). A glittering icicle; a glittering sword. With royal arras and 
resplendent gold (Spenser). The glistening stars. The ladies' eyes 
were glistening with joy. A splendid sun; a splendid palace; a 
splendid procession; a splendid victory. When Florence was in her splen- 
dour, the citizen was proud of the grandeur of his city. A metallic, vitreous, 
pearly, silky, adamantine lustre. He had in his eyes the right mark and 
very true lustre of the diamond (More). Glossy silk; a glossy raven; a 
glossy pen. Cloth is calendered to give it a gloss (Webster). Up rose 
each warrior bold and brave, Glistening in filed steel and armour sheen 
(Fairfax). 

Bright, f. geijiretti); shining, o. to shine, altengl. shinen, ags. scinan [skr. 
Sj. skan, atdnjen]; brilliant, f. geiflreidj; glittering, ). funtctn; splendid, fr. splen- 
dide, ». lat. splendidus [Sfij. spindh, gldnjenj; glistening, 0. to elisten, Setter- 
bitbungen be8 emfa&en glit, fdjon im ags. glitjan, nhd. gltgen; resplendent, t>. lat. 
resplendens [ffij. spindh, gldn&en]; lustrous, fr. lustreuz, 0. lat. lustruus [Sj. lo, 
fpiiten, reintgen]; glossy, 0. gloss, altn. glossi, fttaramc, oat. nhd. gtogen = gluf/eu; 
jebenfatlS gcbjJrt gloss ju bem ©tantm glass, glow; sheen, altengl. sheene, ags. scene. 

<v>lntt: f. ©ben. 

ftloepper, «tt8ltf<$e S^nomjmir. 
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GMiM&C*): faith, belief, credit, credence. — Faith, eig. „ba§ #crtraucn", 
aufjert ftdj meiftenS im #anbctn: ba§ gtfiubtge, oertraucnSDoltc ftefi = 
fatten an GstroaS*, bfb. bcr rcltgt i5 f c ©laube. — Belief, 1) fubjcfttb: bcr = 
trauenSuotleS fttirtoa^rljalten; 2) objefttu: bcr ©egcnflanb be§ ©laubenS, 
bcr ©laube al§ Cefyre obcr <£r/jtem. — Credit, ©laubrourbigfett. — 
Credence, bcr auf ©rttnbcn bcru^cnbc ©laubc (Reliance of the mind on 
facts derived from other sources than personal knowledge, as from the tes- 
timony of others). 

To have faith in. Beligious faith; the Christian faith. The Jewish, 
the Mohammedan faith. The holy martyrs died for the faith as it is in 
Christ Jesus. Faith transports mountains. Perhaps there are many with 
whom Faith — the Saviour — must lie awhile in darkness and the 
grave of unbelief, ere, immortal and immortalizing, it ascends from its tomb 
— a God! (Bulwer). I was considerably shaken in my belief (De Sainte- 
Claire). He is to the best of my belief a Greek (id.). I have no belief 
in these reports (id.). No belief can be placed in such words (id.). Belief 
of a witness. Superstitious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, 
but the talk sometimes of wise men (Bacon). One cannot attach credit to 
his statements. To give credit to good news. To give credence to the 
Scripture miracles. 

Faith, altengl. fay, bod? bereitS im 13. 8. faith, altfr. feiz, feid, u. lat. fides 
[SBj. bhad, binben, ucrtrauen]: belief, f. bcnfcn; credit, fr. credit, o. lat. creditum; 
credence, ». mlat. credeDtia krat, Scrtraucn + dha, fefeen]. 

*) Graham: Belief ijt; faith banbelt. Belief ift cin passive faith, unb faith 
ifl cin active belief. $n bcr ©telle „faith will remove mountains — ber ©tauoe 
!atm ©erac oetfefecn" — Iiefje fta? nidjt belief flir faith fagen, weil belief bloS bie 
jKij^Dc <£igenfa?aft ifl Faith trctbt wt$ jum £anbe)in unb aritabet fittj auf unferen 

(Wcicf)>Ctttfi ; simultaneous, coeval, contemporary, synchronous, iso- 
chronous. — Simultaneous, $u gleidjer 3ett gefd)ef)enb, aufammentreffenb, 
mic simultaneous events. — Coeval, eig. „gteia>n 2Hter§", gletdjjettig uon 
Dingcn. — Contemporary, aeitgenoHtfcr), bon ^erfonen. — Synchronous, 

Stetd)jcittg bfb. Don ^iftorif d^cn dreigntffen. — Isochronous, toon giddier #cit= 
aucr, in bcr SWctrtf unb SKcdjanif, toic isochronous bars, isochronous vibra- 
tions; an isochronous line. 

Silence! coeval with eternity! (Pope.) The history of redemption is 
coeval with that of the globe itself (Smith). This grievance coeval with 
the settlements of Spain in the countries situated on the Pacific ocean, is 
at last redressed (Robertson). Henry VUL was contemporary with the 
greatest monarchs of Europe. Addison was contemporary with Swift and 
Pope (Crabb). 

Simultaneous, fr. simultanc\ u. lat. simultaneus [ffij. sama, glcitt^]; coeval, n. 
lat. cosbvus [SBBj. sakam + i gefcett]; contemporary, fr. contemporain, d. lat. content- 
porariu8 sakam + tap, warm frill]; synchronous, fr. synchrone, 0. gr. ovy- 
ZQOvoq-, isochronous, fr. isochrone, e. gr. tadxQOVog- 

(SMtet): member, limb, joint, link. — Member, urfp. „33erfTeinerung", 
cin allgcmetncr SluSbrud* fur jcbeS $5rpcrglieb; in ubertraa,ener S8e= 
beutung: ^nbimbuum at§ Ztyil cincr ©cfcflf cr)af t , SWttgttcb; in mcitcrer 
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SBebeutwtg: jeber £l)ett etneS ©cmaen. — Limb, utfp. „ba3 $aftenbe, SBteibcnbe", 
©Iteb, bfb. toon ben Slrtnen unb 53einen. — Joint, etg. „ba3 3ufammen= 
gcfiigtc", ein anatomtfdjer SuSbrucf: ©clenf. — Link, etg. „ba§ ©erounbene", 
Slettengtteb. 

When I came to my old uncle, I grasped his hand with so friendly 
a gripe that, well I ween, the dainty and nice member was thenceforth 
but little inclined to its ordinary functions (Bulwer). A member of society, 
of the university, of a family. In poetry, as in architecture, not only the 
whole, but the principal members, and every part of them, should be great. 
The limbs lose their strength by disuse. A man's limbs are the gifts of 
tho wise Creator, to enable him to protect himself from external injuries 
(Blackstone). Glaucus had bent his limbs so as to give himself the firmest 
posture at the expected rush of the lion (Bulwer). 

Member, fr. membre, 0. lat. membrum [©3. ma n, tninbern]; limb, ags. lime, 
ags. lim, 0. aga. liman, ^af ten ; eine anbete ©ermutfjung urfp. ©tudjjlikf [©$. lam, 
bredjen]; joint, altengl. ioynt, t>. lat. junctum [2Bj. jo, oerbinben]; link, altengl. 
linke, ags. hlence, guriicfgefiifyrt auf ein 3eit»ort ags. hlincan, witiDen; ogl. nhd. 
®c4cnf. 

HUM, (^(UrffCligfcit (glitctftd))*): luck, fortune, success, prosperity, 
happiness, felicity. — Luck, etg. cine vox media: good luck, bad luck; bod) olme 
Slttrtbut: Bltnber ©lucfgfall. @6enfo lucky, burd) retnen 3ufalt gliicflid). 

— Fortune, etg. „ba§ Ungefafjr", 1) bag Iauntge ©Ittcf; benn e§ tyetjjt good 
fortune, gUnftigeS ©eftycf unb ill fortune, ungUnftigeS ©efcfydf; 2) ©tUcfS = 
gut — aufeeteS ®lti<f. Fortunate: begttttft, mofylfyabenb; fig. gliicfbrtngenb. 

— Success, eig. „ber $entntergang", barau§ ftortgang, SluSgang; fpeeteH ber 
glttcfttdje ©rfofg, ba§ (Slttdfen. (Sbenfo successful. — Prosperity, etg. 
„bte ertottnfdjte SBefcfjaffcn^cit", gebeiljttdjer 3uftanb, 28ofylergehen. ©benfo 
prosperous. — Happiness, urfp. „ba§ ©rfaffen", t[i ber ongene^me 3uftonb 
beffen, bem e§ nad) 2Bunfd) geljt: tnnereS ©ludf, tnnere 3uf rtebentyett. 
©benjo happy, btlbltd): toortrcfflitt), tcie a happy thought, a happy expedient. 

— Felicity, etg. „bte ftrudjtbarfeit", 1) baS tyofye ©ItttfSgeftt^l, tr = 
btfdje ©lUrffeligfett; 2) baS aufeerorbentliaV ©tttdSgut. ©benfo 
felicitous. 

He has much good luck. Luck for fools, and chance for the ugly. 
He wins whom luck favours. Was there a man had such luck? (Shak.) 
As I have no means of knowing what is best to be done, I will be guided 
by the luck which shall attend this spider (Scott). As luck would have 
it, this friend of mine was there (Ainsworth). This was as good luck as 
could be for me (id.). A lucky adventurer; a very lucky hit. After many 
fruitless attempts, I was at last so lucky as to find him at home (Graham). 
Some people are pleased to term Lord Clive fortunate and lucky (Macaulay). 
'Tis more by fortune than by merit (Shak.). To venture one's life and 
fortune. To try one's fortune. I have this good fortune, that every 
thing pleases which I do (Ainsworth). God send you good fortune. He 
has made his fortune. Fortune favours fools. Every man is the architect 
of his own fortune. A man of good fortune. His father dying, he was 
driven to London to seek his fortune (Swift). A fortunate event; a for- 
tunate concurrence of circumstances. Several of the Eoman emperors among 
their other titles gave thomselves that of Felix, or fortunate (Addison). 

13* 
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He has been most fortunate in all his transactions. After so much adversity, 
fortune at last has smiled on him again. He is fortunate in his business, 
and yet he is not happy. With success. Military success. The count 
d'Olivares was disgraced at the court of Madrid, because it was alleged 
against him that he had never success in his undertakings (Addison). 
To meet with bad success. A successful enterprise. Prosperity gains 
friends ; adversity tries them. Agricultural, commercial, national prosperity. 
A prosperous undertaking. A happy marriage. A happy turn; a happy 
expression. He found himself happiest in communicating happiness to 
others (Wirt). Wealth, though it assists our pleasure, cannot procure us 
happiness. He would think himself happy } if that should happen to him 
(Ainsworth). No greater felicity can genius attain than that of having 
purified intellectual pleasure (Johnson). Money or pleasure can give only 
a fugitive enjoyment; enduring felicity must arise from the heart. In his 
opinion was the residence of pure and lasting felicity (Mackenzie). 

Luck, altengl. lukka; mit ber 93orfil6c ge- mhd. geliicke, nhd. ®likf; fortune, 
fr. fortune, to. lat. fortuna [S3, bhar, bringcn]; prosperity, fr. prosperite, ». lat. 
prosperitas [S3, spas, ereilcn]; happiness, j. begcgnen; felicity, tr. felicity, t>. lat. 
felicitas [S3, bhu, ©acbfen]; success, 0. lat. successus [S3, kad, roeic&cn]. 

*) 3)ic iiberirbtfdje btmmlifcfc ®Iii<ffeligteit: bliss, blessedness, no$ flfirter bea- 
titude. — 1 wish you good luck (may you prosper), Dtet®liicf. That was the{makvig 
of him, baburdj b>t er fern ©lilcf gemadjt. I give you joy, i<$ toiinfcbe Qfonen 

<&mi&e*): grace, mercy. — Grace, etg. „9foneb,mltd)feU", 1) cin un= 
berbtent ju SC^ctt metbenbeS SBofyftooHen etneS #dfyeren: §ulb; 2) bic 
(mirfenbc) ©nabe ©otteS. — Mercy, etg. „2ofyn", ©nabe unb S3arm= 
^erjigfctt gegen 9? ot^tetbcnbc; bibltjd): bic (erbarmenbe) ®nabe. 

He passed also an act of grace for all crimes committed in former 
reigns (Ainsworth). By the grace of God. By whom also we have access 
by faith, into this grace wherein we stand (Rom. V. 2). To find mercy; 
to cry mercy. All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto such 
as keep his covenant. The Lord is long-suffering, and of great mercy, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression (Bible). 

Grace, f. Stnmutf); mercy, fr. merci, o. lat. merces [S3, mar-k, jutfjctten]. 

*) Grace = spontaneous favour to the guilty or undeserving (Webster) ; mercy 
= kindness or compassion to the suffering or condemned (Webster). 

® Often: gold, golden. — Gold, auS ®ott> beftefyenb unb gefetttgt. — 
Golden bejteb,! fid) auf bic ftarbe unb anbctcn ©igenfdjaften be§ ©olbe3: 
1) golbgtdnjenb, golbfarben; 2) fig. bem ®olb in fetnen (Stgenfdjaften 
gtetd): prfidjttg, mcrt^bolt. $>od) biSwetlen trntb golden gcbraudjt, mo 
gold fleljen fotltc unb umgefefyrt. 

A gold watch; a gold cup; a gold chain; a gold buckle. Golden 
brightness; golden yellowness; golden corn; golden sunsets, thoughts, 
memories. Wisdom, happiness, and virtue dwell with the golden mediocrity. 
A golden advice. The historians, who celebrate the golden days of Eliza- 
beth, have described with a glowing pencil, the happiness of the people 
under her sway (Lingard). A golden harvest; golden opinions. Golden age. 

Gold, ags. gold, goth. gulp [S3, kalt, ®otb]; golden, ags. gylden, goth. 
gultheins. 
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(tfottfjcit: deity, divinity, godhead. — Deity, btc ©ott^ett al§ ^3crfon; 
aud) cin ©ott bcr ^etbmfdjen $'6lkx. — Divinity, etg. „©i5tttid^fctt", bic g8tt= 
lid)e Watur unb SEBcfcn^eit. — Godhead, aid Sbftractum: ba§ gottltdje Sefen; 
al§ ftonfretum: cine ©ottfctt. 

The first original of the dramas was religious worship consisting only 
of a chorus, which was nothing else but a hymn to a deity (Addison). 
The incongruity of images to the deity alone proves the incongruity of the 
worship of them (Stillingfleet). The divinity of our Saviour is a funda- 
mental article in the Christian faith (Crabb). 

Deity, fr. deite, 0. lat. deitas; divinity, fir. divinite, o. lat. divinitas [2Bj. 
div, qlfinjenj; godhead, god, ags. god, goth. gubs [28$. guh = celare]; head, suffix, 
ags. cad, goth. heidus, nhd. t>ctt. 

$Ottlod; godless, irreligious, impious, wicked. — Godless, fetnen 
©ott fenncnb: gottloS. — Irreligious, eig. „ntd)t ber reltgtbfen <Sd)cu gema^", 
unglaubtg; oon IDtngen: bcr Religion jurotber. — Impious, urfp. „un= 
rein'', gottbergeffen. — Wicked, etg. „be§ert", ©ott nid)t adjtenb: oer= 
rud)t, rudjloS, moralifd) fd)led)t. 

Shame and reproach are generally the portion of the impious and 
irreligious (South). An irreligious book, speech; irreligious writings; 
irreligious conduct. An impious deed, impious language; an impious 
thought; an impious wish, impious writings. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station (Addison). 
A wicked king; a wicked woman; a wicked deed; wicked designs. The 
wicked, btc ©otttofen (btbltfd)). He that commends a wicked action, is 
equally guilty with him that commits it A wicked wretch. 

Godless, God, f. ©ottljett; less, &6tcitung8fufft?, altengl. les, entfpredjenb ags. 
leas vacuus, goth. laus, nhd. Io8. 

(tfbttlid): divine, godly, godlike. — Divine, ©ott etgen, toon tfym ljer= 
riifyrenb, gSttltd) Uberfyaupt, tm ©egenfafc Don human. — Godly, ©olt ad)tenb, 
gotteSfurdjttg. — Godlike, ©ott ober etnem ©ott gleidj: gottafynltd); 
bilbltdj: tm fyodjften ©rabc Dortrefflid). 

Divine perfections; divine judgments. Divine songs; divine worship; 
divine learning. Divine being; divine excellences; divine beauty. A godly 
person; a godly life. Benevolence is a godlike property. Godlike virtue ; 
a godlike form. Tho godlike quality of forgiveness. A godlike prince. 

Divine, fr. divin, ». lat. divinus [©3. div, gttmjen]; godly, f. ®otU)eit; -like, 
f. tf&ntid). 

(ftttlD*): grave, tomb, sepulchre. — Grave, ©tab, ba§ etgentltd)e 
©rati, in S3ejtel)ung auf btc ©rube jur S3ecrbigung etneS £obtcn, bafyer 
to sink into the grave; grave-digger. — Tomb, etg. w ©rabftetn", 1) ©tab 
in SBejtc^ung auf btc (Srbcrp^ung; baljet to encircle the tomb with 
flowers; 2) ©rabmal, in 53e^g auf baS SWonumcnt; ba^cv to inscribe on 
the tomb. — Sepulchre, etg. „bte 93erbecfung", ©tabjidtte, ba^cr to enter 
or to visit a sepulchre. 
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The tomb of Queen Elizabeth is the north aisle of the Virgin Mary's 
Chapel in Westminter Abbey; and her sister, Queen Mary, is buried in the 
same grave. He is close as the grave. Graves, yawn and yield your 
dead (Shak.). He has one foot in the grave. To lay in the grave. An 
empty grave. Grave-clothes. With the aid of Suleiman's Yataghan and 
my own sabre we scooped a shallow grave upon the spot which Darvell 
had indicated (Byron). Those tombs are relics of times utterly gone by, 
of customs and manners with which ours have no affinity. A tomb-stone. 
No newly erected tomb disturbs the sober serenity of our reflections by 
reminding us of recent calamity (Scott;. The body of the king was interred 
in a superb sepulchre of white marble (Irving). Byron's executors showed 
better judgment and feeling, in consigning his ashes to the family 
sepulchre (Irving). 

Grave, ags. graf, tumulus, o. ags. grafan, fodere; tomb, altengl. toumbe, fr. 
tomba, o. mlat. tumba (gr. rv^og); sepulchre, fr. sepulcre, u. lat. sepulcrum [Jfij. 
pal, be<fen].| 

*) Sepulchre is a word of rare use, and occurs principally in moral and 
reflective expressions; the sepulchre represents the conventional associations of death 
and burial, the sepulchres of the departed kings (Smith). 

®ffl&eit: to grave, to dig, to grub, to ditch, to trench. — To grave, 
urjp. „fd)neiben", 1) mit bem ©paten graben; 2) mit bem ©rabftidjel ctn= 
grab en, unfer „gra&iren", in tefcterer ©ebeutung ttbltcfyer: to engrave. — 
To dig, ©runbbegrtff: „{ied)en, ober formen", ttanfttib: 1) eine SBerttefung 
in @troa§ maajen, roie to dig a ditch, a wall, a mire: au§= unb aufgraben; 
2) burd) ©raben bearbetten, mie to dig a ground; 3) grabenb nadj 
(for) etmaS fudjen, tote to dig for treasures, for gold; intranfttib: to do ser- 
vile work. — To grub, eig. „bo!jrenb graben", meifl tranfitib unb geroofjnltd) 
mit up: mit ben SDurseln auSgraben, auiroben, auSjiiten, to grub 
up trees, rushes, sledge. — To ditch, ©runbbegriff: „fletf)en", 1) einen ©raben 
ober ©rfiben maa^en; 2) umbammen. — To trench, mit ©raben 
butdjsiefyen; in ber gortiftfatton mit SBatl unb ©raben utngeben. 

Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image (Bible). When 
village children come from school, they go into the fields to dig potatoes. 
A statue has been dug out in this garden. A part of the wall was digged 
up. There is a singular history attached to the ring; the very day the 
match was concluded, a ring of my mother's that had been lost was dug 
up by the gardener at Newstead (Byron). To grub up weeds. Not a tree 
is to be seen round about the ramparts, they have all been grubbed up. 
To ditch moist lands. To trench land for draining. The army trenched 
their camp. 

Grave, f. ®rab; dig, altengl. diken u. dyegen, entweber eine Sfflobtflfotion oon 
to dag, ftetfeu, ober jurutfjufiibren auf goth. deigan, formen; grub, oom €>tamm 
grab, Jffij. krap, greifen]; ditch, f. SDamm; trench, altfr. trencher, Urfprung niajt 
mit ©tajer&eit ermtttelt (Diet, 2fitb. 328). 

$ra) (f.tftongu. ©tanb): grade, degree. — Grade, eig. „©djrttt", Slang = 
fiufe, bejeidmet felbjt bie ntebrigjlen ©tellen in ber %rmee al§ efyrenbolle 
^jeu^nnngen; aufjerbem aber DorjugStoetfe bon fyoljen SBttrben. — Degree, 
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etg. „bie ©tufe etner Xxtippt", ba§ gctDo^nltc^erc 2Bort: 1) Ue6ergang§= 
jiufe, tnie by degrees; degrees of vice and virtue; to advance by slow 
degrees; 2) afabemifdjer, milita'rifcfjer 9iang, the degree of Bachelor ot 
Arts; 3) ©tab, in ber Stfatljemattf, ^tyftf, ®eograpfyie unb in bet $er= 
roanbtfdjaft. 

Grades of military rank; a high grade of civilisation. A person of 
high, of low degree. The highest degree of honour. I took the degree 
of Doctor at GOttingen in the year 1739. Never did your countrymen 
enjoy such a degree of freedom as they do at this moment. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor of laws ; and, in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, the undergraduates welcomed him with tumultuous 
cheering (Macaulay). A relation in the third or fourth degree. Degree 
of latitude, of longitude. A a b» c is a term of the sixth degree. 

Grade, fr. grade, ». lat. gradus; degree, fr. degre, D. lat. degredi [2Bj. gardh, 
auSgreifen]. 

(^ratltlirett*) : to congratulate, to felicitate. — To congratulate, etg. 
„mit fetter fern", oeglttcfmunfdjen, ein Sift ber ftreunbfaaft unb bet mafyren 
£§ettna$me an ber ftreube SemanbeS. — To felicitate, frityer: „gtttcflia) 
madjen", ®Ittcf mttnj^cn iiber^aupt, ein Sift ber formeHen §i3flitf)feit. 

I congratulate you on your marriage. I beg to congratulate you 
upon your good fortune (W. Scott's Bride). There are unenviable elevations, 
on the attainment of which wisdom may felicitate the possessor, but con- 
gratulate him not. 

Congratulate, fr. congratuler, d. lat. congratulari [2Bj. ghar, Ijeiter fetn]; 
felicitate, fr. feliciter, ». mlat. felicitare [SBj. bhu, roadmen]. 

*) 2)ie erHfirmta eon Crabb: felicitate tjt nur auf un8 fet&ft, congratulate 
cntoeber auf unS fetefl, ober Snbere anwenbbar, trifft nic&t ju. 

%Xt\i%t\ frontier, boundary, border, confine (geto. im pi.), bound, limit, 
term, lino. — Frontier, etg. „©tirn|eite", bie ©renje ate bie <3d)etbelinie 
jroeier ?finber, bfb. in nritita'rijdjer unb polttifdjer $in{td)t. — Boundary, bie 
geograpljtfdje ©renge ate cinfdjttefeenbc, umfcfyliefjenbe Sinie*, audi btlblid). 

— Border, etg. „@infaffung", bie ©renje ate ber ©tridj £anbe3, ber ben 
9tanb eineS ©ebieteS btlbet; fpectett bie ©ren&e gtoifdjen Gsngtaub unb <Sd)ott« 
lanb. — Confine, eig. „ba§ 3ufammengrenaenbe", 0 i c © re rt&e ate bie an= 
grenjenbe SHnie eineS SanbeS: Sufornrnengrenjung; 5MoeiIen bilbltd). — 
Bound, bie dujjere unb abjdjliefeenbe 2inie irgenb eineS ®egenftanbe§, bie 
©djranfe, ober etneS SRaumeS, bon grofcen unb fteinen SDifbriften, bie ©renje. 

— Limit, etg. „©renjlinte jmifd^en jwet Sletfern", bie ©renje ate borge* 
fd)riebene, abgren$enbe Sinie: Slbgrenjung, bfb. bilblid). — Term, eig. 
„Uebertritt", ber Qfrenjpunft, eig. unb bilblia). — Line, eig. „@d)nur", 1) bie 
dufeere ©renjlinie, 2)emarfation3linie; 2) = bound, bie ©djranfe. 

To cross the frontiers, to guard the frontiers. Village on the 
frontiers. Frontier ditch. The sea, the Alps, and the Pyrenees are the 
natural boundaries of France. His native country lies beyond the bound- 
aries of the skies (Cotton). The Carthaginians discovered the fortunate 
Islands, now known by the name of the Canaries, the utmost boundary of 
ancient navigation (Robertson). Sensation and reflection are the boundaries 
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of our thoughts (Locke). Treaty concerning the boundaries of two districts. 
Upon the borders of these solitudes. The Tweed runs from east to west 
on the borders of Scotland. Border wars. To dwell on the borders. 
The two kings met upon the confines of the two kingdoms (Smith). The 
miraculous birth, life, death of our Lord Jesus Christ were all events which 
came to pass within the confines of Juda>a (Locke). To be on the con- 
fines of death. The bounds of reason, ambition, desires. To enlarge the 
bounds of the empire. To set bounds, to go beyond bounds. Tho limit 
of a walk, of a town, of a country; the limits of human knowledge. Nature 
now, as fertile as of old, has in her effects determinate limits of quantity 
(Drayton). The straits of Gibraltar was the term of Hercules's voyages. 
The term of life. One must draw the line somewhere. Boundary-Ji?i<?; 
line of demarcation; line of defence (@renjtoad)e). 

Frontier, fr. frontiere, ». lat. frons [SBj. bhru, unUjeacn]; boundary, bound, 
limit, f. begtenjcn; confine,/ fr. confins, o. lat. confinium [©5. sakam nut + bhid, 
trennen]; term, f. ©ebingung; line berufjt auf lat. linum [2Bj. li, glfittenj. 

MvtcrfjtjrJ): Greek, Grecian. — Greek, e d) t grtedjtfd), toaS in ober 
au3 ©rtedjenlanb ijt. — Grecian ijt ba§ nadjgemadjte griedjtfdje, toaS 
blo§ natfi grtedjtfdtjer Slrt tft. 2>et Unterffyeb btefer 2Bbrter rotrb meiften§ 
nid)t teafytet, unb Greek tft bet roeitem ba§ gebra'udjltdjere. 

The Greek language; a Greek historian, poet. Grecian architecture; 
a Grecian (Greek) helmet A Grecian (Greek) temple. I shall publish, 
■very speedily, the translation of a little Greek manuscript (Graham). Tired 
of Grecian beauty, they endeavoured to import into northern climates a style 
often mixed and modified with their own grotesque or puerile inventions 
(Graham). 

Greek unb Grecian, 0. lat. graecus, fr. grec. 

OkOD, XOf) (f. gerabe t)erau3, plump): coarse, rude, rough, blunt, uncouth. 
— Coarse, urfp. „getoo§nltd), gemetn", im eigentlidjen Simte ben23eftanbtljeilen 
nadj grob: 1) con 9catur, tote a coarse kind of stone; 2) burd) $unft, toie 
a coarse kind of linen, ©egenfafc: fine. $m fig. <Stmte be&eidjnet e§ Sftangel 
an getfHger ©ilbung, ungebtlbet, tote coarse manners; a coarse language, 
©egenfafc: refined. — Rude, eig. ,,natuttoiia)ftg'', bc^ie^t ftd) auf bie $rr, 
©eft alt unb ba§ Slnfefyen bcr SDtnge: taut), rot), tote a rude bark, a rude 
utensil; rude workmanship, ©egenfafc: polished. 3m ftfl- ©trine: grob, un- 
f)tffltd), ungefajltffen (abfufylict) ober unabftctjtltd)). — Rough, btfd). „raudy, 
auf ber £)berflad)e tauf), unbeatbettet, mie a rough plank, wood; a rough 
skin; rough cloth; a rough board, ©egenfafc: smooth. $m fig. ©tnne: 
plump in 2J?anteren, ber ©pradje, rote a rough boatsman. — Blunt, tin 
etgentlidjen ©tone „ftumpf"; ftgttrlid): ungefdjltffen, betb, plump, ettoa gletd) 
rough. — Uncouth, eig. „unbefannt", unfbrmlta), un&terltd), unge[mlact)t; 
in 2ttanieren, $letbung unb ber <2praa>, tote uncouth manners, an uncouth 
language. 

Coarse sand; coarse hair; coarse thread, coarse bread; coarse 
meat; coarse cloth; coarse metal. A rude fellow. This fellow seems 
worse than he really is: he is, indeed, as brave in action as he is rude 
in speech. A man rough in his speech and behaviour. Badciffe bluntly 
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replied, that he would not have his Majesty's two legs for his three king- 
doms. He has a blunt way with him. The dress of a New Zealander is 
certainly, to a stranger, the most uncouth in the world. 

Coarse, friifjer gefdjttebm course ober cours, wabrfdje.'ultcp cine Slbfiitjung son 
of course = in the common manner of proceeding; rude, fr. rude, o. lat. rudis(2Bj. 
rudh, madtfen]; rough, altengl. rugh, ags. hreoh, nhd. raud) [Sj. krat, rof>, Rapp, 
Nr. 228]; blunt, altengl. blunt, Utfprung bunfel; uncouth, ags. uucud, ju bem 
©tamm can. 

(Sroft*) I great, large (f. getdumig), big, tall, grand, gross, huge. . — 
Great, etg. „§od5geroad)fen", ge§t auf bic ftafyl unb 93ebeutung, bafyer a 
great part; Frederick the Great. (Sbenfo greatness. — Large, etg. „retd)ltd)", 
grojj non rdumltdjet HuSbeljnung, a largo garden, dog. (Sbenfo 
largeness. — Big, gtofc, uon bet SluSbe^nung nod) aden bret 5)tmen = 
ftonen unb ber SWaffe: btcf: a big bottle, a big boy; the earth is not so 
big as the sun. ©benfo bigness. — Tall, urfp. „yaffenb, tttdjtig, ftorf", 
bebeutenb grog (fyod)) hn 23erfyditnig jum ^Dur^mejjer, a tall tree, a 
tall man. Gs&enfo tallness. — Grand, utfp. „ftatt", etr.e <Steigetwtg non 
great tnit 9ftto*fid)t auf ben burd) bie ©roge gemarf)ten ©tnbrucf: grogatttg 
unb et^ebenb, a grand undertaking, scene. Sbenfo grandeur. — Gross, etg. 
„gebQflt, fnotig", unberljattnigmagig grog, ©benfo grossness. — Huge, 
unge^euet grog, foloffal, a huge mountain, a huge ox. (g&enfo 
hugeness. 

A great distance, number, power. A great noise. A great hero, 
scholar, genius, philosopher. Among all the figures of architecture there 
are none that have a greater air than the concave and the convexe (Ad- 
dison). The greatness of a crime. Greatness of mind. Awe is the 
first sentiment that rises in the mind at the view of God's greatness 
(Blair). The last words that are recorded of St. Stephen are worthy 
the greatness of his soul. A large portion; a large share, a large 
quantity. After Caesar had crossed the Thames, the Britons did not 
oppose him in large numbers. Large was his wealth, but larger was his 
heart. We are not a little pleased to find every green leaf swarm with 
millions of animals, that at their largest growth are not visible to the 
naked eye (Addison). Though he is a man of large property, yet he practises 
but little charity (Asher). London is one of the largest cities in the world, 
and mainly owes its greatness to the river on which it is situated (id.). 
A little body is often the seat of a great mind, while a large head often 
conceals a little mind (id.). A big animal; a big mountain. An animal 
no bigger than a mite cannot appear perfect to the eye, because the sight 
takes it in at once (Addison). A tall poplar ; a tall horse. Like mountain 
firs, as tall and straight as they. A slender girl, long-haired and tall. 
He towered above all, a head taller than the tallest. Those are fine trees, 
but they are not so tall as ours. A grand view; a grand conception. 
A grand cataract. On a grand scale. When Florence was in her splendour, 
the citizen was proud of the grandeur of his city. A huge monster; a 
huge mass; a huge size. A qross body of horse under the duke of New- 
castle (Milton). 

Great, altengl. great, ags. great, eiue Slbteitung be3 8tamme§ Don grow; large, 
f. gerfiumig; big, altengl. big, unflarcn UtfptungS; tall, altengl. tall?, ogt. kelt. tal, 
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grofj mad)cn; roafyrfdjetulid? au8 ags. tal, toie small aus smal, entfianben; (Miiller 11, 
517); grana, fr. grand, o. lat. grandis [2Bj. granth, batten]; huge, altengl. hure, 
nwtjrfdjeinlidj o. altfr. ahuge, Ijod), lang, »gl. altn. haugh, £>iigel; gross, fr. gros, o. 
lat. grossus grath, bauen]. 

*) He is upon the high rope, er tfjut ftd? grog. He looked all wonder, er ^ot 
grofje Slugcn gemadjt. 

^tiifee (f. grofj) : size, magnitude. — Size, eig. „ba§ Seftgcfefete", cine 
b e fH m m t e ©rflfee, im ©crbattnifc &u eincr anberen (Srbge ber tteintjeit, rote 
an anchor of the first, second, or third size. I want a pair of gloves a 
size larger. — Magnitude, bie matbematifd)e ©rofje; juroetlen in ab= 
firaftem ©inne. 

Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size (Dry den). The eiderduck, an 
Artie seabird, in size somewhat between a goose and a common duck. The 
size of this volume. He recommended his dog-collars of all sizes, which he • 
wore round his neck like a chain. He found there some cockles of so enormous 
a size that one of them was more than two men could eat (Cook's Voyages). 
At Liliput there are horses and oxen of no more than five inches, sheep 
of an inch and a half in size (Swift). The greatness of the creator is 
strikingly displayed in the number and magnitude of the heavenly bodies. 
Saturn is next in magnitude to Jupiter, but more remote from the sun. 

Size, oerltirgt au§ assize, fr. assise $u lat. assidere [ffij. sad, fcfeen]; magni- 
tude, altfr. magnitude, D. lat. magnitudo [2Bj. magh, fflrbern]. 

(shnitb; ground, bottom, cause, reason, motive. — Ground, urfp. 
„grober ©anb", bie ju ©runbe liegenbe ©ad)e (fundamental cause, true reason, 
original principle), bie ©runblage, roie the ground of quarrel, the ground 
of dispute, of belief, feeling, action. — Bottom, eig. „93oben", ber ©runb 
al3 Stiefe, Xriebfeber, roie to examine a thing to the very bottom; love 
was at the bottom of this action. — Cause, eig. „bie mit Db&ut befyiUete 
<Sad)c", ber @ntftehung§grunb ciner SBirfung; man finbet bafiir aud) 
reason. — Reason, eig. „93ered)nung", ber 33ernunft = unb 23eroet§grunb. 
— Motive, cig. „ba§ ©eroegenbe", iBerocggrunb ober Striebfeber ju eincr 
ftanbtung. 

Every subject of the British government has good grounds for loving 
and respecting his country (Blair). I know there are persons who look 
upon these wonders of art as fabulous; but I cannot find any ground for 
such a suspicion (Graham). He is a worthy man at bottom. I know the 
very bottom of it. I shall go to the bottom of the matter. I wish, from 
the bottom of my heart, this unnatural struggle was over, that we might 
again meet our friends and relatives in peace and love (Cooper). The cause 
of volcanic eruptions arises from the combination of materials in the bowels 
of the earth (Graham). The cause why this house was built on high ground 
was to escape the floods ( Whately). I found no reason for a refusal. I was 
pleased with the poor man's friendship for two reasons, because I knew 
that he wanted mine, and I knew him to be friendly as far as he was 
able (Goldsmith). They say there were very pressing reasons for it 
(Sheridan). I knew not that you had reasons for reserve (Byron). What 
was your motive for doing so? You had heard my motives for this enter- 
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prise (Ainsworth). Every principle that is a motive to good actions ought 
to be encouraged (Addison). 

Ground, ags. grund, goth. grundas, cineS 8tamme8 mit grind, jterreiben; bottom, 
ags. botm; cause, fir. cause, t>. lat. causa skav, fidjbjiten]; reason, altfr. reason, 
fr. raison, o. lat. ratio [SB3j. ra, beredmen); motive, fr. motif, ». mlat. motivus [933$. 
mav, betuegen]. 

(^nitli>ftt^*)t principle, axiom, maxim, fundamental doctrine, propo- 
sition. — Principle, eig. „Urforung", bcr ©runbfafe ber £>enf= unb $anb= 
tung^ttjcife, fomo^l eincS ^Ijilofopljen, alB ttber^aupt jcbcS 2Kenfd)en; bfb. ber 
moratifdie ©runbfafe. — Axiom, eig. „ba§, maS be§ $)enfen8 mttrbtg 
iff', 1) cin ©runbfafe, ben man at3 unbefireitbar bet einer SBemeiSfuljrung 
ju ©runbe legt — £ e rfa^ ber ^Ijilofopljen — *, 2) ein atlgemetn 
angenommener (anfdjaulidjer) ©runbfafe in einer 5htnft ober 9Bif[en= 
fcx)afr. — Maxim, eig. „boJ ©riJfjte", ber fefte ©runbfafc im prafttfdjen 
2eben. — Fundamental doctrine, eig. „bie ati ©runblage bienenbe Sefyre", 
©runbletyre einer 2Biffenfd)aft. — Proposition, eig. „ba§, tuaS toorgelegt 
mito", ein aufgeftellter bemeifenber ©afc in ber £ogtf, $f?etorif unb 
aKat^ematif. 

The best legislators have been satisfied with the establishment of some 
sure, solid, and ruling principle in government (Burke). A good principle 
not rightly understood may prove as hurtful as a bad (Milton). There are a 
sort of propositions which, under the name of maxims and axioms, have 
passed for principles of science (Locke). Those authors are to be read 
at schools, that supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral 
truth (Johnson). My father's maxim always was "Be master of thy anger". 
It is a maxim of state, that countries newly acquired, and not settled, 
are matters of burden rather than of strength (Bacon). It is their maxim, 
love is love's reward (Dryden). The fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
faith. Chrysippus, labouring how to reconcile these two propositions* 
that all things are done by fate, and yet that something is in our own 
power, cannot extricate himself (Hammond). 

Principle, fr. principe, u. lat. principium [9Bj. pranorn + kap, neljmen]; axiom, 
fr. axiome, lat. axioma, gr. agiwfxa o afews; maxim, fr. maxime, 0. lat. maximum . 
[3% magh, (SrbernJ; fundamental, fr. fondamental, o. lat. fundamentum [2B$. 
bhu-dh, fein]; doctrine, u. lat. doctrina [ffij. dak, jeigen]; proposition, fr. propo- 
sition d. lat propositio [2Bj. san, geroSfyrcn]. 

*) Principle carries knowledge with it, and is applicable to action as a guide 
or basis of proceeding. A principle is a fundamental truth, or comprehensive 
law, from which others are derived, or on which they are founded. Axiom is 
something which is claimed to be conceded as a self-evident proposition, and 
belongs to science. Maxim is an established principle or proposition in matters of 
practical truth; its characteristic is the authority with which it is invested, so 
that it may be appealed to retrospectively. It is abstract and speculative , though 
founded upon observation and experience (Smith). 

$lttf)Cif)Ctt (f. beiflimmen) : to subscribe to, to approve (of), to coun- 
tenance. — To subscribe to, eig. „unterfd)retben", 3 a fa gen ju (StmaS, 
(StmaS eingefyen; beipflidjten. — To approve (of), eig. „prttfen", bilUgen, 
gutljeifcen, anerfennen (to sanction officially). — To countenance, &us 
nad&ji: burd) einen freunblidjen S3ttcf aufmuntern; bann einer <5aay SBeifall, 
Slnerfennung geben, moburd^ man fiaj oerantmorttia^ ma At. 
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He subscribed to this opinion, theory, proposition. To approve the 
measures of administration. He does not approve (of) the idea. I do not 
approve of such conduct (De Sainte-Claire). I cannot approve of his 
marrying so young (id.). To apirrove the decision of a court-martial This 
concert, though countenanced by learned men, is not made out either by 
experience or reason (Browne). 

Subscribe, o. lat. subscriber© [©3. skrabh, eintrafcen]; approve, altengl. ap- 
pro ven, fr. approuver, o. lat. approbare [ad + SBj. pra, corn + bhudb, roerben, fein]; 
countenance, f. ©efufy. 



Oajcii : port, harbour, haven. — Port, eig. „6infal)rt", tfl ba§ afltjcs 
meinftc 2Bort filr jcben £>afen, bfb. in nationaler unb cormnercieu'er $inftd)t. 
— Harbour, cig. „ber ba§ §eer bergenbe }3lafc", ift ttberfyaupt cin 3uflud)t§= 
ovt, jpcctcfl ber natiirlidje ober fUnfUttfje §afen aid ©tdjerfyeitg:, SRuljeort. — 
Haven, bcr Slbteitung nacf> „ber fiacre §attort bcr ©djiffe", ift metftenS poctifdj 
unb etwaS ard>aifrtfcf) (bafjer in bcr S3ibct 5. 33. an haven of Creta) unb be= 
jeidjnet befonber§ ben $anbelSl)afen. 

To clear a port; port of destination, of delivery, of discharge, of entry 
of lading. PoW-duties; j9or£-charges. .Port-town. If James VI. had been 
disposed to open the ports and harbours of Scotland to the Spanish fleets 
and armies, he might have greatly facilitated this formidable invasion 
(Scott). Dublin, capital, university and great sea-^or*. Portsmouth and 
Plymouth are the principal 8ea,-ports on the south coast of England. To 
enter into a harbour. Harbour-dues. 7ia?*feo«r-master; Aaroowr-pilot. 
A commodious harbour. Falmouth, a noble harbour. Trieste, a fine har- 
bour and trading-town. England's commerce is facilitated by the extent 
of her coasts, and the goodness of her harbours (Scott). Th* prince is 
announced to visit Holyhead, on June 1, to open the new harbour works 
constructed at the port by London and North- Western Railway Company 
(The Illustrated London News). 

What shipping and what lading's in our haven (Shak.). 
Safe thro' the war her course the vessel steers, 
The haven gaind, the pilot drops his fears (Shirley). 
The haven hums with many a cheering sound (Byron). 
We reach the slippery at length 
A haven I but little prized (id.). 
And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill (Tennyson). 

Port, bercitS ags. port, ». lat. portus [3Bj. par, burd) — Ijrn]; harbour, 
altengl. herburjjhe, ags. hereberge (fiber bie 3ufammenfebung ber ©tonunrobrter ags. 
here, goth. harps unb ags. beorgan, goth. bairgan, ugl. Diefenbach 2, 542); haven, 
alteogl. haven, ags. hafene, altn. h5fn, wirb ju to have boben, fatten gefiettt. 

frartnatftfl (f- ttnberfpenjtig): headstrong, stubborn, obstinate (jltirfer: 
stiff-necked), obdurate. — Headstrong, cig. „fopfjtarf", (bcr flopf att <5ifc 
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fce§ SiflenS gebad)t) untenffam toon (Sljarafter, unfer fiarrftfpftg. — Stub- 
born, eig. „feft rote cin <5tumpf", fyat negattoen ©inn: nic^t auSfiibrenb, roa§ 
con ?lnberen anbefofjlen ober angeratljen rotrb, ^alSftarrig, nteiftenS Don 
angeborener, unbdnbiget $alSfiarrigfeit. — Obstinate, eig. „feft entfdiloffen", 
§at poftttoen ©inn: feinem etgcnen SSMflen fotgenb: ft e cf if d^, ftarrfinntg; 
fig. Don CDingen, bie ntcbt nadjlaffen. — Obdurate, eig. „uerfyartet", Der* 
fiodt (gegen). ©benfo headstrongness, stubbornness, obstinacy, obduration 
(Derattet). 

His family expected nothing good from such slender parts and such 
a headstrong temper (Macaulay). Now let the headstrong boy my will control 
(Dryden). A headstrong multitude. A stubborn son. A stubborn mind 
or soul; a stubborn disposition betrays itself mostly in those who are 
bound to conform to the will of another (Graham). Stubborn children are 
troublesome subjects of education, and will sometimes baffle the utmost skill 
and patience (id.). The prisoner was very obstinate at first, but at last 
yielded without any further reluctance. Stubbornness and an obstinate 
disobedience must be mastered with force and blows (Locke). There is an- 
other mode of subduing the obstinate sinner. An obstinate fever, cough, 
disease. On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately maintained on both 
sides, an event happened which decided the victory (Scott). The custom of 
evil makes the heart obdurate against whatsoever instructions to the contrary 
(Hookes). There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart (Cowper). 

Headstrong, head, altengl. head, ags. haefod, gotb. haubi|), nhd.^aupt, taut = 
oerfdjoben fhmmcnb ju lat. caput; strong, altengl. Strang, ags. Strang, auS einem 
Stamm mit string, eigentlidj angejtrengt, bann flarr, fletf u. f. to.; stubborn, altengl. 
stoburn, eine viKcitung Don stub, <Stumpf, altengl. stubbe, altn. stubbr; obstinate, 
o. lat. obstinatns [2Bj. sta, ftefjen]; obdurate, d. lat. obduratus dhur, bredjen]. 

frttltctt: to hold, to keep. — To hold, 1) (mit ber Jpanb) fatten; 
2) fatten fttr etroaS, bfb. in ber Umgang§f»rad)e. — To keep, ein metyr fig. 
2Bort: 1) fatten = befolgen, auSUben; 2) an fi$ (in feinem SBefifc) begotten, 
fefifyalten, er fatten; 3) fyalten = inne§aben. 

Will you hold this book, if you please? To hold fast. I hold him 
but a fool. I shall never hold that man my friend. To keep silence; to 
keep one's word. If we lose the field, we cannot keep the town (Shak.). 
If we would weigh and keep in our minds that which we are considering, 
that would instruct us (Locke). To keep school, house. To keep a school. 

Hold, altengl. holden, ags. haldan; keep, altengl. kepen, ags. cepan (f. 
Matzner, I, 149). 

■OtntDcl (fyanbetn) : trade, commerce, traffic, dealing, bargain. — Trade, 
eig. JZBaarentranSport", $anbet tmSWgemetnen, tnlanbtfdjer ober au§ldn= 
bifdjer, in 3)etail ober ©ngroS. ©benfo to trade. — Commerce, eig. „2Baaren= 
anfauf", ©ro^onbet unb &roar §auptfad)tid) ber £>anbet§&erfefyr mit bem Sfa§= 
(anbe. To commorce ift nerattet. —Traffic, eig. „ba3 ttber ba3 Sfteer ©efdjaffte", 
§anbet3t>erfefyr arotfdjen ©tdbten unb i'a'nbern. (Sbenfo to traffic. — Dealing, 
eig. „ba§ Sfyiten", SDetait^anbel. (Sbenfo to deal (in). — Bargain, urfp. 
„ba3 §in* unb §erfyanbetn", 1) ein guter £anbel (oulg. „etn <2d)mu", to buy 
(get, meet with) a bargain einen ©djnitt madjen; 2) ein §anbel uberljaupt, 
tote to strike (close) a bargain, ©benfo to bargain (for). 
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Free trade; retail-trade ; wholesale-fraete. The export-, the import- 
trade. The carrying trade. The trade beyond the seas. Trade, without 
enlarging the British territories, has given us a kind of additional empire 
(Addison). The trade of Greece, Egypt, and the other conquered countries, 
continued to be carried on in its usual channels, after they were reduced 
into the form of Roman provinces (Robertson,. An extensive and flourishing 
commerce has often followed in tracks first opened by a few enterprising 
traders (Smith). The public becomes powerful in proportion to the opulence 
and extensive commerce of private men (Hume). Prussia has a tolerably 
great commerce with Italy. Maritime commerce-, overland commerce. The 
English carry on traffic with the Africans. There is more traffic in 
our town now than formerly. A bargain is a bargain (®efauft tft gefauft). 
You made a good bargain. The news of the ignominious bargain met 
Clive on his arrival (Macaulay). I lose by the bargain. 

Trade, fr. traite, ju lat. trahere, tractus [SBv targh, jieljen]; commerce, fr. 
commerce, b. lat. commerciam [38$. mar-k, gutpetlen]; traffic, fr. trafic, bicS cut* 
webet 0. mlat. traficare (trans-facere) ober Don bem in baS mlat. travegare entfteflte 
lat. transfretare, ii&«<Sce fcbaffen [SSjj. bhar, roatlen]; dealing, f. betjanbetn; bargain, 
altengl. bargain, altfr. bargaine, mlat. bargania, nad) Diez I, 54 jurikfgefityrt auf 
barca, fta^rjeug, bag bie ffiaaren f)in* unb fcr&ringt. 

5>ttU&dlt urn ©ttoa§: to cheapen, to chaffer (to higgle), to baggie. — 
To cheapen, eig. „mot)tfeil faufen", bejeidjnet ben beget)rten ^ret§ berminbern, 
unfer „fettf$en". — To chaffer (to higgle), urfa. „auf flauf au§get)en", 
unfer „bingen urn Qstma8". — To haggle, eig. „&erjtu<fetn", beim $anbeln 
fntcfern (to drive a bargain by delays and objections, to be long in 
coming to price), afebrile! en. 

Poor people are obliged to cheapen. A deaf man would think he 
was cheapening a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the fate of the 
British nation (Addison). But some people haggled more about their price 
than others; and when this haggling was very obstinate and very skilful 
it was called by some fine name (Macaulay). 

Cheapen, altengl. cheapien, ags- ceapian (yde ceap, leidjtcr $auf); chaffer, 
altengl. chafferen, nhd. fauffa&ten; haggle, eine ©imtnuttDbilbung ». to hag (to tire, 
to weary), rocla)c3 einc SBciterbilbung son to hack fcin fc^etnt. 

Oaublmtfl (f. £t)at): act, action. — Act, eig. „bo§, ma§ getfyan iff', 
bie abgefd)ioffene, fur fief) beflet)enbe §anblung, metjienS mit etnem 
#aupto>ort berbunben, an act of kindness. — Action, eig. „ba3, roaS getl)an 
mirb", 1) eine tm ©efdjefyen begriffene ftanblung, felten ot)ne attrt&utibeS 
Bbjeftib, a kind action; 2) ba3, maS au$ ber $anbtung ^ernorget)t. 

A prince is distinguished by acts of heroism or humanity. They say 
unto him, master, this woman was taken in adultery, in the very act 
(Bible). This is a rare act of charity among men. Nothing can be a 
greater act of imprudence than not to take an occasional review of our 
past action (Crabb). It is not only an act of rebellion, but of impiety, 
to dispute or oppose his will (Robertson). The character of a man must 
be judged by his actions. It was an unmanly action. All our actions 
should be regulated by prudence. The Lord is a God of knowledge, and 
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by Him actions are weighed (Bible). Many persons judge wrongly of their 
neighbours, from not sufficiently considering the motives of their actions 
(Graham). 

Act, fr. act, to. lat. actum; action, fr. action, to. lat. actio [2Bj. ag, treiben]. 

•Smufeit (f. avenge): heap, pile, hoard. — Heap, &aufe Don Dingen, 
bte bunt burdjetnanber getourfelt ober jufammengeftttr jt ftnb. — Pile, 
junadjfi ,$fafyt", §aufe Don 3)ingen, bie fbmntetrtfdj tiber etnanber gelegt 
ftnb. — Hoard, etgentlid) mol)l „ba§ ©e^Utete", ber §aufe alS SDfenge ober 
SWaffe, tote a hoard of provisions, of grains, of money. 

What heaps of gold! what piles of banknotes I see there! (Parley.) 
A heap of ruins, of earth, of stones. Huge heaps of slain around the 
body rise (Dryden). A pile of stones, of bricks, of wood, of timber. The 
whole performance is not so much a regular fabric as a heap of shining 
materials thrown together by accident, which strikes rather with the solemn 
magnificence of a stupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeur of a finished 
pile (Johnson). The lean and feeble survivors had not energy enough to 
bear the bodies of their kindred to the funeral pile (Macaulay). A hoard 
of silver or of gold. 

Heap unb pile, f. auffytafen; hoard, altengl. hord, ags. heord, cincr SBurjet 

tnit herd. 

* 

fjcfttg: violent (fiarfer impetuous, ungeftttm), vehement, fierce, hasty, 
boisterous, eager, intense. — Violent, cig. „getoaltfam", ju Ijefttg, ju 
getoaltig, getoalttfyatig, Don -Jkrfonen unb ©arisen; nur im fcf)led)ten 
Sinne. — Vehement, cig. „unruljigen <Sinne3", bejeidmet bte §efttgfeit Don 
ifjrer tbbltdjen <seite, alS $cuer unb (Snergie: e if rig, feurtg, glttfjenb; 
Don ifjrer tabet^oftcn ©cite, al3 §tfee unb ?eibenf^aftlio^fett : fiarf aufge* 
regt (ungeftUm), tetbenfdjaftltcf). — Fierce, etg. „ioilb", getoaltig Don 
fteuer, 2Binb unb SBetter: toutfyenb, ungeftum. — Hasty (©egenfafc: de- 
liberate), nhd. „I)afttg", Iciest crregt, unfer „auffaljrenb". — Boisterous, 
urfp. „totifi, toilb", fommt in feiner SBebeutung violent jtemttd) nalje; Don 
ben 9?aturelementen: Ijeftig tobenb. — Eager, eig. „fdjarf", gebraud)t Don 
ber 93efd)affen§ett be§ ct^ifd^cn <£fyarafter3 Don ^erfonen, iljren (Stgen= 
fdjaften unb §anblungen, tm gutcn unb bbfen ©tnne: feurtg, fyeftig, Ijtfetg. 
— Intense, etg. „(aufS |>tf#e) gefpannt", eincn Ijo^en ©rab ber tnncrcn 
<2tarfe fyabenb (Don ber $tfee, ber $alte, bent ©corner je): burd)brtngenb, 
Hart — 

A violent fit, passion, cough. A violent cross-wind. A violent 
attack on the minister. To bring forth more violent deeds (Milton). 
Violent in speech, manner, conduct, opinions, measures, resentments. A 
vehement torrent. A vehement affection, passion, desire, zeal. A fierce 
fire, stormwind. His fierce thunder drove us to the deep (Milton). Seest 
thou a man that is hasty in his words. There is more hope of a fool 
than of him (Bible). We see the water swell before a boisterous 3torm 
(Shak.). 

Ye too, ye winds! that now begin to blow 

With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you (Thomson). 
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You were rather eager in your defence. I have an eager desire for 
hunting. He has an eager love for horses. He had an eager desire of 
glory from his infancy (Ainsworth). To contend, to dispute eagerly about 
a thing. An intense heat, cold, pain. A furnace intensely heated. Weather 
intensely cold. 

Violent, fr. violent, D. lat. violontus [©3. gvi, bctofiftigen] ; vehement, fr. 
vehement, o. lat. vehemens [95h. vagh, beroegen, ma-n, benfen] ; fierce, altcngl. fiers, 
». lat. fcrus [Sj. dhvar, fluraenj; hasty, f. ©tic; boisterous, altengl. boistous, bus- 
tuous, rocldxS $uriicfflefflljrt au f kymr. bwyst, brutal, roilb; eager, f. ©cgtctbe; 
intense, fr. intense, o. lat. intensus [SUJj. ta, betmcn] 

CjeiOC*): heathen, pagan, gentile. — Heathen, eig. „§eibeboben= 
©etDofnev", ^) eibc itberfyaupt. — Pagan, eig. ^anbberooijner", &e$eidmet 
ben, bcr falfdje ©otter toeretyrt: ©bfcenbiencr (^olm^etft, Unglaubigcr). — 
Gentile, eig. „gefd}ted)t3toerwanbt", lanbSmannifay', be^eic^net ben, ber bte d^rift = 
ItaV Religion leugnet: §eibe im ©cgenfafe ju Gfyrift. 

It has always been my thought that heathens who never did, nor 
without miracle could hear the name of Christ, were yet in a possibility 
of salvation (Dryden). The heathens taxed the Jews even with idolatry; 
the Jews joined with the heathens to render Christianity odious (Boling- 
broke). There are to this day many Pagans who reject the advantage, to 
pursue their own imaginations (Tillotson). But Joshua, whom the Gentiles 
Jesus call (Milton). There might be several among the Gentiles in the 
same condition that Cornelius was before he came a Christian (Tillotson). 

Heathen, ags. haeden, goth. hai{>no, jur SBj. hei, burr ober ju ber 0. goth. 
hairas; pagan, lat. paganus [9% pag, fiigen]; gentile, fr. gentil, 0. lat. gentilis 
[S3, gan, 3eugen]. 

*) Heathen is a term now employed to comprise all nations or religions be- 
sides Christianity, Judaism, and Manomedanism. Pagan originally denoted those 
who were remote from the centres of Christianity and civilisation. Gentile, bore, 
under the Hebrew term goim, the meaning of all men who had not received the 
Jewish rite or circumcision. It was afterwards transferred by the Christians to 
all who were not Christians or Jews. In civil matters, Gentile was one who was 
not a Roman. The destination at present prevailing between heathen and pagan 
is that the former denotes a false creed , the latter a superstitious worship. 
Heathen superstitions and pagan idolatries. When used as an epithet heathen 
has always an unfavourable sense. Not so pagan; as pagan art or architecture 
is employed to designate those simply which Christianity has had no influence in 
producing (Smith). 

■£mlcu (f. ob^elfen): to cure, to heaL — To cure, eig. „$Urforge 
tragen", tyeilen toon inneren Stranfbetten : eurtren; fig. (^em. toon) etwaS 
(toon etnem Srrtyum tt) fcilen. — To heal (tranf. u. intranf.), b.etlen ftett 
madjen), f)eil merben, ju^etten, toon aufjeren tfranffyetien unb SCBunben; 
fig. ctma§ beitegen (external breaches and separations). 

To cure deep-seated ailments, diseases. A shepherd has cured him 
of his gout. The child was cured from that very hour (Bible). No 
herb will cure love (Ainsworth). He is not yet cured of his passion. 
To cure prejudices, vices, vicious habits, evil propensities. The limb 
heals; the wound heals. To heal ulcors. It will soon heal over again. 
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His wounds are scarcely healed up. To heal animosities, hatreds, rivalries. 
The breaches which have been made in the affections of relatives towards 
each other, can be healed by nothing but a Christian spirit of forgiveness 
(Crabb). The union of the Italian republic might have healed their discord 
(Gibbon). 

Cure, fr. curer, t>. lat. curare [3Bj. sku, fid> Ijtitcn]; heal, altengl. haelen, ags 
haelan, goth. hailjan, 3U goth. hails. 

§*Utg (f. gBttlidj): holy, sacred, saint (St.), saintly. — Holy, Ijetltg 
(tm tceiteften <Stnne), bon ber ©ottfyeit, non bemjenigen, wetter ber ©ottfjett 
btent (the holy man), bem SBefen nad) Ijetltg uno fttr fjetltg gefyatten. — 
Sacred (®egenfafc: profane), etg. „moJ (etnem ©otte) getnetfyt tft", geljetUgt 
ober aU §eiligtljum au§ge$etcf)net (ber Religion getoibmet). — Saint (St.), eig. 
„bur$ reltgiofe 2Bet§e fefrgeftellt", Don gottltajem ©etfte erfttllt, fttr ^eittg 
ge^alten, fttttid) rein; Sanct (bor bem Sigennamen ber $eiltgen) getno^nlid) 
abgefttrjt St., rote im $>eutfdien: <5l — Saintly — like a saint, einem 
^eiltgen gejiemen-b, etne Slrt jDtminutibum bon saint. 

The holy One. The holy ghost. The holy land. The holy father. 
Holy wars. Holy Scripture. Holy state. Holy relic; holy shrine. The 
holy of holies. Holy-d&y (ftetertag tm fird)ttd)en ©inne unb ©pteltag fttr 
<2d)ulen). The holy water (2Betl)maffer). The holy Virgin. To keep holy. 
The holy Sabbath; holy oil; holy vessels; a holy nation; the holy temple; 
a holy priesthood. Holy writ = the sacred Scriptures. Sacred music; 
sacred history; sacred service. A temple sacred to Venus. To love 
one's country is a sacred duty. His name will ever be sacred to me. 
This river was sacred to the Muses. Friday is so named from Freya, wife 
of Odin, to whom it was sacred. Sacred orders. Secrets of marriage 
still are sacred held (Dryden). Female saint (bie §etttge). The saints (bie 
^peiligen) ; aber aud) fpottroetfe = the saint-seeming. Saint Anthony's fire. 
St. John. St. Peter. Saint worship. So dear to heaven is saintly charity 
(Milton). Saintly figure (^etltgenbitb). 

Holy, altengl. haligh, ags. halig, ju goth. hails; sacred, fr. sacre, 0. lat. 
sacer; saint, fr. saint, 0. lat. sanctus [2Bj. sa-n-k, er)ten]. 

dctlimn: f. ©efunb. 
§etmlidj: f. ®e$etm. 

•Ocmmett (f. fjmbern) : to stop, to check, to arrest, to stanch. — To stop, eig. 
„fiopfen", tyemmen 1) in bem ©tnne bon fperren, to stop the course of a 
stream, to stop a way, road, or passage; 2) fig. einer <5ad)e Gsinljatt tljun, 
to stop the execution of a degree, the progress of vice, the approaches of 
old life, of infirmity. — To check, etg. „tm <2>d)ad) (unb 3aume) fatten", 
nlbfcltd) unb anbauernb etne ©adje etnljalten, anljatten. — To arrest, 
eig. „jum ©teljen brtngen", bie SBeroegung ^inbern: @inl)aU t()un, auf = 
fallen. — To stanch, etg. „ftillftel)enb macf)en", ben 93 tut la uf l)emmen, 
fhlten. 

The water of a river is stopped by a dam. To stop a person in his 
career. All the operations of the campaign are stopped (Ainsworth). Tho 
rapidity of the river was checked by the intervention of rocks and sands. 
So many clogs to check and retard the headlong course of violence and 
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oppression (Burke). To arrest the current of a river, the progress of a 
disease. I tried to arrest the spreading of the contagion (De Sainte-Claire). 
Nothing will arrest the stream of time [id.\ The Turks were unable to 
arrest the advance of the enemy (id.). To stanch the flowing of the blood. 

Stop, altengl. stoppen, ags. stoppian; check, altfr. echec, 9taub, ft. echec, 
S3ertuft (ba§ SBctterc Mailer, I, 214); arrest, altengl. aresten, fr. arreter, o. mlat. 
arrestare [S8j. sta, fie^tn] ; stanch, altengl. stanchen, fr. ctancher, ». lat. stagnare 
fSQj. atak, flaunen]. 

CmiJC: herd, flock, drove. — Herd, cine §erbe ®rofjDtefy. — 
Flock, urfp. „$aufe, Sdjaar", cine $erbe SHeinDtefy. — Drove, cine ($u Wlaxttt) 
getriebenc §erbe: ber £rieb SRtnbDtefy, Sdjafe jc 

A herd of horses, oxen, camels, elephants, bullocks. Scotland is full 
of hills, and huge moors and wildernesses, which bear no corn, and afford 
but little food for /locks of sheep or herds of cattle (Scott). A flock of 
goats, geese. A drove of oxen. 

Herd, ags. heorde, goth. hairda; flock, ags. flock, altni flockr, #aufe; drove, 
ags. draf ju drifan, goth. dreiban [skr. 2B$. dru, laufen). 

fjcrfuttft (f. ®eburt): descent, extraction (parentage), lineage. — 
Descent, eig, „ba3 $erabfteigen", bie §er jtammung auS einem ©efdjledjte 
Uberfyaupt, roie lineal descent. — Extraction (parentage), eig. „ba§ &erau§= 
jie^en", bejtefyt fid) nid)t auf 9?ationalitat obcr ©eburtSlanb, fonbern auf ben 
Stanb bcr ftamiliem Bbfunft, §erfommen. — Lineage, eig. „?inie", 
Slbfunft in befcenbenter ?inie, bfb. Don attabeligen ftamitien. 

Collateral descent; line of descent. As usual she was accompanied by 
the ever vigilant Fredegonda, who gave the whole history of her parentage 
and descent to the inquiring queen (Alhambra). Of noble, low extraction. 

Descent, f. ©nfafl; extraction, fr. extraction, d. lat. extrahere, extractum [SBj. 
targh, gie^en]; lineage, f. ®rcnat. 

§Crr: gentleman, Sir, master, Mr., Lord, Esq. — Gentleman, urfp. „ber 
Slbetige" (fr. gentilhomme), 1) $err at§ feinere SBejeidmung ftit SWann; 
bem entfpredjenb lady, eig. „bie $8rot=§tttenbe", SDmne, f$rau, gna'btge ^au; 
bie gemofynlidjen ®attung3namen fur ba8 mannlid)e unb ioetblidje ©efd)led)t finb 
man unb woman; 2) ber 9)tonn oon tyofyer ©tetlung: ©fyrenmann; 3) SWann 
Don SBtlbung unb feineren ©itten (a gentleman, ein fetner, ein anfwnbiger, 
gebitbeter 2Hann). 9tteine $erren, at§ Slnrebe: gentlemen; meine Damen: ladies. 
— Sir, eig. „ber ?leltere", alS 8nrebe: mein $err (ofyne folgenben 9tomen) 
Don jebem anjutnenben, ber bem ftnberen SRefpeft ermeifen mujj (nidjt ©teicf)= 
fte^enbe ju etnanber), bem entfpred)enb madam, eig. „metne §errin", £)ame, 
Derfyeiratfjet obex nid)t. Sir, Dor bem ftamitiemtamen, bem in biefem %attt 
immer ber Saufname Dorangefcn mujj, bejeid)net bie SBurbe eineS SBaronet ober 
etneS fitters, ber Umgang§fpra<f)e fagt man motyl im ftmfe ber SRebe unb 
Don aflgemem befannten ^erfonen, j. ©. Sir Walter, aber nie Sir Scott. — 
Master, eig. „&iter", §err im ©egenfa^ ju feinem 93efife, ^um !£tener, jum 
$?efyrltng ic, 93rot§err, SWeifter, fearer, ©in ©otyn im §aufe beS 33ater§, 
bi§ ju etroa 16 ^afyren beifet master, ber junge $err (Master Henry). Master 
entfpredjenb mistress, fterrtn, ©ebieterin, SWetfterin. — Mr., eine Serfmmmelung 
Don master, $erv Dor bem Seamen: Mr. Black, fomofyl at§ Slnrebe, tote audj 
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roenn man Don ftemanb fpridjt. S3or bem $mt§titel, bcr tibrigenS in ©nglanb 
roenig gebriiud)U<^ ift unb nic ben iftauen beigelegt nrirb, Idfjt man Mr. fort, 
©tne luSnaljme madjt Mr. Mayor, ©benfo uerfyatt e§ fidj mit Mrs., ^rau, 
etner 33crjjttttntnctunft oon mistress, $errin. ffraulein ift Miss nor bcm Eater 3 s 
namen bet ber a'tteften £8d)ter, unb dot bem S3ornamcn bet einer jimgeren. 
(Mrs. Mary Green, ein jungereS ifcauletn ©reen). — Lord, eig. „$3roti)err", 
ift bet gebietenbe &err, £>ber§err; e§ ifl ber Xitel beS engltfdjen 9lbel§ unb 
bie SSejeiajnung ©otteS. ^n ben betben lefcten SSebeutungen mirb e3 fietS grofj 
gefdjrieben. $n ber Slnrebe fagt man: My Lord, my Lady. — Esq., eine 
isBerfurjung Don Esquire, eig. „©d)tlbtrager", inSbefonbere auf ©riefabreffen 
fl&nlid) bem beutfdjen SBoljtgeboren, bem 9famen naa^gefefct, 3. 83. To J. Sparks 
Esq., ©r. SBotytgeboren bem $erm ©. 

The Governor and several of the first gentlemen of Fort St. George 
were carried under a guard to Pondicherry (Macaulay). Dear Gentlemen! 
I am so glad of your company. Who is this gentleman ? Do you know 
this gentleman ? The Gentleman's Magazine was the first publication of its 
kind in England, and it is still continued. In Shakespeare's time, ladies 
wore admitted to the play only in masks. The lady whom you saw 
yesterday, is the wife of a very skilful physician. My dear Sir! Who are 
you, Sir? No, Sir! Sir John Baker. The potato was introduced into Eng- 
land by Sir Walter Ealeigh. No, Madam! Dear (my dear) Madam! Where 
is your master (mistress)? The dog following its master plunged into the 
water. To obey one's master, one's mistress. To be one's own master. 
To be master of one's self. The two Mr. Smiths. John, did you see Mr. 
Brown yesterday ? Miss Shaw. Miss Smith. Mrs. White, Miss Mary Smith 
that was. Man is the lord of creation. Lord Brougham. No, Mylordl 
The dog of the Lord. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
Henry K., Esq. 

Gentleman, fr. geutil, 0. lat. gentilis [2Bj. gan, jeugen]; lady, altengl. lenedy, 
ags. hlaefdige, cine SJertiinung Don hlafveardige (weardian); sir, altfr. sire, n. lat. 
senior [SBj. san, toiirbigenl; madam, fr. madarae, 0. lat. mea domina [2B$. dam, 
sdhmenl ; master, altengl. maister, altfr. ma'iatre, fr. maitre, D. lat. magister [2B$. 
magh, fftrbern]; mistress, altengl. maistress, altfr. maistresse, to. mlat. magistnssa; 
Mr., Mrs., Miss berutjen anf bemfelbcn ©tamm, wie master; lord, altengl. laverd, 
ags. laford, ogt. oben lady ; Esq., ». Ir. ecuyer ju ecu, lat. scutum [SBj. sku, bedfen]. 

£>ClTftf)CU : to rule, to domineer, to lord (it), to govern, to reign, to 
sway, to prevail. — To rule (tranf. u. tntranf.), eig. „(mit bem 9?id)tfcf)ett) 
regeln", §at meiftenS ben 'iftebenbegriff ber ©trenge unb ber jumetten mifcbriiudj: 
lid) angemenbeten 2Rad)t: Ijerrtfd) gebteten, minfttrlid), unumfdjranft 
^errfa^en unb betyerrfcf)en. (Sbenfo rule, unumftfjrfinfte 9*e<jierung3geroalt. 
— To domineer (tntranf.), 1) beSpottf(fy ^errfajen unb gebteten; 2) ben 
§errn fpielen (bfb. in ber UmgangSfpradje) ; ftg. gebraudjt, trttt ber ttbte 
SNebenbegriff jurui. — To lord (tntranf., juroeilen in SJerbinbung mit over 
unb it tn tranfttibem ©inne), eig. „ben £orb madden", ijt = to domineer. — 
To govern (tranf.), eig. „ba§ ©teuerruber fuljren", jiet§ mit bireftem Object, 
beutct auf gafyigfeit be§ ©ubjetteS fyin, fyerrfajen in bem ©innc Don I en fen, 
lei ten; ftg. (feme &ibenfd)aften) be^errfajen. — To reign (intranf.), eig. 
„gerabe ridjten", 1) fyerrfdfyen iiber (over); 2) (Dor)f>errfd)en, uberroiegen 
(to be predominant). — To sway (tranf. u. intranf.) , eig. „fd)roingen", 3. !33. 
to sway the sceptre, baljer fjerrfefyen = to rule; befyerrf3)en = to 
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govern; meiffcnS bid)terifd>. — To prevail, eig. „tibertegen fein", &orfyerrfd)enben 
ginflufj tjaben: norroiegen, iitcvbanb nebmen. 

A despot rules over a nation according to his arbitrary decision (Crabb). 
He ruled over a corrupted people. This Emperor (A. Comnenus) except 
nominally, no more ruled over his dismembered provinces, than a half-dead 
horse can exercise power over those limbs, on which the hooded crow and 
the vulture have already began to settle and select their prey (Scott). Some- 
thing of the same character, compounded of tyrant and hero has been found 
in all nations which have domineered over more numerous nations (Macaulay). 
Luxemburg which overawed the Moselle and Strasburg which domineered 
over the Upper Ehine (id.). Go to the feast, revel and domineer (Shak.). 

His wishes tend abroad to roam 
And hers to domineer at home (Prior). 
He gave orders in a domineering tone in order to make others feel their 
inferiority (Crabb). I see them lording it in London streets (Shak.). They 
lorded over them whom they now served (Milton). Not fit to govern 
and rule multitudes (Shak.). To govern one's passions. To govern the 
affairs of a nation, a state, a province. To govern as a king. She could 
not sway her house (Shak.). Dissatisfaction reigns in the country. Next 
morning the same solitude and silence reigned in the camp (Robertson). He 
(the Inca) began with observing, that he was lord of the dominions over 
which he reigned by hereditary sucession (id. I The tranquillity which had 
now for some years reigned in Italy, had introduced into that country a 
large luxury (Eoscoe). Hadst thou swayed as kings should do (id.). France, 
since her revolution, is under the sway of a sect, whose leaders, at one 
stroke, have demolished the whole body of jurisprudence (Burke). The 
yellow fever prevailed in the country. The best excuse that can be made 
for avarice is, that it generally prevails in old men, or in men of cold 
tempers (Hume). 

Rule, altengl. reulen, fr. regler, d. lat. regulars [2B3. rag, ftretfen] ; domineer, 
fr. dominer, 0. lat dominari [SJj. dam, jfiljmcn]; lord, f. §€rrj govern, fr. gou- 
verner, n. lat. gubernare, gr. xvfagvav [SB$. So, rabern, f. Curtius, gtiedjifdje (Stn- 
mologie, ©. 320] ; reign, altengl. regnen, fr. rdgner, 0. lat. regnare ISBj. rag, ftrcrfcrtj ; 
sway, ags. svegian, norfarrfaxn, dft audi alts, sndgian; prevail, fr. prevaloir, o. 
lat. prevalere [SBj. rar, ftar! fein]. 

£>crumjct)tt)ciTcn (fyerumfrretdjen, tyerumftretfen): to ramble, to rove, to 
roam, to range, to gad, to straggle. — To ramble, jwecfloS Return = 
fdjmeifen = to wander about. — To rove, planloS mett unb brcit fyetum = 
jic^en. — To roam, bfb. in bem ©tnnc uon f djroermtttfyig, angftlicf) 
rjerumroanbern. — To range, cig. „einen S3ejtrf burcfygefyen", mil Slbficrjt 
fyerumftreifen auf . . ., in . . . — To gad — to flit about like a gad-fly, 
unfer „umljeTfd)Ienbern", bfb. in bcr Umgang3fptacf)e. — To straggle, 
5unad)ft: jerjireut getyen, bann: auf§ ©erattyerooljt um^er fdjmeifen. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an idle, ram- 
bling fellow (Swift). The dreariness of the landscape, keeping us from 
rambling abroad, makes us more keenly disposed for the pleasures of the 
social circle. At last, after rambling several days about the country, I at 
length arrived at this place (Fielding). A fugitive who does not know his 
road roves about the country in quest of some retreat (Crabb). Daphne 
roaming through a thorny wood (Shak.). 
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Where'er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee (Goldsmith). 
In ranging over these boundless wastes, the eye catches sight here and 
there of a straggling herd of cattle attended by a lonely herdsman, motion- 
less as a statue (Irving). To gad idly, leisurely. A ^rarf-about. When 
troops are on the march, the men should not straggle (Webster). The wolf 
spied a straggling kid (L'Estrange). 

Ramble, Urfnrang nocb, unermtttelt, melleia^t urfp. filt raraple, alS cine Slblettung 
Don ramp; rove, cine ©c&eibeform Don reave, ouf SRaub auSge&ai; roam, entroebet o. 
altfr. romier, ©aflfaljrer, ober com ags. rflmjan, born ^ta&e getjen; range, fr. ranger; 
gad?; straggle, SOBeitcrbitbung oon stray, altfr. estrayer, o. mlat. extravagare. 

#cr|Ud)*): hearty, cordial. — Hearty, ba§ gcbra'uchlic&fte 2Bort fftt 
berjttcf), aber me&r objcfttb. — Cordial, bejetdmet etnc tiefcrc, tnnigcre 
$etalid)fcit ; innig empfunbcn, mcbr fubjetttb. 

A hearty desire; a hearty laugh; a hearty shake of the hand; to 
re turn hearty thanks. He bade me most heartily welcome to Chester (Cotton). 
A eordial reception; cordial feelings. With looks of cordial love (Milton). 
With a gratitude the most cordial, a good man looks up to that Almighty 
Benefactor, who aims at no end but the happiness of those whom he 
blesses (Blair). 

Hearty, 0. heart, ags. heorte, goth. hairto; cordial, fr. cordial, o. mlat. cor- 
dialis [ffij. skar-d, jmfcnj. 

*) I do it with all my heart, icb, t§ue c8 ^erjticb, gern. 

fctmmcr : sky (gtctc&bcbcutenb bamit: the heavens), heaven. — Sky, 
etg. „©ero8tt", bet ftc&tbare §tmmet (?uftbimmel, ^tmmelSgcroolbe, ftmna= 
ment). — Heaven, ctg. „ba§ (Srbabcne, ®en?b[&te", bcr §tmmct aU 2lufent = 
bait (§>ottc§ unb bcr §eiltgcn. 

Do you not like the warm sun, the blue sky and the green trees in 
summer? A lightning flashed in the sky, and the thunder was rolling hea- 
vily through the dark night. I never saw the heavens so dim by day (Shak.). 
Our father which art in heaven (The Lord's Prayer). Heaven be praised! 
Unto the God of love, high heaven's king (Spenser). The Israelites were 
fed with manna from heaven instead of bread during their wanderings in 
the wilderness. 

Sky, altengl. skewe, junaajfl auS altn. sky, weiter ocrwanbt mit ags. scuva, 
©(fatten ; heaven, ags. heofon, oon hefan, fjeben. 

*) We sat in the open air, xoxx fajjen unter freicm $immcl. No one is born 
a master, e§ if! nocb, tein SDieifter com $immel gefaaen. He lies most audaciously, 
er f#n>6rt ba8 Staue oom $immel. 

^tttDCrtt (f. fycmmcn): to hinder, to prevent, to impede, to obstruct. — 
To hinder (tranf. u. intranf.), urfp. „rucfgangtg madjen", bmbcrn, b. ctroaS 
StnjufangcnbcS ober StngefangeneS unb Semanb jcttwctUaaufbatten, fi5rcn. 
— To prevent (tranf.), urfp. „borange&en", binbcm in ocm ©tnnc bon ber= 
biitcn, ganjtid) ber^tnbern. — To impede (tranf.), cig. „bic ftttfce ber* 
micfeln", etroaS burd> inncrc obcr fiufeere §tnbermffe ftbtenb juritcfhatten. 
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— To obstruct (tranf.), eig. „entgegenbauen", burdj rein cfufjere (naturae 
ober funfUid)e) §emmntffe etwaS auf§al ten- 
Cold weather hinders the growth of plants. My friend hindered me 

from "finishing the letter I was writing. I was hindered from going out 
of the house yesterday till evening by torrents of rain (Smith). Why do 
you hinder his going out? The same reason that hindered your writing, 
hindered mine, — the pleasing expectation to see you in town (Pope). This 
objection hinders not but that the heroic action of some commander may 
be written (Dryden). It is the object of every good government to prevent 
offences rather than to punish offenders (Crabb). Much harm has frequently 
been prevented by timely consideration. We could not prevent them from 
entering the castle (Melford). I am as earnest as you can be, in doing 
my best to prevent the publishing of any thing unworthy of Mr. Gay; but 
I fear his friends' partiality (Pope). When crowds collect in vast numbers 
in any small spot, it is not easy to prevent mischief (Crabb). To impede 
the advance of an army, the growth of a plant, the progress of education. 
Truth was provoked to see herself thus baffled and impeded by an enemy 
whom she looked on with contempt (Johnson). The progress of the vessel 
was impeded by contrary winds, and her entering into the harbour at the 
end of the voyage was obstructed by rocks (Smith). Dams obstruct the 
course of water. Clouds obstruct the light of the sun (Webster). 

Hinder, ags. hinderjan, o. ags. hindan, gotb. hindar, nhd. fjintcn ; prevent 

(fr. prevenir), ». lat. prasvenire, praventum pra, oor, (g)van, aetjen]; impede, 

o. lat. impedire [933j. pad, tretcn]; obstruct (fr. obstruer), o. lat. obstruere, obstruc- 
tum [2B$. strn, frretfen]. 

§itt: herdsman, shepherd, pastor. — Herdsman, fruiter avid) em 
©igentfyttmer Don $erben, §irt ttberfyaupt: bfb. abet $irt flit ®tofjbtefy. — 
Shepherd, 1) ber @cf)affyttt; 2) ber geifiltaV §trte. — Pastor, etg, „$ttter", 
ein btd)tertfd)er unb btblijdjer 9tu§brucf fur §irt. 

Shepherd flute; shepherd's cot; shepherd's dog. To save him from 
the vengeance of the victorious Tork party, his mother put him in charge 
of a shepherd, to be brought up as one of his children. 

Herdsman, goth. hairda, goth. hairdais; shepherd, ags. scaep, seep; pastor, 
f, ©eifttidje. 

Otntcrlttifen*): to leave, to bequeath, to devise. — To leave, urfp. 
„mad)en, bag etmaS Metbl", ubertyaupt fterbenb jur udtaff en, nadjlaffen. 

— To bequeath, etg. „jufpred)en", teftamentltdj ^intcrtaffen : &ermad)en 
(legiren). — To devise, urfp. „tfyetlen", em jurifHfdjer StuSbrucf fur 
fymterlaffen. 

To leave a legacy to a daughter. To leave an estate to one by will. 
He bequeathed the whole of his wealth to Guy's Hospital (De Sainte -Claire). 
My heritage, which my dead father did bequeath to me (Shak.). The right 
of inheritance by descent to his children and relations seems to have been 
allowed much earlier than the right of devising by testament (Blackstone). 

Leave, f. auffjflren; bequeath, ags. beevgdan, Don bem einfadjen cvedan, alt- 
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#ttttodjCtt auf CttoaS: f. Stnfnielen. 

fyotf)*), Q$f)t (f. ©tpfel): high, height, highness, exalted, altitude, lofty, 
loftiness (bgt. tall, grofj). — High, ©egenfafc: low, entfprtcbt unferem „fyod)", 
in alien fetnen SBebeutungen , aud) bfb. in 3 u f<iutmenfe$inigeii; ebenfo height. 
Highness, tnefer fig.: bie §bbe unb ©rbabenbeit; bann cin 2Htet fur ftirftltcfje 
^erfonen: &otyett, his Highness, his Royal Highness. — Exalted, etg. „erb5ht", 
erhaben, grofj. — Altitude, l) btc (ab fotutc) #B$e; 2) bcr §ef>efianb 
ber 8onne; 3) bcr &8bepunft (bet bcr 33erg(eicf)ung) tm fig. ©tnne; bodj mebr 
bitfiterif* in biefcr ©cbeutung. — Lofty, cig. „emporge§oben", Ijertoorragenb 
bod) (bon impofanter £6§c), a lofty tower, a lofty room; audj in btcfem 
Sinne fig.; ebcnfo loftiness. 

A high mountain, tower, tree; a high pretension; a high title. A man 
of high family. Men of high rank should have high ideas of virtue and 
personal dignity (Crabb). The rent of my house at Brighton was so high 
that I was obliged to give it up after six months. To love our enemies 
and do good to them that hato us, is the height of wisdom. This church 
is in length one hundred feet, and in height near fifty (Webster) My grief 
was at the height before thou earnest (Shak.). I remain with the highest 
respect (bci furfHtd)cn $erfonen). May it please your Imperial, Royal High- 
ness. Tour Royal Highness most obedient and most humble servant. The 
lofty cedar. Lofty steeples. A screen of lofty pillars, formed of black 
marble and highly polished reflected the lamps which burn perpetually be- 
fore the altar (Beckford's Italy). The exalted patron. A creature of a 
more exalted kind (Dryden). Time never fails to bring every exalted 
reputation to a strict scrutiny (Ames). The altitude of a mountain. To 
take the sun's altitude The altitude of human greatness. He is proud of 
the altitude of his virtue. The high and lofty one (Bible). Did ever any 
conqueror loftily seated in his triumphal chariot yield a spectacle so gallant 
and magnificent (Barrow). When a ship is decked out in all her canvas, 
every sail swelled, and careering gaily over the curling waves, how lofty, 
how gallant she appears! 

High, altengl. hoghe, aga. heah, goth. hauhs; lofty, suntfdjft auS bem ffanbt- 
naoifdjen ®ebiete in3 engl. gebnmgcn: altn. lopt, Dbcrftocfroer! unb Shift; goth. luftus, 
ag3. lyft u. hlyfian; exalted, f. erbeben; altitude, fr. altitude, to. lat. altitudo [SBj. 
al, roadjfen, tnadjen]. 

*) It is beyond me (it is above my brains), c§ iji mir 3U fjod). He is of great 
age, cr flefyt im Ijoljen 8lter. The sea runs high, bic @ec geljt bod). He lives in 
great style, e§ cjebt bet ifun fjod) bcr. We toasted the king, mir liejjen ben &5ntg 
fjotb leben. She is aspiring, fie toill bo* binauS. He carries his head high, et trfigt 
bie SRafe fe^r boaj. 

ftorfHCit (f.@he): wedding, nuptials, espousals. — Wedding, etg. „$fanb, 
$3erpfhd)tung", baS gebraud)lid)fte 2Bort fur §od)&eit unb btc bamit ber= 
bunbene ^eterltcbfeit unb §c(tltchfcit. — Nuptials, cig. „bie SkrljuKung (bor 
bem SBrauttgam)", cin SBort beS hoberen <5ttl§, ntcmotS in 3ufa mtt1cn f e & un 8 
gebraucht, grofeartige §od)jett3feter, bfb. fUrftltd)cr ^crfoncn. — Espousals, 
cig. „<Mobntfj", bie bon beiben (Setten gefdjcljenben (M5bntjfc bet ber SBer* 
hciratung (formal contract or celebration of marriage. Webster' : £rauung; 
felten gebraufy. 
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The day of their wedding is converted into a day of riot and intem- 
perance (Crabb). A village-wedding. Well, Moses, cried I, we shall soon, 
my boy, have a wedding in the family; what is your opinion of matters 
and things in general? (Vicar of Wakef.) I expect an invitation to the 
wedding-tinner. Wedding-cake; wedding-clothes; wedding-guest; wedding- 
ring. Splendid preparations were instantly commenced for the approaching 
nuptials (Prescott). The parents are disposed to celebrate these nuptials 
with great festivity, and very few friends of the family will be left out 
\Piozzi). The young people were betrothed without seeing each other; and 
the time was appointed for the espousals. 

Wedding, o. to wed, bet Onn weddenn, ags. veddian, altn. vedja, roctten; 
nuptials, fr. nuptial, o. lat. nuptial is [ffij. nabh, umbiiUen]; espousals, altfr. espou- 
sailles o. lat. sponsalia [SSj. skand, anbicten]. 

£>bjliri)fctf (tyflflid)): civility (civil), politeness, ftarfer polish, (polite, 
polished), courtesy (courteous), urbanity (urbane). — Civility, eig. „ber ge= 
ftttete bitrgerlidje Buftanb", im altengl. fo bid tote elegance ober polish; jefct 
nur bte unumgangtia)e ^bftidjfett, Slrtigfeit Jpbljerer rote Wteberer. — 
Politeness, eig. „Bbgtattung", bie bon mtrfltdjer SBitbung jeugente £>bfltd)feit : 
bie inner c §8fltd)fett (urn feiner fetbft mitten). — Courtesy, etg. Jjbftf^eS 
SBefen", btc aufjere ^bfltdjfeit, f^reunblidbfcit (um Stnberer rotQen). — 
Urbanity, etg. „fw'bttf<f)e3 1'eben", baS f cine, arttge (artftofratifd^e) $8e = 
nefymen, etn SBort be§ fyityeren ©ttt8. 

The insolent civility of a proud man is, if possible, more shocking than 
his rudeness could be (Chesterfield). In the country, the Englishman breaks 
loose from the cold formalities and civilities of the town. The people behaved 
very civilly, showing us everything that we expressed a desire to see 
(Cook's Voyages). True politeness has its seat in the heart rather than in 
the head. That manner is gone; the French, so far from being a polite 
people at the present day, want that easiness of behaviour which is the first 
essential of politeness (Bulwer). A pedant among men of learning and 
sense is like an ignorant servant giving an account of polite conversation 
(Steele). My Lord, for your many courtesies I thank you (Shak.). A 
courteous behaviour; a courteous language. The virtue called urbanity by 
the moralists, or a courtly behaviour, consists in a desire to please the 
company (Pope). The marquis did the honours of his house wish all the 
urbanity of his country (Irving). 

Civility, fr. civilite, 0. lat. civilitas [2Bj. ki, liegen]; politeness, fr. politesse, 
». lat. polio, politus li, glfitten]; courtesy, fr. courtoisie, n. cour, mlat. cortis, 
§of [SSj. ghar, einfaffen] ; urbanity, fr. urbanite, o. lat. urbanitas [2B&. var, 
tjiiUen, roStben]. 

£>OVCtt, fyordjctt*): to hear, to overhear, to hearken, to listen, to 
eavesdrop, to attend to. — To hear, fybren, alS blofje ©mpfinbung unb s ilffef!ion 
be§ ©efybrS. — To overhear, eig. ,,uberfybren", nur fyalb fyoten unb ju = 
fdlliger SBetfe fybren. — To hearken, fyordjen, b. fj. Ijbren woflen, aU 
SBUlenSaft: Ijoren auf, fjor^cn auf, nur tm guten ©tnne. — To listen, 
im guten 6tnne: aufmerffam juljbren, fyinljordjen; tm fdjltmmen ©tune: 
laufdjen, belaufcfien. — To eavesdrop, etg. „ben SRegen unter bent $>aoV 
auffangen", (am ^enfter, an ber 2tytr u. f. to.) tyorctyen, tauten (fpio* 

-• •: ••• . . 
• . • • • • 
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niren), bfb. in bcr Umganggfptcufie. To attend to, eig. „bte Hufmerffamfeit 
auf ®troa3 tytnfpannen", ©tma§ anfjiken. — 

To hear a voice; to hear words. Lay thine ear close to the ground, 
and list if thou canst hear the tread of travellers (Shak.). We have heard 
that the ship that left Portsmouth yesterday, has split upon a rock. There's 
another fellow, muttered Scrooge, who overheard him (Dickens). I have 
overheard you. She was overheard to play a piece. I hearkened to the 
orders given by my father. To hearken to the injunctions, commands of 
somebody. Though they listened with all possible attention, they were so 
far from the preacher, that they could not hear a syllable of the sermon 
(Graham). With pity I listened to the lamentations of an amiable creature 
at being denied the sympathy of those who ought to have loved her. 
Listen to reason for a moment, and I will convince you I have acted with 
all the regard due to the dignity, as well as the interest of my family 
(Scott). I listened at the door. He was listening to our discourse. He is 
always eavesdropping. Attend to what he speaks. This man's words are 
not worth attending to. 

a 

Hear, ags. hSran, goth. hausjan, altn. heyra; hearken, ags. hearcnian; listen, 
ags. hlystan, altn. hlusta, jlammocrwanbt mit nhd. tauten; eavesdrop, ags. 6fes, 
altn. ups; drop, \. fallen; attend, f. begleiten. 

*) I say! JSSren @ic einmatl He never would listen to reason. (St Ijat memaW 
bbten woflen. Well, that's not a bad plan. 9iun, baS Itffjt fid& §5ren. (There's 
something in that) The dog answers to the name of Caro, bcr $unb §8rt auf ben 
Wamen Caro. He has been silent for a long time, er b>t lange ntcfctS »on fufc 

1) 5ren laffen. 

ftfigCl: hill (dim, hillock), fell, dun. — Hill, #Ugel iibettyaupt. — 
Fell, ein felfiget |>itgel, nad) Webster ptoutncieU. — Dun, bet aufge= 
roorfene §Uget. 

Here we are in the shade of the tree; it is too hot in the sun on 
the hill. To track the robbers to their retreats among the hills and mo- 
rasses (Macaulay). After the accession of George the Third, the path over 
the fells of Borrowdale to Eavenglas was still a secret carefully kept by 
the dalesmen (id.). 

Hill, altengl. hel, ags. byll, altn. hialli, kelt. hal; fell, altn. fiall, 8erg; 
dun, eine anbete fjfottn con dune, ags. dun, ngl. nhd. bie 2)ihte. 

&ftlf$tttittel (f. SJitttel): resource, expedient, shift. — Resource, etg. 
„ba§, rootauS ftdE) etroaS ertyebt", ba§ aufjete unb nattirltdje &ulf§mtttel, bie 
§ttlf§quelle. — Expedient, etg. „ba§, moJ bie ftlifje loSmadjt", 2lu3!unft§ = 
mittet in roufytgen Sfagetegen^etten. — Shift, etg. „ba3 ©refyen Don etnem 

2) tnge ju etnem Slnberen", bafat ba§ in etnet 93ertcgcnr)eit Derfudfyte SWtttet: 
Wot^mtttel, «u8flu$t, metfi wtrotcf)tiget %xt. 

Since the accomplishment of. the revolution, France has destroyed every 
resource of the state which depends upon opinion (Burke). Scotland by no 
means escaped the fate ordained for every country which is connected, but 
not incorporated, with another country of greater resources (Macaulay). To 
employ every expedient in order to effect an important object. The chieftain 
was a man of great vigour of body and boldness of heart; when one of his 
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followers proposed an expedient of peace, the whole pride of his spirit arose 
within him. 

Of all expedients never one was good (Dryden). 
HI find a thousand shifts to get away (Shak.). It is but a shift of ig- 
norance. 

Resource, fr. ressource, o. aitfr. ressourdre, bicS ». lat. resurgere [2Ba. rag, 
recfen]; expedient, fr. expedient, o. lat. expediena [ffij. pad, gef/cn]; shift, altengl. 
shift, ags. skipt, altn. skift. 

£lttt&*): dog, hound. — Dog, §unb tm SUlgemetnen. — Hound, 
bcr Saabfyunb. 

A mad dog. To train a dog. A bull-rfo^. To muzzle a dog. Dogs 
wag their tails. LogAidXe. ito^-keeper. Dog-skin. A fox-hound. A blood- 
hound. A greyhound. He who only lets loose a greyhound out of the 
slip, is said to hound him at the hare (Bramhall). 

Dog, ndl. UrfprmtgS; tm engl. juerft 6ci Rob. of GL; hound, altengl. honde, 
ags. hand, goth. hunds, roetft tautoerfdjoben auf lat. canis, gr. xvwv, skr. cva, ju 
ber skr. S3, s'vi, raacften. 

*) Barking dogs do not bite, §unbe bic betten, betfjen nirf)t. He is gone to 
the dogs, er ift auf ben &unb gefommen. They live like cat and dog, fie teben tme 
fiunb unb ftafce. He is up to all tricks, er tjl mit aflen §unben gefjefet. There's 
the rub, ba Iiegt ber |>unt> begraben. 

<£>iittc: hovel, hut, cabin, — cottage. — Hovel, bte armlidje, niebuge 
SBcfyaufung, aud) in ©tabten. — Hut, $utte ber 2BtIben, blofjeS <5d)ufcbadj 
auf bem ^ctbe gegen ffiegen unb SBtnb; fpecteH bie §etbt)titte (tm $rteg§= • 
lager). — Cabin, bte fletne, enge $tttte; fyecteU bte (Saittte. — Cottage, 
frufjer nad) Webster: a poor or shabby habitation; jefct, oljne (Spttljeton, 
bureaus ntd)t = §titte, fonbern nielme^r ein fteineS, etnftocftgeS, aber r)auftg 
fef^r elegante§ $au§, metfi £anbfyau3. 

The islanders returned, ... and told the wondering inhabitants of the 
hovels of London and York that, near the grave of Saint Peter, a mighty 
race now extinct, had piled up buildings which would never be dissolved 
till the judgment day (Macaulay). Had not such retreats been scattered 
here and there, among the huts of a miserable peasantry . . ., European 
society would have consisted merely of beasts of burden and beasts of prey 
(id.). The beaver constructs its hut on the banks of rivers . — . . that he 
should never see anything but those squalid cabins and uncleared woods 
amidst which he was born (Macaulay). My friend has sold his dwelling- 
house and taken a small cottage, a few miles from town. 

Hovel, altengl. hovel, ags. hofel, ©toll; hut, altengl. hutte, fdjeint auS bem 
nhd. in bie anberen ©pradjen gebrungen ju fein; cabin, altengl. caban, fr. cabane, 
jutud^ufityren auf kymr. caban, $iitte; cottage, altengl. cotage, mlat. cotaginm. 
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Smmetr : always, ever, invariably. — Always, eig. > ; aHe 2Bege", immer 
= unter alien Umjtanben, jebeS SWal (attest). — Ever, immer = 
ununterbroajen, o$ne @nbe, intmer unb etotg. — Invariably, eig. „un= 
beranberltdj", tmmerju, unauSgefefet. 

You are always right. It is not always safe to speak our opinion 
too freely. That is always the case with such people. I told you, always 
to shut the door after you. Not once, but always. This castle has been 
the royal residence ever since it was built. Old England for ever\ Your 
ever obedient servant. Evermore; e twlasting ; evergreen. I have ever 
found him a true friend. The weather was invariably fine for two months. 
He is invariably at home at that hour. 

$ Always, ags. ealne veg (beuttidje .Bufmrnnenfetjung au§ all unb way); ugt. fr. 
toutes voies; ever, ags. aefre, goth. aivs, $eit; invariable, f. a'nbern." 

Jttfjttlt: contents, tenor, purport, substance, summary. — Contents, 
cig. „ba§ in ettoaS ©nt^altene", %itf)alt liberty aupt. — Tenor, cig. ,,ber 
ununterbroa>ne £auf", ber aufammenljfingenbe, toiktlidje ^n^alt einer 
©adrift u. f. to. — Purport, cig. „ba§, too§ ttberbradjt totrb", bic §aupt= 
bata, ^auptmomente etneS 93riefe§, etner Unterrebung. — Substance, eig. 
„bcr 33ejknb", ber einer SRebe, Sdjttft u. j. to. ju ©tunbe liegenbe fi 0 f f Iicr)e 
Sntyalt. — Summary, eig. „5u[ammengerecfinet", furj gefa§ter ^nfyaXt: $nbe= 
griff ber §auptyunfte emeS SBerfeS, etneS ftapttelS. 

The contents of a bale, of a vessel. The contents of a book, of a 
chapter. The contents of the letter were this. I shall prove these writ- 
ings authentic, and the contents true (Grew). Table of contents. Does not 
the whole tenor of the divine law positively require humility and meekness 
to all men? The whole tenor of the Gospels and Epistles shows that human 
virtues are all light in the balance (Waterland). The whole scope and pur- 
port of that dialogue is . . . The purport of a letter. 

Thus there he stood, whilst high over his head 
There written was the purport of his sin (Spenser). 
He repeated to me the substance of his speech, of their conversation. As 
the Theseida, upon which Chaucer's Knight's Tale is founded, is very rarely 
to be met with, it may not be unpleasing to the reader to see here a short 
summary (Tyrwhitt). 

Contents, 0. lat. continere; tenor, lat. tenor [2Bj. tan, befjnen]; purport, altfr. 
purport, d. lat. jpro-portare [SB3. par, fcfcaffen]: substance, fr. substance, 0. lat. sub- 
stantia [sub + SBj. sta, jleljen]; summary, fr. sommaire, 0. lat. summarrotn 
upa, fjcrju]. 

3ttfei*)t island, isle. — # Island, eig. ,,2DajTerranb", ber gebraudjltdje 
SluSbrutf fUr^nfel. — Isle, nur poetifd) ober in Serbtnbung mit getoijfen Dtomen. 

When they had reduced the island to perfect servitude, which they 
called peace, the French withdrew their forces. There is not a sight in 
this island more worthy of being visited (Walpole). The tameness of the 
seabirds is still most remarkable in the Falkland islands (Thomson). The 
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Isle of Wight, the Isle of Man. The musical procession in the Isle of Thanet, 
was another of the customs of the day (Chamb). 

Island ift bie fcem romaniftfjen SBorte angepafjte <S(preibung beS altengl. iland, 
ags. ealand u. igland, won ea, Hut, ». goth. ahva, Staffer; isle, altfr. isle, fr. ile, 
to, lat. insula [SEB3. sar, ftrSmen]. 

*) @. Anglia, 2, pag. 81. 

3vi'Ctt CW) ; (f. Seller): to err, to mistake (to be mistaken, astray). — 
To err, eig. „fid) unfmt &in= unb fyerbemegen", ber attgemeinfte SluSbrutf fur 
irren, fid) irrcn. — To mistake, cig. ,,fatfd)tid) neljmen", irrcn in bent ©inne 
bon fid) berfeljen, ft$ berredjnen, fid) bergretfen; jumetten jum ©Ittcf. 

The man may err in his judgment of circumstances (Tillotson). To 
err is human. This author does not err from ignorance (Melford). Ser- 
vants mistake, and sometimes occasion misunderstanding among friends 
(Swift). I am mistaken. He supposed that I had praised him; but he is 
mistaken. I was mistaken as to the day. You are quite mistaken. I must 
be very much mistaken, if... He went astray, in spite of all my warnings. 

Err, fr. errer, to. lat. errare [©}. ar, furcfjen]; mistake, f. gfefjter. 

3agD (iagen)*): chase, hunting (hunt), shooting, coursing. — Chase, eig. 
„ba3 ftangen", bie 3agb, b. fy. ba§ roatbmtinmfdje ^agen initber £b,tere. — Hunting, 
eig. „ba§ Huffpiiren mit §unben", ba§ ^fagen (nut £unben). Hunt gebraudjt 
man, roenn bon einer befonberen ^agb bie SJebe iff, the hunt> bie 3fagb. ©benfo 
to chase, jagen = etma§ fdjon ©efunbeneS er§afcf)en fuojen; to hunt, auf 
bev ^agb fetn (to hunt for, after). — Shooting, eig. baS ©djiefjen", bfb. ein 
SluSbrucf ber Umgang3fprad)e: to go a shooting unb in 3«f<mmtenfefcungen. — 
Coursing, eig. „in ?auf bringenb", $efcjagb mtt 2Binbfyunben. — 9Han 
nterfe: race-hunting, 'ijkirforcejagb. 

The chase of great and small game. Regulations for the chase. Arthur's 
chase. The pleasures of the chase. The chase lasted very long. The 
animal gave a long chase. To chase game. To go a hunting. Hunting 
ground, /fwntoi^-profession. Hunting-horn. Hunting-^rty. Hunting-horse. 
There has been no hunting this season. A fox hunt. A stag hunt. To 
hunt for a deer. We have hunted for quails. I have hunted out a 
single hare. Shooting-lkmcQ ($agbfd)em). Shooting (-cut) jacket. 

Chase, fr. chasse, to. lat. captare [S3 kap, grcifcnl; hunt, ags. huntian, goth. 
hinban, tool, altn. henda, ergreifenj; shooting, 0. to shoot, altengl. scheoten, ags. 
sceotjan [SB3. sknd, toorftofjen]; coursing, f. 8auf. 

*) Chase is a pursuit of objects -which are within sight. To hunt is to 
search for objects not within sight (Smith). 

Sfifyrlidj: yearly, annual. — Yearly, ba§ allgemetne SBort fur jfib / r = 
lid) unb jfityttg. — Annual, eig. „ben Umtcmf (ber Beit) betreffenb", 1) aUe 
$af)re wteberfetyrenb: altjo^rlic^; 2) ein 3ab,r bauemb: einjafyrig. 

A yearly rent, or income. A yearly plant The yearly circuit or 
revolution of the earth. Yearly seasons. Half-yearly. The annual over- 
flowing of the Nile. The annual motion . of the earth. An annual plant. 
Annual laws. The whole annual import did not, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, amount to two millions of pounds (Macaulay). Prince Leopold 
has consented to preside at the annual festival dinner in aid of the funds, which 
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wilJ take place early in March next (The Illustrated London News). The 
annual ball given by Colonel R. Wigham took place yesterday week at 
the Eoyal Pavilion (id.)- Plants that are annual, will superannuate, if they 
stand warm (Bacon). 

Yearly, Don year, ags. gear, goth. jer; annual, D. lat. annualis ambhi, 
urn — fjerum]. 

^ct}t: now, at present. — Now, nun, eben jefct, brUcft etne $olge, 
einc ftortfefcung auS. — At present, rig. „jur gegemodrttgen 3rit", iefct, 
gegenmartig. ©egenfafc: formerly. 

Some time ago our uncle visited us daily, but now we see him very 
seldom. We will talk afterwards, but we must fight now (Defoe). I am 
as fair now as I was erewhile (Shak.). What comfort have we now (id.). 
I now command this yacht (Marryat). I will now make you my confidant 
(id.). Not at present. The cough is at present very slight. With these 
words hopeful at present did moderate the mind of his brother (Bunyan). 

Now, ags. nu, goth. nu, unb fo burdj afle bcutfdjen 90hmbarten, jum Xbcii cr* 
roettert, rote ahd. nuwa; uroerroanbt mit gr. vvv, lat. nunc; at present, f. gegen* 
roa'rttg. - 

3mtg: f alt. 

SltQCttDIid) : youthful, juvenile. — Youthful, jugenbltcty, jugenb= 
ftifd), jugenbftaftig. — Juvenile, bem jug cnblt^en (Sfyatafter 
eigen, oft mit bcm ^ebenbegriff ber £etd)tfertigfett, ©orgloftgfeit. 

Youthful vigour; youthful employments. Two youthful knights; youth- 
ful days; youthful age; youthful thoughts; youthful tricks; youthful aspi- 
rations. No narrative, perhaps, was ever written better calculated to charm 
a youthful listener (Cunningham). Juvenile performances, juvenile tricks. 
Raw, juvenile writers imagine that, by pouring forth figures often, they 
render their compositions warm and animated (Blair). "Romeo and Juliet" 
is one of the few attempts of Shakspere to- exhibit the airy sprightlinoss of 
juvenile elegance (Johnson). 

Youthful, non youth, altengl. youthede, yougth, ags. geogud, goth. junda; 
juvenile, d. lat. juvenilis [ffi$. dju, fetter fcin]. 



£♦ 

Mot) it (SBoot): wherry, skiff, punt, sculler. — Wherry, etg. „ba3 leidjt 
bafytn fafyrenbe 93oot", §S^rfa§n. — Skiff, cig. „<5d)tffd)en", entfpridjt un= 
ferem „&ad)en". — Punt, etg. „93ru(fenftf)iff", $a$n jur SBafferjagb unb 
§ifd)eret in Xetdjen; and) ein ftlott ber ©djtffSaimmerleute. — Sculler, etg. 
„bte ©djate", etn ftetneS butd) SRucfen fortberoegteg Soot; bfb. etn Sets 
gnttgungS=S3oot. — 9J?an metfe nod): boat, unfer SSoot; bark, SBarfe, 
£uftboot. 

Wherry, etne on whir angeleb>te 9ie6enform D. ferry, ags. feryan, faff en ; skiff, 
fr. esquiff, d. ahd. scif, nhd. (Sdjiff [SSurjelDerb goth. skipan; punt, ags. punt, D. 
lat. pons [SBj. pat, fid) beroegen]; 9culler, autiicfjufiifjren auf altn. skal, @dja(e. 
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HolcnDcr: calendar, almanac. — Calendar, eig. „ber erftc (burd) bic 
^riefler) auSgerufene £ag beS 2Wonat§", ifi baS djronotogifaV ©nfiem an 
fid) betracrjtet obcr att S3ud) ober SabeUe. — Almanac, eig. „ba8 3eitmajj", ctn 
jafjrtid) crfa^ctncnbcS Scrjctdjni^ bcr Sage nad) bcr c i n g c f il Ij r t c n @int§ettung. 

The Julian calendar consists of 365 days, 6 hours, instead of 365 
days. Calendar-months are those by which we reckon the time. Almanac- 
maker. Tockei-almanac. 

Calendar, o. mlat. calendarium [SBj. kal, rufenk almanac, fr. almanach, au§ 
bem arab., nfimlicb, bem Slrtifel al- unb raana, SPtofj, Beit, ©cnicffal. 

Malt, Mttltc: cold (cold, coldness), frigid (frigidity), gelid (gelidity), 
chill (chilliness), bleak (bleakness). — Cold, f a 1 1 , ctn ottgemctner &u§bru(f, 
eigentlia) unb figurtid). (Sbenfo cold. Coldness meifienS nur attributtotfai, rote the 
coldness of the water, unb im fig. ©inne. — Frigid, eig. „fiarr (Dor $atte}", 
1) relattt? fatt, roie a frigid climate; the frigid zone; 2) faltfinnig. (Sbcnfo 
frigidy. — Gelid, etSfalt ©benfo gelidity. — Chill, fatt unb frofttg; 
audj fig. ffibenfo chilliness. — Bleak, eig. „bletd)", fatt unb rau§, mm 
2Binben. ©benfo bleakness. 

As cold as ice. His heart is very cold. It is cold in the morning and 
evenings. His blood grew cold with fear. He was slain in cold blood after the 
fight was over (Scott). To be stiff with cold. To receive one coldly. Cold 
weather cuts the lips. To receive one with coldness. A frigid temper; a 
frigid look; frigid obedience. Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of 
the air (Brown). The frigidity of old age, of a bow. They often express 
themselves with frigid indifference on the most important subjects. Sea-born 
gales their gelid wings expand (Goldsmith). 

To what cool cave shall I descend, 
Or to what gelid fountain bend? (Marvel.) 
It was in the middle of July; yet it was as chill as if it had been October. 
Chill vapours; a chill reception.- Bleak blows the blast (Colderidge). Bleak 
winds rave through the naked tree. 

Cold, ags. ceald, goth. kalds, oon cincm altn. @tammt»erb kala, fatt, toefyen; 
frigid, o. lat. frigidus [23$. bhrik, flatten]; gelid, x>. lat. gelidns [©*. gal, fyeflfem]; 
chill, ags. cfile, ogl. ba§ formfif>ntia)e ndl. kil, tffitte; bleak, ags. blac, nhd. bleidj, 
»on bcr 2B* blik, gta'njcn. 

ftdtnpf, (i5efcdjt*)(f.©ttcit contest, struggle, conflict): fight, combat, action, 
encounter, engagement, skirmish. — Fight, nhd. „©efed)t", ber atlgemcinftc 
SluSbruo! fUr jeben $am»f, nom 3roeifam»f big jur btutigjten Selbfd)tadjt. 
— Combat, eig. „3ufammenfiofe", ber nut taf t i f ct)er $unft georbnete @nU 
fdjetbungSfampf ber frceitenben ^arteicn. — Action, eig. „ba3, roa§ gettyan 
mirb", bcr flampf in ©ange: £reffen, 5ur @ec ober auf bem 2anbe. — 
Encounter, cig. „53egegnifj" , ba3 fetnblia)e 3ufammentreffen: unncrmut^eteS 
©efed)t. — Engagement, eig. „23ernfdnbung", $ampf Don grofjen 
£ru»penf8r&ern; 2) ©eetreffen. — Skirmish, eig. „ba§ SBefdjinnen", 
ein I e i cr) t e S © e f e a) t : £anbgemenge, ©d)atmu&e£ 

It came to a fight. The fight lasted till the following day. A 
\am\-fight. A sedi-fight. In close fight. A street fight. It was a very 
sharp combat. Our army had the better in the combat (Ainsworth). To 
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try, to begin, to renew a combat. A single combat. A combat of gladi- 
ators. It seems certain, however, that he defeated the English in several 
combats (Scott). A decisive action. The troops have fought an action. 
The regiment went into action shouting hurrah! (De Sainte-Claire.) The 
captain ordered to clear for action (id.). He led his men into action. The 
success of the encounter was various. He hoped to find some good oppor- 
tunity for an encounter (Ainsworth). A bloody encounter. Nearly forty 
thousand people were killed in that engagement. To take part in the 
engagement. The emperor of Morocco commanded his principal officers, 
that if he died during the engagement, they should conceal his death from 
the army (Addison). They had some skirmishes there. 

Fight, ags. feoht, gefeoht, nhd. ®efedjt; combat, fr. combat, u. lat. cum unto 
batuere [S3, ghat, ftofeen]; action, f. ^wnblung: encounter, f. begegnen; engagement, 
fir. engagement, Don gage, goth. vadi, nhd. SBette; skirmish, altengl. scarmishe, 
0. and. skerraan, nhd. fcfjirmen. 

*J Taylor: ,,A fight fann juftfflig fetn; a combat, an engagement ift bagegen 
im SBorauS eingelettct unb angeorbnct". 

ftam^cr (f. ©egner, antagonist) : combatant* wrestler, champion, duellist. 
— Combatant, cig. „etner, bcr rait ^emcmb sufammenfUJjjt", bcr ftdmpfenbe, 
ein aflgemetner %u3brua\ — Wrestler, einer, metier rtngt, ficr) brefyt, bcr 
(2Bett=) tfttmpfer, Sltfytet. — Champion, urfp. „etner, ber auf bem Shmpffetbe 
tjt", bcr fur cine ^erfon obcr ©adje ftrcitct : Serfedjter. — Duellist, cig. 
„bcr in 3tt5icjpatt Demntfelte", bcr urn bie ©fyre $ampfenbe: !Ducllant. 

It was a controversy which long survived the original combatants 
(Macaulay). Men become combatants for opinions (Locke). Two wrestlers 
try to pull each other down. Champions of law and liberty. In battle every 
man should fight as if he was the single champion (Johnson). A duellist 
always values himself upon his sense of honour. 

Combatant, \. Sampf; wrestler, ags. vraestlere, o. vraestljan; champion, alt- 
engl. champion, fr. champion', o. mlat. campio [2Bj. skap, grafcen; duellist, fr. 
duelliste, d. lat. duellnm [SBj. du, j»ei]. 

ft anal: canal, channel. — Canal, cig. „eine gegebenc SRtnne", ifi ctn fttnft; 
Itdjer ftanal. — Channel, 1) cm natUrtia^cr flanal; 2) ftg. TOittel 
unb 2Bege (bcr SWtttfyeilung) = means; 3) The Channel, ber englifd)e ftanal. 

CVwaJ-navigation. A canal-boa.t. Hardly a single navigable canal had 
been ever projected (Macaulay). The Eddystone lighthouse was so situated 
as to be of equal service to all nations having occasion to navigate the 
Channel between England and France. The news was conveyed to us by 
different channels. At best, he is but a channel to convey to the national 
assembly such matter as may import that body to know (Burke). 

Canal, fr. canal; channel, fr. chenal, u- lat. canalis [2Bj. ska-n, graben]. 

ftattotte: cannon, gun. — Cannon, eig. „$ofyre", $cmone, ©efd)iife, ge= 
toofmttd) alS ftofleftibum gebraudjt; bod) fagt man attdj: a cannon unb cannons. 
2J?etften§ mirb cannon pluraltfd), aud) ofyne $lurai&eta>n gebraud)t. 933o ber plural 
erforbertio) tjr, fagt man pieces of cannon. — Gun, eig. „2&urfgefd)o&", jebc§ 
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tyeuergeroefyT nut tangent £auf; f peciell : ba3 fdjrcere &efd}fig (a heavy 
cannon is distinguished from others by its great weight and length, and 
the absence of a chamber. (Webster). 

Cannons are made of iron, brass, bronze (Webster). He discharged 
more than sixty cannon with his own hand (Morrison). To point a cannon ; 
to moant a cannon; to spike a cannon. A ywM-boat. Field-^w/i-carriage ; 
siege-^un-carriage. Gun-metal. Parrot gun is a rifled field-gun invented 
by B. P. Parrot. 

Caunoo, fr. canon, o. lat. canna [&>j. ?]; gun, altengl. gonne, 0. mlat man- 
gona, ofcer au§ altengl. gyn, abgelflrjt au« engine. 

Matte: card, map, chart — Card, eig. „}3apteTblatr", (Spiel = unb 
Sifitenfarte. — Map, budpbltcf) „£tfd)tudr, ?anbfarte. — Chart, 
(See farte. 

The Scotch are so strict in their religious principles, that on Sunday 
it is a rule with them to go to church twice, and no respectable man will 
touch a card. Have we not a fine map? .Wap-engraving. Map of the 
globe. Mercator's chart. Admiralty-cAar/. 

Card, fr. carte, charte, fr. charte, 0. lat. charta, gr. xdgrrjg ; map, fr. mappe, 
». lat. mappa. 

SUftCtt, Sliftc: chest, case, boi. — Chest, nhd. „5Hfte", cine gro§e 
tftjte au3 §ol$ ober (£tfen, Vabe. — Case, etg. „$e§altnijj", ber tfaften, 
ber <5d)ranf; bfb. in 3ufammenfe&ungen. — Box, nhd. „93itd)fe", ba3 
a ft ct> c n , bte ©djatfctel. 

The saint did not know well how to manage this fellow; but at last 
he bethought himself of getting a strong iron chest with nine bolts to it. 
Heaps of money crowded in the chest (Dryden). A case for books. A case 
of goods. Case wine. Pencil-c<w<?. To pack in a case. C&sh-box. Where 
is my head? It is in the box. 

Chest, ags. cist, au8 lat. cista, gr. xiaxtj; case, altfr. casse, x>. lat. capsa, 
[S3, kap, fatten]; box, altengl. boyst, ags. box, 0. mlat. buxis. 

.Uaitfctt (f. Ijanbeln): to buy, to purchase, to deal with. — To buy, urfp. 
,bc j afjlen", (ugl. ba3 bet Spenser unb Shak. norfotmnenbe aby), ba3 allgentetne 
fiJort fttr faufen: faufen non (of), faufen bet (with), etnfaufen. ©egenfafc: 
to sell. — To purchase, etg. „eTmerben im ©egenfafe ju etben", tjt ein 
fdjatferer unb eblerer SluSbrua* fiir faufen: erfaufen, evfte^en. — To deal 
with, faufen bet. 

He buys of one that has no right to sell (Ainsworth). It is good 
buying with other men's money (id.). He buys upon credit. He buys of 
my neighbour. I bought this book second hand. No, my dear, said she, 
our son is a discreet boy, he can buy and sell to very good advantage; you 
know all our great bargains are of his purchasing (Goldsmith). Has your 
father purchased the house? No, he has only hired it. The horse I pur- 
chased at the fair was much admired by all that were with me. We deal 
with butcher M. generally. I shall not deal any longer with A., he is 
too dear. 
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Buy, altengl. boyeD, ags. bycgan, jurilcfjufil^ren auf goth. biugan; purchase, 
fr. pourchasser, na<$ etwag traajten, o. lat. captare [ffij. kap, faffcnj ; deal, f. »e« 
fjanbefn. 

Hattfmantt : merchant (trader), dealer (in), tradesman, grocer. — Mer- 
chant (trader) bejeicfinet au8fd)ltefjttd) ben ©topfa^nbler. — Dealer (in), 
etg. „3emanb, ber ftd) mtt irgenb etner ©adje abgtebt" bet = § a n b t e x (in 
3ufammenfe|}ungen). — Tradesman, cin $aufmann, £>anbel3mann , roetd)et 
etnen offenen ?aben b,at, entfpridjt atfo melfacr; bem beutfd^en £>etatlUjt. — 
Grocer, urfp. „#aufmann en gros", jefct: 3ttatertatroaaren§anbter. SDcan 
mcrfc nod): shopkeeper, fttetnbanblet, ftrdmet, outg. „£utcbenbref;eT"; whole- 
sale-merchant, ©roffiji; retail-dealer, ftlein^inbler. 

In former times, the City of London was the merchants' residence. 
The bankers, the merchants, and the chief shop-keepers now repair to the 
City on six mornings of the week. The City is no longer regarded by the 
wealthiest traders with that attachment which every man naturally feels 
for his home. The dealer in dry goods, in groceries, in hardware, in 
leather, in wool. 

Merchant, altengl. marchant, altfr. marcheant, D. mlat. mercatans [SHJj. mar-k, 
juujeifen]; trader u. tradesman, f. $anbef; dealer, f. befanbew. 

flaunt): scarcely, hardly. — Scarcely, etg. „fpartt(fy", Ijat negatitoen 
(Sfyarafter unb rotrft aud) beSfoatb auf bie 33erbaltniffe fctncS <Safee3 metjtenS 
ebenfo rote eine legation: faum, beinafje ntcfjt. — Hardly, etg. „ffaxtf*, fyat 
afftrmattuen ©inn, be$ief)t fict> auf ba§ Ijanbelnbe ©ubjeft, roetdjeS urn 
baS tootle (Mingen ober 9fli&ttng,en befUmmert tft: fcfjroetltd), mtt 2Rub,e unb 
Wotf). %n bex froriS rotrb btefet Unterfdjieb faum beobaa^tet. 

In this assembly of princes and nobles to which Europe has perhaps 
scarcely seen any thing equal, was formed the grand alliance against Lewis 
(Johnson). There was scarcely a farmer's daughter within ten miles round 
but what had found him successful and faithless (Goldsmith). The severity 
of a winter campaign was scarcely felt by these hardy children of the 
North (Gibbon). She stifled her resentment, but was hardly able to suppress 
a sigh when she thought of her son's ingratitude. I shall hardly be able 
to finish this work. I can hardly believe it. 

Scarcely, altfr. escars, o. mlat. excarpsus [ffij. skar-p, abfdjneiben] ; hardly, 
ags. heard, goth. hardus. 

*) Whately: ..Scarcely bejietjt fid) auf bie $af)l (®r6jje, SDlenac), hardly auf 
ben ®rab". No sooner had he arrived, than .... faum roar er angefommen, at8 . . . 

SUldj: cup, goblet, chalice, calyx. — Cup, nhd. „$ufe", atlgemeiner 
«u3bru<f fur Shld), 93e$er; aud) fig. — Goblet, ein fofibarer, (altertf)um = 
Udjer) Md): "pofat. — Chalice, Bbenbmaf/lSfelcf). — Calyx, SBIumen* 
fetd) (botantfd)). 

There, take it to you, trenchers, cups and all (Shak.). I drink this 
cup to you. There's many a slip between the cup and the lip. An earthen 
cup. The cowslip's golden cup no more I see (Shenstone). 0 my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me (Bible). She has drained the 
cup of sorrow to the dregs. We love not loaded boards and goblets crowned 
(Denham). 

fllofpper, ttrtflltfae gpnonpmif. 15 
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Cup, fr. coupe, ry. lat. cuppa [©$. kup, gcbogen fcinl; goblet, fr. gobelet, d. 
mlat. gobellus $u cuppa; chalice, fr. calice, D. lat. calix [SB3. kal, btXQtn (Vanicek), 
m<f) Curtius u. 2Bj. ku, fein]. 

mttn: f. ©anbe. 

HtnDtjrf): childish, doting. — Childish, tm altengl. aurf> in ber 33e= 
beutung „ftnbttd)"; jefct nut ftnbifcb (oon §anblungen, Ofaben, 2Befen). — 
Doting, etg. „fld) ftnbtfd) anffeflenb", ftnbtfd) oon ©retfen. 

Methinks that simplicity in her countenance is rather childish than 
innocent (Addison). A childish temper; childish amusements. They have 
spoiled the walls with childish sentences, that consist often in a jingle of 
words (Addison). A doting old man. 

Childish, ags. cild, ogt goth. kilpei, 2Jtuttcrleib; doting, r>. ndl. doten, 
atbern fein. 

ft mil lid) : childlike, filial, infantine (infantile). — Childlike, ftnbltd) = 
bcm SBefen etneS $inbe§ gemajj. — Filial, finblich, im 93erfyiUtntjj ju 
ben ©Item. — Infantine (infantile), eig. „nid)t fpredjenb", finbltd) = niebltdj, 
etnnetymenb. 

Childlike obedience; childlike grace; childlike simplicity; childlike mo- 
desty. Filial obedience is such as the child owes to his parents (Webster). 
A degree of credulity next to infantine (Burke). 

Child, f. O.0.; like, f. fi6nlidj; filial, fr. filial, ft. lat. ttlius [0* dha, fastgen]; 
infantine, fr. enfantin, 0. lat. infans [9Bj. fa, fpredjen]. 

Stiaxt f. Deutticb unb @tnleucbtenb. 

SUatl'djCit, JJlrtUbCVtt: to gossip (to tell tales of another), to chat, 
to chatter, to prate, to babble. — To gossip, urfp. „®ebattet fein", <5tabt= 
neutgfeiten etjablen, unfer „bafen, flatfdjen". — To chat, gemttthtid) 
ptaubern unb fd&wa&en, toor$ug§n?etfe bon bem ©eplauber ©rmadjfener. — 
To chatter, nhd. „fdmattern", ungebUbrltd) rafd) fpretben, unfer ptappern. — 
To prate, ptaubern, febmafcen, toon $tnbern. — To babble, nhd. „babbeln", 
gefd)»fifetg ptaubern, toorjugSmetfe bon alten ?euten. 

To gossip in the neighbourhood. To chat a while on one's adventures. 
A chattering tongue. He is full of babble. I cannot listen to his meaning- 
less babble. The babbling gossips of the neighbourhood. 

Gossip, altengl. gossib, ags. godsibb (God u. sib, engl. munbartlidj tocr $ei> 
roanbte); chat, ogt. fr. caqueter, ndd. koddern; prate, ndd. prateln, altn. prata; 
babble, fr. babiller, ift ana bem SRaturtaute, ben erflen ©brtern beS JitnbeS bttoot- 
gegangen, ogl. baba, aflutter, 

JllCt&*), ftUibuttf) (f. Stnjug) : garment, coat, gown, habit, raiment, garb, 
vesture, vestment. — Garment, etg. „ba8, waS bebittet", generetter SluSbrutf 
fur ftleibung, Sefletbung at3 SBebecfung beS $5rper§, obne fltacfftdjt auf 
2lu§feben, ftornr, tm tftetbungSftttrfe (clothes). — Coat, etg. „lange§ Ober* 
ftetb", fcerrenoberftetb, ffiorf, bfb. in 3ufammenfefeungen, dress-coat, grad. 

— Gown, etg. „ba§, roaS genabt ifl", 1) tangeS Damenfletb; 2) ba8 tatar= 
arttgeD&erfleib rtdjterttdjer unb anberer S3eamten, namentltcb audj ber ©tubenten 
(Hoppe). — Habit, eig. „Jpattung", 1) ^rtejierbabtt; 2) £>amenrettfletb. 

— Raiment, etg. „ba§, worm ^emanb geftetbet ifl", flletbung, Zxafyt tm ?W» 
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gememen, em 2Bort be§ r/ofyeten <3ttl8. — Garb, etg. „<2d)mucf", (Semanb, 
jefct cin etn>a3 altbdterltd)er 2lu$brucf (Schmitz). — Vesture, etg. „ba$, roortn 
man fid) ctn^tiUt", em fojtbareS Dberfletb, ein 2Bort beS §i%ren ©ttlS. 
— Vestment, etg. „ba8, ma§ jur SBefletbung bient", bo§ SWefegeinanb. 

No man putteth a piece of new cloth to an old garment (Bible). All 
thy garments smell of myrrh, aloes and cassio (Bible). A coat of light 
cloth. A silk, cotton, woollen gown. Which gown will you put on? A 
lady's riding-habit. The habit of a monk. Having food and raiment, let 
us be therewith content (Bible). Living, food and raiment she supplies 
(Dry den). He wears the garb, but not the clothes, of the ancients (Mac- 
aulay). Upon my vesture shall they cast lots (Bible). And kiss her 
sacred vesture's hem (Milton). Priest in holy vestments. Bring forth vest- 
ments for all the worshippers of Baal; and they brought them forth vest- 
ments (Bible). 

Garment, altengl. garnement, ». to garnish, fr. garnir, t>. ahd. warndu (au3 
ber ©ebeutung beg $kf)iitcn3, SJerroaljrenS entroicfclte fid) wetter ber @imt ,,oerfeben, 

Idjmiicfen"; gown, altengl. gane, altfr. goane, o. mlat. gunna; habit, fr. habit, D. lat. 
labitus [SBj. kap, fjaben); raiment, nerfiirjt cms arrayinent, f. anjug; garb, ags. 
gearva, ahd. garwi, @d>mu(f j vesture, altfr. vesture, 0. mlat. vestitura; vestment, 
altfr. vestement, t>. lat. vestimontnm [S5. vas, ttetben]. 

*) The cowl does not make the monk, ba$ #letb raactyt ntd)t ben SDWndj. Fine 
feathers make fine birds, ^tciber ma^en Seute. 

Mlctn: little, small, short, minute, diminutive, wee. — Little, fletn, 
menig, bon nnb SBebeutung*, aufjerbem bejetdjnet e§ baS, »a$ jur 

©attung ber ftemen SBefen geljort. ©egenfafe: great, big. — Small, nhd. 
„f<f)mal", fletn, gertng, bon rdumltdjer HuSbefynung; aufterbem bejetdmet 
e3 boJ, maS in fetner ©attung ftcf) twcdj $lem$ett auSjetcbnet. A little boy 
tfi etn fleiner, b. b,. nod) junger flnabe; a small boy, etn ftnabe, ber fur fein 
fitter jpdrticr) tft. A little room, 3tmmerd)en ; a small room, etn (fur femen 
3»ecf) &u ftetneS ftimmtx. — Short, suntftfjjt furj; bann fletn non 2Bud)3. 
©egenfafc: tall. — Minute, etg. „bermmbert", ber ©riJffc ober 93ebeutung nadj 
feb,r fletn. — Diminutive, fttr feme tlrt febj ftetn: U6erau8 fletn, bon 
"Perfonen unb ©ad)en. — Wee, etn probm&teller SluSbrucf: rotnjtg. 

A little animal. The little girls were in their uncle's shop. The 
talent of turning men to ridicule, and exposing to laughter those one 
converses with, is the qualification of little, ungenerous tempers (Addison). 
Little minds are incapable of grasping large principles (Asher). A little 
body is often the seat of a great mind, while a large head often con- 
ceals a little mind (id.). A small town, village, house. You have a fine 
garden; ours is too small. A small, green isle. Bonaparte liked to describe 
the astonishment with which the Mamelukes looked at his diminutive figure. 
At the left end of this small garden was a diminutive fane, resembling one 
of those small chapels placed at the side of roads in Catholic countries, and 
dedicated to the Penates (Bulwer). We never saw so many people crowded 
together in so small a place (Asher). It was a small recompense for a man 
who had rendered the state such great services (id.). As the facts were 
minute, and the characters little known or little regarded, they awakened 
no popular kindness or resentment (Johnson). Plants seldom used in me- 
dicine, being esteemed poisonous, if corrected and exactly weighed out in 

15* 
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minute doses, may prove powerful medicines. Maria Edgeworth is diminu- 
tive in stature, quick of eye, and fluent and agreeable in conversation 
(Cunningham). On the 28th April 1814, Bonaparte embarked at St. Trapez, 
on the coast of Provence, for his diminutive empire of Elba (Cooper). A 
little wee face with a little yellow beard (Sliak.). Wee bit. Wee things 
(bie tfletnen). 

Little, altengl. lite, ags. litel, goth. leitils ; small, altengl. smal, ags. smal, 
gotb. 8mals, nhd. f<f>mal; short, ags. scort, toafyrfcDetnttcf) Don ber SBj. shear ; minnte, 
0. lat. minutus; diminutive, o.lat. diminntivus [SBj. mi-n, oermmbern') ; wee, ahd. 
wenag, tldglid), nhd. roenig. 

Ml hit ft : climate, clime. — Climate, eig. „bie nad) bem ©rabe ber 
Wetgung fid) ricftenbe 2Barme", ba§ Ubltdjc 2Bort fur ftlima, £>immet3; 
ft. rid). — Clime, nur em poetifdjeS 2Bort. 

The climate of France is milder than that of England. I mean those 
qualities of the air and climate which are supposed to work insensibly on 
the temper by altering the tone and habit of the body (Hume). 
Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms (Milton). 

Turn we to survey, 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display (Goldsmith). 

Climate, fr. climat, gr. xUfja, xklfxarog [SBj. xXi, neigen]. 

tSMopfCtt : to knock, ftfirfer to rap, to tap (dab), to pulsate, to palpitate, 
to throb (feltener to pant). — To knock (intrans.), eig. „mtt etnem fnottgen 
©tUrf §olj fd)tagen": flopfen an ober auf ©troaS, anflopfen. — To rap 
(intrans.), eig. „fhrf unb fdjnefl fiofjen", unfer pod) en. — To tap (trans.), 
©runbbebeutung: „letfe fd)lagen mtt etmaS SBeta^em, $eud)tem", fanft flopfen; 
fara. „(an)tippen". — To pulsate (intrans.), eig. „fd)titteln, flopfen", bom ^ulfe 
unb bem ^erjen, put fir en. — To palpitate (intrans.), eig. „jutfen", unge= 
rob^nlid) jtarf, franffyaft flopfen unb podjen, com ^erjen. — To throb 
(intrans.), flopfenb fcf)lagen, fytfrbar flopfen, mit to palpitate fajt 
gletd)bebeutenb. 

To knock with a club, with the fist; "to knock at the door. For har- 
bour at a thousand doors they knocked (Dryden). To bed, to bed, there's 
knocking at the gate (Shak.). What means this knocking? I was going 
to repeat my remonstrances; but just then we heard a footman's rap at the 
door. St. Paul himself confesseth, that for a medicine preservative against 
pride, there was given to him the prick of the flesh to dab him in the neck 
(Moore). The heart of a viper or frog will continue to pulsate long after 
it is taken from the body (Darwin). The heart of nations has palpitated 
with the desire of becoming acquainted with all that had happened (Disraeli). 
My heart throbbed with joy. My temples throb. Here may his head live 
on my throbbing breast (Shak.). 

Knock, ags. cnocjan ; rap, schwd. rappa, fdjtagen , ttgl. nhd. tappet n ; tap, ogl. 
nhd. tappcn, tippen, tupfen; pulsate, o. lat. pulsare, pulsatum [2B$. pal, fcfjiittetn 
palpitate, n. lat. palpitare [S3, pal, jurfen]; throb, urfprung nod) ni$t ermittelt: 
entroeber — to throw up, ober 0. gr. Soovfietv, ober mtt ags. preapian Dertoonbt. 

Mlo [lev: cloister, convent, monastery. — Cloister, eig. „em 93erfd)lufj", 
beseidmet meniger baS .floftergebaube, al§ ba§ abgefdjloffene 2eben im 
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Softer; ba^er to shut one's self in a cloister; to bury one's self in a cloister; 
to enter a cloister. — Convent, cig. „8ufammenfunft (foroof)t bic ®efatnmt= 
§eit ber 9tfdnd)e alS bic bcr Wonnen)", 1) cm (ftetncrc§) 9?onnenflofUr 
(nunnery); 2) Softer gebaube. — Monastery, cig „ba§ einfamc 2Rbnd)§= 
leben", cm bcbcutcnbeS 2Jcbncf)3flofkr. i)tx ©runb&cgriff toon cloister 
ift ©in [per rung, toon convent, ® emcinfdjaf t, toon monastery, @in = 
f amfcit. 

The monk-author tells nothing about the cloister in which he lived. 
Penances and mortifications are practised in a cloister (Crabb). The cloister 
of the Benedictines and their monastery. The cloister of the Capuchins and 
their convent One seldom finds in Italy a spot of ground more agreeable 
than another that is not covered with a convent (Addison). The wealth of 
the Catholic convents and monasteries was a fund which lay at his command 
whenever he liked to seize it (Scott). The Ormulum is written in one of 
the scattered monasteries of Northern England. 

Cloister, altfr. cloistre, o. mlat. clostrum [2Bj. skin, fdjliefjenl; convent, o. lat. 
conventus sakam mit, (g)van, gefyen]; monastery, fr. monastere, lat. mona9te- 
rium, gr. uovaotrjoiov [2Bg. ma-n, minbern]. 

JftlUfl*) (f. toernttnftig): prudent, sensible, shrewd, prudential. — Prudent, 
cig. „toorf}crfefycnb", torafttfi) f tug (IcbcnSflug), cinfidjtStootl, toon ^ctfoncn 
unb ©adjen. ©egenfafe: imprudent, inconsiderate. — Sensible, eig. „emtofmbbar", 
tocrftanbig, benfenb, toon ^ctfoncn; bfb. in bcr Umgang§ftoraS)c. — Shrewd, 
urfto. „tocrbcrbt, tocrflud)t", fdjarf f id)tig ftug, gemifct. — Prudential, 
ben fltegeln bcr ^tugfyeit gema§, ober fid) barouf be^te^cnb: f X il g t i ct). 

A prudent man; a prudent action; a prudent behaviour. Moses esta- 
blished a grave and prudent law (Milton). To adopt prudent measures. 
Prudential rules; a prudential line of conduct (Scott). To act upon pru- 
dential motives. Those who possess elevated understandings, are naturally 
apt to consider all prudential maxims as below their regard (Johnson). A 
sensible man, by and by a fool (Shak.). A shrewd fellow. A shrewd 
remark. You statesmen are so shrewd in forming schemes (Jeffrey). 

Prudent, o. lat. prudens = providens [23$. vid, febenj; prudential &«tuf|t auf 
toctfetben SBurjcl; sensible, f. bemerlbar; shrewd, altengl. ahrewe, Urfprung bmtfel. 

*) He is a little light-headed, er ifi mdjt recfjt Hug. Bought wit is the best, 
burdj Sdjabcn wirb man uug. I can make nothing of it, id? fann nidtf (tug batauS 
roerben. I am not a whit the unser, tdj bin \o flug, roic oorfjer. 

Silte4tf4aft: servitude (ftarfcr slavery), bondage. — Servitude, cig. 
„ba3 ©ebunbenfem", bie (frcimtUtge obet unfrcttoifltge) fncd)ttfd)e Untct = 
rottrftgfeit. — Bondage, ba§ fidrffle toon biefen 3 SBbrtcrn: ?cib = 
eigenfcr)aft. 

When they had reduced the island to perfect servitude, which they 
called peace, the French withdrew their forces. It is fit and necessary 
that some persons in the world should be in love with a splendid servitude 
(South). To be in bondage; to bring into bondage; to free, to deliver ono 
from bondage. A. hundred were Spaniards, every one well mounted upon 
his horse, the rest were Indians running as dogs at their heels, and in the 
most miserable bondage (Sir Francis Drake). 
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Servitude, fr. servitude, t>. lat. servitudo [Sffij. svar, binben]; bondage, f. 
Sanbc. — 

gtliffe: tricks (wiles), feints. — Tricks, cig. „8uge, 6trtd)e" f barauS 
bie 93ebeutung: <5lxtity, bic man ^emanb fpielt, cin aflgemeiner StuSbtucf fttr 
flntffe, ^ftffe, fflanfe. — Feints, cig. „$3erfieaungen", cin tcdjnif^er 
HuSbrutf bcr ^ecfyfunft: bic Sin ten. 

I am up to his tricks. You cannot teach an old dog new tricks. 
Trick for trick (2Buvft ttibcr 233urft). He has put a trick upon me. (He 
has played me a trick), to use tricks. He lives in perpetual fear lest his 
tricks should be discovered. Feints in fencing, boxing. 

Trick, auriicf jufilbrcn ouf pr. trie obct ndl. trek , ». trekken, jieljcn ; Feints, 
fr. feinte, ». lat. fingere dhigh, taften]. 

itdDcr : bait, lure, decoy (uerottet stale). — Bait, urfp. „Speife", oor= 
jugSroeife boS fonfrete SBort fttr $ober, £ocffpei|e. — Lure, nhd. „£uber", 
|at abfirafte SBebcutung: trUgcrifo^c ?otfung, „fatfdjer ®ober". 
— Decoy, cig. „93ogelfaHe", ein ^agbauS brucf fUr ttfber, £otfung. 

To take the bait. Ten per cent for sixteen years was not a bait 
which was likely to attract lenders (Macaulay). The lures of beauty, of 
gain. An additional lure was held out to capitalists, itecoy-bird ; decoy- 
duck; decoy-mwn. 

Bait, ags. bat; altn. beita; lure, fr. leurre, o. mhd. luoder (SocfaaS); decoy, 
priicfjufiif}ten ouf ndl. coye, SogetfaOc; Dflt audj altfr. decboivre. 

Motti fil id) : royal, kingly, regal. — Royal ift bic aflgemctne 93e$etdmung 
bet fontglidjen SBttrbe ofyne Sftebenbebeutung. — Kingly = like a king, §ebt 
bie 'JSerfon, *™ ptx[6nl\fyn (Etyarafter be§ ftbnigS fyeruor. — Regal bejetdjnet 
Die gefefcma&igen 8ied)te unb ©efugniffe bc§ $5nig§. 2ftan fann atte 3 
mit bemfelben <5ub|tantin uerbinben, mofetn biefeS bic SRttancirung burd) bie 
©tinotytna jutafct, 5. authority (Schmitz). 

A royal carriage, residence, couple, salute. The Royal Humane Society 
in London was instituted in the last century for the recovery of persons 
from drowning, and is still maintained by voluntary contributions. The royal 
barge, manned with the Queen's watermen, richly attired in the regal 
liveries, and having the banner of England displayed, did indeed lie at the 
great stairs which ascended from the river (Scott). A kingly crown, form, 
mien; kingly sentiments; kingly condescension. A kingly heart for enter- 
prises. Regal government, state, power. The magnificence displayed by 
the first civic magistrate of London on certain occasions is almost regal. 

Royal, fr. royal, 0. lat. regalis [2Bj. rag, flrcrfen]; kingly, ags. cyning, 

$Oti&: basket, hamper, crate. — Basket, eig. „©eflerf)t, $orb Uber = 
tjaupt, bfb.^anbforb unb in 3ufammenfefcungen. — Hamper, urfp. „ein (fomg= 
lid^er) ©etbforb", ^adfotb, Sragforb, 2Bagcnforb. — Crate, eig. 
„#orbn>agen", ein grower (grobgefIod>tener) $orb jur Skrpatfung non $ofyl= 
roaaren, ^orjcllon u. f. ». 

The slave at the same time presented a delicate little basket decorated 
with flowers, within which, on a couch of vine and fig-leaves, lay a peach 
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(Alhambra). Bread-basket; wicker-basket; basket-maker; basket-tr&de; basket 
maker's loose work. They conveyed three large hampers with apples to 
market. Crates for transportation of china, of crockery. 

Basket, kelt. UrfprunoS: basg, ©efled&t; hamper, jufammenge$ojen auS hanaper, 
n.mlat. hanaperiuin, ngl. nhd. SWopf ; crate, ags. crat, D. lat. crates [S3, kart, fledjten. 

Morn: corn, grain. — Corn, ©etreibe, forooljt auf bcm $alm, atS 
gebrofd)en; aud) ein etn&elne§ torn. — Grain, ba§ ftcinc runbltay ©omens 
torn, wie 2Wofyn, ©enf u. f. ». 

It is midsummer now; the corn will soon be ready to be cut. The 
soft inclining fields of corn (Thomson). Grain of mustard, seed. Wheat- 
grain. — 

Corn, ags. corn, goth. kaurn; grain, fr. grain (graine), 0. lat. granum [25j. 
gar, retfrenj. 

fttirJJCvUrt)* : corporal, corporeal, bodily, physical. — Corporal, tt>a§ ben 
tbrper betrtfft, affictrt: leibtid). — Corporeal, trjoJ bem $5rper lebenber 
SBefen tnnenjofynt ober angefybrt : ffltperlid), f! 0 { f 1 1 d). ©egenfafc : spiritual 
ober immaterial. — Bodily, roa§ bom tflrper au§gel)t. ®egenfafe: mental. — 
Physical, etg. „natttrtid)", auf ben menfdjttayn ftbrper bejUgttd). 

Corporal sufferance, punishment, revenge; corporal inflictions. All 
corporal damages that chance to mortal men are by medicines healed, or 
by reason remedied. Corporeal existence, substances, forms, agents; the 
corporeal sense; the corporeal frame. For truth, the greatest of intellectual 
goods, is the produce of undisturbed reason; and health, the greatest of 
the corporeal, is the blooming fruit of temperance. Bodily exertion. You 
are a mere spirit, and have no knowledge of the bodily part of us. Bodily 
pain. Physical education. 

Corporal, corporeal, lat. corporalis [2Bj. karp, fdjaffen]; bodily, oon body, 
altengl. bodigh, ags. bodig, t>gl. nha. Sotttd). 

*) Corporeal refers to the interior animal structure; corporal refers more to 
the exterior (Webster). — Bodily strength ifl „Cct&e8ftfitte": corporeal strength ift 
,!0rpettid&e etfirfe" tm fajarten ©egenfafe $u gcijrtger, spiritual strength (Schmitz). 

Htttft unb Stftf fc \ strength, force, vigour, energy, power. — Strength, 
afloememer $lu3brucf fur $raft unb ©tdrfe, afttbe rote paffibe, aud) in fig. 
©ebeutung. — Force, l)fbrperUa)e, 2)geifHge,3)med)anifd)e Shaft. 
— Vigour, etg. „fliegfamrett", £eben§fraft, SRUjttgfett. — Energy, eig. 
,/Xfyattgfett", X f) at f raft. — Power, eig. „ba§ tfbnnen", = force, 1) bte 
ttjatige 5? raft; 2) SBermbgen, 9ttad)t = ftBnnen. 

Strength of body, of the arm, of mind, of memory, of judgment, of 
evidence, of argument, of persuasion. That is beyond my strength. The 
strength of a bone, of a beam, of a wall, of a rope; the strength of a 
castle, of a fort. The strength of law, of public opinion. The strength of 
wine, of spirit, of acids. The force of a contract, of a term. The force 
of gravity; cohesive force; centrifugal force. If you wish to succeed, you 
ought to act with vigour and energy. To the best of my power. It was 
not in my power. He knows not the power of love. Such a class will 
doubtless abuse its power; but mental power is still a nobler and better 
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power, than that which consists merely in corporeal strength (Macaulay). 
Whoever commences any undertaking without duly estimating his own power 
must not expect to succeed. 

Strength, altengl. strengde, ags. strengdu, «bleitung oon bem Bbj. age. strang; 
force, altengl. force, fr. force, ml at. fortia, ». fort is [8B3. dhar, ijalten]; vigour, ». 
lat. vigor [©3. vag, rcge fein]; energy, fr. energic, D. mlat. energia, gr. ivtoyeia 
(ffij. Fegy, tbun]; power, altengl. poor, fr. pouvoir [©3. pat, tbciUjaft nxrbtn]. 

ftttifttg*); strong, robust, powerful, vigorous, forcible, potent, — 
Strong, cig. „angefrrengt", bann jmrr, fleif, fyart, rauf); fpeciefl: fraftig, 
Kraft Doll, flraft tyabenb unb ftraft aufcernb, bon bcr ^brpetftiirfe unb 
geifiigen @igcnfd)aften. ®egenfafc: weak. — Robust, eig. „f)art, mie cine 
©toy, fjanbfeft, bon bcrber ©efunbfyett. ©egenfafc: frail. — Powerful, 
eig. „boU bon ©tfitfe", ftarf, gemalttg, eig. unb ftg. — Vigorous, eig. 
„regfam", ftaftfrifd), bon ben Sfraften be§ ©eijleg unb beS tforperS. — 
Forcible, fraftta wirfenb, bon Shorten unb S3cn>ei§grilnben: fefyr mirffam, 
fdjlagenb, treffenb &roingenb. — Potent, eig. ^ermbgenb", flarf= 
nmlenb, uon ©if ten, ^Irjneimitteln unb beraufdjenben ©toff en. 

He is strong of limb. A strong constitution. A strong argument; 
strong reasons; strong evidence; a strong example, instance. He used 
strong language. Those who are physically strong are sometimes weak in 
mind. A robust body; robust youth. Three robust men could scarcely 
hold him down, or prevent him doing some injury to the bystanders. A 
powerful mind; a powerful style; a powerful argument. A vigorous youth; 
a vigorous body; vigorous exertions. A forcible argument; a forcible illus- 
tration; a forcible expression. 

But I have reasons strong and forcible (Shak.). 
A potent drug; a potent dram; a potent medicine. 

Strong, altengl. Btrang, ags. Strang, au8 cinem ©tamme mit string; robust, 
fr. robust, 0. lat. robustus [$83. rabh, faffen] ; powerful f. frraft; vigorous, fr. vigou- 
reui, 0. mlat. vigorosus [$53. vag, rtge fein]; forcible, altengl. forceable, altfr. 
forceable [©3. dhar-s, trofcen]; potent, 0. lat. potens [$53. pat, tf>eityaft toerben]. 

*) Whately: Strong wirb gebraufy, urn eine *etfon oon gefunber 2eibe8* 
befdjaffenfyeit, Die ©trapc^en au3b>lten fann, 3U befc^reiben ; powerful cine, bic ifjre 
^6tp«rfroft tijfitig ai^uwcnben unb Siraftpcfe 3U oerriajten oerma^. 2>affelbc Sicrljfilt- 
nif$ gitt bci SUnoenbung auf geifiige (Sigenfcqaftcn. A strong mind ifl fefl, ocrmaa 
©tbfje au83u^altcn, roirb nidjt feid)t erfefjifttert; a powerful mind ijl etwaS ntcfyr, ifx 
grower tfjfitiger 8nflrengungen foiooljl a{§ leibenber auSbauer fat)ig unb tildjtig, Hnberen 
3U bcfeblen unb auf fie ju wirfen. 

ftvanft)Ctt: disease, sickness, illness, indisposition, ailment, disorder, 
distemper: malady. — Disease, eig. „9ttij$bef)agen", ba§ eigentlid)fte SBort flit 
fttanffyeit, all tedmtfdjet SCettmnuS. — Sickness, nhd. „<5ied$ett", im 
dtteren ©nglifd) = a continuous disease ; im tyeutigen ©ptadjgebtaucfy $ & 
befd)ranft auf ben ©egtiff „Uebelfett" (a sense of nausea); bafyet bie ©ee= 
ftanfljett: sea-sickness, ©benfo sick. To be sick metflenS = to vomit: 3. S3. 
I have been sick, crossing the Channel. — Illness, urfp. „fd)Ied)te S3efd)affen|ett", 
jefct baS aMgliafo in ber Umgang8fpraa> gebraua^lidjfte SBott flit fetanf^eit, 
fttfinfltdjfett, Unpafjlid)feit. (Sbenfo ill (bad). — Indisposition ij* ein 
blofceS Uebelbefinben, Unwo^lfein. — Ailment, eig. „©dmiet3, ^iu", ein 
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leidjteS forperti<f)e3 Unbefyagen.— Disorder, eig. „Unorbnung", eine teifyere 
tforperjerruttung (ftopfroefy, ©rfaltung, tluSfc^Iag). — Distemper, eig. 
„$$erjHmniung", n?irb jefet nut con Xfyierfrantyeiten gebrau<f)t, 3. 53. distemper 
in dogs, $unb§franff}eit. — Malady, eig. „fcf)ted)te SBefdjaffenfyeit", eine fee; 
nennung fUr bte tedjnifd)en Shorter: disease unb disorder; in ber guten <5d)rift= 
forage f ettcn ; befonberS Macaulay gebraud)t malady gern im fig. ©inne: 
moralise ftranfyeit, SSetberbnife ber (Bitten, SWalabie. 

A lingering disease. To induce disease; to contract a disease; to take 
a disease. The term "Phthisis" was formerly applied to many wasting 
diseases. At Treves, Gertrude was for some days seriously ill; and when 
they returned to Coblentz, her disease had evidently received a rapid and 
alarming increase (Bulwer). Sickness of stomach. A short, a long illness. 
This is the first letter I have written since my recovery from a very 
severe illness (Graham). Burns died in the summer of 1796, more of a 
broken heart than of any other illness (Cunningham). Laurence Sterne, 
his frame exhausted by long debilitating illness, expired at his lodgings in 
Bond-Street, London (Scott). It is not, as you conceive, an indisposition 
of body, but the mind's disease. A slight, temporary disorder. I believe 
there is not a more miserable malady than an unwillingness to write letters 
to our best friends, and a man might be philosopher enough in finding out 
reasons for it (Swift). 

Disease, yx&fix dis mit ber ©ebeutung ber SJernetming unb ease, f. erleidjtew; 
sickness, altengl. seke, ags. seoc, goth. sinks, nhd. fie* ; illness, jufatnmengejogen 
au§ ber ootteren ags. Aev::i yfle; indisposition, fr. indisposition; ailment, n. ags. 
elan, f*mer,en gu goth. us- aglian, mifftrcmdjen ; disorder, Sprdfir dis unb order, 
ugl. fr. desordre; distemper, dis unb temper, ags. verbom tempnan, 0. lat. tem- 
perare [SBj. tem, fd&neiben] ; malady, fr. maladie, entftanbcn auS lat. adj. male aptus. 

ttvanflirf)* : sickly? poorly, ailing, — morbid. — Sickly, nhd. „fieoy', 
Irfinflid) unb fdjwacfyUdj non Sftatur. — Poorly, eig. ,,armlid)", bfb. in 
ber UmgangSforadje gebraudjt, unfer franflid), in ^otge Don enter $ranf()eit. 
— Ailing, eig. „tnefye tfyuenb", frdnfelnb. — Morbid, eig. „ba3 was aufc 
retbt", franffjaft, befonberS in moratifdjer §infid)t. 

All persons are liable to be sick, though few have the misfortune to 
be sickly (Crabb). Both Homer and Virgil were of a delicate and sickly 
constitution. To look poorly. For three or four weeks past I have lost 
ground, having been poorly in health (Scott). He is always ailing, though 
he has the best medical advice, and every attention paid him at home (id.). 
A morbid sensibility. A morbid constitution of the nervous system. Morbid 
humours. A morbid temperament, 

> 

Sickly, f. fctantyeit; poorly, f. Slrmutt}; ailing, \. tfronKjcit; morbid, u. lat. 
morbidus [2Bj. mar, aufreiocn]. 

*) Morbid has a technical application to cases of a prolonged nature; to 
continuous derangement or deterioration without violent symptoms, and is as often 
used of the mental as of the physical constitution (Smith). 

Htcte: circle, sphere (f. ©ebiet), compass, circuit, orb, orbit. — Circle, 
nhd. „3irfel", allgemeiner StuSbrucf fiir #ret§: ftretS in ber 9Watf)emattf, 
abgegrenjter ©ejtrf, ®efeflf$aft3frei3. — Sphere, eig. „$ugel", @rb*, §intmel§ = 
fretS, tfretSgang; fig. ©efdjaftS*, 9Birfung§freiS; ©e|td}t3fret3. — 
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Compass, eig. „9iunbung", ftrctSumfang, abgegrensteS ®ebiet, ©eretdj. 
— - Circuit, etg. „ba§ frerumgefyen (im ifteife)", 1) ftreiStauf, Umlauf; 
2) ®ettd)t8fprenget. — Orb, eig. „$>rel)ung", bie ©pfyare bcS $ret3= 
laufeS bon §immel3fdrpern; metyr poetifd). — Orbit, eig. „©mit eineS 
roflenben #8r\>etS", ftretSbafyn bet ^(aneten. 

The family circle. Circles of the German Empire. It is in the nature 
of things that they who are in the centre of a circle should appear directly 
opposed to those who view them from any part of the circumference (Burke). 
As his name gradually became known, the circle of his acquaintance widened 
(Macaulay). Lady N. was gayer than the gayest ladies who adorned the 
Queen's circle. Sphere of action, of activity, of business. Their wisdom 
lies in a very narrow compass (Addison). A planet's circuit. To complete 
the circuit. The bonfires burned bright along the whole circuit of the ram- 
part. You seem to me as Dian in her orb (Shak.). The orbit of Mercury, 
of Jupiter. 

Circle, ags. circal, o. lat. circulus [8Bj. kur. frumm feinh sphere , fr. sphere, 
t>. lat. sphera; compass, altengl. compas, d. lat. cum-passus (2Sj. sakam, mit + spa, 
beljnen, 9ttitfd)rift] ; circuit, fr. circuit, n. lat. circuitus [ffij. kur, frumm fcin, i, geljtn]; 
orb, fr. orbe, o. lat. orbis; orbit, fr. orbite, o. lat. orbita [Jffij. karp, ftdj brcfyen]. 

RtiCgertj^*): warlike, martial, military, soldierlike. — Warlike, bfb. 
mm ^erfonen: friegSUebenb, frieg§tud)ttg. — Martial, eig. „roa§ jum 
SttarS getyort", auf ben Sfrieg bejttglidj: frtegertf(^ f nur bon <Sad)en. — 
Military, baS §eer, ben ©olbatenftanb betreffenb, auf bie trtegSfunft 
bejttgli^: militfinfa> — Soldier-like, etg. „tme ein ©olbat", btent *ur S3e= 
jeidmung be8 einjelnen #rteger«, ate military &ur SBejeidjnung be§ (SorpS: 
folbatifch, frtegSmannifd). 

A warlike nation; warlike troops; a warlike apirit, temper. David was 
a warlike prince; Solomon, on the contrary, cultivated the arts of peace. 
A martial sentence, tribunal; martial law; a court martial. An active prince, 
and prone to martial deeds (Dryden). Martial preparations. Military move- 
ments, expeditions; a military discipline. Military provisions, ammunition; 
a military road. A volunteer is one who enters into any, especially a 
military 7 service of his own free will. The later years of Napoleon's reign, 
splendid for military achievements, but pale in the aspect of his fortunes, 
were stained by a weakness from which one vainly hopes that heroes may 
be free (Bulwer). He has soldierlike conduct. 

Warlike, war, altengl. warre, ags. verre, beeinflujjt Don altfr. werre, tocIcbeS 
berufjt auf ahd. werran, nhd. roirren; martial, fr. martial, 0. lat. martial is 12Bj. 
mar, gla'naen]; military, to. lat. militaris [2Bj. mil, jufammenfommen] ; soldierlike, 
soldier, altengl. souldier, altfr. soldier, to. lat. solidns, gcbiegen, sc. nummus SWunje, 
sarva, Jjeil]. 

*) The two words "warlike, martial" approach each other very nearly, and 
are often intercltanged (Webster). 

ftttgel: bullet, ball, ballot, globe. — Bullet, ftlintenfuget. — Ball, 
eig. „ba§ 6a>etlenbe", bte ®efd)ttfcfugel — Ballot, SBa^tfugeL 53aflottr= 
fuget. — Globe, eig. „ber ©alien", (fun|Hid)e) ©rbfuget 

Our observation was, that the wind of a common bullet, though flying 
never so near, is incapable of doing the least harm (Johnson). As round 
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as a ball. A ball of soap, of fire. A cannon-fta/J. To vote, to decide 

by ballot. Mercator, in some of his great globes, has continued the West 

Indies land even to the North pole, and consequently cut off all passage 
by sea that way (Hackluyt). 

Ball, fr. balle, nhd. $au\ 3uril<fge&enb auf goth. balgs; globe, fr. globe, D. 
lat. globus [©3. kru, baufen]. 

Stlifjtt (f. nerroegen): bold (fettcner audacious), hardy, daring. — Bold, 
eig. ^cbneC", if* cine vox media, im guten ©trine: ftttyn; im biJfen ©inne: 
tottfttfyn, fetf. ©benfo boldness. — Hardy, etg. „§art", unternefymenb, 
entfdjtoffen, toon mtinnlidjer Brurdjtloftgfett. ©benfo hardihood. — 
Daring, cig. „»agenb", wagefyalfig, breift. ©benfo daringness. 

Throngs of knights and barons bold (Milton). Ask an Englishman, 
however, whether he is afraid of death; and he boldly answers in the nega- 
tive (Goldsmith). To speak the truth with boldness. To show boldness in 
the presence of superiors. How dare you be so bold to do it? A desperate 
boldness; a graceful boldness. There are few who are hardy enough to 
encounter contempt. He was the first who, in this dialogue, had the hardi- 
hood to displace Johnson from the eminence to which, by the unanimous 
voice of Dry den's contemporaries, he had most justly been elevated. He is 
daring in military enterprise (Crabb). 

Too daring prince! ah! whither dost thou run? (Pope.) 

Bold, ags. beald, goth. balbs, nod} Heyne ju skr. bal-am jfraft; hardy, fr. 
bardi, 0. abd. hartjanj daring, D. to dare, altengl. dar, ags. dear, goth. gadars. 

Rummer: sorrow, grief. — Sorrow, nhd. „©orge", aflgemeiner 2lu§= 
brucf filt iebc ©tflrung bcr ©eetenrutye, fafjt fummer, £arm, ©ram, 
2eib, ©djmermutty in fid). — Grief, cig. „$3efd)roerbe'', ber tteife, ftumme 
ober fid) aufjerltd) funbgcbenbe ©camera ttbcr ba$ UngtUcf obcr ben $er= 
tuft eineS gelicbten ©egenftonbeS , bjb. liber SobeSffille. $n ber englifd)en 
}3rari3 mitb biefer Unterfcf)ieb nid)t immer beobad)tet. 

A world of woe and sorrow. A safe and universal antidote to sorrow 
is employment. Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal (Moore). 
The general sorrow for the loss of Giuliani was strongly marked (Koscoe's 
Life of Lorenzo). A tear of sorrow for his brother's misfortunes started 
into his eye, and ran sweetly down his cheek together (Sterne). The mother 
was so afflicted at the loss of a fine boy, that she died for grief at it 
(Addison). I endeavoured to soothe his grief, and after some time succeeded 
in satisfying him of the necessity of submitting to the affliction (Graham). 

Sorrow, altengl. seorhe, sorwe , ags. sorg ju goth. sourgan ; grief, fr. grief, 
». lat. gravis [90Bj. gar, fallen]. 

Whately: Sorrow wirb aflgemein gebtaudjt; grief nur fiir befonbere ftdVit. 
SKan fprtc&t bacon, bag 3 ew ianb nas known sorrow, nicfjt aber, bafi er has known 
grief. Grief wirb geroStmlid) auf sorrow roegen befiimmter Urfafcen, unb immer 
toegen beS ©ergangenen, angcioenbet. 

.Hiimmcrlid) (f. notfybUrftig): sorrowful, scanty, miserable, distressful. 
— Sorrowful, eig. „toofl Don ©orge", fummertootl, forgenootl. — Scanty, 
eig. „berfurjt", fnapp, nom HuSfommen. — Miserable, eig. „elenb", arm = 
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felig, arm lief). — Distressful, eig. „boH Don ©ebrfingnijj", nocf) ftdtfer in 
jeiner SBebeutung atS miserable: idmmerlid) bttrfttg, fttiglid). 

Sorrowful meat (Bible). To have but a scanty allowance. A scanty 
living. A scanty supply of bread. They were miserably entertained 
(Sidney). A distressful situation (Scott). He has but distressful bread. 

Sorrowful, f. Summer; scanty wirb auriicfgefilf/rt ouf altn. skommt, tarj; 
miserable unt> distressful, f. (Stenb. 

Htiitftler (f. &anbmerfer): artist, performer. — Artist, eig. fitter, bet 
in irgenb einer $unft gefdjicft ijt", $UnjUer, 6fb. ber feincn ^ttnflc, ©ic 
2Merei, ©fufytur, $rd)iteftur. — Performer, cig. „ber SJerridjtenbe", cin 
Simpler, ber feine ©cf^tcflicfjfett bffentlicf) jeigt: ©cfjaufpieler, SDtojifer, 
XonfUnftler, $irtuo§. 

If ever this country saw an age of artists, it is the present; her 
painters, sculptors, and engravers, are now the only schools properly so 
called (^Cumberland). A performer on a musical instrument. It is usual, 
I believe, to thank the performers iu a new play for the exertion of their 
several abilities (Sheridan). He addresses himself to the heart, while most 
of the modern performers sing only to the fancy (Brydone). 

Artist, fr. artiste, D. mlat artista [2Bj. ar, futcfjenl; performer, d. to perform, 
altengl. performe, perfournen, altfr. parfournir, D. aha. frumjan; Chamber leitct 
perform o. lat performare 06. 

Sliittftltdj: artful, artificial. — Artful, funfiooll, funjtgeredjt im ©egen= 
fafc ju artless. — Artificial, erfttnftett, funftUd^, im ®egenfafc ju natural. 

It was artfully done. Artful terms. I was much surprised to see the 
ants' nest which I had destroyed, very artfully repaired (Addison). Children 
sometimes tell their stories so artfully as to impose on the most penetrating 
and experienced (Crabb). Artificial heat, light; an artificial magnet; arti- 
ficial gems, salts, minerals. "Content is natural wealth", says Socrates — 
to which let me add "luxury is artificial poverty". Those who have no 
character of their own are induced to take an artificial character in order 
to put themselves on a level with their associates (Crabb). 

Artful, artificial, f. bte 0. ®ruppc. 

Jlltrj .* short, brief (Oerattet curtal), concise, laconic, succinct, summary, 
compendious, curt. — Short eig. „gefdjoren", aHgemeiner SluSbrucf fur fur 5 
im ©egenjafe ju long. — Brief, eig. „abgebrocf)en", furj, nur Don bet $t'\L 
®egenfafc: prolix. — Concise, eig. „3erfcf)nilten", furj gefajjt 00m ©tile obex 
ber 9?ebe. ®egenfafc: diffuse. — Laconic, eig. „nad) ber Strt eineS ?afomerS", 
furj u nb naa)brutflid), oon Wntroorten, mit ber Sftee ber UnljiJflicfjfeit. 
— Succinct, eig. ,,aufgeja)ur$t'', furj unb gebrdngt, fjkntg ton 2lu3brucf. — 
Summary, fur$ & uf am men gef a§t, nad) ben fcauptpunften. ©egenfa(j: cir- 
cumstantial. — Compendious, eig. „5itfammena,eroogen", fur 5 jufammen; 
ge^ogen, abgefUrjt, non <£cf)riften. — Curt, eig. ,,oerjtumutelt'', unfer fur 5 
angebunben. 

A short distance; a short flight. The bed is shorter than that a 
man can stretch himself on it (Bible). They asked him a question, to 
which he gave a short answer (Webster). Life is but short. After a short 
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silence the great consult began (Milton). How brief the life of man (Shak.). 
I shall content myself to show very briefly how a religious and virtuous 
life doth conduce to our future end (Tillotson). The fashion thus set 
was brief and evanescent (Bulwer). But my search was destined to a 
brief end (id.). The style is concise, clear, and energetic; the narrative 
vehement and rapid (Cunningham). He expresses himself so concisely, 
employs words so sparingly, that whoover will possess his ideas must dig 
for them (Richardson). Where the author is too brief and concise, amplify 
a little (Watts). A laconic reply. I grow laconic even beyond laconism 
(Pope). Let all your precepts be succinct and clear. A tale should be 
judicious, clear, succinct (Cowper). Summary arguments Now, for this present 
I will summarily touch those principal points which are confessed and agreed 
upon as touching the said eclipses. The curt, yet comprehensive reply 
(Irving). Queen Elizabeth often spoke very curtly to her parliaments. 

Short, ags. scort [2Bj. skar, fdjeten] ; brief, fr. bref, t>. lat. brevis [SBj. bhrag, 
brecben]; concise, fr. concis, ». lat. concisus [3Bx. sakam, mit, skid, fcf)neibcn] ; 
succinct, fr. succinct, ». lat. succinctus [SBBj. kak, gurten]' t laconic, o. lat. laconicus; 
summary, 0. lat. suramarius [2B*. upa, b«sul; compendious, o. lat. compendiosus 
[Sj. spand, f<$toan!en]; curt, o. lat. curtus [©j. skur, fcbneiben]. 

ftttfte, ttfert coast, shore, beach, strand, bank. — Coast, etg. ^tppe, 
©ette", bic auSgebefynte 2J?eere§fufte. — Shore, etg. „bte trenncnbe £mte 
jmtf^en bem Staffer unb bem Scmbe", 1) ©eefttfte, ©eftabe tm ©egenfafc 
jur fyofyen ©ee ober bem (95tnnen)lanbe; 2) $iijle etneS groften ©ee§. — Beach, 
ba§ ftatf)e, fanbige, fteinige Ufer be§ 9Keere§ ober eineS ©ee§. — 
Strand, SfteeteSfttanb, ber female ©ttetfen beS bom 2tteere befpUtten £anbe§. 
— Bank, etg. ^ * e $ te °*> et ^ nfe Brtufjufer. 

He sees, in English ships, the Holland coast (Dryden). Many vessels 
were engaged in exploring the coast of Africa. To sail along the coast. 
To go on shore. On landing upon the shore, we were met by our friends. 
While the battle was still raging on shore, a furious tempest arose, which 
drove the ships of the Danes and Norwegians from their anchorage: many 
were shipwrecked on the coast, and the crew were destroyed by the Scots 
when they attempted to get upon land (Scott). The flatter the shore, the 
broader the strand. In Prussia strand-riders are appointed to prevent the 
amber, or the wreck, from being picked up on the shore, and appropriated 
by the inhabitants of the coast (Taylor). The possession of Pavia on the 
Tessino would have opened to him all the fertile country lying on the banks 
of that river. 

Coast, altfr. coste, ». lat. costa [2Bj. f. Curtius, 1971; shore, ags. score, ju 
scfiran [2B&. skar, trennenl; beach, Urfp. unaufgeflfirt, f. Miiller I, 66; strand, alt- 
engl. strande, ags. strande, altn. strond; bank, ags. banc. 
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I'adjcu (ba§): laughter, ridicule, derision. — Laughter, ba£ £ad)en 
itber^aupt; vulg. „bie £aay. — Ridicule, ba8 t?erad)ttirf>e ?adjen. — 
Derision, bag f»8tttfd)e, $fl§ntfcf)e Bu8taa)en, bic 23etlad)ung (na<f> 
Webster nut auf ^rfoncn angemenbet). 

Hobbes and Addison have maintained that all laughter springs from 
pride (Crabb). Archly the maiden did smile and with eyes overrunning 
with laughter (Longfellow). Samuel Butler, in his poem of Hudibras, bur- 
lesqued the Puritans by turning the manners and the expressions they used 
into ridicule. This man, who was my friend, now makes me the subject 
of his satire, and exposes me to the derision of my enemies. British policy 
is brought into derision in those nations that a while ago trembled at the 
power of our arms (Burke). 

Laughter, ags. hleahtor, and. hlahtar, nhd. GM5djter; ridicule, fr. ridicule, 
0. lat. ridiculum; derision, fr. derision, o. lat. derisio [2Bj. krid, fpielenj. 

i?ad)crlid) : laughable (bet meitem ftdrfer unb metflenS rerdrfulirfi : ridi- 
culous), risible. — Laughable, aflgemetner x'lusbrud fur tatfierlidi. — Risible, 
geetgnet, ?ad)en ju crrcgen = amusing. 

A laughable story; a laughable scene. Infelix paupertas has nothing 
in it more intolerable than this, that it renders men ridiculous (Smith). 
Gilford was not content with making the author ridiculous, he desired to 
heap scorn on his person, and to make him out a fool, a knave or an 
atheist (Cunningham). There is only one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. I hope you find nothing risible in my complaisance (Scott). 
He wantoned and revelled among the subjects that had always seemed to 
him the most risible. 

(Stomologte f. tie o. ®ruppe. 

Cage: situation, position, condition, predicament, plight, site. — 
Situation, eig. „ber £)rt, mo irgenb etmaS getcgen iff, 1) bic Brt Itdje ?age; 
2) bte gtinflige (gliitfttaV) ober ungunjtige (ungtiicf Ud)e) £age; 3) bic £age 
bet Umftdnbe. — Position, cig. „©teHwig", bie Sage, mic fie burdj irgenb 
eincn 8md beftimmt tfl. — Condition, eig. „93efd)affenljeit", ?age in S3ejug auf 
a u ere Umftdnbe tm Skrgletd) ju Slnbeten, £>5fyeren mieStteberen. — Predicament, 
eig. ein SluSbrucf ber £ogif, „feeilegung§begTtff", bie etgenttyttmU(f)e &tge, in 
bte man bura) feinen eigenen &anblimgen gerattyen ift: 9$ertegenljett. — Plight, 
eig. ,$fanb", bie gute ober fd)led)te aufeere !t?age, in bte man burdjljufafl gerat^en 
tji; norwiegenb bte mtfjltaje duftere ?age. — Site, bte 5rtltd)e Page, ©egenb, 
mo eine €>tabt, etn £au§ u. f. m. getegen ift, bfb. in ^>infld>t auf ben Slnbltcf. 

The situation of the estate is very salubrious. His situation is not 
to be envied. The man who has a character of his own is little changed 
by varying his situation (Montague). I have observed that a married man 
falling into misfortune is more apt to retrieve his situation in the world than 
a single one (Irving). A firm, inclined position. The position of a fleet, 
of an army. To be in a bad condition. No man will better his condition 
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yb asking a fool's advice. It is indeed not easy to prescribe a successful 
manner of approach to the distressed or necessitous, whose condition sub- 
jects every kind of behaviour equally to miscarriage (Johnson). The Earl 
received Edward in his forlorn condition and furnished him a fishing skiff,, 
or small ship , in which he escaped to England (Scott). A great change, 
which took place at this period, led James V. into a predicament, as un- 
happy as attended any of his ancestors (Scott). 0 woeful sympathy, piteous 
predicament (Shak.). In evil plight. He was now in a woeful plight 
(Goldsmith). It is a wretched plight to be overturned in a stage coach at 
night, at a distance from any habitation. It is a bad pHght to fall into 
a ditch in full dress (Smith). I would not have chosen that site for 
building my house upon. I visited the Escurial and admired the imposing 
site of that regal convent (Beckford). 

Fair is proud Seville; let her country boast 

Her strength, Her wealth, her site of ancient days (Byron). 

Situation , fr. situation , o. lat. situation [2B§. san, gero&jren] ; position , fr. 
position, d. lat. positiO; condition, f. 93eb ; tqung; predicament, fr. predicament, 0. 
mlat. prffldicamentum ; plight, ags. pliht, ©efafjt; site, fr. site, 0. lat, situs. 

fidget: couch, camp, lair. — Couch, tfagetftatte, SRufyejtatte; aud) 
baS ?ager at§ ^agbauSbrucf. — Camp, etg. ,$eto", gelbtager. — Lair, nhd. 
„£ager", £ager plats einc§ milbcn £&tere§. 

You could not wish a couch more magnificent. 

Gentle sleep . . . why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch (Shak.). 
To take the enemy's camp. To raise works about a camp. I pitched my 
camp hard by the walls. A running camp; a standing camp. The Israe- 
lites had staves to carry the ark and the altar when they raised their camp. 
Up from the ground uprose, 
As from his lair the wild beast (Milton). 

Conch, fr. couche, d. coucher, lat. collocare [ska-k, brcitenj; camp, fr. camp, 
to. lat. campus fskap, gra6eit]; lair, ags. leger ju goth. logjan. 

If tit) men : to lame, to cripple, to paralyze (feltener to palsy). — To 
lame, lafym mad)en, lawmen, in bent ©innc bon untauglid) madden. — To 
cripple, jum Sfriippel madjen, betfruppeln: aud) fig. — To paralyze, etg. 
„oon bcr ©cite liJfen", t tinmen, bom ©d)lagffofr, fig. = bte SBtrfung bon 
(StwaS au%ben. 

To lame an arm, a leg. To lame one's hand, foot He also, it is said, 
caused steel spikes, called calthraps to be scattered up and down in the 
plain, where the English cavalry were most likely to advance, trusting in 
that manner to lame and destroy their horses (Scott). He (Charles V.) 
commanded in person and in chief, even when surrounded with veterans and 
crippled by the gout (Motley). More serious embarrassements of a different 
description were crippling the energy of the settlement in the Bay (Palfrey). 
The blow which Lord Seymour. struck bim with a sword was of course 
ineffectual; the electric stroke paralyzed his arm (Ghostseer). To para- 
lyze energy. 
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Cripple, ogl. nhd. tfriippel; paralyze, fr. paralyser, o. gr. naoaXvttv [2Bj. 
Xv, lofen]. 

Cttttb*) (f. ®egenb}: land, country. — Land, 1) bebauteS frudjttragenbeS 
£anb: Sltfetlanb; 2) 2anb tm ©egenfafc jum Staffer, jut (See; 3) country 
in ber itaefie; 4) im 'JJt. lands = Sanbereten. — Country, etg. „ba8 (bem 
93efd)auer) gegenuberttegenbe 2anb", 1) &mb alS 2Bo^nfi^ ober ©ebtet einer 
Motion; 2) ?anbf*recfe, ?anbfd)aft; 3) ?anb tm ©egenfafe jur 6tobt 

Good land; moist, dry land. To put on land; to travel by land. 
They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to land (Dryden). 
They reached a desert wide, 
And living land was left behind (Scott's Ballads). 
We love our country, as the seat of religion, liberty and laws (Blair). My 
native country was full of youthful promise : Europe was rich in the accumu- 
lated treasures of age (Irving). The government of a country. He is going 
into the country. Did you ever live in the country'} How do you like a 
country life? A country-sQdX. I prefer the country to the town in summer. 
Every country has its customs (lanblid), ftttltd)). 

Land, ags. land, goth. laud; country, f. ©cgenb. 
*) ^djmife, 90iacau(at)«eommentat, 8. 115 unb 116. 

£ttttD(id): rural, rustic. — Rural, Unbttd) tm @egenfafe ju ftabttfd). 
— Rustic, (anbltd) einfad), n>ie eS gemitynlid) auf bem ftmbe if*: bauet* 
lid), bauertfd). 

Rural life; a rural excursion; a rural habitation; a rural prospect; 
rural scenes, delights. Rural economy. The cottage was humble enough 
in its appearance for the most pastoral poet; and yet it has a pleasing 
rural look (Irving). Rustic manners; rustic dress; rustic entertainment. 
The freedom and laxity of a rustic life produces remarkable particularities 
of conduct (Johnson). 

Rural, fr. rural, d. lat. ruralis; rustic, fr. rustique, tt. lat. rusticus [Sffij. 
karsh, pflugen]. 

Cttltbrntttttt: f. SBauer. 

i!rtUflc: length, longitude. — Length, Sang ein raumltdjer unb jeit= 
tictjer §tnftd)t. — Longitude, ?ange in matfyemattfdjer, geograpfytfdjer, 
a|Uologtfd)er §tnftd)t. 3n bie i'ange jtetyen, f. oertdngern. 

The length of a church, of a ship, of a rope, of a line. Crocodiles 
grow to a considerable length. Stretched at his lengthy he spurns the swarthy 
ground (Dryden). The length of days, of nights. Degree of longitude. The 
longitude of Capella is 79°. Geocentric longitude. 

Length, ags. lengd, ttber ba§ ablettenbe ©ufftj skr. ta, goth. p5, f. Matzner I, 
440; longitude, fr. longitude, x>. lat. longitudo [S3. Iang, fdjtaff fetn]. 

IfajjCtt; to let, to leave, to have, to get, to make, to cause. — To 
let, laffen, ttirb in ber ffiegel atS ^ulfSnerbum gebraud)t unb btudft bolb 
eine Buff orberung ober eine Sttte, balb etne ©tnraumung au§. (53 
toirb jebod) aud) at§ felbftanbtgeS 93erbum angetnenbet, in »eld)em f?aHe 
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meiften§ bent. <Sinne nad) ein anbereS $3erb ju erganjen ift, tok to let one 
be, go, come. — To leave, eig. „mad)en, ba§ etioaS bletbt", bejeidjnet, f)inter= 
taffen, ^urucftaffen, Ubertaffen. — To have, eig. „f)aUn", gebraud)t 
man, too man im £eutfa>n taffen (= Deranftattcn) alS plfSDerbum ober 
ba§ $afffc) beS $erbum§ anmenbet. ^n bicfem Sail trtlt ba$ Objeft $n>ifd)en 
ba<S ^rabtfatSDerbum unb baS at§ "^ra'bifatSbegriff gebraudjte ^artieipium ber 
33ergangen§eit. — To get, an bet ©tefle Don to have, tfl in ber guten <5prad)e 
menig gebraud)tid); eS gefyikt mebj ber UmgangSfpradje an. — To make, 
eig. „mad)en", taffen = betoirfen, mirb angeiuenbet, menn ba§ nut taffen 
Derbunbene SubjtanttD (Subjeft be§ ^tnjujufiigenben SSerbumS ift. To make mu§ 
man nxtyten, wenn Saffen ben SSegrtff oon jmingen, forbern ober un = 
roiberfte^tid) Derleiten in fid) fa|t. — To cause, eig. „Derurfacb,en", ^etgt 
Derantaffen, bafe etmaS gefd)efye. To cause Derteiljt bem <5afee einen 
gennffen jktfen, feiertidjen", nndjtigen Ion. — 9J?an merfe : to let 
alone, in bem <Sinne Don nid)t anruljren unb to leave alone in bem ©inne 
Don aUein Iaffen. Let that fruit alone. Let me alone ((aft mid) boa) 
gefjen). Leave me alone (tag mid) bodj aUein). ©id) taffen, roirb bura) 
may, can ober to be ttberfefct. That may be easily explained. It cannot 
be distinguished. That is to be expected. To send word, fagen taffen, 
f. ftarf>ria)t. 

Let us do our duty. Pray, let me stay here! Let him choose his 
patterns himself, for there is no hitting his taste (Asher). I left my um- 
brella at home. You have left the door open. The father left his child 
nothing. She lets her servants go out every Sunday. He let me read the 
letter. You leave all in disorder. He leaves the rest on his plate. He 
left the gun at the gunsmith's. I have left it at home. Leave him to 
choose his companions for himself, for he will never allow any one to 
interfere with him (Asher). Leave me these books; I promise to make 
good use of them (id.). I must have my hair cut. We had a new 
house built. They will have their house lit up. I thought it advis- 
able to have her put to bed (Sterne). Have him examined (Bulwer). 
Would you have them burnt to death or shot by these (Marryat). If you 
do not get your books bound, they will get spoiled in no time (Asher). 
Why do you not get your clothes washed at my laundress's? (id.) Lady 
Macbeth had made the two watchmen drink a great deal of wine (Scott). 
Sophia told her father, a hint from him was always sufficient to make 
her withdraw (Fielding). His cheeks were sucked up so a3 to make his 
jaws resemble a pair of nut-crackers (Scott). He made the dog stand on 
his hindlegs. Shall I make the couchman drive faster? That makes me 
think, that he is quite mad. The Lord mayor caused the building to be 
surrounded with guards. Macduff caused a ship to be fitted out for sea 
in all haste (Scott). He caused his horse to make a demi-volte across the 
path (id.). 

* 

Let, tm altengl. nod) ftarf, ags. laetan, goth. lfitan; leave, f. tynterlaffen; 
have, altengl. habben, ags. habban, goth. haban; get, f. befommen; make, ags. 
macjan [SBj. mak, arbeiten]; cause, fr. causer, o. mlat. causare [SBj. skav, fdjauen]. 

Caff: load, burden. — Load, bie fdjtoere, brttrfenbe Sabung: bie 
2 aft. — Burden, eig. „ba§, ma§ getragen wirb", ba§ ©emidjt, toeldjeS wir un§ 
aufbttrben ober un§ aufgebttrbet mirb: bie SSttrbe; beibe aud) im fig. ©inne. 

Ploepper, dnglifc^e Sijnongmtr. 16 
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A heavy load. The cart broke down under the load. To sink with 
or under a load. Of all burdens, the heaviest is a guilty conscience. A 
ship of two hundred tons burden. To be a burden to one's self. He broke 
down beneath the burden of his affliction. 

Burden, ags. harden, goth. baarj)ei, ju bent @tomm bairan, engl. to bear; 
load, f. bclaben. 

I'tifttQ : burdensome (onerous), troublesome, wearisome, tiresome, im- 
portunate. — Burdensome, briirfenb, bef demerit dj. — Troublesome, eig. 
„ba§, ma6 Skrtoirrung berurfadjt", lafHg unb mufyfam, bon $erfonen unb 
8a<f)en. — Wearisome, eig. „ermubenb", lafHg, langroetltg, meiftcnS nur 
bon ©adien. — Tiresome, UbetldfHg, bon ^rfoncn unb <Sad>en. — Impor- 
tunate, cig. „ungelegen", belfifligenb, jubringlid), bon ^erfoncn. 

A burdensome service. Reading is apt to grow burdensome when 
we apply ourselves to it only for our improvement in virtue (Tatler). Com- 
piling a dictionary is a wearisome labour. The incursions of troublesome 
thoughts are often violent and importunate (Johnson). His visits are trouble- 
some to me. My mother will never be troublesome to me (Pope). A 
troublesome guest (Goldsmith). A wearisome journey. Tiresome repeti- 
tious, requests. An importunate suitor, petitioner, beggar. 

Burdensome, f. 2aft; troublesome, f. fl&ren; wearisome u. tiresome, f. ermiifeen; 
importunate, lat. importunus [in + ©J. par, fefcen]. 

l?atlf ; course, current, career, race. — Course, oHgcmciner 9lu3brucf fttx 
£auf, ©ang; bie SRidjtung ttberb/Ciupt. — Current, eig. „Iaufenb", ber 35 er? 
tauf (bet Beit, ber ©retgniffe u. f. ro.). — Career, eig. „$Rennbab> fiir 
2Bagen", SebenSlauf. — Race, 2Bettlauf, 2Be«rennen. 

We must let it take its course. All your sophists cannot produce 
anything better adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom than 
the course that we have pursued (Burke). The course of a river. In 
the current of events. It is extremely vexatious to a man of eager 
and thirsty curiosity to be placed at a great distance from the fountain 
of intelligence, and not only never to receive the current of report till 
it has satiated the greatest part of the nation, but at last to find it 
mudded in its course and corrupted with taints or mixtures from every 
channel through which it flowed (Eambler). In the course of life, you will 
generally find that those who strive most, will at last secure the prize. 
Brief, brave and glorious was his young career (Byron). An impartial 
view of his whole career (Macaulay). The race of life becomes a hopeless 
flight to those that walk in darkness (Byron). I wield the gauntlet, and 
I run the race (Pope). 

Course, fr. course, o. lat. cursus; current, fr. courant, o. lat. currens [©$. 
kar, gebttt]; career, fr. carriere, ju lat. carrus; race, ags. raes, altn. ras ju rasa 
loufcn. — 

Cantte*) (f. OcmUt^§bcf(t)affen^ett): humour, caprice, whim, freak, crotchet. 
— Humour, eig. „Breucf)tigfeit (im men|cf)li^en ftorper)", bie gute ober Uble 
©emutb^frimmung: Saune. — Caprice, eig. ,4>UJfcli<$e fcmocmblung nacb, Srt 
etner ^tege", rounberttdje Saune. — Whim, eig. „p%ttcf)e iBemegung", 
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munberttdjet (gtnfatl. — Freak, ctg. „pWfclicf>e3 9faffafyrcn", borauS etne 
pl5fcltd) yam SluSbrucf) fommenbe finbifdje Saune. — Crotchet, cig. „§dfcf)en", 
ber fettfamc ©tnfall, ©rtlle, bfb. tm plural 

Good or ill humour. To be out of humour. To take one in the 
humour. To please one's humour, Every man in his humour. In 
conversation humour is more than wit, easiness more than knowledge 
(Temple). John Bull excelled in humour more than wit Men will sub- 
mit to any rule by which they may be exempted from the tyranny of 
caprice and chance (Johnson). Men are apt to indulge themselves in 
ivhims which are in their nature strange and often laughable (Crabb). The 
whims and caprices of three marriageable damsels, however, are sufficient, 
said he, to puzzle the shrewdest head (Irving). Females are most liable to 
be seized with freaks (Crabb). Here it would be tedious to relate all the 
freaks which fortune, or rather the dice, played in this her temple (Fielding). 
He ruined himself and all that trusted in him by crotchets. 

Humour, fr. humeur, o. lat. humor [35h. ghama, (SnbeJ; caprice, fr. caprice, 
to. lat. caper [2Bj. kvau, riecfjen]; whim, o. aftn. hviiu; freak, oieffeidjt unfcr „ftecto" ( 
ags. free, gierig, fecf, fcfttefl; crotchet, altengl. crochett, *u fr. croc, $aten. 

*) She was upon a peevish pin, fie tear iiblet tfaunc. 

CepCttMg: living, alive, live. — Living, le&enb, Iebenbtg, tm ©egen= 
fa& 5U tobt. — Alive, ctg. „am £cbcn", tebenbtg unb lebfyaft, with metflenS 
prabtfatto ge&raud)t, roenn attrtbuttmjd), fo ftefyt t% nad) bem (Subftonttto; fig. 
gcbraudft, unfcr wad). — Live, Iebenbtg, oorjugSmetfc toon Sljtcren. 

The living will lay it to his heart (Bible). He is still in the land 
of the living. To be alive. He is the best man alive. Keep yourself 
alive. Bring him dead or alive. No man alive will convince me, that... 
The whole town was alive before daybreak (De Sainte Claire). A live fish ; 
a live ox. 

Living, alive, live, 0. to live, ags. lifian, goth. iiban. 

£c&l)aft: lively, sprightly, vivacious, vivid. — Lively tft bcr allgc= 
metnfte HuSbtucf fiir lebfyaft. — Sprightly, ctg. „toott toon £ebcn8fraft (spirit)", 
lebbaft, tuftig, toot! SebenS, bcfonbcrS Gctgcnfcfjaft bcr ^ugenb. — Viva- 
cious, urfp. „lang lebenb", fettcner gebramfy, a(8 lively, ba eS erfi in ncucrcr 
3cit au§ bem ftranjiJftfcfeen fyerUber= unb angenommcn ijt; Don gefefctet Sebs 
fyafttgfett (matured liveliness), tm rctferen Sttter. — Vivid, cig. ,,0011 
£eben", te6^ af t unb f r if ct), toonftarben, toon bcr ^antafie unb fempfinbung. 
Sbenfo liveliness, sprightliness, vivacity, vividness. 

A lively child. Lively conversation, movements, descriptions. In con- 
versation she is shrewd, lively, and agreeable, and her looks are full of 
genius (Cunningham). A sprightly damsel A sprightly look, dance, air, 
manner. A sprightly youth. In dreams with what sprightliness and alac- 
rity does the soul exert herself! (Addison.) A vivacious poet. He had 
great vivacity in his fancy, as may appear by his inclination to poetry 
and the lively illustrations and many tender strains in his contemplations 
(Burnet). The vivid colours of the rainbow; the vivid green of flourishing 
vegetables. A vivid imagination. Sensitive objects affect a man more 
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vividly than those which affect only his mind (South). The orator vividly 
represented the miseries of his client. All groat steps in science require 
a peculiar distinctness and vividness of thought in the discoverer (Whewell). 

Lively, f. tebenbicj; sprightly, to. spright, altfr. esperit, fr. esprit, d. lat. spi- 
ritus; vivacious, fr. vivace, to. lat. vivax [2Bj. gvi-v, feben]; vivid, to. lat. vividus 
[SB$. gvi-v, leben]. 

i'cbcitSUlttcrfjfllt: livelihood, living, subsistence, sustenance. — Liveli- 
hood, (mttfyfarn) erroorbener Unterfyalt: 2Iu8fommen, bafyer to get (earn) 
one's livelihood. — Living, eig. „ba3 &benbe", bcr Untcr^alt felbft. — 
Subsistence, etcj. „baS (fortbauernbe) S3eftefyen", ba3 burd) (unge»itynlid)e) 
SBemityungen errctdjte ftortfommen, metfienS notfybttrftiger Unter^att; baljer 
to labour for subsistence, to gain one's subsistence. — Sustenance, eig. 
„Unterjlttfeung", bic 2etbe8 = *fta§rung. 

That is a trade, by which a man may gain his livelihood. 'Tis the 
very profession and livelihood of such people, getting their living by those 
practices for which they deserve to forfeit their lives (South). She, of her 
want, did cast in all that she had, even all her living (Bible). He di- 
vided unto them his living (id.). Just the necessities of a bare subsistence 
are not to be the only measure of a parent's care for his children (id.). 
His viceroy could only propose to himself a comfortable subsistence out of 
the plunder of his province (Addison). This city has ample sustenance. 
The sheriffs of Hertford and Essex were commanded to ward him there, and 
prevent all sustenance to be brought him (Drayton). 

Livelihood, liveli-, f. tebenbtg; hood, altengl. hode, ags. bad, goth. haidus, 
2lrt; subsistence, fr. subsistence, 0. lat. subsistentia [9Bj. upa, unter, sta, jlefjen]; 
sustenance, altfr. sustenance, to. lat. sustinentia [28$. ten, tjaUen]. 

Ccct*): empty, vacant, void (devoid), blank, destitute (of). — Empty, 
eig. „mujjtg", bcr gebraud)ttd)fte §(u3brucf, in etgentlidjer ober unetgentlidjer 
5tnmenbung: leer (o^ne S^att), niajtig, mertljloS. — Vacant, eig. „teer 
fetenb", etlebtgt, unbefefct, Don <5teflen unb Slemtern. — Void, eig. 
„oeroittn)et", nut of: leer an (bare of), arm an, baar einer <Saa>, ofyne. 
— Blank, nhd. „btanf", unbejdjrteben, unauSgefttllt, Don Racier, 
©ttajern, ftormularen, £)ofumenten. — Destitute, eig. „bet <5ette gejiellt", ent = 
bloftt toon, leer an, ftarfer in fetner SBebeutung alS void. 

An empty box, room, house, purse. Empty words, threats. An emtpy 
city. Empty dreams. Empty vessels make the greatest noise. The pope 
had accursed the English people because they suffered the bishops' sees to be 
vacant for so long a time (Holinshed). A vacant throne; a vacant parish. 
His life is void of joy. Void of love, of pity, of friendship. Perhaps I 
was void of all thought (Shenstone). He that is void of wisdom, despises 
his neighbour: but a man of understanding holds his peace (Proverbs). 
My next desire is, void of care and strife, 
To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life (Dryden). 
Leave the first page blank. A blank form; a blank charter. A blank 
space. She has for the first time looked round her on a home, destitute 
of every thing elegant, almost of every thing convenient (Irving). Of these 
arts, the ancients Germans were wretchedly destitute (Gibbon). The wars 
made this country destitute of inhabitants . . . The reason of man, while 
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rude and destitute of culture, differs little, from the thoughtless levity of 
children (Eobertson). The publication of this excellent work (Telemachus) 
is a proof how totally Penelon was destitute of ambition (Fielding).J 

Empty, altengl. erapti, ags. emtig, ju emta, SHufo aJhtfje; vacant, altengl. 
vacaunt, fr. vacant, ©. lat. vacana [SBx. vak, leer fcin] ; void, altengl. voide, altfr. 
void, nfr. vide, o. lat. viduus [2Bj. vidh, mangctn]; blank, altengl. blank, blaunk, 
fr. blanc, d. ahd. planch, nhd. blank, *u bem ©tamme be8 nhd. blinlen]; destitute, 
d. lat. destitutus [de + Sj. sta, fallen]. 

*) That is a thin pretext, baS tft em leeret Sorwanb. Those are idle words, 
ba§ finb teere SBorte. 

Cegett, ftettetl*): to put, to lay, to place. — To put ift bet aHgemetnfte, 
unbegrenjte StuSbrucf: moljtn tbun, fiellen, itgenb eincn $lafe geben. 

— To lay, sum Siegen bringen: fyintegen, niebertegen. — To place, ©t= 
roaS an cine befitmmte ©telle ftetlen, jefeen, in einer beftimmten 2Beife 
obet in bejttmmtet ?lbfid)t. 

To put to bed. Put the bottle upon the table. To lay planks, snares. 
At the sound of his voice she paused at once — she laid down the vase 

— she hastened to him (Bulwer). Our hens have lately been laying very 
few eggs (Asher). Youth is the period for laying the foundation of know- 
ledge (id.). Place this book on your shelf. Fruits, sweetmeats, tarts were 
placed upon the table. 

Put, altengl. putten, o. bret. ponta, flofjen; lay, altengl. leyen, ags. lecgan, 
goth. lagjan; place, altengl. placen, fr. placer, f. Slmt. 

*) The wind has gone down (abated, dropped, ceased), bet SBinb Ijat fid) gelegt 
The pain will soon subside, ber @d)mer$ toirb ftdj 6alb (egen. She grows lazy, fte 
Icgt ficb auf bie faute ©cite. I'll put a stop to your proceedings, id) werbc £>tr bag 
£>anb»ett tegen. She sits with her bands before her all day long, fie legt bie §tfnbe 
in Den ©djoofj. You must put your hands to the plough (to the wheel), $br milfjt 
£xmb an8 Sert legen. He weighs every word before he speaks, et tegt jebeS SBort 
auf bie ©olbwage. To reduce to ashes, in iHfdje tegen. To lay hands upon some- 
body, bie 6anb on 3em. legen. To put the finishing stroke to something, bie lefete 
#ano an tttroaS tegen. To attach importance to, SBertlj tegen auf. To charge one 
with , %t m. StroaS jur Soft tegen. To lay strong injunctions upon, %tn\. StroaS anS 
#erjj tegen. To belay one's way, $«m. ffittoaS in ben SGBeg tegen (to hinder), To put 
to one's heart, einem etwag na&e legen (to give a hint to one). 

SeJjtttt, bclcfjrett: to teach, to instruct, to inform (f. benod)tid)tigen). 

— To teach, etg. „&eigen", 1) etwoS te^ren; 2) prafttfd) unterricbten. — 
To instruct, etg. „orbnen", unterroetfen in, betebren, $enntniffe bei= 
bringen (£beorie). — To inform, etg. „geftalten", lebren = bettcbten, bet* 
traut tnad)en mit etmaS. 

To teach a child. For he taught his disciples, and said . . . (Bible). 
If some men teach wicked things, it must be that others may practice them 
(South). Mary only practised what they (the ministers) taught (Lingard). 
We were instructed in reading, writing, and ciphering (Marryat). To in- 
struct one's children in the principles of religion and morality. Nor could 
they forbears miling on being informed of the nature of my present visit 
(Goldsmith). Will this person deny that we informed him by writing of 
our determination (Scott). 
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Teach, altengl. teachen, ags. taecan [skr. ©a. die, Utgen]; instruct, lat. in- 
struere, inatrnctum [98). stra, breiten] ; inform, f. twacfjridnigen. 

Vctjrcr : teacher, master, tutor. — Teacher ift cin gonj oUgemctner 
$u§bru<f fttr %tbm, bet unterrichtet, im ©egenfafe &u bem Scrnenbcn; al§ 
©tanbeSbejeia^nung roirb cr fafl nut fttr Sebrerinnen angeroenbet; aud) fig. 

— Master, cig. „?eiter", iJffcntIidf)cr Sebrer, fcbrer cinct 9fafio.lt. — 
Tutor, cig. „93efdjuker", §au§le§rer. 

Of old teachers the strictest is usually the least severe. Misfortune 
is a stern teacher, whose lessons and discipline, however, generally are of 
more real advantage than the general teachings of success. A teacher of 
languages, mathematics. The writing-master. The singing-master. The 
music-master. A classical master. He kept a tutor for his sons being 
disinclined to send them to a public school. 

Teacher, f. tefjren ; master, \. $erc; tutor, lat. tutor tu, f^iifcen]. 

8dd)Ctt&egattGlttfo: f. ©egrabnife. 

Ctfdjt: light, easy, slight, facile. — Light, ma§ tetdjt ju (cr)tragen ift, 
leirtt roiegt. ©egenfafe: heavy; oucfc fig. unb melfacb in 3ufatninenfefeungen. 

— Easy, wa§ (eidjt ju thun ift: Ieidjt unb bequem. ©egenfafc: difficult — 
Slight, nhd. „fchlid)t", teid)t = geringftigig, gering. — Facile bejiebt fid) 
auf ba8, roaS cine geringc ftraftanffrengung, cine getinge 9J?ilhe nerurfadjt: 
lettht auSjuftttyren, &u betyanbeln, $u nerftehen; fig. non ^crfonctt 
mit benen leicftt ju toerfyanbetn ift, too eS bie ©rfttllung einer 93itte, eineS 
SDienfteS ober fonftigen ©crfebr gilt, etroa &uganglich, freunblttfc, millfabrig, 
nadjgiefcig. 

A light burden. The weights did not exert their natural gravity . . . 
insomuch that I could not guess which was light or heavy whilst I held 
them in my hand (Addison). Tou make too light of it. You take it much 
too easily. What an easy task is this! A slight wound. My resolution 
was too strong to be shaken by slight opposition. Order will render the 
work facile and delightful. 

Light, altengl, light, ags. liht, goth. leihts; easy, f. erleidjtern; slight, alt- 
engl. sleght, goth. slaihts; facile, f. erleitftent. 

i'ctcfytifttctt: lightness, easiness, ease, facility. — Lightness, £eid)tig= 
feit im ©egenfafe ju heaviness. — Easiness, &tchtig!eit im ©egenfafc 
difficulty. — Ease, £eidjtigfeit = Ungejrounaenbeit, com ©lite unb 
SBenebtnen. — Facility, Seidjtigfeit in ber SluSfuhrung (ease in perfor- 
mance): ©ewanbttyeit. 

The lightness of air compared with water. Nothing is more subject 
to mistake and disappointment than anticipated judgment concerning the 
easiness or difficulty of any undertaking (Johnson). The ease of style, 
of behaviour. True ease in writing comes from art, not chance (Pope). 
Everyone must have remarked the facility with which the kindness of 
Others is sometimes gained by those to whom he never could have imparted 
his own (Johnson). Practice gives a wonderful facility in executing works 
of art (Webster). 

Lightness, f. leitfn; ease, easiness, facility, f. et lei dp tern, 
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i'ctdjtjtmttQ: light-(minded), frivolous, naughty, careless (f. nadjttfffig), 
flighty. — Light-minded, letdjtfinntg Don ^erfonen. — Frivolous, cig. „jer= 
brecrjlid)", otyne ernften, inncrcn fpatt: It id) tf etttg, con s #erfonen unb 
anbtungen. — Naughty, cig. „nidjtig", leidjt, lofe, jefct foft nut pon 
inbem unb iungen unDerfcf)£hnten ®cden. — Careless, eig. „forgento§", oben 
Ijin, lieberltdj. — Flighty, cig. „fluc&tig", bfb. iugcnbticf) Icic^tfinnig, 
fttt^ttg. 

A light-minded, vain person. His personal tastes were low and fri- 
volous (Macaulay). A naughty fellow. A flighty fellow. 

Light, f. leidjt; minded, f. ®eifl; frivolous, f. geringfftgig ; naughty, altengl. 
naught, ags. nauht, toie ne-a-viht, nidjt irgenb wag; careless, f. nadjlfifftg; flighty, 
f. fUi^tig. 

£icbe, liebcit ; love, affection, fondness, charity. — Love, aUgcmetncr 
SluSbrucf fiir £tebe. — Affection, cig. „@innjirfung", (tnnige, roofylmollenbe, 
jattlidje) Sfletgung, 3uncigung. — Fondness, urfo. „£§or§eit", ttber = 
triebene (aufcere) 2tebe, aud) Siebljabetei. — Charity, d)rifUtd)e 
f icbe. — To love, licbcn ttberfympt; to like, licBcn let ben mflgen, 
mogen, gem fyaben; to be fond of = ctngenommcn fetn fur, to 
cherish, jartlid) ttcben. 

I do it not for the love of my country. Old love is never forgotten. 
Love will creep, where it cannot go. The love of God is the beginning 
of wisdom. His love of riches is incredibly great. They are used to ex- 
press the utmost love and tenderness for their mistresses (Pope). This is a 
new proof of his affection for me. I hope my dear sister wants no proof 
of my sincere affection for her (Montague). I won her affection. His 
affection for her blinded him. We should set bounds to our passions by 
reason, to our errors by truth, and to our schisms by charity. To love 
one's parents, one's country. I do not like to meet with him. Do you like 
this wine? This mother is fond of her children. I am fond of old stories 
if they are good ones. How could you become fond of this lady. George H 
was fond of military pomp and parade, and personally brave (Cooper). 

Love, altengl. love, ags. lufe [skr. 2B$. lubh, gem roolten]; affection, fr. affec- 
tion, o. Jat. affectio [SB*, fa, tfjun]; fondness, o. bem altengl. 3eittooTt fonnen, 
tfj&ricpt fein, ngl. altn. fana, ft$ nfirrifa bene&men; charity, altengl. charite, fr. 
charite, ». lat. caritas [2Bj. kam, licbcn]. 

i'icufyobcr : lover, suitor, gallant, paramour, amateur. — Lover, aflge= 
mcincr SuSbmcf fire SHeb^abet. — Suitor, eig. „©tttjMer", unfer Ureter". 
— Gallant, 93ubjer, ©atan. — Amateur, ^unftlieb^aber. — Para- 
mour, eig. „au§ Siebe", altengl. im guten ©inne gebraud)t; jefct nur tm 
fd)(ed)ten (Stnne: Sutler unb 93ufylertn. 

Tour brother and his lover have embraced (Shak.). Love is blind 
and lovers cannot see (id.). Lovers of money, of liberty, of pleasure 
The aunt was at first indignant at learning that in despite of her boasted 
vigilance, a tender intercourse had been carried on by the youthful lovers, 
almost beneath her eye (Alhambra). An amateur in music will be grati- 
fied with hearing a piece of Weber's composition finely performed (Crabb). 

Lover, f. £iebe; suitor, t>. to sue, folgen, bitten; gallant, fr. galant, u. gala, 
juriidgcfiHjrt auf and. geili, ^runf; amateur, o. lat. amator [2Bj. kam, licoen]; 
paramour, baS fr. par amour. 
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£ifHg; sly, cunning, crafty (wily), artful, astute, deceitful, subtle. — 
Sly, nhd. „fd)lau", enttyalt mel)r ben &gtiff beS $erlje§len8, al§ ben be§ 
(SrfinbenS: fein Derftetft. — Cunning, urfp. §auptmott in bet ©ebeutung 
„#enntnifj, (Sinfidjt", brticft jefct al8 9lbj. Xaufdjung obex ©etrug, cerbunben 
mil einer nieberen fcrt Don QJefcf)icfltcf)feit au8: pfiffig, burcfctrieben. — 
Crafty (wily), urfp. „funftfid) unb gefd^itft", barauS gefd)i<ft in Siften, Der* 
fcfylagen, „fetn". — Artful, eig. „fttnfttt(f>", Dcrbtnbet ?ift unb ftein&ett: 
toerfimifct, \dflan unb gcrteben. — Astute, eig. „fd)arffid}tig", bejetdjnet 
ben Gitalin nu in (Srfinbung unb 9Iu3fuf)rung gefyeimcr (Sntrourfe: UfHg = 
ftug. — Deceitful, eig. „betrugetif(f>", bejeidjnet bte ?ifl metyr t>on tyrer un= 
moralifdjen ©eite: argltfiig. — Subtle, eig. „feingemebt", bejeidmet bie 
?ifl al3 3eid)en ber tflugtjeit: fd)lau Uberlegenb, oon ^erjonen. 

A sly trick. Envy works in a sly imperceptible manner (Watts). I 
could have told you that the eye of Leonora is slyly watchful while it 
looks negligent (Steele). I am very often tempted to make away with a 
very fat butler that I possess, and pop him slyly into the reservoir (Bulwer). 
A cunning trick. They are resolved to be cunning; let others run the 
hazard of being sincere (South). A crafty manager, statesman. A wily 
oplitician. You will find the examples to be few and rare of wicked un- 
principled men attaining fully the accomplishment of their crafty designs 
(Blair). Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, wise men 
use them (Bacon). How very artful of him? An artful trick. He is an 
artful fellow. Deceitful thoughts. A subtle adversary, foe. 

Sly, altengl. sli, cw8 altn. slaegr; cunning, altengl. subst. cnnninge, ags. 
cunning, ju bem ags. cunnian; traftv, f. Miiller, I, 277; artful, f. fiinjHidj; astute, 
». lat. astutus [©3. ak, fct>arf J ; deceitful, f. Ectrug, subtle, f. fein. 

Ifobvcbe: encomium, eulogy, panegyric. — Encomium, etn manner 
Sobfprud) ouf bie 8ad)e, mie auf bie ^erfon. — Eulogy, etne form ell e 
Stobrebe auf ^erfonen fur betbienfUirfje ^anblungen. — Panegyric, etne 8ffent= 
ltdje 3)anf= unb Sobrebe auf ben perfimlidjen S^arafter 3«nanbeS. 

Whether we consider her behaviour as a queen, as a wife, or as> a 
mother, she is justly entitled to the encomiums bestowed on her by the 
Spanish historians (Bobertson). Our lawyers are, with justice, copious in their 
encomiums on the common law (Blackstone). To pass encomiums on the 
Constitution of Great Britain. SaUust would say of Cato, "That he had 
rather be than appear good": but indeed this eulogy rose no higher than 
to an inoffensivenes8 (Steele). I am, sir, a practitioner in panegyric, or, to . 
speak more plainly, a professor of the art of puffing, at your service or 
any body else's (Sheridan). An enumeration of her qualities might carry 
the appearance of a panegyric, an account of her conduct must in some 
parts wear the aspect of a severe satire and invective (Hume). 

Encomium, gr. iyxdfttov, eulogy, f. cr^ebcn; panegyric, fr. panegyrique, lat. 
panegricus, gr. navriyvQtxdq, sc. kdyog. 

ttofytl (f. Mofynung u. ©etyatt): wages, hire, reward. — Wages, eig. 
^fanb", $rbeiter=2ofyn. — Hire, eig. „?ofyt fur etwa§ ©emiettyeteS", «r= 
bettstofyn, bfb. 5Dienftboten=So^n. — Reward, eig. „©egenlotyn", 2o§n fUr 
gutc unb bflfe Sfyiten. 
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He advanced them a week's wages. Our workmen still live in the 
same style as they did when they were receiving much higher wages. 
The peasant and the mechanic, when they have received the wages of the 
day, and procured their strong beer and supper, have scarce a wish unsatisfied 
(Hawkesworth). To work for hire. The servant receives a hire of 10 
pounds a year. The reward of industry is ease and content. The reward 
of virtue. Ingratitude has been my reward. 

Wages, altengl. wage, fr. gage, 0. mlat. vadium, au§ goth. vadi, $fanb; 
hire, altengl. hure, ags. h?r, nhd. #euer=9todjt, 2Kieu?e; reward, f. ©elofjnung. 

ttooS*) (f. ©tf)tcrjal) : lot, doom, ticket. — Lot, ?oo§, eig. unb fig., bcr 
burd)3 2oo§ jugefattene ZMl unb ba§ £oo£, welcf)e§ man ju tragen 
§at (£eben£loo§). — Doom, ctg. ,#u3fprud) (etncS £>b|eren)", tyangt bon bem 
2Biflen etncS Slnberen ab: ba3 ge faille 2oo§. — Ticket, eig. „3ettel", 
SotterielooS. 

To draw lots; to decide by lot; to cast lots upon . . . The share of 
infamy that is likely to fall to the lot of each individual in public acts is 
small indeed (Burke). Tou will rarely meet one who does not think the 
lot of his neighbour better than his own (Johnson). His lot was a happy 
one. His doom was sealed by the last step which he took in making him- 
self emperor. To be prepared for one's doom. What mortal his own 
doom may guess? (Byron.) Homely household tasks shall |be her doom 
(Dryden). 

Lot, altengl. lot, ags. hlot, goth. hlauts; doom, altengl. dom, ags. d5m, goth. 
dams; ticket, afcturjung d. rr. etiquette, ». nhd. stikke, <Stiftd)en. 

*) He has gained the great prize in the lottery, cr f)at ba§ grofee 2oo8 gc« 
wonnen. 

l?d?CU : to loose, (to untie, to unbind), to solve, jtorfcr to resolve. — 
To loose, (StmaS toS ober lofc madjen. — To solve, eig. „teintgen", 
erfldrenb Iflfen: entratljfeln, auflBfen (what is obscure or difficult to be 
understood). — 9Wan tnerfe: ®clb Idfcn = einnefymen, to take money, 5. 8. 
I have not taken any money to-day. 

Ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her; loose them, and bring 
them to me (Bible). To solve a doubt, a question. How is this problem 
to be solved. She has solved the riddle. True piety would effectually 
solve such scruples (South). God shall solve the dark decrees of fate 
(Tickell). 

Loose, altengl. loosen, goth. lausjan; solve, 0. lat. solvere [©3. lu, reinigen] 



Wadjcn: to make, to render, to do (tljun). — To make, urjp. „jus 
fammenfttgenb gejtalten", brttrft 1) einc pfy»ftfd)e §cmblung, cin mirfltaSeS 
2Ra<f)en au§: berferttgen, fdf)affen, erfunjieln; 2) madjen ju (EtmaS; 
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3) = to do. — To render, eig. „jutUcfgeben", bejeidjnet cin Umfdiaffen obcr 
$tabcr8maa)en : madjen ju fctn obcr &u roerben. — To do, nhd. „t§un", 
madjen = berrid)ten, auSridjten. 

What are you doing? I am making a silk purse for my brother. To 
make boots, a watch. Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise (Franklin). I verily believe, that if I could read or 
write, our captain would have made me a corporal (Goldsmith). Corbett 
had made all his arrangements (Marryat). To render a person more safe 
or more unsafe; to render a fortress more secure or impregnable. The 
abdication of the Ameer and the unsettled condition of the country render 
the recall of my troops impossible for the present (The Illustrated London 
News). To do business with any one. 

Make, altengl. maken, ags. macian; render, fr. rendre, o. lat reddere [2Bj. 
dha, fcfcaffen]; do, altengl. don, ags. d6n. 

Wtdrfjt; might (fettener potency), power. — Might, ift fd^led^m 9D?acr)t. 
— Power, cig. „baS ftonnen", erne redjttiaje unb gefefetid) ttbertragene @e= 
noatt: 9D?ad)tDoUfommenljctt. 

With might and main. I have prepared, with all my might for the 
house of my God (Bible). Might overcomes right. Power is often tyran- 
nical. Power is no blessing in itself but when it is employed to protect 
the innocent (Swift). 

Might, altengl. mighte, goth. mahts; power, f. Shaft. 

9Raget : meager, lean, lank, gaunt. — Meager, fpecicE Don animalifd)en 
ftorpern, at§ £rocfenfyeit unb jDtirre: mager, tyager (devoid of flesh); aud) 
fig. in bcm <5inne Don armfetig, arm (Don ber ©djretbart u. f. to.). — 
Lean, eig. „bttnn, gering", bttrre, ab gejefyrt (devoid of fat). — Lank, cig. 
„gerounben", bc^ic^t fid) auf bic aufjere ©eftatt: fd) mad) tig, jdjtanf, bunn* 
tetbtg. — Gaunt, cig. „abgenommen", mager geioorben: auSgefyungert, 
fam. flap per bctnig. 

Meager were his looks (Shak.). He opened the door, and beheld be- 
fore him a tall, meager, cadaverous-looking priest (Alhambra). His edu- 
cation had been but meager (Motly), A meager statement, argument, 
exposition, or treatment of a subject. There are some animals by nature 
inclined to be lean. A lean man, horse. Lean meat. The gaunt mastiff 
growling at the gate (Pope). A gaunt figure was discovered hidden in 
a ditch. 

Meager, altengl. megre, fr. maigre, o. lat. macer [933j. mak, malmen]; lean, 
altengl. leane, ags. laene, ,\u skr. kliv, ofytmficfjtia (Grein, 2,163); lank, ags. lhanc, 
ju hlincan, brc^cn^ $aont, altengl. gawnt, ma5&tfd>eintid> jufammengegogcn au§ ags. 
ge- waned toon gevanian, fanoinben. 

SRaUtt: to paint, to picture, to portray, to depict, to limn. — To 
paint, cig. „ftedjen", bematen, anftretdjen, bunt maten; aud& fig. — To 
picture, in Oct matcn. — To portray, ab jetdjnen, portrait ircn; aud) 
fig. — To depict, matcnb abbitbcn, abmatcn; aud) fig. — To limn, eig. 
^cfl madjcn", bfb. mit SBafferfarben maten, anftteidjen, fotorircn. 

The Pompeians were fond of the gaudiest colours, of fantastic designs; 
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they often painted the lower half of their columns a bright red, leaving 
the rest uncoloured (Bulwer). Love is like a painter, who, in drawing the 
picture of a friend having a blemish in one eye, would picture only the 
other side of the face (South). To portray a city, a temple. Homer por- 
trays the character and achievements of his heroes in glowing colours. His 
arms are fairly depicted in his chamber (Tuller). Melancholy is depicted 
in her looks. Let a painter limn out a million of faces, and you shall 
find them all different (Browne). 

Paint, altengl. paynten, fr. peindre, b. lat. pingere pig, flcdjen]; picture, 
D. bcrfclben 28ur$el; portray, altfr. pourtraire, ». lat. protaherc [©3. targh, fttefcn]; 
depict, lat. depingere, depictum; limn, einc SBerflummetung be8 fr. enluminer, lat. 
illuminarc [SB. luk, leucfyen]. 

SKatlgel: f. Scbttrfen. 

Dfann: f. (Stycntann unb #crr. 

Wctmtlid^ : male, manly, manful, masculine, virile. — Male, mtinns 
ltd) nom ©cfojlcdjtc bcr 9J?cnfd)cn, £fyicrc unb ^flanjcn. ©cgenjafc female. — 
Manly = like a man, mannfyaft, bfb. toon Gfjarafter. ©egcnfafc juvenile. 
— Manful = like full of manhood, mfinnltd) = b^tx^t, ^cr^^af t, bfb. 
non bcr ^tuffU^rung. ©cgenfafe: effeminate. — Masculine, ein gramma* 
tifd)cr SluSbrutf: mannlidjen ©cfd)tcd)tS. ©cgcnfafe feminine. — Virile, 
1) mannlid) im ©egenfafe &u uncrn?ad)|cn ; 2) mannlid) tm ©cgcnjafc &u puerile. 

All our male servants are Irishmen. A male child, beast, fish, plant. 
If a wise and manly spirit had governed the states of the continent, a 
more favourable opportunity could not have been desired for restoring order 
and prosperity in Europe, than that which the misconduct of the French 
Directory afforded. I love a manly freedom as much as any of the band 
of cashierer8 of kings (Burke). In the poem I have avowed manly and 
independent sentiments, which, I trust, will be found in the man (Burns). 
I opposed his whim manfully, which I think you will approve of (Cumber- 
land). Luther, who knew Satan in all his disguises, rebuked him manfully 
(Moor). The genders are divided in grammar into masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. Rivers especially are frequently spoken of by poets as mas- 
culine. Virile age. Virile courage, strength, vigour. 

Male, fr. male, o. lat. masculus, auf rccld'cm roeiter beruM masculine, fr. mas- 
culin, d. lat. masculinus [2Bj. mas, Irfiftig f ein] ; manly ags. nienlic; virile, D. lat. 
virilis [2Bj. vira, 2)iann]. 

2Warft: mart, market, fair. — Mart, eine fontraljtvte Mebenfonn non 
market, ifi nur bcr Wlaxtt in bcr Ijofycren faufmtinmfdjen SBcbcutung, fpecicll: 
2ttcffc, $ anbefttylafc. — Market, SKarft unb SLKarftptafe. — Fair, 
cig. „Scicr= obet ftcfoeit", bie SWeffc, ^a^r mailt. 

On its banks, and on those of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest 
marts, the most splendid capitals (Macaulay). Where has commerco such 
a mart as London? (Cowper.) There is a third thing to be considered: 
how a market can be obtained for produce, or how production can be 
limited to the capacities of the market (Mill). The horse I purchased at 
the fair, was much admired by all that were with me. 

From all ports they are coming, 
As if we kept a fair (Shak.). 
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Mart, 3fa. au8 market, altengl. market, ouS lat. mercatus [933$. mar, juttjeilen] ; 
fair, altengl. feire, fr. foire, o. lat. feriae [23Jj. dhi, fdjouen]. 

flJttiftift : temperate, moderate, frugal, sober. — Temperate, eig. „5ett: 
gemm} etngetfyertt", gema'jjigt, mii§tg in alien Dingen. — Moderate, eig. 
„ba§ redjte 2J?aajj Ijattenb", 1) oon ©cnilffen, Stnfprildjen, unb Don bcr<Stnnc§att: 
uiaafeOoU, gemtifeigt; 2) bom SBetter, $ifce unb $alte: gelinbe; 3) Don 
^reifen: bttltg; 4) ton $al)igfetten: mtttet mdtjig; 5) mafcig, toon ber Site 
unb bem ©rabe. — Frugal, eig. „mtrt|d)aftUd)'', etnfad), in @ffcn unb £rinfen. 

— Sober, genttgfam, in bcr $>idt, bfb. im £rinfen. ©benfo sobriety, 
frugality, temperance, moderation. 

Temperate in pleasures, in speech. Economy, prudently and tem- 
perately practised, is the safeguard of many virtues. He is moderate in 
eating and drinking. A moderate Calvinist. A number of moderate members 
managed ... to obtain a majority in a thin house (Swift). A moderate 
winter; moderate heat or cold. Water moderately warm. To travel at 
moderate speed. A man of moderate abilities. I purchase the article at 
a moderate price. A frugal housekeeper. Frugality is founded on the 
principle that all riches have limits (Burke). Live a sober, righteous, and 
godly life. A man of sobriety. Public sobriety is a relative duty. Be 
sober and temperate, and you will be healthy (Franklin). 

Sober, fr. sobre, o. lat. sobrius — so-ebrius [ffij-. abh, fc^wcflen]; frugal, fr. 
frugal, u. lat. frugalis [SBj. bh-r-ug, oenicfjen]; temperate, o. lat. temperatus [S3, 
tap, warm fcin] ; moderate, o. lat. moderatus [ffij. mad, SWoafe]. 

fljiccv; sea, ocean, main. — Sea, 1) Wlttx aU 2Baffetmaffe: ©egen= 
fm): land; 2) ein at8 ein ©anjeS etfdjetnenbet Xljetl be$ DceanS, j. 93. The 
Baltic (Sea), the Mediterranean (Sea). — Ocean, SBettmee'r, Ocean, 3. SB. 
the Atlantic ocean; the Pacific ocean. — Main, eig. „£aupttljeil", ba§ 
mette, fyofye 9J?eer im ©egenfafc 3U etnem 2trme, einer ©ud)t. 

The sea of time is bounded with darkness at both ends. To launch 
out into the main. The river St. Lawrence discharges into the ocean the 
water of the Lakes of North America. 

Sea, altengl. sea, ags. sae, goth. saivs; main, f. Muller, II., 64; ocean, fr. ocean, 
D. lat. oceanus, d. skr. 6gha, SBajfettnaffe. 

Wici&cn: f. Sermeiben. 

Wcilc: mile, league. — Mile, eig. „taufenb ©djrttte", 2Weile uoerfjaupt. 

— League, utfp. „2J?etfenflein", ©eemeite. 

Under this hill there is a tunnel two miles long. The German short 
mile is nearly equal to 3,9 English miles (Webster). A vessel was ready 
for him, but the sea was so rough that after he had sailed a few leagues 
along the coast, he landed at the nearest port. 

Mile, altengl. mile, ags. mil, fjeroorgesogen ouS lat. mille [SB3, mil, fia) net- 
button] , league, altengl. leage, fr. lieue, u. mlat. lenca. 

SReimutg: f. tttftyt 

SRtttae (f. &aufe unb $56el) : multitude, quantity, crowd, rout, rabble. 

— Multitude, 2Kenge, 2flajfe = a great number. — Quantity, bte ft off « 
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ticf>e £D?enge. — Crowd, bie fid) brfingenbe attenge: ®emimmct, etn roirreS 
£urd»einanber. — Rout, nhd. „9totte", bie rotlbe, ungeorbnete enge, 
ber ta'rmenbe (ftd) aufammenfdjaarenbe) §aufe. — Rabble, eig. „bie mtttfyenbe 
aWafye", cine ungeorbnete SRenfdjenmaffe. 

He could then compare the confusion of a multitude to that tumult 
he had observed in the Icarian sea dashing and breaking upon its crowd 
of islands (Pope). Peter the Great, seeing multitudes of people swarming 
about the courts of law, asked some about him, who all those people were, 
and what they were about? A large quantity of books, plants, herbs. But 
this time a crowd had collected, listening with outstretched necks and 
gaping mouth. A rout of people assembled. The endless routs of wretched 
thralls (Spenser). The Nabob Vizier and his rabble made their appearance, 
and hastened to plunder the camp of the valiant enemies (Macaulay). I saw, 
I say, come out of London, even unto the presence of the prince, a great 
rabble of mean and light persons (Ascham). The English, seeing them 
come suddenly over the hill, mistook this disorderly rabble for a new army 
coming up to sustain the Scots and, losing all heart, began to shift every 
man for himself (Scott). 

Multitude, fr. multitude, o. lat. multitudo [Sflta. mangha, Diet]; quantity, fr. 
quantite, u. lat. quantitas [SBj. ka, ^ronominaljtammj; crowd, ags. croda; rout, f. 
(Sefeflfcfiaft; rabble, tm altengl.alS.8eitn>ortrablen, tfirment), fafaafeen, faroorgegangen / 
au§ mlat. rabulare [2Bj. rabh, wiitfjeit]. 

Wnn'rfjttcf): human, humane. — Human, ben 2Renfd)en betreffenb: 
menfd)Ud). ©egenfafe animal. — Humane, bem SBefen etneS gefttteten 9Kenfcf>en 
gemafj: menfdjenfreunbltd). ©egenfafc: cruel. 

A human creature. Human life. Human species. To err is human. 
The prisoners were treated humanely. 

Human, o. lat. humanus [2Bj. ghama, ©rbe]. 

aRcrtofit&tfl: f. 2)enfmttrbtg. 

mild (bidjtertfd) bland Milton), soft, kind, gentle, placid. — 
Mild, milbe, fan ft, bom SBetter, in 93e$ug auf ben ®efdjmadf8=, ©cfia)t8=, 
®efybrfmn unb in ©ejug auf baS geifttge Sefifyl. ©egenfafe : sharp or strong. 
— Soft be$eia)net ba§, ma§ angenefym auf ba§ Huge, ba§ Dfyr unb ba§ ®e= 
fiiljl mtrft: meid), leife, jart. ©egenfafc: hard. — Kind, mitbe ber ©efmnung 
unb ber £fyat nad): gtttig, freunbttdj, mofytmoUenb. — Gentle, eig. 
„Don gutem ©tanbe", meijien§ in 93ejug auf baS ©emtitfy: non anfpred)en= 
ber ©anfttyeit, toon geminnenber SDftlbe, gelinbe. — Placid, urfn. 
„gefiiaig", in SBejug auf ©ttte unb 2Ranieren: rufyig=fanft, gelaffen, 
friebfam. ©egenfafc: vehement. 

Mild air, climate, fruit, cheese, voice, character. Mild words. Her 
eyes were of that gentle hazel colour which is rather mild than piercing 
(Man of Feeling). Mild was his accent and his action free (Dryden). A 
so ft light, voice, skin, music. Sophia's features were not too striking at 
first; but often did more certain execution: for they were soft, modest, and 
alluring (Goldsmith). To whom do you owe your happiness but to your 
kind father ? He has always been kind to me. Thus while our affections 
become more gentle, our souls also become more noble, and our desires 
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more pure (Bulwer). A gentle glance. A placid countenance. I see her 
still in her modest, placid manner. A placid motion of spirits. 

Mild, altengl. milde, ags. mild, goth. milds; soft, altengl. softe, ags. sdfte; 
kiDd, Dcrmittett tm ©ebraucf) Surd) kindly, altengl. kindelich, ags. cyndelic ; gentle, 
fr. gentil, ». lat. gentilis; placid, o. lat. placidas [©3. plak, fatten]. 

SRifdjettl to mix, to mingle with, to blend (with), to meddle with, to 
interfere (to intermeddle), to shuffle, to temper. — To mix, mtftfjen, uer = 
miftfien, baft bie inbioibueae (grfennbarfeit ber ©eflanbtfcile aufeort, bfb. 
(tranfitio). — To mingle with, fid) mtfd)en untcr. — To blend =to mingle 
together, etroaS nermengen; vefterto, fid) nermifdjen mit, in etnanber 
ubetgei)en. — To meddle with, fid) mtf^en in, f ict) bcfaffcn mit. — 
To interfere, eig. „ba$roifd)en fd)tagen", fict) in (StwaS, bfb. unbcrufen mengen 
f i ct) ein mengen in, fid) abgeben mit tin a 3. — To shuffle, eig. 
„butcf)einanberroerfen", bfb. Garten. — To temper, eig. „5eitgeutdfj ctnt^etlen", 
gefy8rig mtftf)en, uerjefcen mit (with). 

To mix flour and salt. To mix wines. My sister never liked to 
mingle with idle boys and girls. There is a tone of solemn and sacred 
feeling that blends with our conviviality ilrving). The Danish and Saxon 
tongues were blended together (Macaulay). There is no gradual transition 
by which, as in Europe, the features and population of one country blend 
almost imperceptibly with those of another (id.). I do not like to meddle 
with other people's business. Meddle with your own affairs. The civil 
lawyers have meddled in a matter that belongs not to them (Locke). I 
don't like to interfere with such disputes. A man may shuffle cards or 
rattle dice from noon to midnight, without tracing a new idea in his 
mind (Ramble). The blue is tempered with yellow. The king knows how 
to temper justice with mercy. When monarchy is the essential form, it 
may be more easily and more usefully tempered with aristocracy or demo- 
cracy, or both, then either of them, when they are the essential forms, can 
be tempered with monarchy (Bolingbroke). 

Mix, altengl. mixen, ags. miiscan, skr. mix; mingle, altengl. mingen, ags. 
mengan; blend, altengl. blenden, ags. blendan, goth. blandan; meddle, altengl. 
medlin, altfr. medler, fr. mfiler; interfere, lat. inter-ferire [SBft. bhar, f^tagcn]; 
shuffle, ftebenform son scuffle (Mailer, II, 385); temper, f. mfijjig. 

jttijrijmtfi: mixture, medley, miscellany. — Mixture, ein aflgemeiner 
SluSbrucf fiir Otfiftfjung, ©emifd). — Medley, 9Ktfd)mafdj, ©emengfef. 
— Miscellany, ein tttetatifdjer SluSbrucf: ba3 3tti3cellantum (eine ©ammtung 
non 2Ri3ccHen ent^altenbe S3ucf)); miscellanies, nermijdjte <Sd)riften, bermtfebte 
XttffOfct 

In great villanies, there is often such a mixture of the fool as quite 
spoils the whole project of the knave (South). The zero of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer is fixed at the point at which the mercury stands when im- 
mersed in a mixture of snow and common salt. This medley of philosophy 
and war (Addison). But there is a medley of bright images and glowing 
words set carelessly and loosely together (Walsh). 

9HijS&rattdjeit*): to abuse, to misuse. — To abuse, bofen 3»ecfen 
bertcenben: atti&braud) treiben mit etwaS. — To misuse — to misapply, 
in untidjtiger SEBetfe gebraud^en: bertefyrt an nun ben. 
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To abuse one's rights, privileges. The gravest and wisest persons in 
the world may be abused by being put into a fool's coat (Tillotson). He 
abused the confidence I placed in him (De Sainte-Claire). He abused his 
constitution by irregular living (id.). G-od requires not men to wrong or 
misuse their faculties for him, nor to lie to others or themselves for his 
sake (Locke). 

Abuse, fr. abuser, d. lat. abuti, abusus [SB3. av, fyelfen] ; misuse, mis, alten gl. 
mis, ags. mis, fid) mifdjenb mit altfr. mes, entfprungen auS lat. minus. 

*) To abuse is always intentional', to misuse may be the consequence of 
inexperience. Misuse, then, has reference rather to the mode of employment, 
abuse to the purpose or result (Smith). 

$RMte*)t middle, midst. — Middle, ber mittlere Zfytil in 53ejug auf 
bie beiben (Snbcn; aud) fig. — Midst, ba§ 2tttttetfte in ©e^ug auf ben Urn* 
fang; bfb. gebraiufy in ber ftorm: in the midst of, mitten in, unter. 

See, there come people down by the middle of the land (Bible). The 
middle of June. But in this, as in most questions of state, there is a 
' middle (Burke). When he had reached the middle of the stream, he was 
carried away by the force of the current, and drowned (Graham). Extended 
on the burning sand in the midst of the desert, I should have perished, 
had it not been for the extreme kindness and attention of my Arab guides 
(id.). In the midst of afflictions, cares, dangers, difficulties, calamities. 
There is nothing said or done in the midst of the play which might not 
have been placed in the beginning (Dryden). When I stood in the midst 
of the little circle (Goldsmith). 

Middle, altengl. middel, ags. middel, nhd. SDfittel; midst, aufammcngejogen auS 
middest, ©upertatioe Don mid. 

*) Midst is very frequently used abstractly or figuratively a9, in the midst 
of afflictions; middle is never thus used with propriety. We cannot say, in the 
middle of my contemplations on that subject, but in the midst (Webster). 

Wtitttl (f. ptfSmittet): means, medium. — Means, baS 9JHttel unb 
bic 2»tttct (93ermogen§umftanbe, (§tttf8)mittet, ba§ §ttlf§t^itige SBerfjeug). 
— Medium, Stttttelraeg, 2ftebiunr, in bcr ftotm bon by the medium of 
= by means of, bermittetft. 

I have not the means. You may be able, by this means, to review 
your own scientific acquirements (Coleridge). A good character, when estab- 
lished, should not be rested on as an end, but employed as a means of 
doing good (Atterbury). Tour means are slender (Shak.). Our brother 
is imprisoned by your means (id.). The just medium of this case lies 
between pride and objection (L'Estrange). He who looks upon the soul 
through its outward actions, often sees it through a deceitful medium 
(Addison). In the course of his commercial transactions, he had seen much 
of the English, and was peculiarly qualified to serve as a medium of 
communication between them and a native court (Macaulay). 

Means, altengl. meane, fr. moyen, o.Mat. medianus; medium, fr. medium, 
». lat. medium [$85. madhja, mitten]. 

mtitm [. Eemitteiben. 
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lDttttl)Ctlnt : : to communicate, to impart. — To communicate, eig. 
„gcmctnjd^a[tltd) macfyen", ein atlgetnetner SluSbtucf fUr ftcm. ettoaS tntttfyetlen, 
ju miff en tfyun, eroffnen. — to impart, etg. „ttyetlfyafttg madden", 1) ^[emanb 
mtt etrcaS befannt madden, anDertrauen, bcutet auf cine grflfjere $nti= 
mi ta t Ijtn, 5. S3, to impart one's mind, to impart one's feelings; 2) ^emanb 
Don etn?a§ fetn Zptil geben, jutt)citen; 3) eincr Sadje £td)t, SBetnegung, 
2Bdrme mitttyetlen, in n?elcf)em ftalle man to communicate ntdjt gebraudjen fann. 

They read all they would communicate to their hearers (Watts). 
Loquacity impels others to communicate whatever is told them (Crabb). 
To impart secrets, sorrows. A generosity of temper leads some men to 
impart their substance for the relief of their fellow -creatures (Crabb). I 
have something troubles me, which I would fain impart to thy friendly 
bosom (Bulwer). He imparts to the poor a portion of his income in order 
to heighten his enjoyments. The sun imparts warmth. 

Communicate, ». lat. communicare, atom [SEB3. mu, foinben]; impart, altfr. 
impartir, 0. lat. impertire [©3. par, ma$en]. 

*) Impart has the stronger meaning in one respect We communicate what 
has come to us generally; we impart what we regard as peculiarly our own 

(Smith). 

9JcO&c : i: mode, fashion. — Mode, eta. „recfjte3 3?erfyaltni§", bte fyert= 
fdjenbe &rt unb SBetfe, al§ manbelbare ©ttte, oft in Derddjtltdjem ©tnne: 
2Kobefad)e. — Fashion, etg. „bie 8rt unb 2Beife etaxtS p tfnm", ba§ ge= 
brdud)ltd)ffc 2Bort fur ben 93egriff: bte gute attobe, fetner % on in ©ttten 
unb 2Wanteren. — It is the fashion = eS tft 2Kobe; it is the mode = e3 
tfl 2Robefacf)e. 

In a few months experimental science became all the mode (Macaulay). 
Something inconsistent with the easy, apathetic graces of a man of the 
mode (id.). To dress in the fashion; to dance, to sing, to ride in the 
fashion. I regret to say that our old customs are daily growing fainter 
and fainter, being gradually effaced by time, and more and more obliterated 
by modern fashion. 

Mode, f. 2ttt unb SBeife; fashion, altengl. fachon, fr. facon, D. lat. factio [$83. 
fa, ntadjen]. 

*) ©. ©djmtfc, 2Hacoulat)»(£ommentar, 414 u. 431. 
2MHc: f. ©rmUben. 

Wttnblidj: verbal, oral. — Verbal, etg. „<w§ 2Borten befte^enb", 
mttnblid) Don furjen 2tfttt§etlungen. ©egenfafc: written or printed. — Oral, 
etg. „ben 2)hmb betreffenb", mtinbttd), gefptod)en, Don Ueberlteferungen, 
93ertd)ten, bjb. tm ©egenfafe ju etnet SDlitt^etlung burdj SBUdjer. 

A verbal acceptance; a verbal message; verbal testimony. Made 
she no verbal questions (Shak.). Among all the northern nations, shaking 
of hands was held necessary to bind the bargain, a custom which we still remain 
in many verbal contracts (Blackstone). In the first ages of the world in- 
struction was commonly oral (Johnson). Oral prayer; oral traditions, 
records. These traditional tales and ballads have lived, for ages, in mere 
oral circulation (Irving). 
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Verbal, fr. verbal, to. lat. verbalis [©j. var, fpred&en]; oral, fr. oral, to. lat. 
os, oris [2Bj. as, atfjmen]. 

ilNiirriici): surlj, sullen, sulky, dogged (crabbed), morose, peevish, 
cross, currish, — Surly, Don fauerem SluSfeben: bttfter unb btumtnig. — 
Sullen, urfp. „einfam", gra'mltd), murrtfd), Don ©rroaebfenen gebrautfct. — 
Sulky, etg. „tangfam unb trage", etgennnUig, bfb. Don ftinbern gefagt. — 
Dogged, cig. „roie ein brummtget |>unb", f auertflpfifeb. — Morose, eig. 
„eigenftnnig", tauntg, Dcrbriefeltcb, etma = sullen. — Peevish, cig. „jainmer= 
lid} 44 , empftnbttcf) unb grteSgtamig, eine ftotge Don franfbafter SReijbatfeit 
obcr be3 SltterS unb XempetamentS. — Cross, cig. „quer liegenb", tounbets 
lid) unb Derbrtejjltcf), cine ftolge Don ttbtcr ?aune, metfi Dorttbergebenber 
%xt — Currish, cig. „xok cin bifftget §unb", fnurrig. 

A surly groom. That surly spirit of melancholy (Shak.). A sullen 
mood. And sullen I forsook the imperfect feast (Prior). A sulky fit. A 
sulky child. The sulky spite of a temper naturally dogged (Scott). A 
crabbed disposition; crabbed manners. Some have deserved censure for a 
morose and affected taciturnity; others have mad speeches, though they had 
nothing to say (Watts). If the master is morose, little wonder that the 
servant is sullen (Smith). She is peevish, sullen and froward (Shak.). To 
receive a cross answer. Cross looks, words. 

Bat now I so cross and so peevish am grown 
So strangely uneasy as never was known (Byron). 
A currish fellow. Of a currish spirit. 

Surly, eine SBetterbtlbung toon sur, neuengl. sour; sullen, altengl. solein, altfr. 
solain, toon einem mlat. solanus [ffij. sa, ^tonomialfiamm] ; sulky, ags. asvolcen, 
tra'ge; dogged, f. £>unb; morose, to. lat. morosus [2B$. man-s?]; peevish , altengl. 
peevish, icafirfcfietniirf? to. schott. pew, ttagenb fdjreien; cross, juriltfjmfilfjren auf lat. 
crux [SQJj. skark, oerfcfirdnten] ; currish, to. cur, &unb, buntfer §ertunft 

3$ Wtttft • 1 must > 1 bave to, I cannot help (avoid, forbear, I cannot 
but). — I must, idj mufj, bejeitbnet pbr/fifdje unb togtfebe ^otbtoenbtgfeit. — 
I have to, bcjetdjnet bte Uebcrnabme ciner ffUtbt: 3$ fyabe ju (fommen). — 
I cannot help (avoid, forbear, I cannot but) be^eichnet eine reate s Jtoth= 
rcenbigfeit: $dj~ fonn nicbt umhin, id) fann einem inneren Grange 
nicbt miberflehen. 

All men must die. You must have been in a deep sleep. He that 
wants to understand Shakspere, must not be content to study him in the 
closet, he must look for his meaning sometimes among the sports of the 
field, and sometimes among the manufactures of the shop (Johnson). He 
must have been very idle in his youth, or he would not be so ignorant 
now (Asher). He has to go to school us to-day at nine o'clock. I had to 
produce my passport before they would allow me to cross the frontier (Asher). 
He has to be told every thing a hundred time before he will listen to it 
(id.). I cannot help crying. I cannot but disapprove of it. I could not 
forbear smiling at their vanity (Goldsmith). I could not avoid, in the pride 
of my heart, showing it to my old friend (id.). 

Must, altengl. must, ags. moste; help, f. Ijetfen; avoid, altengl. avoiden, altfr. 
voidier, fr. vider, f. leer; forbear, f. crtragen. 

ftloepptr. «nglif<$e Sijnonpmif. 17 
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SRttfttf (f- ©eifpiel) : pattern, sample, specimen, sampler, model, ex- 
ample (f. SBeifpiel), standard, paragon. — Pattern, eig. „cin Scbufefyerr", 
2Wuflerjtutf Don ftabrifaten unb ilberfyaupt gemad)ten ©egenflanben ; fig. 
Storbttb = example. — Sample, ctg. „baS $erau§genommene", ^robe Don 
ffiofnloffen, efebaren unb trinfbaren SDingen. — Specimen, ctg. ^emtjeiaVn", 
"iJJr obefltttf , ©prad) probe, 2Rufter, cin ©ubftitut fur pattern unb 
sample. — Sampler, in alter ©pradjc = exemplar, ©orbttb, Urbitb, in 6ftye= 
tifdiem unb moralifdjein ©inne; faft = Sbcal; jefet nur tedjntfd): ba§ SWufter, 
narf) bem gearbeitet mirb: 9Wufterblatt. — Model, eig. „fleine§ 2Waafj", 
obeli, URujter, monad) man fid) &ei etroa5 ju fjer^gcnbem rid)tet. — 
Standard, eig. „ba8 maS alS SRegel feftgefefct iff', alfo baS al§ muftergttltig 
fcnerfannte, batyer: 9Wufter, S?orfct)rift , ffiegel, Worm, ^ i d) t f d) rt u r. — 
Paragon, eig. „im 25etglei$ mit", ba8 oollfommene 3Wufter (a paragon 
of beauty). 

This pattern of calico does not suit me. A pattern of obedience. The 
lamb is the pattern of meekness. A gentleman sends to my shop for a 
pattern of stuff, he compares the pattern with the piece, and probably we 
bargain (Swift). Give me a sample of your peeled orange. He examined 
samples of grain, handled pigs, and, on market-days, made bargains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants (Macaulay). Several persons have 
exhibited specimens of this art before multitudes of beholders (Addison). At 
the eastern extremity of Westminster-Abbey is the famous chapel of Henry 
Vn., one of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture. It (this elegy) is 
the oldest speimen of the Scottish language, which is known to remain in 
existence (Scott). Of these he chose five for his models^ and moulding all 
the perfections of these beauties into one, he composed the picture of the 
goddess (Brydone). A fault it should be if some king should build his 
mansion-house by the model of Solomon's temple (Hooker). The Bible is a 
standard of excellence both in morals and religion, which cannot be too 
closely followed (Crabb). He knew that the standard of morality among 
the natives of India differed widely from that established in England (Macaulay). 
A paragon of eloquence. She is a paragon of beauty. 

Pattern, altengl. patrone, fr. patron, o. lat. patronus [933$. pa, Ijiiten]; sample, 
altengl. sample, fr. exemple, f. SBeifpiel; specimen, fr. specimen, o. lat. specimen 
[SBh. spak, fpttfjen]; model, fr. modele, o. etnem lat. modellos pott modulus [2Bj. 
mad, mefienl; standard, f. gafme; paragon, fr. parangon, &erm?t auf bet sp. SScr- 
binbung jtoetcr ^rfipofitionen para u. con. 

Milltf) (f. tapfer) : courage, fortitude, heroism. — Courage, im altengl. 
„§er$, ©ernut^", SEWut r) bet alien (Sreigniffen be8 £eben§: fampfeStuftiger, 
tinner, trofetger 2Rut§. — Fortitude, eig. „<Starfe", ©tarfmutf), 
©eelenftarfe, ©tanbljaftigfetr. — Heroism, §elbenmutlj. 

Courage that grows from constitution will sometimes forsake a man 
when he has occasion for it. King Alfred was conspicuous during the early 
part of his reign for the courage with which he resisted the attacks of his 
enemies, the Danes (Graham). Caius Mutius displayed great fortitude when 
he thrust his hand into the fire in the presence of king Porsena, and awed 
him as much by his language as by his action (Crabb). I have often had 
occasion to remark the fortitude with which women sustain the most over- 
whelming reverses of fortune (Irving). 
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Courage, altengl. corage, fr. courage, cine SSBeUetDttbung be8 lat. cor [SBj. 
skar, jutfcn]; fortitude, fr. fortitude, o. lat. fortitudo dhars, trofcen]; heroism, 
fr. hero'isme, o. lat. herus, gr. tfoa>c, oerwanbt mit skr. vira-8 = vir. 

9Jinth,t»tUifl, : petulant, wanton, waggish, mischievous. — Petulant, 
eig. „geneigt anjugrcifen", mutbrotllig, |ofjnnecfenb. — Wanton, cig. 
„mangclbaft ge$ogen", auSgetaffen, Iofe, totfer, tuftcrn. — Waggish = 
like a wag, nor 0tcube auSgelaffcn, bon fayrjljaftem SBefen, unge = 
jDgen. — Mischievous, cig. „bon iiblem SluSgange", mutbmilltg unb tetdjt= 
fcrtig, bfb. bon $inbcrn. (Sbenfo petulancy, wantonness, waggery. 

The young and ignorant are most apt to be petulant when contradicted 
(Crabb). The pride and petulancy of youth. Time is precious; yet it is 
wantonly wasted by so many. He committed this crime in wanton sport 
A company of waggish boys. A mischievous boy. 

Petulant, fr. petulant, n. lat. petulans [SBj. pat, fidj rafcb bewcgenl; wanton, 
altengl. wantowe, jufamtnengejogen au§ wan, mangc^aft unb tozen, towen, altengl. 
teon, jieben; waggish, oon wag, bicS oon to wag, ags. vCgan, raf<$ bcroegen; mis- 
chievous, f. boSbatt. 



^adjatjmcit : to imitate, to emulate, to copy, to mimic, to ape, to 
counterfeit. — To imitate, cig. „gegen ctnanber batten", cin aflgemeiner %xl& 
brucf fUr n a (barmen. — To emulate, cig „nad) ©tetebbett jfreben", nacb = 
ctfern. — To copy, cig. „ftdj reichlid) mit etwaS berfeben", 1) etmaS nacf) 
etnem DrtginatmufUt nadjbilbcn, nad) jetebnen, nacfejiedjen; 2) to 
copy after one, in 3em. ftufeftapfen treten, 3em. copiren. — To 
mimic, ©ebetben pofjenboft natfcmacben. — To ape, nodjfiffen. 
— To counterfeit, cig. „em ©egenbitb macben", in bettttgltdjcr Hbftcht 
nadjabmen. 

It is the bounden duty of every Christian to imitate the example of 
our blessed Saviour to the utmost of his power (Crabb). To imitate the 
gestures, the tone of voice of somebody. Poetry and music have the power 
of imitating the manners of men (W. Jones). To emulate the good and 
the great. A drunkard, vomiting up at night the wine of the day, and 
stupified by the headache all the next, is, doubtless, a fine model to copy 
from (Chesterfield). Tes, but those Romans who mimic my Athenian an- 
cestors, do every thing so heavily (Bulwer). 

The walk, the words, the gesture could supply, 
The habit mimic, and the mien belie (Dryden). 
The people of England will not ape the fashions they have never tried 
(Burke). None but fools ape the rich. He apes the manners of a Lord 
(De Sainte-Claire). To counterfeit coin; to counterfeit the will, the hand- 
writing of a person. 

Imitate, u. lat. imitari, atum [SBj. jam, jufammenfjaltcn]; emulate, o. lat. 
aemulari [2Bj. jam, jufammenbaltcn]; copy, fr. copier, 0. mlat. copiare [SBj. ap, 
tniipfen]; mimic, 0. bem gr. (xtfxslo^ai; ape, nhd. affen (Stffe); counterfeit, altengl. 
countrefet, nfr. contrefaire (contra-facere). 

17* 
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9?(lrf)gCt>ett: to give way, to submit, to yield to, to comply with, to 
indulge. — To give way, eig. „SRaum geben", 1) nadjgeben, ©tatt finben 
laffen, fetne ^Infprucrje aufgeben; 2) nadjgeben born ©oben unb ©eriifren: ju = 
fammenfttttjen, ctnbrcdjcn. — To submit, eig. „niebertajfen", fid) fttgen, 
unfrciminig roeicf)en. — To yield to, ctg. „aufgeben", rottttgen in, un= 
freimtlttg eingefyen auf. — To comply with, eig. „erfuflen", rotllfafyren, 
f t rtcf)ten nad), fid) rooretn crgebcn, ftetnnUig nad)fommen (etnem 
SBef e^tc r etner $orfd)rtft u. f. to.). — To indulge, eig. „erf<f)laffen", nad> 
fef/en, nad)fid)tig fein. 

The wisest will give may in dispute. The ground gave way under 
my feet. The scaffolding gave way, and several men were crushed. It is 
sinful not to submit to constituted authorities. Mr. Dryden, and many others, 
would never submit to this decision (Addison). I won't yield to these terms. 
I yielded reluctantly to his entreaties. To yield to the superior judgment 
•f another. We may recollect, how often the diets of Poland have been 
polluted with blood, and the more numerous party has been compelled to 
yield to the more violent and seditious (Gibbon). He complies with my 
humour. To comply cheerfully, — with a wish. We must comply with 
' the time. Not being in a capacity of complying with his demand, he 
ordered his footman to be called up (Dickens). He rather chose to bear 
eternal upbraidings in his own house, than to injure his fortune by indulging 
his wife in the extravagances she desired abroad (Fielding). 

Submit, o. lat. submittere [sub + 998$. mat, geljen laffen] ; yield, altengl. yilden, 
ags. gieldan; comply, altengl. complissen, o. lat. complere [ffij. pla, fiiflen] ; indulge, 
u. lat. indulgere [S3, lag, fdjtaff fein]. 

s Jcild|(uinutC 1 : descendant, progeny, issue, offspring, posterities. — 
Descendant, eig. „ber §erabfteigenbe", ber mfinnltdje unb metbltdje 9? aaV 
fomme ttberfyaupt. — Progeny, eig. „ba§, roa§ ^ertoorgebraaV mirb", bie 
Dtad^f ommenfd^aft. — Issue, eig. „Hu3gang", bie DZacr/fommen ate 
£etbe$etben, bjb. Mincer. — Offspring, eig. „ba3, roaS Don etnem Stnbereit 
entftmngt", ®tnb, fin ber, at3 Wad)fommen tn§ Sluge gefafjt. — Posterities. 
Wo. d)f ommenfcfjafr. 

In the book of Genesis, Moses tells us who were the descendants of 
Abraham. He left his progeny in circumstances of honour and prosperity. 
His properity descended to his male issue in a direct line. Numerous, 
healthy offspring. This boy is the only offspring of his parents. 

Descendant, fr. descendant, ». lat. descendens [2B$. skand, fid? fcroegen]; 
progeny, fr. progenie, D. lat. progeneis gan, jeugenj; offspring, nhd. bag ®nt» 
fpringen; posterities, lat. posteritas [2Bj. pas, Winter]. 

*) Progeny applies to the succeeding generations, issue is a term not so 
much of nature as of genealogy, and is employed where a record for any purpose 
is kept of the individual members of a family. It is more commonly of a man s 
death that we speak of his issue. Issue relates directly to the parents. Progeny 
to ancestors generally, even though not in the direct line of parentage (Smith). 

Wactjla'ijto/S Wad)ltt)fi<itCtt, Umtarfllh'ijtactt: negligent, negligence, 
careless, -ness, neglectful, neglect, slack, slackness, remiss, remissness, dis- 
regardful, disregard, to slight. — Negligent, eig. „m<f)t aufjammetnb", fa^r* 
Ufftfl in (of), nacfjlafftg, a djtloS = careless. ©benfo negligence, SStafy 
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Idffigfeit, go^rtaffigfeit, ©orglofigfeit (carelessness). — Neglectful, eig. 
„t>oU Don $eimaoMaffigung'', nacrjlajjig gegen, bfb. gegcn ^erfonen. ©benfo 
neglect, SSerna^ldffigung, Serroafyrtofung (eineS ©efrf)tift§). To neglect 
gefyikt in feincr ©ebeutung §u bicfcn beiben Hbjefttoen unb ©ubftantioen: ctroaS 
unb ^ntanb fyintanfefcen, uerfautnen. — Slack, eig. „fcf)laff", faumig in 
(in), ©egenfafc: earnest, eager, ©benfo slackness, €>autnfeligfeit; to slack, 
fdumig merben in. — Remiss, eig. „nadjgetaften", fdjldf rig in, nid}t teb- 
tyaft, feurtg bei (Srftillung ber $fli<f>ten, ein f^wfic^ereT «u3brucf, af§ negligent, 
©egenfafc: careful, prompt. (Sbenfo remissness, bie 6cf)taffljeit, to remit 
of, na^laffen in, abnetymen in. — Disregardful, eig. „t>ofl oon 9Kife= 
cufyung", nid)t ad)tenb auf, una<f)tfam, ad)tlo§. ©egenfafc: heedful. 
(Sbenfo disregard, 9Hd)tbearf)tung, to disregard, fytntanfefcen , nid)t be = 
ad) ten. — To slight ift ftfirfer in feiner SBebeutung atS to neglect; auS 
Hbneigung ober $eracf)tung nernad)Iafftgen, geringeanfefyen, geringadjten; 
(an intentional act towards an individidual or any object which one has 
here -to fore esteemed or ought to esteem). 

He did not use to neglect his business, but he has been very neg- 
ligent of it lately. Of the two classes of men, who are apt to be 
negligent of this duty, it is hard to say which suffer most, in point of 
enjoyment, from that neglect (Blair). As the clerk had been negligent, he 
was compelled to resign his situation. Ho who treats the counsels of the 
wise with negligence, will be made to repent of his folly by bitter experience 
(Graham). I did not think he would neglect his friends, but ho has been 
very neglectful of me. The boy's neglect of his masters strict orders led 
to bad consequences. Slack in duty, service. The slackness of men in 
business. This teacher is remiss in not correcting the faults of his pupils 
(Crabb). A wise man will not break with his friend for some remissness 
or tardiness in good offices (Smith). They remitted in their industry (South). 
He was severely punished for thus disregarding the injunctions of his pre- 
ceptor (Graham). Disregard Of this warning was the cause of all his mis- 
fortunes (id.). Disregard what a flatterer says. To slight the divine 
commands, the offers of mercy. You cannot expect your son should have 
any regard for one whom he sees you slight (Locke). When once devotion 
fancies herself under the influence of a divine impulse, it is no wonder she 
slights human ordinances (Addison). 

Negligent, fr. negligent, n. lat. neglegens; negligence, fir. negligence, 0. lat. 
negligentia; neglect, o. lat. neglectas [SB5. lag, fammeln]; slack, altengl. slak, 
ags. sleac, munbartltcf) nhd. ftbtad; remiss, 0. lat. remissas [2B3. math, gcoen taffen] ; 
disregard, f. Slajtung; slight, f. Iciest. 

*) Crabb's Stftdrungen »on negligent unb remiss flnb nid&t jutreffenb. ®t fagt : 
"one is negligent in regard to business, and the performance of bodily labour 
one is remiss in duty, or in such things that respect mental exertion". 3utrcffencer 
ifl bic ©rflfirung non Smith : „negligent is a term of more reproach than remiss". 

9iacf)l'irf)t : information, intelligence, notice, advice, news, tidings. — 
Information, eig. „®eftattung", ijt bet unbefd)ranftefle oon biefen SluSbTucfen: 
93enad)ticf)ttgung, tfunbe, offentlid) ober prioat, mttnbli<f> ober fdjriftlid;. — 
Intelligence, eig. „®inftd)t", eine off tctettc 2mttr>eitung, bie Snjeige oon alU 
gemeinem Sntereffe. — Notice, eig. „$9emerfung", bie fdrmlidje (amtlid>e) 
©erid)terftattung, bie ffenntnifc. — Advice*), eig. „ber (gute) ffiaty', bie 
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briefUd)eftad)rtd)t liber (®eftt}dft§)angetegenfyeiten ; gerooljnlid) im % gebraucbt; 
al3 ^anbelSauSbrucf : Bui 8. — News, eig. „»a3 MeueS?", einc ncue, uner= 
jrartete 9iad)ri<f)t bon irgenb toofyer: blo^e Sfteuigfeiten ober 9tad) = 
ricftten. — Tidings, unfer „3eitung", abcr nur im $1. gebraudjtid); init 
angfUidjer ©pannung ertoartete s Jtad)rid)ten oon einem befttmmten Otte. — 
2Wan mcrfc nod): word, eig. „SB$ort", unfer „93efd)eib" = Slntroort, in ben 
StuSbrucfen: Write me word how it is; to send word. 

He should give some information on the subject he intends to handle 
(Swift). Never shall I forget the singular sensation which the intelligence 
of the death of Byron produced (Bulwer). No law of general interest is 
carried into effect without timely notice being given. I have given him 
notice that the Duke of Cornwall and his Duchess will be here (Shak.). 
We have late advices from France. The commander had sent advice to his 
government of the operations which are going forward under his direction 
(Crabb). There were several letters from France just come in, with advice 
that the king was in good health. Cicero and his brother received the first 
news of the proscription in the country, at one of their villas. I wonder 
that in the present situation of affairs you can take pleasure in writing any- 
thing but news (Spectator). His parents received tidings of his seizure but 
beyond that they could learn nothing (Irving). In the midst of her reveries 
and rhapsodies, tidings reached Newstead of the untimely death of Lord 
Byron (id.). 

Information, fr. information, o. lat. informatio [2B*. dhar, fatten]; intelligence, 
fr. intelligence, o. lat. intelligentia [2Bj. lag, fommelnj; notice, fr. notice, ». lat. 
notitia [ffig. gno, ertennen]; advice, fr. avis, au8 lat. visum [SBj. vid, feljenj; news 
ifl ju erttfircn au8 what news? ags. hvat neoves (@djrau), SWocautau^ommentor, 58) ; 
tidings, altengl. tidinge, nhd. 3cttung. 

*) Keep me advised, geben @ie mix oon 3<it V* 3«it 9tad?rtcbt. 

Warf)t()Ctl: disadvantage, prejudice, detriment, damage. — Disadvan- 
tage, ber 9iad)tfyeil uber^aupt; baS 9Jad)tljeilige einer ?age, etne§ 3"= 
ftanbeS, ber mbglidje SJerlujt. — Prejudice, eig. „3$orurti>eil", 53eein= 
tradjtigung, ©intra g. — Detriment, eig. „ba§ SBegreiben" , bfb. ber 
erlittene 33erluft, ber Slbbrudj. — Damage, eig. „bie 3uftigung", ber 
felbfioerfd)ulbete SJerlufi, ber ©djaben. 

To sell goods at a disadvantage. I was brought here under the disad- 
vantage of being unknown by sight to any of you (Burke). This is no 
prejudice to you. He accuses me of having engaged the affections of a 
young lady to the prejudice of her pretensions (Scott). I can repair this 
detriment (Milton). Great errors and absurdities many commit for want of 
a friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of their fame and 
fortune (Bacon). 

Disadvantage, fr. desavantage, ». lat. dis-de-ab-ante ; prejudice, 0. lat, pr®- 
judicium ju-g, oerbinoen]; detriment, o. lat. detrimentum tar, reioenj; 
damage, altfr. damage, ». lat. damnum [2Bj. dap, jutfjeilen]. 

9iad)tlidj: nightly, nocturnal. — Nightly, in ber s Jiad)t gefd)el)enb. 
— Nocturnal, ber 9tod)t angeljbrig, bfb. mm £§ieren, metope bie 9?ad)t 
lieben: 9fad)t = , naajtUd); aufcerbem bicf)terifd) — nightly. 
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A nightly visit; nightly depredations; nightly disturbances; nocturnal 
dreams. The nocturnal habits of some birds, insects, quadrupeds. The watch 
goes his nightly round. Nocturnal darkness, cries, expeditions. 

Nightly, t)tfct>. Urfp.; nocturnal, lat. nocturaalis [SSSj. nak, nerberfen]. 

9l(ltyt*)l near, nigh, close, proximate. — Near, pr®p., adj. unb adv., 
nab,e, Don &tit unb SRaum; al§ 9tbjeftib mitb near ^Sufigcr torabifattb at§ attrt= 
buttb gebraud)t; 5. 93. the house is near. — Nigh, nal)e, nur bom Slautn, 
j. 93. nigh at hand; to draw nigh to..., far and nigh. — Close, eig. „ge= 
fcbjfoffen", nalje an obcr an einanber, bidjt an einanber. — Proximate, 
eig. „fetyr nafye gelegen", innig berbunben, nalje, bon bcr 33ern>anbtfd)aft. 

The king lies by a beggar, if a beggar dwell near him (Shak.). A near 
way. Near the city is a most splendid unfinished marble structure (Dickens). 
A friend was near me (Thackeray). Some bards have sung, the Ladye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh (Scott). Was not this nigh shore? (Shak.) 
It abounds on the shore of Norway and Sweden, breeding on rocks and cliffs, 
where the nests are mostly placed so close together so, that great care is 
required in walking among them treading on them. 

Nigh, altengl. nighe, a^s. neah ; near, Coinparativ non nigh, ©tamm skr. nak, 
erreidjen; close, f. (Snbe; proximate, n. lat. proximatus [2Bj. pro, now]. 

*) I have been very much affected by your loss, $ljr SBerlufi ift mir fefjr nafje 
gegangeu. I was near crying, baS SBcincn roar mir feljr nalje. I am very much 
concerted at his death, feinXob ger/t mir fet>r nafye. Standoff! keep your distance, 
fomm mir niajt ju naf}e. 

1 

Wtiljmt, fid) ttitymi*): to approach, to draw nigh, to advance, to 
approximate (trans.). — To approach, fid) nafyen, f ict) naljern, nafyer 
font in en uberfyaapt. — To draw nigh, cig. „nab,e stefjen", jld) bem ©nbe 
ndliern, naljer font men, in bcr &tit. — To advance, eig. „borrodtt§ gefyen", 
borrttdten, anriitfen. — To approximate, etroaS nad) unb nad) niiljer 
brtngen, nd'fyern an. 

He approached too near the fire. He approached with a servile mien. 
The rough sea prevented us from approaching the ship sufficiently to board 
her (De Sainte-Claire). The soldiers silently approached the dead body of 
their dead general. The Spring is drawing nigh. We advanced against 
the left wing of the enemy (De Sainte-Claire). Let us try to approximate 
the inequality of riches to the level of nature (Burke). Shakspere approxi- 
mates the remote and far (Johnson). 

Approach, altengl. approchen, altfr. aprochier, u. lat. adpropiare ; approximate, 
0. lat. approximare [SBj. pro, naljej; draw, altengl. drawen, ags. dragan; advance, 
f. ftottfcrjrttt. 

*) When two things approach, the interval between them is materially 
lessened, or made small. But they may be said to approximate if the interval 
is in any degree lessened, though it may after all be so great as to be enormous 
(Smith). 

WiUjren: f. ©rnaijren. 

Wttttirlid)*): natural, naive. — Natural, nattttlid), in alien S3e= 
beutungen be3 beutfa>n SBorteS. — Naive, eig. „mtt ber ©eburt entftanben", 
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mit (anforetfymber) 9faturli(f)fett u n b e f a n g e n mtb u n n e r jU I U (SBeiganb), 
n a it). — 

Scripture ought to be understood according to the familiar, natural way 
of construction (South). A numerous audience require also, before all things, 
a natural and frank manner in him who addresses them (Bulwor). 

Natural, t>. lat. naturalis; naive, fr. natf, eine ©djeibeform bc§ fr. natif, d. lat. 
n at iv us [Sj. gan, jeugcn |. 

*) 9tetUtitc& = natfitliaur ©eife, fctbflt>crftdnt)ttc^ — of coarse (naturally). 
Whenever the main army made any movements, he had, of course, accom- 
panied it (Cooper). 

WtMl mist, fog, haze. — Mist, nhd. „ s imfr", Webel Uber^aupt; 
bfb. feudf)ter Safferbunfr. — Fog, eig. „®eftober", bicfer, gelblidjer, 
molfenartiger SRebel. — Haze, raudjctrtiger meljr burdjftAtiger SKebel. 

SetL-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
looked on the happy valley (Longfellow). This mist is produced by exha- 
lation from the lake. The weather was foggy, and extremely cold. Coleridge 
shadows his poetic forms in a mist; but it is no ordinary dreary fog that 
envelops them, but a golden haze, like that caused by the sunlight falling 
on rain (Schmitz, Macaulay-Commentar, 389). A dense mist; a yellow 
fog; a silvery haze. 

Mist, ags. mist, goth. maihstus; fog, a us scandinav. genommen, dan. fog; 
haze, Urfp. bunfcl, ogl. hasu, grau. 

Neljmm: f. Slnneljmen. 

Wet gen, fid) (f. getnogen): to lean, to incline, to bend, to decline, to 
be disposed, to be prone. — To lean, nhd. „lefynen", fief) neigen ju (to, into) 
= betpf Udjten, onne^mcn, tydngen an. — To incline, eig. „!nn= 
neigen", netgen $u, &ang fyaben ju. — To bend, eig. „biegen", fid) 
legen auf e t n? a 3 (to be inclined with interest, or closely), erptdjt fein 
auf (on). — To decline, eig. „abneigen", fuf) netgen = &u 6nbe gefyen, 
nom iage. — To be disposed, genetgt fein, neranlagt fein ju (to 
have a mind for). — To be prone, eig. „nieberroart3 gertd)tet fein", g e n e i g t 
fein jix, meljr tm Ublen ©inne. 

They delight rather to lean to their old customs (Spenser). It is the 
duty of a judge to lean to the side of mercy as far as is consistent with 
justice (Crabb). I lean to you in opinion. He leant to my case. A direction 
the more necessary, that the present taste of the age in writing seems to 
lean more to style than to thought (Blair). He is inclined to lies. Am- 
bitious and active in her temper, yet inclined to cheerfulness and society 
(Hume). Whoever inclines too readily to listen to the tales of distress 
which are continually told to excite compassion will find himself in general 
deceived (Crabb). Bent on mischief. I cannot tell you better how truly 
and tenderly I love you, than by telling you I am most solicitously bent 
on your doing every thing that is right (Chatham). The day declines. He 
is naturally disposed to sadness. In every operation, men are disposed to 
apprehend an operating power or cause (Ferguson). He is prone to intem- 
perance, to evil, to strife. He (Richardson) appears to have been rather too 
prone to believe ill of those authors, against whose works exceptions . . . 
might justly be taken (Scott). 
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Lean, altengl. linen, ags. hleonian, nhd. leljnen, entfprecbenb lat. clinare; in- 
cline, fr. incliner, 0. lat. inclinaro [SEBj. kli, neigen]: bend, altengl. benden, ags. 
bendan; disposed, f. gewogen; prone, t>. lat. pronus [ffij. pro, uotn]. 

WctQUttft: inclination (afmltd) bent), tendency, propensity (feltener 
proclivity), proneness, bias, disposition. — Inclination, eig. „§inneigung", 
l) bie gcneigtc Sage; 2) 3uneigung, <Sinn flit eto?a§. — Tendency, 
eig. „ba8, n?aS fid) betynt", ba§ Stteben auf einen 3me<f tyn, ba§ S3c = 
flreben. — Propensity, eig. „ba8, »a§ fcrborljangt", naturlidjet $ang 511, 
bfb. $um 93bfen. — Proneness, cig. „ba§, ma§ fid) bormartS neigt", bie 
®eneigtb,eit jum ©uten unb bfb. jum 93b" fen. — Bias, eig. „fdjiefe ©eite", 
aufeerer Zxitb, Slntrieb, 3 U 9- — Disposition, eig. Jflnorbming", bie 
b,errfd)enbe ftetgung, bie ©mpffinglidifeit fiir etmaS, mintage. 

The inclination of the plane of the earth's equator to that of the 
ecliptic is about 23°, 28'. There never was a time, believe me, when I 
wanted an inclination to cultivate your esteem, and promote your interest. 
It is our duty to suppress the first risings of any inclination to extra- 
vagance (Crabb). He has a dent for that study. And this is really the 
cause of that increased tendency to pity, to charity, to friendship, which 
comes in with the decline of life (Bulwor). Writings of this kind, if con- 
ducted with candour, have a more particular tendency to the good of their 
country (Addison). In every experimental science, there is a tendency 
towards perfection (Macaulay). The most frightful of the forms which his 
disease took, was a propensity to utter blasphemy (Macaulay). Such is the 
propensity of our nature to vice, that stronger restraints than of mere 
reason are necessary to be imposed on man (Blair). Every commission of 
sin imprints upon the soul a further disposition and proneness to sin (South). 
Morality gives a bias to man's actions (De Sainte- Claire). The bias of 
selfishness. It is the duty of every man, who would be true to himself, 
to obtain if possible a disposition to be pleased (Steole). 

Inclination, fr. inclination, d. lat. inclinatio [©3. kli, neigen]; tendency, fr. 
tendance, 0. lat. tendens [2Bj. ta, befyien]; propensity, D. lat. propensus [SQta. spand, 
fdjBanten]; proneness, o. lat. pronns [©3. pra, oor] ; bias, fr. biais, 0. mlat. bifacies; 
disposition, f. ©cnUltb^flintmung. 

Wcnncu; to name, to call, to nominate (f. emennen), to style, to 
denominate. — To name, mit ©eifttgung be§ mitfUdjen ^amenS nennen. 
— To call, eig. „tufen", mit einem 33 ei nam en be nennen. — To nominate, 
^emanb ju einem befonberen 3^^ c namfyaft madden. — To style, eig. 
„fie*en", betitetn, fpecieU bom SWonardjen. — To denominate, mit einem 
ctiaTafterifHfcben 93 e i n a m e n belegen (to give a specific name upon 
specific ground). . ( 

William the First of England is named William; he is called the 
Conqueror. In old times, many hundred years ago, there was a Moorish 
king named Aben Habuz, who reigned over the kingdom of Granada (Al- 
hambra). In old times there reigned a Moorish king in G-ranada, whose 
name was Mohamed, to which his subjects added the appellation of El Hay- 
gari. Some say he was called so on account of his being really more 
expert with his sinister than his dexter hand (id.). I could nominate some 
that, in effect, make the same ■ reckoning of letters (Harvey). Frederick the 
Second is justly styled the Great. We denominate the man who drinks 
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"a drunkard". A fable in tragic or epic poetry is denominated simple, 
* hen the events it contains follow each other in an unbroken tenour 
(Warton). 

Name, altengl. namen, ags. ge-namian, goth. namnjan; call, f. bcjud&cn; 
nominate unb denominate, f. crnennen; style, f. auSbtucf. 

9tCtt*) (f. aft): new, novel, modern, recent. — New, neu, generefler 
SluSbrucf. ®egenfafc: old. — Novel, cr ft eingefttfyrt, bi§l)er unbefannt, 
(fvcmb, befrembenb). ©egenfafe: known. — Modern, eig. „iefcig", bcr ncucn 
3ett angefyortg, mobern. ©egenfafc: ancient. — Recent, bor $urjem 
gefdjeljen, ittngjt. ©egenfafe: long past, ©benfo newness, novelty, modern- 
ness (felten), recentness. 

A new book, a new coat, a new fashion, a new discovery; a new 
species of animals. To lead a new life. This is something new to me. 
The entrance of a king into the capital of France was a new sight, after 
the revolution which had so long existed (Crabb). New Holland is much 
larger than Great Britain, but the latter is richer. A novel style. This 
doctor adopts altogether a novel mode of treatment with his patients (Crabb;. 
Letters of a recent date. A work recently published. Some recent regu- 
lations of the minister have made him very unpopular in this part of the 
country (Graham). Recent experiments. Some of the ancient, and likewise 
of the modern writers, that have laboured in natural magic, have noted a 
sympathy between the sun and certain herbs (Graham). Modern fashions; 
modern science. The recentness of news, events (Webster). 

New, f. Wadjridjt; novel, altfr. novel, 0. lat. novellus [Sj. nu, pronominal- 
uamm); modern, fr. modern, mlat. modernus, 0. lat. modo [$83. mad]; recent, fr. 
recent, 0. lat. recens [SBj. kan, anfangen]. 

•) To begin afresh, son Weuem anfangen. He'll turn over a new leaf, et 
will ein neueS Seben anfangen. 

Wcttflterlie*): curiosity, inquisitiveness. — Curiosity, urfp. „©enauig-- 
fett", 9?eugier; aud) im bofen ©tone. — Inquisitiveness, eig. „^ad)forfcr>ung", 
SBifcbegterbe; aud) im bofen ©tone. — (Sbenfo curious, inquisitive. 

There is something in the mind of men which goes beyond bare 
curiosity (Pope). A well-disciplined mind checks the first risings of idle 
curiosity. The inquisitiveness of the human mind. Children should be 
taught early to suppress an inquisitive temper, which may so easily become 
burdensome to others (Crabb). 

Curiosity, f. benfrourbig; inquisitivenesp, f. forfdjen. 

*) 1 wonder whether she will come, id? bin neugietig, ob fie fontmen toitb. 

Wicoeilttftc: defeat, discomfiture, rout (destruction). — Defeat, ift bie 
§anblung: bag Diteber mad) en. — Discomfiture, eig. „ba3, wa§ fertig ge= 
madjt tfr, berroirren", bie Sftieberlage felbfi. — Rout, eig. „ber 93rud}", ift 
bet 3ufianb: ba£ 2lu3retfjeii, bie unorbentlidje ryludit. 

Frederick the Great sustained a severe defeat at Kolin. Every man's 
sword was against his fellow, and there was a very great discomfiture (Bible). 
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The rout at the battle of Pavia now became universal, and resistance ceased 
in almost every part but where the king was in person (Robertson). 

Defeat, fr. dofaite, to. lat. defacere [SBj. fa, tljun]; discomfiture, fr. deconfiture, 
to. lat. dis-conficere [dis + 2B$. sakam, mit + fa, ma#en]; rout, fr. de-route, to. mlat. 
rupta [2Bj. rup, breajen]. 

We&crlcgett (cin *mt): f. Slbbanfen. 

Wie&rig: low, mean, base, abject. — Low, ntebrtg, aflgcmctner 9fo§= 
brucf, tm eta. unb bttbl ©tnnc. — Mean, ntebrtg bcm ©tanbe nadj: gertnge; 
ntebrtg toon oer ©hmedart: gemetn. ©egenfafc: generous. — Base, ntd)t§ = 
wttrbtg, fd)maljltcf). ©egenfafc: magnanimous. — Abject, nerrootfen, 
berloren. ©egenfafc: estimable. 

Low ground; a low fence; a man of low stature; a low price of corn; 
a low stratagem. This point and quickness of repartee exists among the 
lowest classes in France, quite as much as amongst the highest (Bulwer). 
A man of mean birth; a mean action; a mean artifice; mean principles. 
Can you talk of the cringing of a courtier to his monarch when you bow 
thus slavishly before the meanest of your mob? (Bulwer). There is hardly 
a spirit upon earth so mean and contracted as to centre all regards on its 
own interest, exclusive of the rest of mankind (Berkeley). Lying is the 
meanest of all vices. Base practices (Shak.). Base ingratitude; base 
treachery. A base- minded fellow. He deceived her basely. Men of ab- 
ject spirits. 

Low, f. bemttt&jg; mean, altengl. meane, ags. maene ; base, altengl. bass, fr. 
bas, fem. basse, ». mlat. bassus; abject, fr. abject, to. lat. abjectus [2Bj. ja, 
gef>en maa?cn]. 

WotJj: f. ©ebttrfen. 

9iotf)biitfti(J (f. ftimmerttd)) : needy, necessitous, penurious. — Needy, 
bttrfttg, IjutfSbebttrfttg ttberfjaupt. — Necessitous, jettroetfe in Wotfy, 
bebtirfttg, Ittmmer(td), jdmmerttd). — Penurious, etg. „Ianggejogen, 
bttnn", fparltd), bttrfttg, jtemlicf) gletd)6ebeutenb mtt scanty (f. fttmmertidj), 
mentgcr gebraucf)Itcf). 

Charity is the work of heaven, which is always laying itself out on 
the needy and the impotent (South). To relieve tho needy and comfort 
the afflicted are duties that fall in our way every day (Addison). Necessitous 
circumstances. There are multitudes of necessitous heirs and penurious 
parents (Arbuthnot). Nothing is penuriously imported, of which a more 
liberal distribution would increase real felicity (Johnson). 

Needy, f. befciirfcn; necessitous, fr. necessiteux, to. lat. necessitudo [2Bj. kad, 
roeidjen]; penurious, o. lat. penuria [23$. span, foamten]. 

Wotl)ttJCnota,: needful (for, to;, necessary (for, to), requisite (for, to). 
— Needful, jur3ettnotljtg5U. — Necessary, eig. „md)t metcfyenb", ttber= 
Ijaupt notljroenbtg fttr, ju. — Requisite, cig. „toteberge[ucf)t", erforber= 
lid) fttr, ju. 

A needful assistance. Money is needful for one who is travelling. 
It is needful for a young person to attend to the instructions of his teacher, 
if he will improve (Crabb\ A certain kind of temper is necessary to the 
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pleasure and quiet of our minds (Tillotson). It is requisite for every 
member of the community to contribute his share to the public expenditure 
as far as he is able (Crabb). Has he the qualities requisite for such a 
task? Little is requisite to make him happy. I procured all that was 
requisite for the outward appearance of a gentleman (Marryat). 

Needful, f. bcbiitfen; necessary, t>. lat. neceesarius [ffij. kad, roeidjen]; requisite, 
f. oeburfcn. 

»8Wg Ijtt&Ctt: f. ©cbUrfen. 

Wttr*): only, solely, merely, simply, but. — Only, gteidjfam „einlid)", 
allgemeincr $u§brutf firr nur, atlein, etnjig. — Solely, eig. „fur fid)", 
nad)brticflid)er atS only: lebigltd), nur etnjig. — Merely, eig. „unbernufd)t", 
Ijat ben (Sinn bon no more than: blog, nidjt tneljr alS; unfer „but" in 
ber UmgangSfpradje. — Simply, eig. „etnfad)", fdjledjttytn, nur; jebod) roerben 
merely unb simply meifienS ofyne Unterfdjieb gebraudjt. — But, cig. „aufjen", 
aufeer, biS auf, nict)t metyr alS, bgt fr. ne — que. 

I resolved to attend only to this case. What I have mentioned is 
only one out of many reasons. I propose my thoughts only as conjectures 
(Burnet). I have been influenced solely by this consideration. To rest a 
cause solely on one argument. To rely solely on one's own strength. The 
city houses are merely places where merchants toil, and accumulate wealth. 
This is merely a personal argument. It was not merely the passion for 
searching for new countries that prompted Ponce de Leon to undertake this 
voyage (Eobertson). They make that good or evil, which otherwise of itself 
were not simply the one nor the other (Hooker). I love but you alone. 
Faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where 
there is no love (Bacon). But one word. 

Only, altengl. onely, ags. anlic (one-like ; solely. t\ lat. solus [2Bi. sa, <Prono* 
minalftomm]; merely, ». lat. merus [2Bj. mar, gftmjen]; simply, f. emffifttg; but, 
f. bod). 

21 Never fear, nur nid)t dngfUicfc ! Just one moment, nur no# eincn Sfogenbucf . 
ed he be as good as his word, roenn cr nur ©ort &a1t. As much as ever 
he can, fo »tel cr nur lonn. 

WiUjUrf): useful, profitable, advantageous, conducive (jutragticf)). — 
Useful, bienltd), braudjbar, frommenb. — Profitable, etntragttd), gc 3 
mtnnbringcnb. — Advantageous, bortljeitljafi. — Conducive, cig. fu^rcnb 
ju, forberltd) ju. 

The dog is a sagacious and useful animal. He has published many 
books useful for improvement. He has been very useful to his country. 
Those, indeed, who can be useful to all states, should be like gentle streams 
(Pope). His travels were very profitable to his country. What was so 
profitable to the empire, became fatal to the emperor (Arbuthnot). Napoleon 
has done much that was advantageous to the French. The middle station 
of life seems to be the most advantageously situated for the gaining of 
wisdom. Exercise is conducive to health. An action, however conducive 
to the good of our country, will be represented as prejudicial to it (Addison). 

Useful, f. fi<$ oebienen; profitable, fr. profitable, o. lat. profioerc, profectum 
[2Bg. pra, t>or, fa, Ujunl; advantageous, fr. avantageux, f. SRadjUjetf ; conducive, ju 
lat. conducere [2B$. sakam, mit, du-k, filljren]. 
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9Zftft(id>feit: utility, usefulness. — Utility, DiUfclto) f ett, Htt*e*, 
the utility of an invention; the utility of a society. — Usefulness, 93raud)s 
barf c it, 9?u$barfett, usefulness of an individual. 

The utility of the enterprise was, however, so great and obvious that 
all opposition proved useless (Macaulay). The utility of medicines, of 
sciences; the utility of manures upon land. I had occasion to refer several 
times to the work you mentioned in your last letter, but I soon found the 
book was of no usefulness whatever, and I have now discontinued referring 
to it (Graham). 

Utility, fr. utility 0. lat. utilitas [9GBj. av, belfen]; usefulness, f. fUQ bebtenen. 



CDcrjtadjc. (f. auBertid)): surface, superficies. — Surface, etg. „bte 
obere ®eftalt", aflgemeiner 9lu3brutf fur Oberftad)e, jet fie ebcn ober uneben, 
glatt ober raufj. — Superficies, etn geometrtfdjer &u3brucf : bte ebene Ober = 
fUdje, $tdd)e. 

The black earth everywhere obvious on the surface of the ground we 
call mould. The surface of a diamond A spherical surface. The earth's 
surface. A convex mirror makes objects in the middle to come out from 
the superficies: the painter must in respect of the light and shadow of his 
figures, give them more relief (Dryden). 

Surface, superficies, fr. surface, o. lat. super-facies. 

Cfct (f. aflein): waste, desert, desolate. — Waste, etg. „leer", roiift, 
roitb, bbe. — Desert, etg. „oljne 83erbinbung", oertaffen, unbebaut. — 
Desolate, etg. „afletn gelaffen", unberoo^nt. 

A waste place. Waste land. To lay waste. His heart became ap- 
palled as he gazed forward into the waste darkness of futurity (Scott). A 
desert island. A desolate wilderness. I will make the cities of Judah deso- 
late, without an inhabitant (Bible). 

Waste, altengl. vast, altfr. vast, to. lat. vastus, btfdj. toiift [SBj-vak, leer fein]; 
desert, fr. desert, d. lat. desertus [ffij. sar, binben]; desolate, o.lat. desolare, atum 
[5Bj. sa, *pronominaIflamm]. 

Cffctl*) (f. fret unb teer): open, frank, candid, ingenuous, plain. — 
Open, of fen, in alien 53ebeutungen be3 beutfdjen SBorteS. — Frank, fretmutfjtg, 
offenljerjig, unbefangen. — Candid, eig. „roet§ gldnjenb", unetgen = 
nufetg, rebltd), bteber. — Ingenuous, etg. „angeboren", ungefyeudjelt, arg = 
lo3, treufyerjtg. — Plain, etg. „eben", gerabe fyerauS, el)rtid). 

An open window, door, road; an open letter; an open view. In the 
open street. The French are always open, familiar, and talkative (Addison). 
The canal is still open. A frank air, a frank manner. He frankly con- 
fessed to his friend the state of his circumstances. A candid statement, a 
candid reply; Generosity is in nothing more seen than in a candid esti- 
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mation of other men's virtues and qualities (Hoppe). An ingenuous coun- 
tenance, an ingenuous answer, declaration. We see an ingenuous kind of 
behaviour not only make up for faults committed, but in a manner expiate 
them in the very commission (Steele). He speaks plainly but truly. It is 
the part of a true friend to be plain with another whom he sees in immi- 
nent danger. He was not willing to ask for it in plain terms, but mentioned 
it remotely as something convenient (Johnson). 

Open, nhd. offen; sincere, fr. sincere, D. lat. sincerus [2Bj. skre, fc&eiben]; 
frank, alteugl. franke, fr. franc, ». einct goth. ffij. freis (f. fret) ; candid, fr. candide, 
D. lat. Candidas [2B$. kand, glfinjen]; ingenuous, lat. ingenuus [Sj. gan, geugen]; 
plain, f. efcen. 

•) I shall be very fair with you, icn tocrfce offen ju 3&nen fcin. He is a 
clear-sighted man, cr tft tin offcner tfopf. We have a running account with each 
other, toir ltcben in offcner fliedjnung mit einanber. 

Cffrttbar: f. Eeutticf; unb ©tnleuAtenb. 
Cffetttiarett: f. ©efanntwerben unb entbuflen. 

C(ffttttng: opening, aperture. — Opening, etg. „offnenb", Deffnung 
uberfyauyt. — Aperture, eine befonbere %xt Deffnung. 

The opening of a street, of a fence, of a wood. A telescope of 
four-inch aperture. A microscope of 100° aperture. 

Opening, btfcb. Urfpr.; aperture, o. lat. apertura [2B$. par, macfcn]. 

•) Smith, p. 476 bemettt, bafj aperture neben ber wiffenfcbaftlicncn ©ebtutung 
eine Oeffnung "of some considerable size" fei, otlcrbingS obne Sfclcg. 

C|lfcr: offering, sacrifice, oblation, immolation, victim. — Offering, 
etg. „baS, n?aS norgetragen mirb", baS ju gotteSbtenfUtdjen 3» e * cn bar = 
gebrad)te Opfcr. — Sacrifice, bic freiroilltge Opfcrung; fig. 2luf= 
opferung. — Oblation, eig. ,/£arbietung", Opferung; era btbltfrter fcuSbrucf. 
— Immolation, cig. „Sfcfrreuung mit Dpfermeljt", ein SBort be8 bbfjeren <Bt\\3, 
gletrtbebeutenb mit sacrifice. — Victim, etg. „ba§, maS gefcblagen trnrb", 
I) Dpfert^ter, 2) fig. baS ,.3um=CpfeT:faaen", Dpfer (a victim to ambition). 
They are polluted offerings more abhorred 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice (Shak.). 
May not England exult in the sacrifices which she has made for the abo- 
lition of slavery ? Ambition is insatiable, it will make any sacrifice to attain 
its objects. A peculiar oblation given to God. The victim ox and snowy 
sheep prepare (Addison). To fall a victim. A victim to jealousy, to lust, 
to fever. 

Offering, o. lat. afferre [35h. bhar, trogen]; sacrifice, fr. sacrifice, d. lat. sacri- 
ficium sak. ebrcn, fa, tbunj; oblation, fr. oblation, ©. lat. oblatio; immolation, 
d. lat. immolatio [SB?, mal, reibcn]; victim, fr. victime, o. lat. victima [©S- 
fcMogen). 

C Won cut: f. ©egner. 

CrDcntltd): orderly, in ordinary, methodical, tidy. — Orderly, orb= 
nungSmtijjig, regelred)t, fid) ber Orbnung fiigenb. — In ordinary, in 
3ufainmenfefcungen: in orbentltdjem (aftioem) Xienft. — Methodical, be = 
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fttmmt georbnet, mofyl georbnet, met&obtffy — Tidy, etg. „jeitig", 
fauber unb orbentlid). 

Orderly proceeding will divide our inquiry into our forefather's days, 
and into our own time (Milton). The body is in good health, when all its 
vessels are orderly and duty. Orderly children; orderly cattle. Sir David 
Wilkie principal painter in ordinary to the queen. The methodical arrange- 
ment of the parts of a discourse. A methodical treatise; methodical 
accounts. Their dress is tidy. The apartments are well furnished and tidy 
(Webster). 

Orderly u. ordinary, f. gemSfjntid) ; methodical, f. %xt u. Skifc ; tidy, altengl. 
tidi, ahd. zitic, nhd. jeitig. 

©ft*)t place, spot, abode. — Place, Drt, s l$la§, ganj tm ^Hgemeinen: 
itgenb melcfyer ffiaumtfyetl. — Spot, etg. „farbtger fyTedf", ein bc = 
fHmmter Drt, eme befHmmte ©telle, §lecf. — Abode, etg. „$luf= 
entyalt", 2Bo&nott. 

The place where our Saviour was buried is to be seen and pointed out, 
but not the very spot where he lay (Crabb). There are no trees on this 
spot. It is a singularly pretty spot in which L resides (Bulwer). A pleasant 
abode. An inconvenient abode. The woods are the abodes of birds. 

Place, f. SCmt; spot, altengl. spat, altn. spat; abode, tt. abide, altengl. abiden, 
ags. abidan, erwarten. 

*) He is a tovonsman of mine, er tft mit mir mi3 bemfel6en Orte. He has 
handled it rightly, et tyat eS beim recf)ten €>rt angegriften. The joke was ill-timed, 
bet ©djerj voax nicbt am redjten Drte. It has been ordered by the authorities, e8 
tft f)Bfjeren OrtS befofjlen roorben. 



$iMt*): couple, pair, brace. — Couple, etg. „93anb", 1) bte 3»etljeit 
tm abfoluten <Stnne unb in ber 33orfteflung unlrennbar; a couple of miles, 
a couple of shillings, a married couple (SDtonn unb %xau, S^epaat), a 
couple of pigeons, £auben p a a r ; 2) tm Mgemetnen j»et, j. SB. a couple 
of cravats, buttons. — Pair, etg. „gletd)", Btoetgett non jufammen = 
ge^brtgen ©tttcfen ober Snellen, bie in ber 93otfieflung aud) getrennt 
roerben fomten, 3. S3, a pair of gloves, a pair of spectacles; audj Don Xtyteren, 
bte paarmetfe jufammengepajjt roerben, j. 95. a pair of oxen, horses. — 
Brace, eig. „ber 2lrm" (oils umfaffenber), -Paar, ent^alt nur bte SBorfteflung 
ber gletd)en Slrt olme ben Segtiff ber 3ufammengefyi}rtgfett, S3, a brace of 
pistols; a brace (etn ^Jaar ober etne $uppel) of bucks, foxes, hares; oon 
^erfonen nur tm burleSfen ©tnne. 

We had a pair of very strong horses, but travelled at the rate of 
little more than a couple of miles an hour. Yesterday we shot six brace 
of partridges and to-day a brace of pheasants. 

Couple, altengl. couple, fr. conple, o. lat. copula [Sj. ap, fnttpfen]; pair, alt- 




engl. payre, fr. paire, to. lat. par [SBj. par, otttoeres]; brace, altfr. brace, o. lat. 
brachium, gr. feaxioiv, 

*) Two and two, yaax unb ^aar. Give him a few pence, 'gicb ibm cin $aar 
^fcnnigc. 

^d^ftltrf) : papal, pontifical. — Papal, ber papftlicfyen SBttrbc jufommcnb, 
,V 53. the papal chair, the papal town. — Pontifical, eig. „bag, roa3 jum 
^fabe ber ©otter teitet", ju papfilidxn fficdftcnunbSBcfugntfj gebtfrenb: 
obcrpricft crttcr), j. SB. the pontifical government. 

Papal, fr. papal, d. lat. papa pa, fjiiten]; pontifical, fr. pontifical, o. lat. 
pontificalis [©j. pat, ftcf> rafd) benxgen). 

^artrt*): party, faction. — Party, cig. „$&cil (Don eincr grBjjeren 
Stnjabl)", ^artet uberhaupt. — Faction, cig. „bo£ 2Wadjen", bte rtttffidjtSs 
lo§ Ijanbclnbc ^artei, ^artctung, bfb. im poltttfcfccn 6tnne. 

The parties have made it up. I have committed myself horribly with 
both parties. The peace both parties want is like to last (Dryden). Small 
parties make up in diligence what they want in numbers (Johnson). The 
members of the court party are fully indemnified for not holding places on 
the slippery heights of the kingdom (Burke). Borne was torn by theintestine 
parties of Caesar and Pompey (Crabb). It is the restless ambition of a few 
artful men that thus breaks a people into factions (Addison). 

Party, J, ©cfcOfcbaft ; faction, fr. faction, o. lat. factio [ffij. fa, madjen]. 

*) I am glad that you have taken up the cudgels for him, e3 freut mi*, baB 
@ic filr ibn ^artci genommcn baben. 

Sortie if. iRcife): excursion, jaunt. — match. — Excursion, cig. „ba§ 
§erau8laufcn", $u3flug, 9lu<8fa|tt nad) etnem befHmmten ^unfte. — 
Jaunt, cig. „9labfrei8", im altengl. cine bcfdjrocrlichc ftufercife; jefct einc luftige, 
muntcre <5trcif partie. — Match, cig. „©cnoffe", §cirat§3partie. 

An excursion into the country, to the lakes. I am now so rus-in- 
urbish, I believe I shall stay here, except little excursions and vagaries, 
for a year to come (Gray). If you are for a merry jaunt. I'll try once 
who can foot it farthest (Dryden). Miss R. is a very good match. She in- 
herited a fair fortune of her own, and was looked upon as the richest match 
in the west (Clarendon). 

i 

Excursion, fr. excursion, to. lat. exenrsio [2B§. kar, loufenj; jaunt, fr. jaunte, 
frotge, &ut ffij cam, frfimmen; match, f. cntfprecben. 

#HffCtt&: f. «ngemef[cn. 

^Cltftotit pension, boarding-school. — Pension, cig. „3ab,tung", 1) $oft = 
gclb, 2) ©nabengehaU. — Boarding-school, eig. „5l L oft=3cr)ute", ^enftonat. 

If the minister offered him a pension, he would accept it. A boarding- 
school for young ladies. 

Pension, fr. pensio, o. lat. penseo [2Bj. spand, bejabfcn]; boarding, to. board, 
altengl. bord, ags. bord, goth. bourd. 

^erfon*K person, personage, character. — Person, cig. „$fa3fc eincS 
©chaujpiclcrS", bie ^erfon at§ ^nbinibuum: ba§ (Stnjctmcjcn. — Per- 
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sonage, ^crfon at§ £§ar after: (StanbeSperjon; s }krfonlicf)fett. — 
Character, etg. „ba3 Csingerifcte, ba§ ©eprage", bte ©^arafterperfon in 
8d)aufptelen, SRomanen. 

The whole company consisted of six persons. There were five rooms 
and one kitchen in our house; but it was too small for seven persons. An 
illustrious personage. John Bull is a busy-minded personage, who thinks 
not merely for himself and his family, but for all the country round. He 
will represent to him the virtues of his ancestors, and what a glorious 
weight of illustrious character he has to support. 

Person, fr. personne, o. lat persona; personage, fr. personnage, ». mlat. per- 
sonagium; character, fr. charactere, au8 lat. character, gr. xaoaxxiiQ, xaydooeiv, 
cinrifcen. 

•j As for me (for my part), to? fiir mcine ^erfon. 

$Cft (f. ©ift): pest, pestilence (plague), bane. — Pest, etg. „wanbernbe 
$ranfyeit", btc etgentttdje }3eft. — Pestilence, btc toerberbenbrtngenbe, an = 
ftecfcnbc ©eud)C. — Bane, etg. „2ftorb", ba§ peftartig roirfenbe Serberben: 
Stud,, m\t (fig.). 

The pestilence of Troy. The great plague raged in London during 
the reign of Charles the Second. The whole kingdom was devastated, first 
by famine, then by pestilence. Drunkeness is the bane of society. Gaming 
is the bane of all youth. 

Pest, fr. peste, o. lat. pestis; pestilence, fr. pestilence, o. lat. pestilentia [ffij. 
pad, geljen, fatten]; bane, \. ©ift. 

$faf)(: pale, post, pole, prop, picket, pile, pillory, stake. — Pale, 
nhd. sugefptfeter (3aun)pfafyl. — Post, nhd. „ff often", ber 

©tanbpfaljt &u $nfa)rtften u. f. ». — Pole, ber lange $faljt, ©tangc 
uberfyaupt (©alancterftange, <5d)ifferfiange). — Prop, <3tUfcpfaf)l. — Picket, 
etg. „etn gefptfeter }3flotf", Slbfiecf pfafyl, 3ettpfa^ &um Slnbinben 

ber IJferbe im ftetbtager. — Pile, ©runbpfa^l (SBattfunft). — Pillory, 
©tfcanbpfafyl. — Stake, y\aty im ©^eiterfaufen, an bem ber $u $er= 
brennenbe gebunben rotrb: 2ttartnrerpfaf)t. 

A fence consisting of pales. A prop for vines; a prop for an old 
building. To beat down piles into the ground. To stand in the pillory. 
To perish at the stake. 

Pale, altengl. pale, fr. pal, 0. lat. palus [2B$. nag, fejtigen]; post, f. Stmt; 
pole, altengl. pol, 9tebenform oon pale; prop, altengl. proppe, ogt. nhd. s J3fropf ; 
picket, fr. piquet. 0. pic, ©pifee; pile, f. $aufen; pillory, altengl. pillarie, fr. pilori, 
». mlat. pilloricura; stake, altengl. stake, ags. staca ju stecan, flccfen. 

$fOttO: pawn, pledge (gage), mortgage. — Pawn, etg. „ftefeen, roeg-- 
gemorfene <5ad)e", ba§ §ur ©id)erf;ett eineS 2>artefyn3 bem (SHaubiger ttber = 
gebene $fanbftii(f Don beroeglidjen (Mtern. — Pledge, bte $tt; 
pfdnbung perjonltdjen ©tgentljumS al§ ©td)erf}eit; fig. Unterpfanb. — 
Mortgage, etg. „tobte3 "Pfanb", ba3 bem ©ftmbtger jur <Sidr)er^ett angeroiefene 
^fanb toon unberoeglidjen ®iitern: ba3 u nb e ro e g 1 1 d) e $ f a n b , barauS 
^fanbbrtef. 

Jlloepper, Snglif^e S^nongmtf. 18 
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To redeem a pawn. To lend upon pawn. Pawnbroker. She gave in 
pawn the last piece of plate. To hold in pledge. Dead pledge; living pledge. 
Children are the dearest pledges of affection between parents (Crabb). Mutual 
interest is the best pledge for the performance of treaties (Webster). His 
is the greatest estate in our neighbourhood that is not encumbered with 
mortgages. 

Pawn, altengl. pawne, altfr. nan, to. lat. pannus [iC\v span, fpinncn]; pledge, 
altengl. pledge, altfr. plege, i\ ml at. plegium; mortgage, jfg. au3 mort, to. lat. 
mortuus [SEBj. mar, jlerbenj; gage, fr. gage, jurttdjufubjen ctuf goth. vadi, *Pfanb. 

$ljtt!ttltfie: f. (Sinbttbung. 

ftferfc*): horse, nag, jade. — Horse, oflgemciner HuSbrucf fUr $ferb. 

— Nag, fam. boS munterc ^Jferb, bfb. ba8 ftctne $ferb. — Jade, ein ob= 
gerttteneS 'iPfcrb, stepper, in bcr Umgang§fprad)e: tfracfe. 

Horse, altengl. hors, ahd. hros, nhd. fflofj; nag, altengl. nagge; jade, f. 
ermiiben. 

*) He came from bad to worse, er fam oom $fttbc auf ben (Sfcl. He gave 
himself airs, he rode the high horse er fat fid) <»"f8 Ijofje $ferb gefefet. 

^flOttje*): plant, vegetable. — Plant, cig. „ber ftd^ auSbreitenbe 
(©efcling)", uber^aupt ^ftanjreiS, ^flanje. — Vegetable, cig. „belebenb", 
bjb. bic gejogene 'Pflanje. 

In the plant, oxygen is secreted, and carbonic acid is a source of 
nutriment. 

Plant, fr. plante, o. lat. planta [35h. pla-n-k, ouSbreitcn]; vegetable, fr. vege- 
table, to. lat vegetabilis [SGBj. vag, regc fcin]. 

*) You are a nice fellow, bu bift mtr eine ncttc ^ffanjjt. 

$flcgett*) (f.emafyren): to tend, to foster, to attend, to nurse (f. crna^rcn), 
to take care. — To tend, cig. „beljnen", etroaS J>uten, marten, pflegcn. 

— To foster, eig. „fttttern", ndfjren unb pftcgen. — To attend, cig. „nodj 
trgcnb etner Stidjtung Ijtnfpanncn", Sfranfe be for gen, pflegen. — To take 
care, ©orge filr %tm. tragen, fid) $cm. anneljmen. 

There is a pleasure in that simplicity, in beholding princes tending 
their flocks (Pope). Some say that ravens foster forlorn children (Shak.). 
She attended my wife during her illness (De Sainte-Claire). He took care 
of my children. 

Tender, to. lat. tendere [ffij. ta, befmen]; foster, altengl. fostrin, ags. fSstrian, 
d. altn. fSstra; attend, f. bebanbetn; take, f. annebmen; care, f. @orge. 

*) He used to come about six, ct pfleptc um fedjS ju fommen. As his saying 
was, toie cr ju faaen pfCegtc. She was like a mother to him, fie pflcgte itjn toie eine 
3Thitter. She will sit for hours together without saying a single word, fie pflegt 
©tunben long fifeen, o$ne ein SBort ju reben. 

^>flirt)t: duty, obligation, engagement, office. — Duty, cig. „bo§, ma§ 
gebilljrenb tft", ^flid)t alS f it tit d>e Wotfyroenbigfett. — Obligation, cig. „ba§ 
SMnben", ^ftidjtcbliegenfyeit, ^erbinblttr-madjung in befonberen fallen. 
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— Engagement, eig. „93erpfdnbMtg", 33etbtnbltdjfeit, SSetpfltdjtung. — 
Office, eig. ,,&tjiung'', ®tenftpfU<$t, Hmt3pflt(t)t. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to us in all the 
duties of life (Addison). He forgets his duty towards God, his sovereign 
Lord, and his country. A conscientious man never loses sight of the obli- 
gations which he has at different times to discharge (Crabb). No man can 
be under the obligation to believe anything, who has not sufficient means 
whereby he may be assured that such a thing is true (Tillotson). The 
engagements I had to Dr. Swift were such as the actual services he had 
done me, in relation to the subscription for Homer, obliged me to (Pope). 
If the superior officers prevailed, they would be able to make good their 
engagements (Ludlow, Memoirs). He discharged all the offices he went 
through with great abilities and singular reputation (Clarendon). 

Duty, f. a&gabe; obligation, fr. obligation, to. lat. obligatio [2Bj. lig, binbenj; 
engagement, fr. engagement, f. ^fanb; office, f. $mt. 

'J31au (f. 9lbftcf)t): plan, sketch, plot, scheme, project. — Plan, eig. 
„(£bene, ©runbrtfj etner §Itid)e", ba§er ^? I a n , ber au3gearbettete@nt = 
rourf. — Sketch, eig. „ettoa8 au3 bem ©tegretf gemadjteS", bet etfte 
(fdjrtftltdje u. f. ro.) ©ntroutf, 915 rife. — Plot, etg. „eine SerfHhnmelung 
be§ fr. complot = ^itnermtcfelung'', bet getyeime fcn f d) la g. — Scheme, 
etg. „2Ruflet", ber fa)rtftttd)e ©ntonrcf: Slbrtfj. — Project, eig. „ba§ 
$tngemorfene", ba§ (undjttge) JBorljaben, ba8 % x o j e f t. 

The plan might have been better contrived. The plan of an expedition; 
the plan of a treaty. It was at Marseilles that Virgil formed the plan 
and collected the materials of all those excellent pieces which he afterwards 
finished (Walsh). The sketch of a building, of an essay. A mischievous 
plot. I have overheard a plot of death (Shak.). To form a scheme. The 
stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off our desires, is like 
cutting off our feet when we want shoes (Swift). He entered into the 
project with his customary ardour (Prescott). Tilly was a stern man; no 
entreaty could turn him from his project. If this project had not been 
prematurely discovered, it might have been overwhelming in its consequences. 

Plan, fr. plan, o. lat. planum [SBj. plak, auSbreiten]; sketch, fr. esquisse, be- 
rubt auf mlat. schediuin; plot, fr. complot, fur comploit, beruljcnb auf lat. compli- 
citum [SBj. plak, fatten]; scheme, fr. scheme, to. gr. o%rnia; project, fr. projet, to. 
lat. projectum [SBj. ja, gdjen madjen]. 

$laft: f. Sage, Ort, 9iaum. 

$lait&ertt: f. tflatfaen. 

Wbt^lirfj: sudden, abrupt. — Sudden, etg. „unbetmerft fyeronfommenb", 
plofcltd), bltfefdjnett. — Abrupt, etg. „abgebrodjen", unerroartet unb un* 
ccrbereitet, »te nut etnem SRale. 

Without any intimation of his intention king James the Second sud- 
denly retired from his kingdom. His abrupt departure. To put an abrupt 
end to a Session just entered upon. 

Sudden, altengl. soden, alt. soubdain, o. mlat. subitanus [ffij. i, geben]; abrupt, 
». lat. abrupt™ [2Ba. rup, bre*en]. 

18* 
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$llttttj) (!• bid, gtob): clumsy, awkward, bluff (f. grob), g^: s, gruff, 
clownish. — Clumsy, urfp. „erftarrt, fteif", Don ©tatur, fikperlid, nb geifttu, 
plump, I in f if 4 ©egenfafc: elegant. — Awkward, eig. „oerfefyn", in ber 
dufceren §altung ungefd)icft, unbetyolfen, tolpelfyaft, — ein SWangel ber 
©r^ic^ung. ©egenfafc: adroit. — Gross, eig. „bid", grob. ©egenfafe: fine 
or delicate. — Gruff, eig. „jerriffen", ungtott", rauf), oon Sitten. — Clownish, 
cig. „au§ ©auern bejtefyenb", btiuerifdb plump. 

All the operations of the Greeks in sailing were clumsy and unskilful 
(Robertson). A clumsy appearance. The manufacture would be tedious, and 
at best but clumsily performed (Spectator). He is a very awkward boy. 
You are so very awkward in doing a thing. He went awkwardly to work 
about it. An awkward gait, manner. Gruff manners. A gruff" countenance. 

Clumsy, altengl. clumsid; ogl. altn. klumsa; awkward, altengl. awkwarde, 
v>. ags. afoc u. wardf gross, fr. gros, o. lat. cra&sus [ffij. kart, batten]; grutf, au8 
fitterem ga-rob entfianben, nbd. grob; clownish §n clown, altengl. cloune ju fr. coluu, 
o. lat. colonus [28$. kal, begebenj. 

^Hinbtnt (f. berauben): to plunder (to pillage), to sack, to ransack. 

— To plunder, burd) offcne ©eroalt pli'tnbern; bfb. ein mtlittiri|d)er 9to3= 
brucf. — To sack, eig. „in einen <2acf pacfen", plunbernb oerfyeeren 
unb berauben. — To ransack, eig. „ba$ #au§ burd)fucr,en", ein mefyr 
bid>terifd)e§ 2Bort: n arf> S3eutc fud)en; bann auSplUnbern. 

To plunder a place. The enemy plundered all the goods they found 
(Webster). The troops plundered the camp and the towns of the enemy. 
The Romans lay under the apprehension of seeing their city sacked by a 
barbarous enemy (Addison). To ransack a house. Their vow is made to 
ransack Troy (Shak.). 

Plunder, nad) Mailer erft urn tote Beit be8 bret&igiabrtgen tfriegeS au8 2>cut|a> 
Ianb inS Cnglifaje gebrnngen; sack, fr. sac, verb, sassager, o. lat. saccus, eingepacfte 
SSeute; ransack, altengl. ransaken, altn. ransaka (ran, §au3, saka, fud)en). 

^bbcl (j. Stage): vulgar, populace, mob, plebs. — Vulgar, eig. „jur 
SWenge gefybrtg", ber gerobtynlidje ungebtlbete $aufe, ©Urgerpocf. — Po- 
pulace, bie ntebere S3olf«mafje, ate ftollefttobegriff. — Mob, eig. „ba3 
93eroeglid)e", buntgemifa^ter, unrub,iger 93oUSljaufe; $obel§aufe. — Plebs, 
eig. „ber gemeine £aufe", ^piebS, bjb. in ber UmgangSfpradje. 

The imagine vulgar the Pretender to have been a child imposed on 
the nation (Swift). The populace in England are fond of dragging their 
favourites in carriages (Crabb). Kings are ambitious, the nobility haughty, 
and the populace tumultuous and ungovernable (Burke). Had every Athenian 
citizen been a Socrates, every Athenian assembly would still have been a 
mob (Madison). He shrunk from the dangers that threatened him, and 
sacrificed his conscience and his duty to the menaces of a mob (Porteus). 

Vulgar, f. gerobbnucfr, populace, fr. populace, o. lat. populus [2Bj. pul, fftttenl; 
mob, jfg. auS lat. mobile [SB&. mav, beroegen]; plebs, o. lat. plebs [9Bj. pal, fatten]. 

■ 

^olitif: politics, policy. — Politics, bte <J3olttif oft burdjbaajteS 
©nftem ober 2Biffenfd)af t: ©taatSroiffenf d&aft. ©benfo political. 

— Policy, bie^olttif al§ einmaligeS fdjlaueS S3 erf atyren: <5taat3* 
ftugfjeit. ©benfo politic. 
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The politics of India assumed a new aspect (Macaulay). When we say 
that two men are talking politics, we often mean that they are wrangling 
about some mere party question (Robertson). A political writer. Speaking 
of the political state of Europe, we are accustomed to say of Sweden, she 
lost her liberty by the revolution (Paley). Honesty is the best policy. I 
have been politic with my friend, smooth with my enemy (Shak.). It seemed 
to be decreed that this man, so politic and so successful in the East, 
should commit nothing but blunders in Europe (Macaulay). 

Politics, fr. politique, lat. politicus, gr. nokixixdq; policy, altengl. policye, 
fr. police, mlat. politia o. gr. nokueta nek, gufle]. 

$rei$*): price, prize, praise. — Price, eig. „293ertb/', #ofienpret3. 

— Prize, cig. „ba3 ©enommene", bie auSgefefcte ©clo^nung (£ottette) = 
©croinn. — Praise, ^ret8 = b,o$e§ Sob, fdjallenber ffiu^m. 

iViVtf-current. We can afford no more at such a price (Shak.). I will 
never wrestle for prize (id.). I fought and conquered, yet have lost the 
prize (Dryden). He hath put a new song into my mouth, even praise unto 
our God (Bible). 

Price, altengl. priis, fr. prix, n. lat. pretiura [$&\. par, fefeen]; prize, fr. prise, 
d. ^articip pris, r>. lat. prehendere [2Bj. gadh, faffenj; praise, altengl. preis, fr. 
prir, lat. pretium [SB3. par, fcfcen]. 

*) I would not do it for anything (I would not do it for all the toorld), id) 
roiirbe c§ uni teincn $rci§ tfyun. 

$rctfcit: f. @rh,eben. 

^5ro6c*) (f. SWuftcr): trial, proof, probation, test, specimen (f. SHujter). 

— Trial, eig. „ba3 $etben", bie angefkllte $robe, ^rttfung burd) ©troaS. 

— Proof, bie $robe an fid). — Probation, urfp. „93eiDei8", $robe, 
^riifung, ob %tm. taugttd) ju StroaS if!. — Test, eig. „($robtr)liget", bie 
etngeljenbe, fritifdje ^robe (a searching and decisive trial). 

To make a trial of a thing; to give a thing a trial. Year of trial. 
Trial-ride. To judge of one's strength or skill by trials. To judge the 
effects of colours by trials. When we aro searching out the nature or 
properties of anything, by various methods of trial, this sort of observation 
is called experiment (Watts). The proof of men's characters and merits is 
best made by observing their conduct (Crabb). I will put him to the proof. 
To undergo probation. Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test (Addison). 

Trial, f. angreifen; proof, f. beweifcn; probation, fr. probation, 0. lat. probatio 
[SBj. pra, oorn + bhu, (cut]; test, 0. lat. testar [ffij. tars, bfirren]. 

*) Not a bit, nidjt bie $robe. 

^fOCfft: process, lawsuit, action, case, cause. — Process, eig. „ber 
ftortgang", ber SRedjtSgang. — Lawsuit, bie gertd)tlt<f)e SHage, ber er* 
ijobene ^roce§. — Action, eig. „§anbtung", bie SRed)t3berfyanblung. — 
Case, eig. „ber %aU", ber 9ic^t«faII r ffiea)t8b,anbel. — Cause, eig. 
„Urfa<$e", bie JHagefadje. 

The cost of a lawsuit. To enter an action. Criminal action; civil 
actions. I was myself an advocate so long, that I never mind what ad- 
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vocates say, but what they prove, and I can only examine proofs in causes 
brought before me (Jones). 

Process, fr. proces, t>. Lat. processus [SB$. kad, gefyen]; lawsuit (law, f. gefefe« 
lid: u. suit, f. 9tajug); action, f. §anblung; case, o. lat. casus kad, fetjlcn] ; 
cause, f. (Srunb. 

^riifcn: to try, to prove, to test, to put to the test or to the proof, 
to scan, to scrutinize (f. forfdjen), tu assay. — To try, eig. „teiben", er = 
proben, auf bie $robe flellen, fig. (butd) §arte ^rttfungen) lautera. — 
To prove, nhd. „proben", unterfudjen, bie ^probe madden auf (&ritt)mettf). 

— To test, cig. „in einen ^robtrtigel legen", etngel)enb, fritifd) prttfen. 

— To put to the test or to the proof, %tm. auf bic 'jkobe ftellen. — 
To scan, cig. „fieigen", bic S3crfc prttfcnb abroagen", barauS forgfam, ^Junft 
fttr ipunft unterfudjen: burd)gel)en. — To examine, cig. „mit cincr 2Bag= 
jdjale prttfen", 1) grunblid) erforfd>en, 2) ftanbtbaten, ©d)ttler prttfen, 
examiniren. — To assay, cig. „au§magen", ben SBertb, eineS 3Wetafle3 auf 
ban ^robirjiein probircn. 

She means to try his love. To try one's fidelity. I have tried this 
gold by the touchstone. Thus far to try thee, I was pleased (Milton). 
Prove all things, hold fast that which is good. To prove the strength of 
gunpowder. To test the soundness of a principle. To test the validity of 
an argument. Experience is the surest standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution. To put one's confidence to the test. 
We shall proceed after having examined into another matter of consequence. 
Methinks you have not examined it to the bottom. Cffisar was directed to 
examine into the state of things without (Cooper). To examine a propo- 
sition, a theory, a difficult question. To examine the attainments of a 
scholar. To assay the amount of a metal. The actions of men in high 
stations are all conspicuous, and liable to be scanned and sifted (Atterbury). 

To try, f. angrcifeu; prove , f. beroeijen; test, o. lat. testum, irbeneS ©effifc [933$. 
tars, borrcnj; examine, fr. examiner, ». lat. examinare [Sj. ag, rodgcri]; assay, 
9iebcnform o. essay, f. Slbt/anblung; scan, o. lat. scandere [2Bj. skand, jteigen]. 



Cualcit: to plague, to torment (fidrlcr to torture), to vex, to harass, 
to teaze, to annoy, to molest, to importune, to pester, to tire (f. crmttben), 
to worry, to pother (bother). — To plague, cig. „plagcn", qualcn, plagen, 
petnigen. — To torment, cig. „(roieber|olt) brdjen", ttbertricben petnigen, 
martern, foltetn, in fbrpcrlidjcr unb gctfrtger #inftd)t. — To vex, cig. 
„betm gafyren fduWcln", bab,cr beunrufngen, fcinc SRufjc la f fen. — To 
harass, 3cm. burd) micbcr^oUc Sfogriffe ermttben, jur S5crswctfs 
lung bringen. — To teaze, cig. „frafeen", %tm. neden, tyanfeln. — 
To annoy, cig. , f berfyafjt fein", bclafiigcn, ftflren, lafHg fallen, 
temporar obcr baucmb. — To molest, eig. „fdj»er fetu", ^cm. brttdenb 
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befdjmerlid) fallen. — To importune, eig. „ungelegen fein", ^em. mit 
93 it ten beftttrmen, Sent, ttbetlauf en. — To pester, utfp. ^betftttten", 
plagen, b e I d ft t g c n , bfb. Don £bieren unb ^erfonen, bic un§ unangenebm 
fmb. — To worry, eig. „erfti<fen", $em. burd) Bubringttcfcfeiten feine $ube 
laf fen. — To pother, eig. „larmen", mit ftnntofein®efd)mafc (Bitten 
u. f. ro.) plagen, betafHgen. 

If her nature be so, then she will plague that man that loves her 
most (Spenser). Art thou come hither to torment us before the time (Bible). 
Lord, my servant lies at home sick of the patey, grievously tormented 
(Bible). I was tormented with his importunity. We are apt to grieve for 
things we cannot help ; and to be tormented with fears, of what we cannot 
prevent (Clark). Dare you vex me so? I am harassed with your solicitations. 
Even the two Earls perceived, that it was fruitless to harass Mary any farther 
with theological disputes (Hume). My sister always teazes me. Louisa 
began to take a little mischievous pleasure in teazing (Cumberland). Don't 
annoy me. You must not annoy me when I am at work. They have 
molested the church with needless opposition (Hooker). Their ministers and 
residents here have perpetually importuned the court with unreasonable 
demands (Swift). We are pestered with mice and cats (More). A multi- 
tude of scribblers daily pester the world with their insufferable stuff (Dryden). 
Worry them out till they retract. I am now more than ever worried with 
importunity. Then embraces his son-in-law; then again worries he his 
daughter, with clipping her; now he thanks the old shepherd, which stands 
by (Shak.). Don't pester me with your meaningless babble. 

Plague, f. s l$efl; torment, altfr. tormenter, o. lat. tormentum [SBj. tark, bteJjenl ; 
vex, d. lat. vexare [2Bj. vagh, bewegen]; harass, fr. harasser, unbefannter §erfunft, 
f Milller, I. 570; teaze, altengl. tasen, ags. taesan, nhd. jaufen; annoy, altengl. 
anoien, altfr. anoier, fr. ennuyer, o. bem lat. in odio (esse) [©$. vadh, ftofeen]; 
molest, fr. molester, ». lat. molestare [2Bj. magh, fdjwet fein]; importune, fr. im- 
portuner, D. lat. importunus [SBj. par, fefeen]; pester, f. MQller, II, 199; worry, 
altengl. worowen, ags. a-vyrgan, ogt. nhd. ttiirgen; pother, f. MQller, I, 117. 

JQtiellC*) : spring, fountain, source, welL — Spring, eig. „<sptung", ba$ 
§erborquellen bcS 2Baffer3, boJ ©ntfprtngen, ©pringquetl. — Fountain, 
eig. „Oueu»afTer", baS fttnftlid) berborquetlenbe Staffer, Fontaine; fig. 
Ur quell (jm bBheren ©tile). — Source, eig. „emporgejtiegen", folgt auf 
spring: bie fidjtbare unb bahinfliejjenbe Quelle; fig. Urfprung. — 
Well, eig. „ba3 Sfafroaflen", ein ttefltegenbe (burdj ©raben errei^bare) 
Cuelle; bfb. bidjterifd). 

You must perceive that this place was once inhabited, and could not 
have been so without springs (Byron). Tradition, always busy, at least in 
Scotland, to grace with a legendary tale, a spot in itself interesting, had 
ascribed a cause of peculiar veneration to this fountain (Scott). The eternal 
fountain of truth and light. The king is the fountain of honour. The 
Oder has its source in Moravia, and flows northward through Silesia and 
Pomerania into the Baltic (Hartley). War is the source of many evils to 
a country. An imprudent step in the outset of life is oftentimes the source 
of ruin to a young person (Crabb). Begin, then, sisters of the sacred well 
(Milton). 

Spring, altengl. u. ags. springe; fountain, altengl. fountaine, fr. fontaine, o. 

r 
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lat. fontana [©j. ghu, aieficn]; source, fr. source, a us einem ^articip sors be8 fr. 
sourde, o. lat. surgere [SB*, arg, retfen]; well, altengl. welle, ags. vella. 

•) I have it from good authority, i* babe eS qu« outer Ouefle. 

Cuctjdjtlt (f. brtttfen): to bruise, to crush. — To bruise, quetfdjen, 
jerquetfdjen, jerfnaden, Don weid)en unb fatten <2ubftanjen. — To 
crush, eig. ,,fnirfd]in'', jctmatmen, $er f djmettern. — 

To bruise one's arm by falling; to bruise nuts, almends, oats. He 
was crushed to death. The boa- constrictor, a snake of America, crushes 
the bones of large animals, and afterwards swallows them whole. 

Bruise, altengl. brusen, altfr. bruser, nhd. braufdjtn; crush, altengl. crushen, 
altfr. cruisir, t>. mlat. cruscire, jurilrfjufapren auf goth. kriustan. 



It* 

9Ud)e*): revenge, vengeance. — Revenge, eig. „5BMebernera,ettung", 
ein Sift be3 SorneS: bie oorfafclid)e, boSbafte, undjrt jUid)e 
■H a du' , 9)ad)fud)t; bann Pon ber 9?ad)e im Spiel : 9? e t? a n di e. @ben|o 
revengeful unb to revenge, feine eigenc ^erfon an %tm. radjen. — Vengeance, 
eig. „baS 3>nanfprud)nef)men", ein &ft ber ©eredjtigfeit : bie gerethte 8tad)e, 
Slljnbung; oft aud) im bofen ©inne mit einem Slttribui, j. 53. immoderate, 
passionate, unrestrained vengeance, ©benfo vengeful unb to avenge, fid) 
rfidjen an, einen $nberen radjen, ein Unrecfjt radjen. 

Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy, but 
in passing it over, he is superior (Bacon). The indulgence of revenge tends 
to make men more savage and cruel. To breathe revenge. His blood cries 
for vengeance. To take vengeance on somebody for . . . To execute fierce 
vengeance on his foes (Milton). To save him from the vengeance of the 
victorious York party, his mother put him in charge of a shepherd, to be 
brought up as one of his own children. With tears in her eyes, she related 
the insult she had just received, and entreated me to avenge her (Graham). 

Revenge, altfr. revenche, fr. revanche; vengeance, altengl. vengeaunce, fr. 
vengeance, o. lat. vindicare van, begeljren]. 

*) Schmitz, Macaulay-Commentar, 227: "Vengeance ifl ba§ attgemeinfte Sort 
fiir fltodje unb an ftdj oljne ben Diebenbegriff bc8 ®elbflftta?tigen ; baljer roirb c3 erfta'rt: 
punishment, penal retribution, avengement (Smart). . . — Revenge bagegen ijt: 
return of an injury (Smart) ... — Vengeance ifi bemnadj ba§ abjtraltere unb oteQcicfit 
bag fdjroa'cbere ©ort; fdjon bie fftadje ats^rincip unb fetbfl ber blo§e®ebanfc aniRadje 
ift vengeance, a. ©. The fast-fetter'd hand, that made vengeance in vain (Byron); 
fo aud) bie gebilbjenbe <&iujne, 33. Give the vengeance due to the valiant crew 
(Dry den). — Revenge ijt tontreter: ein Sift ber 8tod)e, ben man unmittetbar auSllbt, 
311 bem man fiurmifd) aufforbett, j. ©. Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries (Dryden). 

9lfltlb*); edge, brim, brink, rim, border, margin, verge, fringe. — 
Edge, eig. „©d)firfe", ber fdjarfe 0tarib, bie fdjarfe $ante, bie ©djn>ert= 
fchneibe. — Brim, nhd. „93ra'me", ber oberfte $anb eine§ ®efafeeS, ober 
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Ijobjen SRaumeS. — Brink, eig. „ber §ugelranb", ber ftlujjranb, ber SRanb 
eineS StbgrunbeS; aud) fig. — Rim, bet SRanb urn runbe, gebogcnc ©egenjiimbe: 
SRa^men, SReifen. — Border, SRanb ttberljautot, bte (fiinftttdje) ©tnfaffung, 
©aum. — Margin, cig. „ba3 Slnfrreifenbe", ©eitenranb am papier, 
SRanb an bcr SBtattfcitc eineS 93ud)e3. — Verge, eig. „ba«, roaS fia) neigt", bet 
aufjerjte funfUidfye SRanb etner fttadje, metftenS be§ <Sd)murfe§ roegen; bod> 
aud) fig. — brink. — Fringe, ftranfe, ^abenfaum. 

The edge of a knife, a table. They escaped the edge of the sword. 
Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it upon an edge (Mortimer). 
The brim of a hat. To fill to the brim. The brink of a river. As he 
(Alexander III.) was riding in the dusk, he approached too near the brink 
of the precipice, and his horse starting or stumbling, he was thrown over 
the rock, and killed on the spot (Smith). How often has public calamity 
been arrested on tho very brink of ruin by the energy of a single man! 
(Burke). The rim of a kettle, of a basin. The margin of a leaf. The border 
of a wood. They make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders 
of their garments (Bible). The inclusive verge of golden metal (Sbak.). 
On the verge of ruin. On the verge of bankruptcy. The gentle little 
Moorish maid stood doubting and wavering on the verge of elopement 
(Alhambra). 

Edge, altengl. egge, ag8. ecg, altn. egg, uhd. <§<fe; brim altengl. brimme, 
ags. brymme ; brink, altengl. brink, altn. brekka; rim, altengl. rim, ags. rima; 
border, f. ©renje; margin, altengl. mergin, o. lat. margo, roerginis HBj. ntarg, 
jVreifcn]; verge, to. lat. vergere [ffij. varg, breljen]; fringe, altfr. fringe, mlat. fringia. 

*) Ho does not succeed with it, cr fommt bamit ntdjt ju ffianbe. 

9tattg*) (f. ®rab, grade, degree): rank, rate. — Rank, eig. „frei§fflrmige 
9fleil)e", ffiang, ©tanb, ben man in burgerlidjen 23ert}a(tntffen einnimml. — 
Rate, eig. „feftgefe&ter SSerfyattnijjtfyeil", bte SRangorbnung, bfb. bev §d)iffe. 

- A man of high or low rank. Pride of rank. To hold a high rank. 
A writer of the first rank. These are all virtues of a meaner rank (Addison). 
Young women of humble rank, and small pretentions, should be particularly 
cautious ... (Cumberland). A first rate ship of war. 

Rank, altengl. ranc, fr. rang, berufft auf and. hring; rate, f. Sl&gabe. 

•) He got the start of him, to steal a march upon, er bat ibm ben Slang ab* 
elaufen. 

tHojetl*): to rage, to rave. — To rage, 1) routfjen, mit roitbem Un= 
gefllhn toben, Don ^erfonenj 2) rofen = grafftren, Don anftetfenben #ranf= 
fjeiten; 3) ungefitim rotlen, ton ber ©ee unb nom 2Binbe. — To rave, 
eig. „trre reben", aufjer fid) fetn. 

At this he inly raged (Milton). The raging sea, winds. The plague 
raged in Cairo. Have I not cause to rave and beat my heart (Addison). 

Rage, altengl. ragen, altfr. rager; rave, altengl. raven, fr. rever. S3cibe SBSrtcr 
finb jurMjufiibren auf lat. rabies [fBj. rabh, totttyen]. 

*) He is (desperately) madly in love, cr if! rafenb uerlicbt. It is enough to 
drive one mad, e8 ifl jum rafenb roetben. I could go mad about it, id? m6d>te 
rafenb barUber roerbeu. 
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Wtttl)*): advice, counsel. — Advice, 9Ut$, (tnbioibuelle) Knfity im 
Mgemeinen; bfb. ber fad)iniinnifd)e SRat^; in bet ©ebeutung Vtatf) nut tin 
(Singular gebtaudjtidj. — Counsel, bet weife Stated) tag, bet matnenbe 
SSJtnf, au^ge^enb toon etfafytenen fitteten ^Sctfonctt- 

To take the advice of a physician. By my advice. To ask advice of 
one. To give one advice. I took legal advice in the matter with my Soli- 
citor (De Sainte-Claire). No man will better his condition by asking a 
fool's advice. Men of business are best able to give advice in mercantile 
transactions (Crabb). Young persons are commonly inclined to slight the 
remarks and counsels of their elders (Johnson). In all measures that in- 
volve our future happiness, it is prudent to take the counsel of those who 
are more experienced than ourselves (Crabb). 

Advice, f. 92ad}ri$t; counsel, altengl. counseil, fr. conseil [$8j. sar, gefcn]. 

*) Advice is imparted by one who is, or affects to be, possessed of superior 
knowledge. Hence advisers may be official or professional, as bein^ conversant 
with some particular department of affairs, as a legal or medical adviser. Counsel 
is qiven by those who are, or aflfect to be, of superior wisdom or experience. The 
trained man is qualified to give advice, the sage or wise man to give counsel. 
Advice is less reciprocal than counsel, for advice is often gratuitously given, but 
counsel is generally felt to be needed. Advice is commonly individual, counsel 
collective (Smith). 

t ttatyen: f. ©trat^en. 

JRiMfjfcl*): riddle, enigma, puzzle, conundrum, charade, mystery. — 
Riddle, eig: „<Sto>0$, ba§ gelefen tuetben foil", 9t(itf)|et im SWgemeinen. — 
Enigma, eig. „ba§ $eben in ©leidmiffen", b(b. im ttbetttagenen Stnne: ba§ 
Wfit$fet&afte, H)unfte, Unetttattidje. — Puzzle, eig. ^etmirfelung", eine 
fdjmtertge fltiitljfelaufgabe. — Conundrum, eine Sltt 9ta'tyfet, in roeldjem 
ganj Ijetetogene 3)inge aufammengefteflt wetben, 6d)nafe, ©djnurte, 2Bott= 
fptel, bfb. untet jungen Seuten jut gefeflfa)aftlicf)en Unterljaltung. — Charade, 
<£it6entatl)fet, S^atabe. — Mystery, eig. „©e§etmnife", eine uermottene, 
rfit§fel$afte ©ao)e. 

To propose a riddle. To speak in riddles. To wring from me and 
tell them my secret, that solved the riddle which I had proposed (Milton). 
He who guesses the riddle shall have the ring. He is an enigma for me. 
To deal in enigmas. His conduct is an enigma. 

Riddle, altengl. redel, ags. rSdels, nhd. ttffttfet ju bem8«t»ort ags. raedan, 
nhd. ratten; enigma, lat. aanigma, gr. atviyiia &u alvlzrijo&at; puzzle, f. Mtiller, 
H, 251; conundrum, Urfp. unermttreft; charade, fr. charade, f. Mttller, I, 210; 
mystery, altengl. mysterie, fr. mystere, gr. fivor^giov. 

*) The mystery has been cleared up, bag Wa'ttyet fyat ftcfj aufgetltfrt. I cannot 
fathom him, er tft mir tin flitftbfel. 

fflatt&*) ((« SSeute): rapine, robbery, rape, depredation. — Rapine, ba§ 
SRauben. — Robbery, SRaubetei, meiftenS buti) offene ©email. — Rape, 
Winters, 2Beibettaub. — Depredation, ba3 ftauben unb $lttn = 
betn; aud) Don Styeten. 

They were impelled to war quite as much by the desire of rapine 
as by the desire of glory (Macaulay). Larceny from the person is either 
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by privately stealing, or by open und violent assault, which is usually 
called robbery (Blackstone). Prom all this, what is my inference; that this 
new system of robbery in France cannot be rendered safe by any art (Burke). 
Nevertheless, I shall in this case send my brother with a detachment of 
horse to harass Antony in his retreat, and to protect Italy from his depre- 
dations (Melmoth). The birds have committed many depredations in the 
corn-fields. 

Rapine, fr. rapine, n. lat. rapina [ffij. rap, taffcn]; robbery, j. 6erauben; depre- 
dation, lat. deprsedatio [de + SSj. ghad, faffen]. 

*) Depredation is desultory robbery, with no direct violence, and in the ab- 
sence of the lawful owners, the property being unguarded. It is more commonly 
a collective than an individual act, and of a desultory character (Smith). Depu- 
tation is not so lawless an act as robbery. It may be excused if not justified 
by the laws of war or hostile situation of parties to each other (Crabb). 

W nu Den: f. SSerauben. 

iHanrfjCtt (f. 3)ampf): to smoke, to fume, to reek. — To smoke, nhd. 
„fcbmaud)en", aU ^ntranfittoum ubei^aubt SRaud) auSfiromen; aid £ranft= 
ttoum: Xahad taudjen. — To fume (intrans.), Dom SRaucfi, bet burdj S5er= 
brennung unb 33erbampfung entjieht: bunfren, bambfen, Derraufben. — To 
reek (intrans.), nhd, „tauaVn, rtedjen", gerob^nttcf; Don bem, xoa§ warm unb 
feuajt iji: rautfien, qualmen. 

It smokes. Hard by a cottage chimney smokes (Milton). Here is my 
pipe; I do not like to smoke. My uncle Toby smoked on, and said no 
more (Sterne). The ingredients fumed away. The golden altar fumed 
(Milton). I found me laid 

In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed (Milton). 

Smoke, f. 2)ompf; fume, fr. fumer, ». lat. fumare [S3, dhu, anfadjen]; reek, 
alteugl. reken, ags. recan. 

iKditf) (f. gtob): rough, raw, hoarse, harsh, inclement. — Rough, 
1) raub auf ber £)6erflad)e: uncben. ©egenfafc: smooth; 2) Don bev ©ee: 
ungeftiim, frurmtfd). — Raw, nhd. „roh", con bcr ?ufr, bem SBetter, $ltma: 
feucbt unb fait. — Hoarse, nhd. ,^etfet", bom flange bcr ©ttmme: un = 
I)armonif(6. — Harsh, nhd. „barfcb/', 1) bom ©efcbmacf: fyerbe; 2) bem 
©ehik mtbrig: 6 art; 3) Don Bitk unb ©enebmen: barfd), abjtojjenb. — 
Inclement, etg. „un&armber$ig", unfteunbtid), ftttrmtfd), DoraugStoeife 
Dom SBetter. 

A rough plank; a rough stone. A vessel was ready for him, but the 
sea was so rough that after he had sailed a few leagues along the coast, 
he landed at the nearest port. A raw and gusty day (Shak.). A raw air, 
climate. A hoarse } sound voice. Harsh din (Milton). Sterne may have been 
harsh to his wife, but his heart was tender at the moment he wrote of 
Maria (Bulwer). Inclement weather. Guard the wretched from the incle- 
ment sky K Pope}. 

Bougb, f. groo; raw, altengl. raw, ags. hreav; hoarse, altengl. haors, ags. 
has, nhd. mitoerDrcitertemauStaut^cijCD^tifer; harsh, altengl. harske, eineS <Stamrae3 
mit bard; inclement, fr. inclement, lat. inclemens [in + 2B$. kratn, ruljen]. 
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Wautlt (J. IMafc): space, room. — Space, etg. „ba§ SluSgefpannte", 
SRaum in abfolutem ©inne. — Room, SRaum tm relatinen Sinne: 
begrenjter £ I) e 1 1 ber %u£befynung. 

There is a great space between these houses. The centre of the hall 
was like the grass-plot of a college, and interdicted to the passers to and 
fro, who found ample space in the margin (Bulwer). The value of a house 
essentially depends upon the quantity of room which it affords (Crabb). 
1 have yet room for six scotches (Shak.). 

Space, altengl. space, fr. espace, o. lat. spatium spa, fpanncn]; room, 
altengl. rowme, ags. rum, goth. rams, nhd. fflaum. 

Wttltmctt : to clear, to quit, to evacuate. — To clear, eig. „fyefJ madjen", 
a br aunt en, aufrdumen. — To quit, etg. „jur 9tulje bttngen", etnen Ort 
raumen, ftcl) non tfmen entf etnen, tyn aufgeben. — To evacuate, etg. „au3= 
teeren", bfb- cm militarijdjer SluSbrud: (eine ftejmng) raumen, Dertaffen. 
3)?an metre: To remove, etroa§ au§ bcm 2Bcge rfiumcn; to dispatch, jjenu 
au3 bem 2Bege tdumen, tobten. 

To clear a table, a dish. To quit the field. Dogs have sometimes 
evinced their fidelity, even to the remains of their masters, by not quitting 
the spot where they are laid (Crabb). To evacuate a city, a fort. The 
Norwegians were forced to evacuate the country (Burke). 

Clear, \. fceutlidj; quit, altengl. quiten. fr. quitter, u. mlat. quietare [SBg. ki, 
ticcjcn] ; evacuate, 0. lat. evacuave, evacuatum [98j. vak, leer fein]. 

9tcd)Hett*) (f. Stiffen): to reckon, to calculate, to cipher, to compute, 
to do sums. — To reckon (trans, u. intrans.), tcdjnen, tm eiqentltdjen unb 
figUrltcfjcn Stnne. — To calculate, etg. „ted)nen mtt §itlfe Don ©tetnetjen", 
betedjnen, au3red)ncn, jufammenredrjnen, ttbettedjnen; aud) fig. be? 
ftimmt redmen auf (on) etroa§, bauen auf. — To cipher, mit 3at)len 
redmen. — To compute, eig. „jufammenredmen", b erect) nen auf (at), Ubet = 
[djlagen. — To do sums, ein Gsrempet redmen, bfb. in ber UmgangSfpradjc. 
2>?an merfe: redmen unter = flafftftctren untet, to rank with, among; 
mit 3em. redmen = abtectjnen mtt ^em., to account with one. 

Calendar-months are those by which we reckon time. I reckon him 
nothing. They have reckoned without their host. I reckon little on it. I 
reckon upon your friendship. Those few acquaintances of theirs, which 
they could reckon upon being kind to me in the great city, soon gTew 
tired of ray holyday visits (Lamb). To calculate expenses; to calculate the 
motions of the heavens. To calculate an eclipse, a nativity. I could not 
calculate on his fortitude. Every part, in the order of nature, is calculated 
for the preservation of the whole (Ferguson). Can you cipher? The loss 
is computed at two millions. The population (of Russia in Asia) is com- 
puted at no more than eight millions and a half (Hartley). He ranks with 
the best authors. Do not rank me among those people. He must account 
with his employer for this sum. 

Reckon, altengl. reknen, ags. recenian, goth. rahnjan; calculate, 0. lat. cal- 
culare, calculatum [©j. cal-k; Ijart fein]; cipher, 0. arab. cafar, nhd. 3»ft«; com- 
pute, lat. computare [Sj. sakam, mit + pu, reinigen]. 
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*) One year with another, cin fjafjr in baS anbere geredmet. Included in the 
sum, mit &aju gercdjnet. Exclusive of presents, bie ®efd)ente nid)t baju gercdjnet. 

DUdjttttttg*}: bill, account, reckoning, invoice. — Bill, urfp. w ein t>cr= 
fiegelteS, mit bem Urhtnbenftegel &erfebene3 SBIdttcfjen", bic a uf gefl elite ({pecis 
ftcirte) Stedjnung, wie a tailor's, shoe-maker's, etc., bill. — Account, ba3 
©eredjnen oon ©oil unb §aben unb bic [djriftlidje Slufjeichnung $u btefem 
SBebufe: ©onto. — Reckoning, etg. „ba3 9ied)nen", ^bredjnung, $3ered> = 
nung. — Invoice, gactura, bic fpeciftctrte SCaarcnrcdinung oon tiber (see 
obcr £anb Derfanbten 2Baaren nebfi ben iranSportfoften, SNaflerprobtjion u. \. to. 
— 2Wan mcrfe: To upset all one's plans, eincn ©trtd) burd) bic $ed)nung 
madjen. To make allowance (to allow circumstances), ben Umftdnben SKea> 
nung tragen. 

Tradesmen send in their bills at stated periods. A grocer's bill. Have 
you kept account of the number sold? (Do Sainte-Claire). I should feel 
obliged if you would settle your account (id.). I have charged this item on 
your account (id.). To make out one's account. To make up the accounts. 
To deliver an account. On joint account. To have a current account 
with ... To audit an account. To balance an account. Have you noted 
my account ? I shall look to you for the payment of the account. Quick 
reckonings make long friends. To discharge one's daily reckoning. Masters 
have a reckoning with their workpeople. 

Bill, altengl. bille, d. mlat. billa, togt. fr. billet; account, f. Crashing; 
reckoning, f. redmen. 

*) Bill — an account of goods sold or delivered, services rendered, or work 
done , with the price or value annexed to each article. Account — a detaohed 
written or printed statement of debts and credits in pecuniary transactions, and 
also of other things subjected to a reckoning or review (Webster). 

Wcd)t*): right, just. — Right, etg. „getabe", 1) red)t, tm ®egenf<n> 
oon left; 2) recht unb bitttg, nad) bem 9toturgefefc, tm ©egenfafc Don wrong; 
3) nchtig, im ©egenfafc oon false. — Just, red)t unb geredht nad) bem 
bttrgerlithen ©efefc, im ©egenfafe oon unjust. 

He stood on his rights. Tou are perfectly in the right. We are in 
a right age for it. If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the inference 
is certainly right, "Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die" (Locke). 
0 just but severe law! (Shak.) A just cause. To be just towards a person. 

Right, altengl. ags. riht, goth. raihts; just, o. lat. justus [2Bj. ju, binben]. 

*) It serves you right, e3 gefdjicfjt Sjjnen ganj red)t. He is the proper person 
for it, the right man (or the right word in the right place), er ift ber recite SWann 
baju. He is a regular fool, er tft ein rcdjter Maxx. He is not in his right senses, 
er ift nidrt red)t gejcfjeiDt. He has the heart where it should be, er bat baS §erj 
auf ber redrtcn etcHe. Right is right, toa8 rcdrt ift, mug red?t bleibcn. 

lWf&f*)t speech, oration, discourse, harangue (f. anrcben), sermon, 
homily. — Speech, etg. „ba§, maS gefprodjen roirb", etne frei gefprochene, 
oft au3 bem (Stegreif gebattene 8tebe. — Oration, etnc gemablte, funft = 
gerecbte SRebe, eine fetetliche «nrebe (a public speech made according 
ro the laws of rhetoric), bet befonberen ©elegenhetten (a discourse having 
teference to some occasion, as a funeral, an anniversary, a celebration, or 
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the like. — Discourse, eig. „ba§ £in= unb Jpertaufen", inSbefonbere eine gc = 
faerie bene, tyin unb fyer ilberlegte, toofyferu?ogene, roofytgeorbnete 8?cbc: ber 
betetyrenbe $ortrag. — Sermon, eig. „ba§, »a§ man erfd^aflcn Ififjt", bat 
auftr bet ©ebeutung ,#rebigt", aud) biejenige eincr (£nna&nuna,Srebe (a lec- 
ture on one's conduct or duty), unfcr „(sermon". — Homily, cig. „eine bunte 
^erfammlung", ©rbauungStebe, ipomilie. 

To make a speech. The constant design of these orators, in all their 
speeches, was to drive some one particular point (Swift). Every circum- 
stance in their speeches and actions is with justice and delicacy adapted to 
the persons who speak and act (Addison). And after the procession, the 
king himself remained seated in the quire, the Lord Archbishop, upon the 
grace of the quire made a long oration (Bacon). To deliver an oration. 
An eloquent discourse; a compact discourse. 

Speech, altengl. speeche, ags. spaec, nhd. ©nradje; oration, o. lat. oratio 
as, atfjmen]; discourse, fr. discours, d. lat. discursus [2Bj. kar, gefyen] ; sermon, ». lat. 
sermo [Sj. svar, tonen]; homily, u. gr. dfiiXia [Sj. FeX, brfingen]. 

*) It is not worth speaking of, cS tfl bcr ffiebe nicbt wett&. That is not the 
question, baoon ifl nidjt bic ^Hcbc Don't forget what you were going to say! ncr- 
geffen @ic $t)xt 9iebe nidbt When we come to speak about it, toenn bie iRebt barauf 
lommt. To take some one to task, Sent, aur tficbe fleflen. 

9ieMtd>: f. <£!?tlicf> unb Offen. 

9iegiereii : f. $m\tyn. 

9tef|ierit1tg: reign, government, regency. — Reign, eig. „ba§ $errfd)er* 
fcin", SRegierungS&ett. — Government, eig. „2eitung", 1) bie SRegierungS* 
befydrbe*, 2) bie $egietung§form. — Regency, SRegentfdjaft. 

During the reign of Elizabeth the English government was highly 
respected at home and abroad. The reign of the Emperor William I. of 
Germany is very prosperous. A republican government. That free govern- 
ment we have so dearly purchased, a free commonwealth (Milton). To be 
obedient to the government; to rebel against the government. It is the 
business of the government to make treaties of peace and war (Crabb). 
What are we do if the government and the whole community is of the same 
description (Burke). A regency is constituted during a king's minority, 
insanity, or absence from the kingdom (Webster). 

Reign, altengl. regne, fr. regne, o. lat. regnum [SBj. rag, ffrctfen]; govern- 
ment, fr. gouvernement, t>. lat. gubernare, gr. xvfleovav [2Bj £q, rubern, j. Curtins, 
griedrif^e etomotogie, @. 320]; regency, fr. regence, n. lat. regentia [ffij. rag, 



<Rctd&: realm, empire, kingdom. — Realm, utfp. „£8nigreidy, if! eine 
aflgemeine ©egeidmung fur SReid), ©ebiet, ba§ ganje £anb; aud) fig. — Em- 
pire, 1) jebe§ grofje SRetaV, 2) $aiferteiaV, 3) fig. ba3 ®ebiet, tnorin elmaS 
§ettfd)t, rote the empire of reason, of truth. — Kingdom, nhd. „$bnigtfyum", 
1) $Bnigreid); 2) SReid), roenn toon ben fog. brei SReidjen bcr 9?atur bie 
fflebe ijt 

His realm is declared to be an empire and his crown imperial, by 
many Acts of parliament, particularly the statutes 24 Henry VHL, ch. 12, 
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and 25 Henry Yin., ch. 28, which at the same time declare the king to be the 
supreme head of the realm in matters both civil and ecclesiastical (Black- 
stone). A peer of the realm. The parliament of the realm. The great 
dignitaries of the realm (Mac.)- The realm of spirit, of fancy. The 
Russian Empire; the British Empire; the German Empire; the Austrian Em- 
pire. Without any intimation of his intentions king James the Second 
suddenly retired from his kingdom. Animal-, vegetable-, mineral kingdom. 

Realm, altengl. realme, fr. royaume, ». lat. regalimen [SCj. rag, flrwfcn] ; 
empire, fr. empire, o. lat. imperium [2Bj. par, madjen]; kingdom, ags. cyngdom. 

flletf* ripe, mature, mellow. — Ripe, 1) reif toon ^rttdjten, ©etreibe 
unb anberen 3)ingen; 2) re if gur SluSfilfyrung; 3) geiftig entrotcfelt, 
ton $erfonen. — Mature, eig. „settig", roirb grBfetentfyeUS btlbltd} gebraud)t: 
re if ltd), re if. — Mellow, cig. „roetd)", ttberreif Don Obfl. (Sbenfo ripe- 
ness, maturity, mellowness. 

A ripe fruit. The apples on the tree in our uncle's garden are not 
yet ripe. A ripe judgment, project. A ripe abscess. A ripe scholar. I 
am not ripe to pass sentence on the gravest public bodies (Burke). The 
ripeness of grain. It was here that Byron was in the maturity of his 
genius — in the most interesting epoch of his life (Bulwer). Upon mature 
consideration. Some generations can perish, whilst an oak comes to ma- 
turity. The maturity of a plan, scheme. A mellow apple. 

Ripe, altengl. ripe, ags. ripe; mature, x>. lat. maturus [3Bj. man, frill)]; 
mellow, altengl. melwe, ags. mihsc, raafirfcfecinli^ eincS ©tammeS mtt meal, Sftefjl. 

Wctf)C: row, rank, file, range, series, sequence, succession, turn. — 
Row, eine (fortlcmfenbe) SReifye toon SMngen ober ^erfonen. — Rank, bie in 
ctncr £tnie ncbencinanbcr georbncte Sfletfye, mititarifdjer %u§brud\ — File, 
eig. „ber ftaben", eine 9?eib,e toon ^erfonen, bie fytntereinanbet fyerfleljen, 
reiten u. f. ro.: bie ©lieberreitye, bjb. rmlita'rijdj. — Range, eine SReifye 
toon ©lumen, £dufern, SBergen, &ttgeln, Sagen: SReifyenf olge. — Series, 
eig. „ba§, voa§ gufammengefiigt tft # tyeifet 1) bie ffieuje alS Sereinigung toon 
!£ingen, bie Ujrem SBefen nad) gteia>rtig finb:fcufetnanberfoIge, ©erie; 
2) bie Ba^lcwtei^e- — Sequence, eig. „ba§, ma§ folgt", ift bie W\t)t 
aU tnnere, notfjwenbige i$Ql§t toon Dingen, bie ifyrer ©ejHmntung, nad) 
jufammen geljoren: bie in ber Slufetnanberfolge roaltenbe Drb = 
nung. — Succession, eig. „ba§ ;iNad>folgen", bie 9fleil)enfolge im $mte, im 
©eftfee, in ©rbfajaften n- I — Turn, eig. „ba8 £>ref>en", bie SBedjfelfolge, 
ba§ SDaranfein. 

A row of trees; a row of houses, columns. In rank and file. A 
range of mountains. The following desultory papers are of a series written 
in this country, but published in America (Irving). I shall proceed to the 
fulfilment of my plan, and in a connected series of critical biographies, give 
an account of our Poetry (Cunningham). During some years his life was 
a series of triumphs (Macaulay). The present age presented us with a 
series of atrocious attempts to disturb the peace of society under the name 
of liberty (Crabb). An arithmetical series; a geometrical series. How art 
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thou a king, but by fair sequence and succession? (Shak.) Tell Athens, in 

the sequence of degree, from high to low throughout (id.). A succession of 

kings; a succession of events in chronology. He was in the succession to 

an earldom (Macaulay). It is my turn. When it comes to my turn. It 
will be your turn soon. 

Row, altengl. rowe, ags. rav, tmrb in ©erbinbung mit ndd. rege, nhd. Allege gc* 
brad)t; rank, f. SRang; file, fr. file, o. lat. filum [2Bj. fak, jdniiiren]; range, altengl. renge, 
beruljt auf nhd. hring; series, ». lat. series svar, reu)cn]; sequence, fr. sequence, 
0. lat. seqnentia [ffij. sak, folgen] ; succession, fr. succession, 0. lat, successio fiBg. 
kad, gcbcn]; turn, altengl. tourn, fr. tour, berul)cn auf lat. gr. turnus, zdgvog [ffig. 
xto, reibenj. 

Wcittt clean, cleanly, pure, mere. — Clean, urfto. „gtanjenb fein", 
fret toon ©^mu|. ®egcnfafe: dirty, aua) fig.: fefjlerfret. — Cleanly, 
brtttft eine Stteigung jur plfoftfdjen $einl)ett au§: re in lid) unb faubcr. — 
Pure, 1) fret toon freinber ©etmtfcbung : untoermifd)t. ©egenfafc: heter- 
ogeneous; 2) fret toon 2Wafel: unbeftedt, !eufd), lauter. ©egenfafe: conta- 
minated; 3) in bem ©inne toon wetter md)t§ al£, ganj rein (fig.). 
®egenfa&: connected with anything else. — Mere be$eid)nel fotoiel rote nur 
bteS unb nid)t3 anbereS: blofj, „»ur". ©benfo: cleanness, cleanliness, purity 
(pureness), chastity (chasteness). 

Clean linen; clean hands; a clean shirt; a clean writing; clean clothes. 
Some plain, but cleanly country maid (Dry den). A cleanly servant takes 
care to keep other things clean (Crabb). Create in me a clean heart ^Bible). 
Pure water; pure clay; pure sand; pure air; pure silver or gold. A guinea 
is pure gold if it has in it no alloy (Watts). Keep thyself pure. A pure 
heart; pure from any crime. To the pure all is pure (Bible). Pure com- 
passion; pure good nature. The mere circumstance of receiving favours 
ought not to bind any person to the opinions of another. What a superb 
street is Regent-Street, cried the Frenchman. Pooh, Sir, mere lath and 
plaster! replied the patriot (Bulwer). 

Clean, altengl. cleane, ags. claene, o. altn. klSn; pure, to. lat. purus [^3. 
pu, rcintgenj; mere, f. nur. 

W cut t tint ; to clean, to purge from, of, (to cleanse of, tnebj tm l)ofyeren 
©ttfe), to purify. — To clean, rein mad) en, toon ©djmufe fdubern. 
— To purge from, of, retntgen toon (Sdmtb unb SSerge^en u. f. to.; uberfjautot 
rein unb fret mad} en toon Ubten ©loffen. — To purify, 1) ©toffe 
rein in tfyren S3eflanbtb,etten tyerftellen; 2) tauter n. 

To clean a room, the floor, gold, one's face, the streets. To purge one 
of guilt or crime. To purify liquors or metals; to purify the blood; to 
purify the air; to purify a language. The wind not only serves the pur- 
poses of navigation, it likewise purifies the atmosphere. Yet she retained 
enough of the sublime theology and benevolent morality of her earlier days 
to elevate many intellects, and to purify many hearts (Macaulay). 

Clean, f. rem; purge, fr. purger, 0. lat. purgare [38$. pu, reinioen]; purify, 
fr. purifier, 0. lat. purificare [25j. pu, reinigen + fa, mad>en]. 
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RetfC (f. *£artic): journey, voyage, travels, tour, trip. — Journey, uvfp. 
„£ageroerf, £age3jcit", barauS junacfjji £agcreifc; icfct ba§ gew8f)nltd)C SBort fitr 
Jtetfe. — Voyage, cig. „©angauf ftffentUdjer ©tvafcc", ©cc= unb S© af ferreij e, 
unb SRcife Ubcrljaupt. — Travels (geroofynlicf) nur tm $1), etg. „battc Arbeit", 
©ntbcrfungSreife, ©jtpebitton. — Tour, ctg. „Umbre^ung", ftunbrcife. — 
Trip, ctg. „lcifc obcr mit tfeinen Written gcljcn", roirb aebraumt, menn man 
bic 9ieife al§ etmaS rocntg 93ebcutcnbc§ barjkaen will: btc ftctnc (Sup* ober 

©efafift* 5 ) Wetfe. 

We arrived after sunset at a little town, among the hills, after a 
fatiguing journey over a wide houseless plain, where we had been repeatedly 
drenched with showers (Irving). That is the very same gentleman whom I 
met on my Journey to Switzerland. He is gone on a journey to the 
north, and will not be back to town before the end of the week (Asher). 
To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he has to make is an 
excellent preparative (Irving). On our voyage down the Nile we met many 
an English yacht (Asher). Not being a man of scientific acquirements, 
his travels have not been of great benefit either to himself or to the world 
(id.). For a tourist who means really to enjoy his tour, all superfluous 
luggage ought to be shunned. An official tour. A continental tour. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, in her Majesty's ship Lively, has been making a tour of 
inspection of the south and west of Ireland (The Illustrated London News'. 
I took a trip from Breslau to Warmbrunn. If the ministers take a tri]} 
from Portpatrick to Donaghadee, there will they rush at once into the em- 
braces of four Catholic millions (Byron's Parliam. Speeches). 

Journey, altengl. journee, fr. journee, t>. mlat. jornus [3Bj. dju, glfinjen]; 
voyage, altengl. viage, fr. voyage. D. lat. viaticum vagh, fasten]; travels, alt- 
engl. travail, tficbenform 0. neuengl. travail, fr. travail, ». lat. trabs [933$. trab, 
fcftigcn]; tour, fr. tour, f. turn, untcr Gkuppe: 8te$c; trip, altengl. trippe, ogf. 
nhd. trippctn u. traben. 

9itifftt: to travel, to go to (to set off, for, fid) aufmacf)en nad), to make 
for, towards). — To travel, bcr gcrob^ntidjc 2lu3brucf fiir reifcn, auf Rctfcn 
few: to travel to, rctfen &u, to travel by, reifcn Uber, to travel through, 
retfen burd), to travel in, reifen in (etnem Sanbe). — To go to, etg. „gc£jen 
ju", mit 2lngabe bc3 9*eife$iel§: rctfcn nad). — 2Wan merft: To start for, 
to leave (town) for, to depart for, abrctfcn nadj. To start for Berlin, for 
Prussia. I think of loaving town for Newstead soon (Byron). To-morrow 
I depart for Frankfort; we shall meet again (Bulwer). 

To travel on foot, on horseback, by post, over land; to travel by sea; 
to travel for pleasure. He travels for orders. They travelled for their 
improvement into distant countries, to Egypt and the East (Blair). I am 
going to Italy. We'll go to Stuttgart by way of Frankfort. He has not 
set off" yet. Your school- fellow, Lord Pulteney, set off last week for Holland, 
and will, I believe, be at Leipzig soon after this letter (Chesterfield). 

Travel, f. Wcife; go, f. ge&en; start, altengl. sterten, altn; sterta, t>gl. nhcL 
ftiiqen. 

*K C t > C (f. $ober): attractions, charms, fascinations. — Attractions, cig. 
„ s an$tcl)ungen", bic natttrltdjen sftetje etnet ^crfon ober €5ad)e: Xnjic^ungSs 
fraft. — Charms, btc feffelnben ateije etnet $erfon obcr <©ad|c, in forper= 

JMoepper, «nflltf$e evnonijmit. 19 
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Iicf)er unb geifttger fcinftaU — Fascinations, cig. „33ef>erungen", Eesauberung 
burcf) nertotfenbe, uerfityrertfdV SReije. 

This cestus was a fine party-coloured girdle, which, as Homer tells 
us, has all the attractions of the sea wrought into it (Addison). A man 
whose great qualities want the ornament of superficial attractions is like 
a naked mountain with mines of gold, which will be frequented only till the 
treasure is exhausted (Johnson). Juno made a visit to Venus . . ., and 
begged of her as a particular favour, that she would lend for a while those 
charms with which she subdued the hearts of gods and men (Addison). 
Music has charms to soothe the savage (Congreve). 

Attraction, fr. attraction, D. lat. attractio [©&. targh, sieljenl; charm, f. &n* 
mutlj; fascinations, lat. fascinatio, ju gr. ftaoxalvfiv. 

SRcft, tRcftCt rest, residue, remainder, relics, remnant, leavings, remains. 

— Rest, ift in ©inn unb Hnroenbmtg am atlgemeinfien: SReft, ba3 Uebrige, 
bie Uebrige n. — Residue, bet na$ einer Stljetlung ober £rennung gebttebene 
9?efh Ueberrefr com ©gentium, ©elbern u. f. ro.; borsugSweije em jurt = 
fiifdjer Slulbrudf. — Remainder, ber aritljmetifrfje ffief*. — Relics, Ueber = 
rejie, SHeliquten. — Remnant, SBaarenrefie. — Leavings, Ueberbletbf el 
etner SKafyljeit. — Remains, bie trbifdjen Ueberrefie (?eidje, $fd)e). 

Some were of that opinion, but the rest did not agree to it (Crabb). 
Reserving a military escort, he bade adieu to the rest of his army (Bulwer). 
The testator bequeathed legacies to his executors, nieces, servants, and 
others, and the residue of his property to the children of his daughter 
(The Illustrated London News). How many more apples have I than you, 
if I have 7 /i2 of a dozen, and you the remainder 1 * These tombs are relics 
of times utterly gone by, of customs and manners with which ours have 
affinity. There are very few treasures of relics in Italy that have not a 
tooth or bone of this saint (Addison). A remnant of cotton, linen. Scale, 
fins, and bones, the leavings of the feast (Sommerville). Westminster 
Abbey may aptly be called the Pantheon of the glory of Great Britain, for 
it is its monuments and the remains resting under them which make the 
abbey so precious to the English and to the whole civilized world. 

Rest, fr. reste, t>. lat. restare [©3. sta, feft ftcrjen] ; residue, fr. rosidu, 0. lat. 
residuum [SBj. sad, ftj&en]; remainder, remnant u. remain, 0. to remain, ». lat. 
remanere [SGSj. man, bleiben]; relics, fr. relique, n. lat. reliquiae [2Bj. lik, iibcrtoffen] ; 
leavings, n. to leave, altengl. leaven, ags. laefan, ju goth. laiba, Ucberbletofet. 

Wcttcu; f. @rretten. 

Wtrf)tcn : to direct, to address, to turn, to point, to level. — To direct, 
eig. „gerabe macf)en", atlgemetner 2lu§brudf fUr 9?id)tung geben ober ne^men. 

— To address, eig. „fid) geroben 28ege5 niifyern", GtwaS rtdjten an (to) ^em. 
5. 93. bie SRebe, 93rtefe. — To turn, eig. „brefyen", eine anbere 9Sttf)tung geben, 
fetnen ©ebanfen, Slugen, fetner Swfmerffamfeit. — To point, eig. „5ufot&en", 
eine $anone rid)ten, ftellen, pointtren. — To level, eig. „ebnen", ein 
<2$uj3»affe auf @twa§, ^em. r tit en, urn ju fduefeen. 

To direct an arrow, or piece of cannon. To direct a letter to some- 
body. To direct one's speech, one's attention, intention step to... The 
young hero addressed his prayers to him for his assistance. To turn 
one's eyes to the heavens. To turn the attention to something. My thoughts, 
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I must confess, are turned on peace (Addison). To point a gun; to point 
a cannon at the gate, the steeple. They levelled their cannon at the 
tower. As he spoke, he deliberately drew a pistol from his belt, and 
levelled it at the black (Cooper). 

Direct, f. aerobe; address, f. artrefcen; turn, f. 9tcifc; point, ju lat. pungere 
pug, ftecbenj; level, j. eben. 

MicrfKtt : to smell, to scent. — To smell (trans, u. intrans.\ riecben, 
allgemetner BuSbrutf, etg. u. fig. — To scent, rot t tern, fpftren, bfb. Don 
$unben. 

To smell a rose; to smell perfumes; to smell of smoke; to smell of 
musk. Tour handkerchief smells of Cologne water. It smells burnt. He 
smelt the rat. Tour discourse smells of calumny. Smell this flower. To 
scent game. 

Smell u. scent, f. ®erudi. 

Woman : romance, novel. — Romance, urfp. „(£rjdfylung in romamfd)er 
<&pxad)t", bejetdmet ben in rttterlttfjen Slbenteuern fid) beroegenben 91 o man 
bed 9Wtttelalter§. — Novel, urfp. „neue erja&Iung", beruljt auf mobernen 9fa= 
febauungen unb beroegt fid) metjiend auf bem 53oben ber 2Btrtttd)feit: ©efell* 
fdjaftdsfltoman. 

His family received from the Tudors the earldom of Huntingdon, which, 
after long dispossession, was regained in our time by a series of events 
scarcely paralleled in romance (Macaulay). A novel conducted upon one 
uniform plan containing a series of events in familiar life, is in effect a 
protracted comedy not divided into acts (Cumberland). 

Romance, altengl. romaunce, n. bem lat. adverb, romanice; novel, juriltfju- 
fityren auf lat. novellus [SKj. nu, ^ronominalflanttn]. 

ffiottc: f. SKenge, faxtti, f6Ul 

$ttf: reputation, repute, renown, fame (f. ©erttd)t). — Reputation, etg. 
^eredmung", ber moralifd)e unb rotffenfd)aftttdje 8luf, in bem $emanb 
jtety. — Repute, bfb. ber SRuf, 91 nf el) en, 9iame, ben man gentefet unter 
93efannten. — Renown if* ber grope 9came, ber (roettnerbrettete) fltuf burd) 
©rojjtljaten, bfb. ftrtegStljaten, erlangt. 

He has the reputation of being an honest man. He is better than 
his reputation. Men of a studious turn seldom acquire a reputation for 
their knowledge of business. The reputation of a physician rests upon 
bis tried skill and known experience (Crabb). The first degree of literary 
reputation is certainly due to him who adorns or improves his country 
by original writings (Johnson). Homer's Machaon and Virgil's Sapis were 
men of renown, heroes in war (id.). The renown of a general is propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of his achievements (Crabb). 

Reputation, fr. reputation, o. lat. reputatio [SB$. pu, retnigen]; renown, f. 
beriiljtnt. 

M n t)C t rest, repose, quiet (quiescence, quietude), tranquillity, calm, calm- 
ness, ease. — Rest, nhd. „9toft", ftulje aid bad fcufearen einer fb>ertta)en 

19* 
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SBeroegung ober enter Arbeit, ©egenfafc: motion or movement. — Repose, eig. 
„ba3, voa$ juriicfgelegt iff, ba3 BuSruljen nod) Dormer gegangener Ifyattgfett 
unb Bnfhengung. — Quiet, ba3 Ungeftbrtfein, bie frteblifte ©title. — 
Tranquillity bejeidmet bie obfolute SRufje, im ©egcnfafc &ur SBemegung Uber= 
^aupt. — Calm, calmness, ftufye in 93ejug auf eine nor^erge^enbe ober naa> 
folgenbe Unru^e, uon ber 9catur ober Dent ©emfttlje. — Ease, SRutje in bem 
Sinne Don 3tfufce. 

Rest of body or mind ; rest from mental exertion. He generally wrote 
the chapter, or the best part of it, before he went to rest (Scott). Day of 
rest. After the work is done, repose is sweet. The pillow is the place for 
repose. To take repose. The quiet of a neighbourhood is one of its first 
recommendations as a place of residence. A paltry tale-bearer will dis- 
compose the quiet of a whole family (South). The tranquillity of a state 
cannot be preserved unless the authority of the magistrate be upheld. By 
a patient acquiescence under painful events for the present we shall be sure 
to contract a tranquillity of temper (Cumberland). As storms at sea are 
frequently preceded, as well as succeeded, by a dead calm, so political storms 
have likewise their calms (Crabb). Cheerfulness banishes anxious care and 
discontent, soothes and composes the passions, and keeps the soul in a per- 
petual calm (Addison 1 . Refreshment after toil, ease after pain. His soul 
shall dwell at ease (Bible). 

Rest, altengl. reste, ags. rast [§u skr. ra, raflen]; repose, fr. repos, o. lat. 
repositum san, gewafjren]; quiet, o. lat. quies; tranquillity, fr. tranquillite, 
x>. lat. tranquillitas (SBj. ki, liegen]; calm, f. beffinftigen; ease, f. ertcicbtern. 



Sattl: hall, saloon — Hall, eig. „uberbe<fter 9toum", grbfcerer ©aal, 
bfb. in einem dffenttict)en locale: 23ortyatle, $erfammlung8faal. — Saloon, 
©efeUfd)aft8faat, @aIon. 

Judgment-/iaM. Westminster-^aW. A refreshment saloon. The gilded 
saloons in which the first magnates of the realm . . . gave banquets and 
balls (Macaulay). Opera-safoon. 

Hall, altengl. halle, ags. heall, nhd.$aue; saloon, fr. salon, o.salle, au§abd. 
sal, nhd. <2>aal. 

6ad)tt> alter: f. fcnmatt. 

Saft: sap, juice. — Sap, ^flanjenfaft. — Juice, eig. „93rmy, bfb. 
ber burd) ^reffen au§ ^rttrfjten, f^tctfet) u. f. to. geroonnene <Saft. 

The sap ascends in the trees. Birch-juice; cherry -juice. He squeezed 
the juice out of a lemon. 

Sap, altengl. sap, ags. sap, md) Weigand H, 532 entle^nt cm8 lat. sapa [2Ss- 
sap, fliejjen] ; juice, altengl. juyce, auS lat. jus ju, miftt>en]. 

SagCtt*): to say, to tell. — 93eibe fyeifjen fa gen, mit bem Unterfdjieb, 
ba| tell ben SBegriff einer 2Rittf>eilung in fid) fdjliefct unb ba^er einen 
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,3ut)8rer torauSfefct. SefetereS tft bet say ntd)t tmmer bcr ffall. 2flan merfe 
uocf}, bafe bci tell bte ^rdpofttion to nuf)t fteljr, bagegen bet say jtetS, n?enn 
bte *}&Tfon, ber bte 9fttttljetlung rotrb, bcnnit Derbunben tfr. 

Have you told your brother what I said to you. Who says so? 
Say what you think of it. Didn't I say so? Tell me when you have 
come to the end of what you have to say (Asher). Only tell me the truth, 
and I shall be thankful, however unpleasant it may be to hear (id.). Didn't 
I tell you so? 

Say, altengl. saien, ags. secgan [S3, sak, fagen]; tell, altengl. tellen, ags. 
tellan, nhd. ^ten. 

*) gii£>rt man SBorte erjafrfenb an, fo wfifjte man tmmcr say. How is that 
possible? said he. God mid: "let there be light". 

Snmmcl it (f. anfjtiufen u. uerfammetn): to gather, to collect, to glean, 
to treasure, to hoard, to compile. — To gather, etn aflgemetner 3tu§brucf 
fur fammeln; aufammenlefen, jufammenbrtngen. — To collect beutet 
auf etne SluSroafyl (vin: ju etnem ©anjen nevetntgen, etne (2 a mm lung Don 
(£tma§ an leg en. — To glean, Hefyren lefen. — To treasure, al§ etnen 
<Bd\at$ fammelm — To hoard, au§ ©etg auffyaufen: sufammenfcfjarren. 
— To compile, etg. ^ufammenjdfyarren", au§ ©djrtften fammeln: comptltren, 
gufammentragen. 

To gather stones into a heap. The hen calls all her chickens, and 
gathers them under her wings. Such are the particulars which I gathered 
of this village story (Irving). He was observed, after dinner, carefully to 
gtxtker up the remnants left at his table (Lamb's Essays). The antiquarian 
collects coins, the bibliomaniac collects rare books. He sacrificed half 
his life to collect all the learned lumber hat fills the head of an antiquary. 
His contributions to periodicals were afterwards were collected into one 
volume (Melford). To treasure gold or silver. Fancy can combine the ideas 
which memory has treasured (Hawkesworth). The money which the miser 
hoards in his coffers, might feed and clothe hundreds of his brethren who 
are in need. He (Goldsmith) compiled for the use of schools a History of 
Rome (Macaulay). 

Gather, f. emten; collect, u. lat. colligere, collectum [SCS3. sakam mit + lag, 
fammeln]; glean, altengl. glenen, fr glaner, 0. mlat. glana, £>anb toott Slefyren, f. 
Muller, 1, 522; treasure, altengl. ©ubflantiu tresur, fr. tresorauS lat.gr. thesaurus 
Srioavoog; hoard, altengl. horden, ba§ SEBettere f. Muller I, o98; compile, fr. com- 
piler, lat. compilare [3B. spal, abjiefjen]. 

3amnUmttt: collection, compilation, assemblage. — Collection, eig. 
„<2ammlung (ate $anblung)", 6ammlung iiberfjaupt. — Compilation, etg. 
,/#lttnberung", 3u f ommen jtellung au§ frcmben 2Berfen. — Assemblage, 
etg. „ba3, »a§ bem Slnberen gtetcfjt", eine (sammlung, 9$eretntgung toon in 
f tcfj aljnltdien ®ingen. 

The collection of scarce books and curious editions has become a 
passion, which is justly ridiculed under the title of Bibliomania (Crabb). 
And Thomas Sternhold, one of the king's servants, set forth his Psalms, 
being a collection of some of David's Psalms (Strype). Goldsmith's com- 
pilations are widely distinguished from the compilations of ordinary book- 
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makers (Macaulay ). An assemblage of ideas. An agreeable assemblage 
of rural objects, whether in nature or in representation, constitutes a land- 
scape (Crabb). 

Collection, fr. collection, f. fammeln; compilation, o. lat. compilatio 
spal, abjic^cn]; assemblage, d. to assemble, altengl. asserablen, fr. assembler, n. 
spatlat. assimilare sama, gtci*]. 

©auflcr: singer, minstrel, chanter, songster. — Singer, ©anger uber = 
fyaupt. — Minstrel, urfp. „3)ieneT", etn 2Bort be3 fyofyeren ©ttl3 unb ber 
i^oefte: SBarbe (bard). — Chanter, fttrtf>enfanger. — Songster, mtt cinem 
©rab ber SBeracfjtung = singer; bfb. ber ©anger be3 233 a lb e§. 

Street-singer; opera-singer. All mourn the minstreCs harp unstrung 
(Scott). The little songster in his cage. 

Minstrel, altengl. raynstrelle, altfr. monestrel, o. mlat. ministrellas [2Bj. min, 
minbern]; chanter, fr. chantre. o. lat. cantor [$£3. kan, tbnen]; songster, ags. 
sangestre. 

3aucv: sour, acid, tart, acetous (acetosej. — Sour, aflgemetnev 
brua* fur fauer, eig. unb fig. — Acid, fauer unb fjerbe, bfb. bon §rud)ten. 
— Tart, etg. „3errei§enb", roiberlid) fauer. — Acetous, ef fig fauer. 

Sour cider; sour beer; sour milk. A man of a sour temper. The 
Lord Treasurer often looked on me with a sour countenance (Swift). Acid 
fruits. Tart apples. Acetous spirit. 

Sour, altengl. sour, ags. stir; acid, o. lat. acidns unb acetous, o. mlat. ace- 
tosus [S3, ak, jdjarf]; tart, ags. teart, 311 bem ©tomm tear. 

Sonic: column, pillar. — Column, bie (runbe) ©mile in SBejug auf 
ben monumentalen dfyar after; aud) bon 3)tngen, bie bie ©eftalt einer ©aute 
anne^men fbnnen: SBafferfaute, 9iaud)faule. — Pillar, nhd. JffdlaP, bte als 
©ttifce btenenbe ©aule; aud) btlolid). 

Nelson's column. The column of Trajan. A triumphal column. A 
column of air, of water, of smoke. Some of the old Greek columns and 
altars were brought from the ruins of Appollo's temple at Delos (Graham :. 
The Doric or Jonic pillar. The pillars of church or state. The pillars 
of the moral world seem shaken (Bulwer). 

Column, n. lat. columna [93Jj. kal, emporragen]; pillar, altengl. pelar, fr. pilier, 
0. mlat. pilarium. 

SftttmfcUg: dilatory, tardy, tedious. — Dilatory, eig. „aufid)iebenb", 
jur £angfamfett geneigt: jauberfjaft. — Tardy, eig. Jjinsteljenb", fdumig, 
faumfelig tm §anbeln. — Tedious, eig. ,,efel§aft", megen feiner 2angfam= 
feit langroettig, ermttbenb fitr Slnbere. 

To be dilatory in setting about a thing. A dilatory temper is unfit 
for a place of trust (Addison). To be tardy in making up one's accounts. 
You may freely censure him for being tardy in his payments (Arbuthnot). 
A tedious course. A tedious speech. 

Dilatory, lat. dilatorius [©3. tal, tragenl; tardy, e. lat. tardus (2B3. targh, 
3ie$en]; tedious, lat. tsediosus [SJ3. tu, ftro&en.J 
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2rf)ni)CU ; : to injure, to damage, to do harm, to hurt, to prejudice. 
— To injure, Unred)t jufiigcn, etn atlgemeiner StuSbrucf fur fdjaben, fd)a= 
btgen, in pfyr/fijdjer unb moraltfdjer $mftd)t. — To damage, befdjabtgen. — 
To do harm, 3cm. 2Bel)e, <Sd)aben tfyun. — To hurt, eig. „fcerle($en", bem 
SRufe 3em. fdjaben, $bbrud) tfyun. — To prejudice, etg. „25orurtfyetIe 
beibringen", %tm. benadjttyetUgen, <5d)aben uerurfadjen. 

It is barbarous to injure those from whom we have received a kind- 
ness. It is observable of those noxious animals, which have qualities most 
powerful to injure us, that they naturally avoid mankind (Pope). He came 
up to the English admiral and gave him a broadside, with which he killed 
many of his men and damaged the ship (Clarendon). Eain, hail has 
damaged the corn. What hai*m does it do to me? This system before 
the conquest of Bengal might affect the amount of the dividends payable 
to the proprietors, but could do little harm in any other way (Macaulay). 

Injure, fr. injurier, b. lat. injuriari ju, uerbmben]; damage, f. Sftadjtfjeil, 
do, f. madjcn; harm, altengl, harm, ags. hearm, nhd. §orm; hurt, altengl. hurten, 
fr. heurter, na# Diez, „ein in ben Witterfpteten ilblidjeS, au8 granlreicp eingebrad&teS 
2Bott"; prejudice, f. ftadjtbrit. 

*) What does it matter, roa§ fdjabet c8? Politeness is never amiss, §ofltcf)feit 
fefcabet nic (StroaS. 

3ct)ttMirf) 1 uerberbtid)) : hurtful, noxious, noisome, prejudicial. — Hurtful, 
fdjtfbttd) unb nadjtfyetttg fur (to), atfgememer SluSbrucf. — Noxious, ge= 
funb^cttS ftt)dbtt£i) r u. ^flanjen unb £fyieren; aud) fig. — Noisome, fd)dblidj, 
ungefunb, uon SBinben, 3)ttnften unb ftranffjeiten. — Prejudicial, urfp. „ner= 
blenbet Don GstroaS", n ad) tljeiltg, jum <Sd)aben (to). 

Confinement is hurtful to health. Charles II. had great vices, but 
scarce any virtues to correct them; he had in him some vices which were 
less hurtful, which corrected his more hurtful ones (Burnet). Ireland is 
said to be free from every noxious weed and animal. Nature has not 
only produced many noxious and poisonous herbs, but also destructive and 
devouring beasts (Cudworth). There are some insects, particularly among 
the noxious tribes, which are so prolific, that they are not many hours in 
being before they begin to breed (Crabb). Noxious practices, examples. 
A noisome pestilence. Where filth is brought together, there will always 
be noisome smells. The Pontine marshes exhale noisome vapours. All his 
enactments were prejudicial to the welfare of his subjects. It is always 
the custom for one of the young ladies to read, while the others are at 
work; so that the learning of the family is not at all 'prejudicial to its 
manufactures (Addison). 

Hurtful, j. fd?aben; noxious, o. lat. noxius nak, oerberben]; noisome 

beruljt aufaltfr. noisir. lat. nocere mit ber SlbleitungSfilbe some; prejudice, f. 9*adjtt)eil. 

6djft(ett: f. «bfcf>d[cn. 

3rf)0UPC: shame, ignominy, infamy, disgrace. — Shame, nhd. ^djcmi", 
bejetdmet bag ©eftiljl ber Sdjam bet etner fd)Ied)ten (£ad)e: (Sdjam unb 
©djanbe. — Ignominy, eig. „93eraubung be3 guten ^amenS", ber flffent= 
ltdje ©djimpf, 3uftonb ^ r @ n te^rung. — Infamy, eig. „ber ttbte Stttf", 
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hiicft bie fd)anblid)e, niebertriidjtige Ibat auS: 2 tfanbtbat, 2 ctiiint [idifcii. 
— Disgrace, eig. „Ungnabe'" bejeidjnet bte Urfadie ber ©cfyanbe: <S d) an be, 
Sdjanbf led. 

It is a shame to quarrel about it. To my shame I must confess it. 
That will turn to his shame. To get shame by. I take shame to my- 
self that ... It may seem a shame even to speak of them. The ignominy 
of a public punishment is increased by the wickedness of the offender. 
Their generals have been received with honour after their defeat, yours with 
ignominy after conquest (Addison). The infamy of an action. The dis- 
grace and the infamy of his (Ferdinand of Spain) conduct, he endeavoured 
to cover by pretensions to extraordinary piety, and an invariable obedience 
to the injunctions of the Eoman see (Roscoe). Vice is a disgrace to a 
rational being. 

Shame, altengl. shame, ags. sceamu con bem Surjclroort skiman, crrSt&en; 
ignominy, fr. iguominie, n. lat. ignominia [©j. gno, erfenncnl; infamy, fr. infamie, 
0. lat. infamia bha, fprccfcnj ; disgrace, fr. disgrace, o. lat. dis u. gratia [2Bj. 
ghar, fetter feinj. 

8d)livf : sharp, shrewd, keen, pungent, strong, acute, acrid, shrill. — 
Sharp, fd^arf, ber generefle BuSbrucf, eig. unb fig. — Shrewd, urfp. „toerberbt, 
toerfludjt", jefct frf)arf in bem ©inne toon fd>arff id)tig, fetn. — Keen, eig. 
„ftilm, Ijeftig", fd)neibenb, fdjarf, toon ^nfrrumenten, toon bcr tfalte, bem 
SBinbe; aud) toon ber geijtigen ©d)drfe: „fd)netbig". Keen mirb oft ju= 
fammengefefet gebraudjt: keen-edged, keen-eyed, keen-pointed, keen-sighted, 
keen-witted. — Pungent, eig. „jled)enb", beifcenb in $tnfid)t auf ben ©e= 
fdjmad. — Strong, eig. „angefrrena,t", einen ftorfen ©efdjmad Ijabenb: ftarf= 
fdjmecfenb nad) (of). — Acute, etg. „gefd)arft", fd)arf jugeftoitjt; in fig. 
SBebeutung ftarfer at§ sharp. — Acrid, betfjenb, fd)arf toon ®efd)mad\ — 
Shrill, nhd. ,,fd)ria'', fcf)arf ftir ba§ ©e^br. 

A sharp knife; a sharp sound, voice; sharp wind, weather; a sharp 
eye; a sharp sight, hearing. It is not life that is sweet, but death that 
is awful, replied the hag, in a sharp impressive tone (Bulwer). Have the 
courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its sharpest sting 
(Irving). He was of countenance amiable, ... and sharp of wit (Knolles). 
A shrewd man. A shrewd remark, conjecture, wit; shrewd replies, 
retorts. Tou statesmen are so shrewd in forming schemes (Jeffrey). A 
keen razor, lancet. A keen wind. The cold is very keen. A keen look; 
keen features. Keen reproaches. A keen satirist. Pungent radish biting 
infant's tongue (Shenstone). An acute pain. An acute polemic, lawyer. 
Our unassisted sight is not acute enough to discern the minute texture of 
visible objects. Chrysippus, the acutest of all the Stoics, was at first a 
racer (Bentley). Acute arguments. Acrid salts. Hear the shrill whistle 
(Shak.). Let winds be shrill (Byron). 

Sharp, altengl. scharp, ags. scearp [2Bj. skarp, fd&neiben]; shrewd, altengl. 
shrewe, Urfp. tounfel; keen, altengl. kene, ags. cene; pungent, lat. pungens, pungent- 
em Iffij pug, jledjenj; acute, o. lat.acutus [SBj. ak, parf]; acrid, n. lat acer, acris; 
shrill, altengl. shrill, ogt. nbd. fdjrifl. 

6 d)Ottcn: shade, shadow. — Shade, ©djotten, ber ttdjtlofc ffiaum 
(absence of light); aud) fig. — Shadow, ©djatten infofem er burd) fetne 
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ftorm bic ©eftolt beS betreffenben ftbrperS miebergiebt : Scbattenbtlb, 
©djattengefhlt, <Sd)Iagfd)atten; aud) fig. 

A cool, pleasant shade. To sleep, to stand, to walk in the shade of a 
tree. Let us walk in the shade. To cast into the shade, in ben ©fatten 
fieUen, tibertreffen. On your image there rests no shadow of a shade 
(Bulwer). Being frightened at his own shadow, the child insisted on walk- 
ing in the shade (Asher). The mountains began to throw their long blue 
shadows over the valleys (Irving). A shadow of liberty, virtue. Without 
a shadow of proof. To grasp a shadow. To vanish like a shadow. 

Shade, shadow, altengl. schade, schadowe, ags. scead, sceadu, gen. sceaduves, 
Don bcr Burjcl skr. chad, bebeden. 

3(f)tit)Ctt: to esteem, to estimate (to appraise), to value, (mefyr fig. to 
prize), to rate, to appreciate. — To esteem, ^emanb ober @twa§ nacf) bem 
norljanbenen moralifcben SBertlje fdja&en, ad) ten. — To estimate, 
elroa§ abfdjtffcen, neranfcfytagen auf (at), nadj ber guten ober fd)Ied)ten 
Scitc f)in. — To value, eig. „roert^ ben Sertf) beredjnen auf 

(at), 955 c r t ^ bet leg en. — To rate, eig. „bered)nen", eine befttmntte 
(sdjdfcung von @tma§ geben: tariren. — To appreciate, ©nna3 ju tour = 
big en, ju fd)&fcen n? if fen. 

Nothing makes women esteemed by the opposite sex more than 
chastity (Addison). To esteem a man for his uniform integrity. Esteeming 
themselves wise, they become fools. The heirs have estimated the furniture, 
house and land at ten thousand dollars. The property was appraised at 
£ 5000. To estimate the loss or gain of an enterprise. The extent of 
the trade of the Greeks, how highly soever it may have been estimated 
in ancient times, was in proportion to the low condition of their marine 
(Bobertson). The objects we most value, are not always those which really 
are most valuable. I value it at its price. Men value gold above silver. 
If we prize solid happiness, that treasure lies in our breast, and they are 
fools who roam abroad for it. To prize hooks for their contents; to prize 
men for their usefulness to society. We may then be instructed how 
to rate all goods by those which concentre unto felicity (Boyle). After 
having been buffeted about in the world, you will appreciate a good home 
(De Sainte-Claire). You do not appreciate a kindness when it is shown 
you (id.). It requires a peculiar cast of character to appreciate the poetry 
of Wordsworth (Webster). We seldom sufficiently appreciate the advan- 
tages we enjoy (id.). 

Esteem unb estimate, f. Slitung; value, f. 2ld)tung; rate, f. Slbgobe; appreciate, 
fr. apprecier, o. mlat. appretiare fJEBj. par, fefcen]. 

6$attfJ>iel: sight, spectacle, play. — Sight, eig. „@efta)t", Uber^aupt 
£atffeflung fttr ba§ Stuge: ©djauftita*. — Spectacle, eig. ,/anbttcf", etn ben 
©eifi ober ba3 $ev$ anjtefyenbeS, grojjatttgeS ©d)aufpiel. — Play, eig. „©ptel", 
ba§ tiffentttcfye ©djautytet, bramatifd)e Sluffttfyrung. 

They never saw a sight so fair (Spenser). The sea presented a beau- 
tiful spectacle, with the moon's beams on its waves. Mount Vesuvius 
presented a magnificent spectacle on the night of the 6th. June. A narrow 
stream, with Mont Blanc alone towering by its side, would be the grandest 
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spectacle in the world (Bulwer). What a spectacle can be presented to 
the view of the mind so rare, so nearly divine, as a king possessed of ab- 
solute power. To be at the play. He attends every play. 

Sight, f. ©efkfjt; spectacle, fr. spectacle, D. lat. spectaculum [2B$. spak, fpfifcn] ; 
play, altengl. plage, ba3 SSkitere fiefje Muller, H, 216. 

6(f)(MjpUler (f. $tinjtter): actor, player. — Actor, eig. „ber §anbelnbe", 
<2<f)aufpicter nut SBejteljung auf Sfyarafter. — Player, jundcf}fi bcr Spieler, 
fpectefl: ber Scfycwfpieler bon ^rofeffton. 9Kan fagt: a great actor, nic a 
great player, a company of players, after nie a company of actors. 

He was born to be an actor. Cicero is known to have been the in- 
timate friend of Eoscius the actor. Knowles is a capital actw> because 
he does not act at all; and he is an admirable dramatic writer, because 
he has no affectation (Cunningham). Not so fast, says the player; the 
modern actors are as good at least as their authors (Fielding). Hamlet 
says: "Speak the speech I pray you, as I pronounced it to you trippingly 
on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I 
had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines". 

Actor, o. lat. actor [43$. ag, trci6cn]; player, f. <5a?aufpiel. 

SdjCtbc: disc* target, pane, slice. — Disc, etg. „etne runbc $(atte", 
©onnenfdjeibe. — Target, etg. „@tnfaf[ung, SRanb", ©djtejjfdjetbe. — Pane, 
tm altengl. „£ud)lappen", je&t bie ©laSfcfyetbe. — Slice, etg. „3«[ptitterung", 
©cfcibe = ©djnttte (©rot, SButji, u. f. m.). 

The inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, sometimes cross the disc of 
the sun. To hit at the target. Shooting at the target. The panes of 
that shop window are dim. A slice of bacon; a slice of cheese; a slice 
of tread. 

Disc, ags. disc, o. lat. gr. discus dloxog; target, altengl. targe, toon 2 €>eiteu 
in3 ©nglifae gebrungen ; ags. targe, fr. targe, ». and. Zarga ; pane altengl. pane, o. 
lat. pannus [Sj. span, fpamien]; slice, altengl. slice, o. ahd. sclizan. 

Sdjfttteit*). to seem, to appear. — To seem, eig. ^ufammenpaffen, 
gletdjen", fdjetnen, ben Slnfdjein fyaben, &etgt etnen <5d)lujj toon bem Steufeeren 
auf ba3 2Befen an. — To appear, eig. „er|d)etnen", erftcfjtlidj fein, fid) jetgeu, 
bebeutet ba§ iperbortreten be3 2Befen§ tm fceufjeren. 

It seems as if all efforts to reform the bulk of mankind will be found 
inefficient (Crabb). You seem to have grown older. A storm seems to 
be coming. A prince of Italy, it seems, entertained his mistress on a 
great lake (Addison). If the fixed stars were not so distant, they would 
not appear so small to us. That appears to me very singular. Tou 
appear to have misunderstood me (De Sainte-Claire). You must make it 
appear as though you had not seen him (id.). 

Seem, altengl. seemen, ags. sSman, 0. altn. soema; appear, altengl. apperen. 
o. lat. apparere [Sj. par, fdjaffen]. 

*) It looks as if he would really do it, e8 fc^cint, ba& cr e8 ju ©tanbe bringen 
»ttb. It is a likely matter, bie ©a$e fdjeint fi# ju mac&en. 
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Sdjcrj: jest, joke (fun), frolic. — Jest, urfo. „@eberbe", bet mit leid)tem 
©pott uerbunbene ©djerj, gaootyilidj auf Soften eineS flnbeten. — Joke, 
bejetdmet ben angeneljmen geitDertreib, ben man ftd) maty: ©pafj, 2Bifc. — 
Frolic, bie &anblung ber fyctifyTxtijtdt: bet f ct)er j^a fte / poffenartige ©tretcb. 

Can you take a jest? To put a jest upon one. You break jests as 
braggarts do their blades, which, God be thanked, hurt not (Shak.). Do not 
make a jest of his misery. But in these days men of sense make a jest 
of all this grandeur and dignity (Berkeley). The countenance of an old 
school-fellow always brings up the recollection of a thousand pleasant scenes 
and excellent jokes. That's beyond a joke. He carries the joke too far. 
He was evidently the wit of the family, dealing very much in sly jokes 
and inuendos with the ladies (Irving). He has done it for fun. He would 
have been at this frolic once again. 

Jest, altengi jest, u. lat. gestus [ffij. gas, ftdj tragen]; joke, n. lat. jocus, 
(2B. dju, aeiter fetnj; frolic, f. frfltfut 

3d]Ci ^Ijaft (f. frigid)) : facetious, jocular, jocose, droll. — Facetious, 
eig. „gut geftaltet", fdjer^aft, toon 'Jkrfonen unb 3)ingen. — Jocular, f (fjer 5 = 
tnaci)cnb, Don fdjer^aftem %xiqatt. — Jocose, fdjerjltebenb, fpafjlufiig, 
meifknS non }>erfonen. — Droll, unfer bvotttg, pof [trlidr?. 

A facetious companion; a facetious story, reply. I have written 
nothing since I published, except a certain facetious history of John Gilpin 
(Cowper). Pope sometimes condescended to be jocular with servants or 
inferiors (Johnson). The humours and electioneering have for ages past 
afforded to the English satirist and caricaturists a favourite theme of comic 
delineation and of lively jocular remark (The Illustrated London News). 
At different times he appears as serious as a judge, and as jocular as 
a merry-andrew (Spectator). A jocular expression, style. To assume a 
/ocular air. Jocular terms. It is not for anyone to be always jocose. 
A jocose disposition. I had indeed the corporal punishment of what the 
gentlemen of the long robe are pleased jocosely to call mounting the 
rostrum for one hour (Pope). A droll story, fellow. 

Facetious, fr. facetieux, 0. lat. facetus [9S». fa, macfyen]; jocular u. jocose, f. 
erficrj ; droll, f. Miiller, I, 360. 

Zd)?n , icfjutfjtCUt : shy, bashful (fmrfer sheepish), skittish, coy. — 
Shy, allgemeiner HuSbmcf fur jd)eu unb fdfyucbtern, Don -Jkrfonen unb £fjieren. 
— Bashful, eig. „fdjamljaft", blbbe, Derfdjtimt, menfd)enfcf)eu. — Skittish, 
eig. „fdmell bafjin fdffiefjenb", fiufctg unb fcbeu, oon ^ferben. — Coy, eig. 
„rutyig", fd)Ud)tern, f pro be, bfb. oom roeibltajen ©efdjtedfte gebrauri)t. 

A shy bird. Eoes are shy. The horses of the army. . . were no longer 
shy, but would come up to my very feet without starting (Swift). Zoro- 
hayda was shy and timid, smaller than her sisters (Irving). A bashful 
look, air, temper. It is painful to converse with the bashful. He looked 
with an almost bashful kind of modesty, as if he feared the eyes of man 
(Graham). A skittish horse. A coy girl. What make you so coy, my 
daughter? 

Shy, altengi. schei, ags. sceop; bashful, ju fr. abaisser, ugt. Miiller, I., 2; 
skittish, jurildjufiifjren, auf altn. skiotr, metered raabrfdjetntidj ju bem Stamm Don ags. 
sceotan gctjikt; coy, altengi. coi, u. lat. quietus [2Bj. ki, liegen]. 
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Srfjeillilirf) (f. abfd)eulia}): hideous, ghastly, grim, grisly. — Hideous, 
grtifjlicf), greuttd) fur Sluge unb Obx — Ghastly, eig. „geifterafynltd)", 
graufig, entfefelid). — Grim, nhd. „grimmig", non fd)redlid)em $Bti<f. — 
Grisly, bejieljt ftd) auf bic gan&c tyorm unb (jrfdjetnung cincr $erfon ober 
Sad)c: fdjredlid) geftaltet, abfd)eultd) auSfefyenb. 

A hideous monster; a hideous noise. A hideous roar was heard 
several times. A hideous look. A hideous spectacle. This done he set forth 
escorted by a troop of black horsemen of hideous aspect, and clad in 
shining armour (Irving). He smiled in a ghastly manner, and said faintly: 
'It is not yet time"! (Byron). Chastly wounds (Milton). To look grimly. 
Grim- faced. The grim ferryman. My grisly death in sundry shapes 
appears (Pope). 

Hideous, altengl. hidous, fr. hideui, D. alt tV. hide, beffen Urfprung man in bem 
ahd. egidi, 6d)ttdcn fua)t; ghastly, f. anftorrcn; grim, altengl. grim, ags. grimm; 
grisly, altengl. grisli, ags. grislic. 

2rf)t(fcu, fid): To behove (to befit), to become (to suit, to beseem), 
to be fit for, to accommodate one's, self to, to become reconciled to, to 
adapt one's self to. — To behove (to befit), fid) gejiemen, unperfbntid) gc= 
bvaucbt. — To become (to suit), ftd) einer <2ad)e gemafe betragen: fid) fd)i<fen, 
anfteben. — To be fit for, paffen ju (£troa§ unb fiir %tm. — To accom- 
modate one's self to, cig. „fld) angemeffen etnric&ten fur ©tmaS", fid) an = 
bequemen, ftd) fdjiden in. — To become reconciled to, cig. „ftd) roieber 
percinigen ju", f t dr> ergeben in, fid) beftcunben mit. — To adapt one's 
self to, fid) onpaffen, fid) ocrtraut mad)cn mit. 

It behoves us, to be kind to each other (De Sainte-Claire). It will 
befits you to speak thus (id.). Such arrogant behaviour does not become you 
(De Sainte-Claire). That does not suit your condition. It suits him very 
well. He is fit for it. This colour does not suit your face. That is 
not fit for him. The wise man accommodates himself to the times. To 
accommodate one's self to another's humour. To become reconciled to 
afflictions, to circumstances. However little the character of John Bull 
may have suited in the first instance, it has gradually adapted itself to the 
nation. He adapted himself to his altered circumstances. 

• 

Behove, altengl. bihoven ags. heh6fian, nhd. bebufen ; become, altengl. bicumen, 
ags. bicuman, goth. biquiman; bic roeiterc ©egriffSenttmtfctung f. Matzner S5M>. I., 
224 f. ; fit, f. gccignct; accommodate, ». lat. accommodare [ad + mad, recbteS 33er* 
battnifj]: reconcile, o. lat. reconciliare [re + SBj. ka), rufen]; adapt, to. lat. adaptare 
[ad + ©a- ap, fniipfen]. 

6rf)i(ffa( (f. ?oo§): destiny (fortunes), fate, doom (f. 2oo§). — Destiny, 
rig. //& c M c $ un 9"> boS Porgejeidjnete (Sefdud in SBejug auf ©tellung unb 
£eben§meife. — Fate, eig. „©otteTfprud)", ba3 unpermeibltdje (jugefprodjene) 
<Sd)ttffal: S3erljangntfj. 

To fulfil, overcome, follow one's destiny. Nobody can avoid his destiny. 
Every man has his peculiar destiny. It is not permitted us to inquire 
into our future destiny. You, who men's fortunes in their faces read 
(Cowley). Blind fate. You shall share my fate. It is our duty to sub- 
mit to our fate. 
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Destiny, fr. destinee, o. lat. destinare [ffij. sta, fiettcn] ; fate, o. lat. fatum 
[2Bj. bha, fpre^en]. 

®d)iff (f. fto^i): ship, vessel — Ship, ©runbbegtiff: „©efa&, ©erdtb", 
jebeS feeturfyige ©djiff; bfb. ba§ bretmafHge ©c&jff. — Vessel, cig. „fleine3 
©efajj", fommt meiften^ nur in 3uiammen|efcungen Dor; g a fy T j eU g. 

Is not that a fine strong ship. Ship of the line. Merchant-vesseJ; 
B&ilwg-vessel ; tr&ding-vessel. Look-out vessels. 

Ship, altengl. schip, ags. scip, goth. skip: vessel, altengl. vessel, altfr. vessel, 
fr. vaisseau, x>, lat. vascelluin [SBj. vas, umfjuuen]. 

Sdjfaf: sleep, doze (afmUcf) nap, snooze). — Sleep, ®d)taf uberfyauyt. 

— Doze, eig. „3RUbtgfett", ba3 3d)lafd)en. 

He fell into a fast sleep, which detained him in that place until it 
was almost night (Bunyan). The one side resembles Cerberus barking for 
a sop. The other resembles him when, after he has received it, he wraps 
himself up in his own warm skin a enjoys a comfortable doze (Knox, 
Essays). To take a snooze. To take nap (2ttittag3vub,e fatten). 

Sleep, altengl. sleep, ags. slaep, goth. sleps; doze, o. altn. das, 2Kiit>igfeit. 

3d)lajl'ifl (f. trdge) : sleepy, drowsy, dozy, nappy, comatose, lethargic. 

— Sleepy, fdSldfttg, miibe. — Drowsy, fd)(aftxunfen unb fcbjtafmufctg. 

— Dozy, f. ©d)laf. — Nappy, fdjltifrig, in §otge *>on beraufd)enben ®etranfen. 

— Comatose unb lethargic, finb uorjugroeife mebtctntfdje SluSbriitfe, gebraucbt 
fur franfyiften ©d)laf: f d)laf f ucf^tig. 

It is natural to be sleepy at the hour we are accustomed to retire 
to rest (Crabb). However wide awake they may have been before they 
entered that sleepy region, they are, sure in a little time, to inhale the 
witching influence of the air (Irving). A drowsy, dreamy influence seems 
to hang over the land, and to pervade the very atmosphere (id ). I sleep 
when I am drowsy, and tend to no man's business (Shak.). To feel nappy. 
Comatose or lethargic state. Comatose fever. 

Sleeply, f. (gdjlaf; drowsy, d. to drowse, ags. drusan, tangfam fein, ogt. nhd. 
brufcn, brufeln; dozy, f. €>d}laf; nappy, ». to nap, altengl. nappen, ags. hnappian, 
fcfclummern, ngt. nhd. einnippen; comatose, juriicfjufityren auf gr. xotudv [Sj. ci, 
litgcn]; lethargic, fr. lethargique, lat. lethargicus, gr. Xrj&aeyixds. 

§ri)(agCtt*) (f. bcficgen): to beat, to strike, to smite, to thrash, to buffet, 
to thump, to pommel. — To beat (trans, u. intr.), oon roteoerljolten ©d)ltfgen: 
1) jdjtagen, urn ^em. roer) ju tbun; 2) f<f)lagen, urn etnen fttang l;erPorsu= 
bringen; 3) fdjlagen, jut ©earbeitung. — To strike, nhd. „ftretcf)en", Don bem 
glibjen etneS ©d)tage§ (Streid)3), mBglidVrrDetfe aud) unabfufylid) fd)Iagen; 
fcfjlagen narf) (at); bann Don ber Utjr, bem SBlifee unb s #ra'gen Don Sttun^en. 

— To smite, %tm. mtt ber ffcmft, £anb, ober etner SBaffe jd)lagen*, fig. intrans. 
nom ©eroiffen. — To thrash, nhd. „brefd)en", 3em. ptiigeln, fam. burdjgerben. 

— To buffet, nhd. munbcrrtUd) „buffen", mit ber $aujt fdjtagen. — To thump, 
em Dulgorer 9(u3btucf: fnuffen, unfer bum fen. — To pommel, urfp. „mit 
einem Segenfnopf fcbfogen", mtrb befonberS Don ben ©djutfnaben unlet ftd) ge= 
braudjt: roinbelroeid) fd>logen. 
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He was beaten black and blue. To beat somebody to jelly. The 
child was beaten by the schoolmistress. To beat the drum. To beat 
gold. My heart beats. His pulse was beating quickly. The clock strikes 
twelve. To strike dollars, sovereigns. He struck at me. I cannot strike 
at wretched Kernes, whose arms are hired to bear their staves (Shak.). The 
thunder struck the house. To smite one with the fist, with a rod, a stone. ' 
Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also 
(Bible). His conscience smites him. Then did they spit in his face and 
buffeted him (Bible). 

Beat, altengl. beaten, ags. beaten, altn. baota; strike, altengl. striken, ags. 
strican; thrash, altengl. threshen, ags. brescan, goth. priskan; buffet, altengl. 
buffeten, altfr. buffeter; thump, tin onotnatopoettfdjcS 2Bort; pommel, altengl. 
pommel, to. lat. pomum, gefortntet tnopf. 

*) He takes after his mother, cr fcfitfigt nad) fcincr Gutter. He has been 
dubbed knight, cr if* jum Witter gestagen worben. That is not at all in my way, 
ba3 fdltdgt m<t)t in mcin %a<f). They engaged hand to hand, fie falugen fia? 2Kann 
gcgen 2ttann. 

2ri)(rtttflC* * serpent, snake. — Serpent, tft, ttetl ba3 fried) enbe Sbjer, 
bet 9?ame fttr bie ganje ©pecie§. — Snake, bcr gewofynlidje 2tu§bru<f fiit 
©flange, bfb. bie gifttge, tUdftfcfa ©flange. 

Every body has heard of St. Patrick, and how he bothered the vermin 
of Ireland, and drove all manner of venomous things out of the land into 
the sea. But there was an old serpent too cunning to be talked out of 
the country and drown himself. Now the serpent was more subtle than 
any beast of the field which the Lord God had made (Bible). The boa- 
constrictor, a snake of America, crushes the bones of large animals, and 
afterwards swallows them whole. In the damp and gloomy forests of Guiana 
are found some of the largest snakes as yet discovered. 

Serpent, fr. serpent, o. lat. serpens [&$. sar-p, fjiipfen]; snake, altengl. snace, 
ags. snaca. 

*) He has nourished a viper in his bosom, cr Jjat cine ©djtange in fetnem ©ufen 
gcnfifjrt. 

3rf)lanf : f. mager. 

3d)Icrf)t i«bt>.): ill, badly, wicked (f. DoSfaft). — III, fd)tecf)t, un»oa= 
fommen in 9iU<ffid)t ber ©igcnfdiaften; bfb. in 3uf<mimenfefeungen. — Badly, 
fdjltmm, ubel in SSejug auf i>anblungen. 

He is ill able to sustain this burden. This is an iW-judged scheme. An 
i/Z-contrived measure. It will turn out badly. He will come badly off 
for that. Not at all bad. It has been badly done. You have behaved 
very badly to him. 

Ill, altengl. ille, D. bent ffanbtnanifc&en illr; nadj Grimm jfg. au§ ags. yflc ; badly, 
altengl. badde, ba§ ®citcre f. Mtiller, I., 41. 

Sdjliegett*) (f. Gmbe u. Slbfcfrtufe): to close, to shut, to lock. — To 
close, etwaS jumad^cn, xoa$ offen ftonb: fdjlieften; reflejiu ftdj fd)liejjen Don 
SBunben, 33(umcn u. f. m.; ami) fig. (f. @nbe). — To shut, etg. „abroeljren", 
brUcft cm boHjtdnbtgcrcS (sdjltefeen au§, al§ to close: feft, bollig jumadjenj 
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Qurf) reflerio. — To lock, gumac^en, baft man nttfjt bajufommcn fann: »er= 
fdjltefjen, jufd)lie§en. 

To close the door, the window, the eyes. The petals of the flower 
were closing. What deep wounds ever closed without a scar? (Byron). 
To shut a gate. To s?mt the ports of a kingdom by a blockade. The 
door shuts hard. The doors are locked at ten o'clock. 

Close. f. Snbc ; shut, altengl. shutten, ags. scuttau ; lock, altengl. locken, ags. 
al8 ftorfeS 3«itroort lucan, goth. lukan, mhd. luchen. 

*) In as much, however, as the word close is simply the Latin equivalent of 
shut, there are numberless cases in which the words may be used indiscriminately. 
But, like most cases of this kind, the Saxon is the commoner term for physical and 
commou. close for metaphysical and secondary, processes of termination. "He closed 
his discourse by shutting his book" (Smith). 

Sdllttfe: f. @nbe, Slbfd)lu§. 

Sdjmcdeit*): to taste, to savour of (mefyr poetijd) to smack) to relish. 
— To taste, eig. „uneber(mlt betityren", cin aflgemeiner SluSbrucf fur jdjmecfen, 
f often, eig. u. fig. — To savour of, roirb mctflenS fig. gebrauojt: etnen %n= 
ftrtd) fjaben Don, bulg. riedjen nad). — To relish, cig. „mtt 2Bof)lgefatIen 
lecfen", gut fdjmerfen, bent ©aumen beljagen. 

To taste bitter. It tastes like a chip in porridge. This butter tastes 
of the cask. The cherries taste of I know not what. This savours of 
heresy. She placed certain restrictions on their intercourse, which also 
savottred of mystery (Scott). I have rejected everything that savours of 
party (Addison). This smacks of atheism. Smacking of every sin (Shak.). 
I relish this meat. 

Taste, f. $efa?ma£f; ebenfo savour unb relish. 

*) How do you like this wine, wic fc&mecft ^Ijnen biefer Scin? I have no 
appetite to day, e§ mitt mir beute gar ni(t>t fcfimccfen. 

3d)mctd)CiCt (f. fid) etnfcfymetcfjeln): flattery, adulation. — Flattery, nhd. 
,,008 ftlattiren", ba3 <SdE)mei(f)eln uberfyaupt. ©benfo to flatter. — Adulation, 
etg. „ba§ fd)meid)etnbe Slnfdjmiegen", ba3 frtedjenbe <sd)meid)eln be§ 2Wenfd)en 
gegen 5Wenfd)en: ©peidjettecferei. 

Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a present (Bambler). Flattery 
now a-days gets friends (Ainsworth). Imitation is a kind of artless flattery, 
and mightily favours the principle of self-love (Spectator). Others he flattered 
by asking their advice (Prescott). I feel myself flattered by it The painter 
has flattered him. Evan Dhu, on his part, was obviously flattered with the 
attention of Waverley (Scott). I flattered him on his wit. The servile and 
excessive adulation of the senate soon convinced Tiberius that the Boman 
spirits had suffered a total change under Augustus (Cumberland). 

Flattery, fr. flattery, toabrfcfjeuilicf) o. altu. fladra, burcn ©cbmeid&eteten toufcnen; 
»gt. iibrigeng Muller, I., 442; adulation, fr. adulation, 0. lat. adulatio [2Bj. var, 
njtnbcn]. 

SdjmoUent to be sulky (to sulk), to pout. — To be sulky, etg. „trage 
fein", 6ei ttbler 2aune fein: fdjjmoUen, tro&en. — To pout, eig. „bie ttppen 
aufmerfen", mauten. 

r 
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Why are you sulky? A pouting fellow. To pout one's lips. 

Sulky, gc&t jurUrf ouf ags. asvolcen, rrfige; ogl. Muller, II., 497; pout, altengl. 
pouten; bag SBeitcu f. Muller, II., 233. 

3rf)liuirfcit l to adorn, to ornament, to decorate, to embellish (to beautify), 
to deck. — To adorn, eig. „$u irgenb etnem $vot& fyerricfyen", \ m ft d e n , 
jieren, eig. u. fig. — To ornament, berjieren, meifienS in eig. ©inne 
gebraudjt. — To decorate, mit aufcerlidjem &\txat Deifetyen: aufpufeen; bei 
guten Scfyriftftelievn nut im etg. Sinne gebraucfyltd). — To embellish, Der = 
\ d) b" n c r n , eig. u. fig. — To deck, ctg. „becfen, bebecfen", f^miicfcnb bc = 
beef en, non ber Watur. 

The galleries which are numerous and very large, are adorned with 
jars of flowers and porcelain dishes of fruit of all sorts (Montague). I have 
adorned my room with some engravings. This student is adorned with 
many other qualities, upon which at present I shall not further enlarge 
(Swift). Her hair was adorned with jewels. To ornament with wreaths 
of flowers. To decorate with carving, gilding. To decorate an edifice. 
To decorate I lawn with flowers. And while they thus formed a little 
concert my wife and I would stroll down the sloping field that was em- 
bellished with blue-bells and centaury (Goldsmith). The book is em- 
bellished with woodcuts. Let us take facts from plain people, and from 
such as have not either ambition or capacity to embellish their narrations 
with any beauties of imagination (Steele). In summer the trees are decked 
with verdure. The dew with spangles decked the ground (Dryden). 

Adorn, fr. adorner, o. lat. adornare [Sj. var, becfcnl; ornament, o. berfelben 
©j.; decorate, f. Slnflanb; embellish, fr. embellir, u. lat. bellus [du, etjren]; deck, 
o. bcr ffij. stag, becfen. 

SdjmtltM a) etg.: dirty (fidrfer nasty), squalid, sluttish. — Dirty, 
fdjmu&tg, ©egenfafc: clean. — Squalid, etg. „fiarrenb", frrofcenb Don 
6d)mu&: fd)tntertg. — Sluttish, Don efelf)after Unretnlttyett fur ba§ ofttlje= 
tifdje ©efttfyl, fdjlumptg, fauifcrj, Don ^erfonen. 

b) fig.: foul, smutty, filthy, obscene. — Foul, urfp. „Derbotben, unrein", 
fdpnufctg, gemein, unjttdjttg, Don SReben, ©eflnnungen u. §anbtungen. 
— Smutty, etg. „raud)erig" jote tt % oft, unfit t f am. — Filthy, u nf I a t f> tg, 
Don <©itten, ©egenfafc: pure. — Obscene, eig. „fottytg", fd)(ttpfrig, ob = 
fctfn, anflofeig fUr ba3 moralise ©efa&t. 

Dirty hands; dirty water. To be exeedingly dirty. It was better 
that the rude inhabitant of the North should visit Italy and the East as a 
pilgrim than that he should never see anything but those squalid cabins 
and uncleared woods amidst which he was born (Macaulay). These squalid 
dens, which are the reproach of large capitals . . . (id.). A sluttish woman, 
fellow, lad. Foul words. A foul deed or action, a foul dealing. It is a 
foul business. The smutty joke, ridiculously lewd (Smollet) A filthy sort 
of folk. I think it a filthy action. Obscene language; obscene pictures. 

Dirty, ». dirt, altengl. drite, altn. dritr, ugt. nhd. brctf; squalid, lat. squalidus 
[ffi*. skal, rauf) fein]; sluttish, f. Muller, II., 410; foul, altengl. foule, ags. ful, 
goth. fuls, nhd. faul; smutty, f. Muller, II., 416; filthy, o. filth, altengl. fulde, 
ags. fyld; obscene, lat. obscenus [2B$. kun, fiinfen]. 
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SdjIielDCtt*); to cut, to carve. — To cut, eig. „fied)en", allgemetner 
SluSbrucf f iir f cfy n e i b e n , a b f d) n e i b c n , jerfcfynetben. — To carve , nhd. 
„fcrben" ein Sort ber ©raDeur= unb §ol$fd)netbefunjt : fdmifcen, au§fd)netben; 
im intranfittoen Sinne: Dorfd)netben, trand)tren. 

To cut the hair; to cut the nails. To cut small. To cut one's 
finger; to cut slices of bread. This cuts me to the quick. This knife cuts 
very well. To carve in wood. To carve for all the guests. An angel 
carved in stone. 

Cut, altengl. cutten, n>af)rfcDdnticp d. altn.cuta, fiedjen; carve, alteogl. kerven, 
ags. ceorfan. 

*) He made faces at me, cr fat mir ein ®efidjt gefdmitten. Ho will be sadly 
disappointed, er roirb fid) fdjneiDen. He is the very image of his father, er ip fcincm 
33ater toic ouS bem ®efid}t gefdjnitten. 

3d)ticU (!• bereit): quick, swift, fleet (f. fliicfjtig), fast, speedy, expeditious, 
rapid. — Quick, eig. „tebenbig", em aflgememer ^uSbrucf fUr fdjnctl, rafd); 
©egenfafc: slow. — Swift, bebeutet einc rafefje unb tebljafte 93eroegung: ge = 
fdjtoinbe, oft = quick. — Fast, nhd. „feft", fd)ne(t in feincr 33etoegung 
unb £()<ittgfeit. — Speedy, bebeutet bie ©dmelltgfeit, bie auS ©nergie rafd) 
aufS 3tel loSgefyt: f djnelf unb eitig, ©egenfafc: dilatory. — Expeditious, 
eig. „md)t oerioirfelt", fdptell unb tfyattg in ber SfoSfityrung einer Saay. — 
Rapid, eig. „reif$enb", $u fd)nell (very swift or quick), unfer „ra[enb fcnnell", 
eig. u. fig. 

A quick pace, march; a quick answer. To be quick in one's repartees. 
Go and return quick! I will be quick about it. My friend passed me so 
quickly that I did not recognize him. A swift motion, horse; swift- footed; 
swift-winged. As swift as an arrow from a bow. To go a swift pace. 
Saul and Jonathan were swifter than eagles. Be swift to hear, slow to 
speak. A fast horse. To go, ride, speak, write fast. A speedy flight. On 
speedy foot. An expeditious messenger. A rapid stream, whirlwind. Time 
goes on with a rapid flight. A rapid growth, improvement; a rapid recur- 
rence, a rapid succession. 

Quick, altengl. quick, ags. cvic, goth. qvius; swift, altengl. swift, ags. svift, 
o. altn. svifa; speedy u. expeditious, f. (Site; fast, \. fefl. 

3cfjdtt*); fine, beautiful (poettfd) beauteous), handsome, pretty, nice, 
fair. — Fine, eig. „DolIenbet", bejei^net ba3 ©benmajj ber §ormen: ton 
Stgur fditfn, ftattlid). — Beautiful, dftfyetifd) fdjon, Don loeibttcfyen ^er= 
fonen, unb con Sacfym: gefcfpnacfootL — Handsome, eig. „f)anb(ioV, fdrper = 
Ucfy roofjlgeftaltet, loefentlirf) Don mannlicfjer ©d)bju>it; Don <5ad)en: 
fyarmonifd); aud) Don ber fittltd)en 9lujfiil)rung, too jd)b*n = roacfer if* (a 
handsome behaviour); handsome i)t UbrigenS nur bet fidjtbaren 2)ingen 
ju gebraucfyen; man fann ntd)t jagen: handsome music. — Pretty, fyttbfd), 
niebUd), jterlid); oom 3)ianne nur im Derad)t(id)en <5inne gebraudjt. — Nice, 
roirb in ber UmgangSform fyaufig fur beautiful gebraud)t: a nice morning, a 
nice day, a nice girl. — Fair, urfp. „retn, fyeU, tiax", ift in ber ©»rad)e ber 
4>oefic unb mo man ftd) ibj na&ert = handsome unb beautiful, in ber fxo\a 
|d)bn = freunblid), Doin Setter. 
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A fine girl; a fine horse; a fine garden, room, house. Have we not 
a fine map? The display of an army drawn up in battle array, affords a 
fine spectacle. A beautiful woman, palace, church. A really beautiful 
figure is a rarity in nature. Our journey hither was through the most 
beautiful part of the finest country in the world . . . (Gray). She dresses 
beautifully. He was the handsomest man I think I have ever seen. The 
town (Dresden) is the neatest I have seen in Germany; most of the houses 
are new built; the elector's palace is very handsome (Montague). A pretty 
comedy, cottage, chapel; a pretty face, flower. He plays on the flute 
prettily. Fair weather. 

Fine, {. fctn; beautiful, fr. beau, d. lat. bellus [2Bj. du, efjten]; handsome, 
altengi. handsam, tnunbartlid} nhd. IjanMam; pretty, altengi prati, ags. pratig; nice, 
\. fcin; fair, altengi. fair, ags. faegr, goth. fagrs. 

*)Sin f(f)6ncr Sown: a fine tree (filr eincn «8artentiebfjaber); a beautiful tree (fiit 
ctuen Staler) ; a handsome tree infofern er „blo$ eincn gutcu tetoratincn (fcffett" macbt. 
That's a pretty thing indeed! 2)a8 ift eine fefcone Sadje! There I fared badly, ta 
bin id) fd)i)n aitgefommen. He is at a fine pass! (Er tfl fd)5n baran! 

2d)rciOcv: writer, clerk, amanuensis. — Writer, ©djretber, meijl mtt 
abfjangtgem ®enhh>. — Clerk, eig. „ber ©eifittay, Hbfdjrcibet auf eimm 
Slmte, (Somptotr, bci eincm fcboofaten; aud) eommiS. — Amanuensis, <3efretat, 
flopift. 

The writer of this letter. This clerk is so miserably paid that he 
can scarcely subsist without incurring debt. 

Writer, altengi. writer, o. ags. vritan, ogt nhd. xifeen, rci&cn; clerk, j. ©eifl» 
liefer ; amanuensis, lat. amanuensis man, meffen]. 

S^reiett: f. ©ef<fcret. 

Shrift: writing, writ, Scripture. — Writing, 1) gefc^rtebene obcr 
gcbrucfte ©adrift: 2) ®d)riftmerf. — Writ, ein ©adrift fx ticf: Otbte, 8le= 
fcrtpt. — Scripture, bic fyeiltge ©adrift. 

He can yet read the smallest writing without spectacles. Anyone, 
the least acquainted with Voltaire's writings, would know how little he was 
of an Atheist. The Governor-General and all the members of the Council were 
served with writs, calling on them to appear before the King's justices . . . 
(Macaulay). A writ of capias. A writ of execution, of injunction, of return, 
of summons. There is not any notion that a man ought to do or forbear, 
but the Scripture will give him a clear precept or prohibition for it (South). 

Writing u. writ, o. to write, ags. vritan, altn, rita, rifecn; Scripture, D. lat. 
scriptura [S3, skrabh, graben]. 

3rf)Vitt: pace, step. — Pace, cig. „bie SluSfpreijung bcr gufje betm 
@el)en", bcr ©djtttt alS Sdngenmafc (a measured step). — Step, ber 
<Sd)titt an fid), ber £rttt; aud) fig. 

To walk at a good pace. At what pace? To go a slow pace. A 
thousand paces was the Boman measurement for a mile. When he had 
entered the room three paces, he stood still. A short, long step. To make 
a step in the right direction. To know a person by his step. They all 
affect a little soft lisp, and a pretty pitty-pat step (Montague). Something 
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timid and cautious in her step, led you to suspect she was blind (Bulwerj. 
To do anything step by step. To take a bold step. Time treads with 
such noiseless steps, that the progress he makes is imperceptible. She 
entered with a stately and decided step, and made a profound reverence to 
Mohamed (Alhambra). To take the recess step. Every step in the pro- 
gression of existence, changes our position with respect to the things about 
us (Johnson). 

Pace, altengl pace, o. lat. passus [2B$. spa, fpannen]; step, altengi. steppe, 
ags. staep, nhd. ©tapfcn. 

@d)tttt>: debt, guilt, fault. — Debt, eig. „ba3, roa§ man fd)ulbig tfr", 
©etbfdmlb, ©cf>uIbpoft. — Guilt, cig. „Mbbujje fur eine 93eteibigung", 
©d)ulb al§ Seroufetfetn be§ Unted)t3. ®egcnfafe: merit. — Fault, <5d)utb alS 
Seller, Sergei) en unb rotrfenbe Utfadje ba$u. 

I have come to pay my debt. To contract debts. His debts amount 
to a heavy sum, and will yet ruin him (Asher). An involuntary act, says 
Blackstone, as it has no claim to merit, so neither can it induce any guilt. 
To me, his guilt seemed unmistakeable (Asher). To be in fault. It is his 
own fault. Whose fault is it? It was the general's fault that the soldiers 
were not better provided for during the campaign (Asher). 

Debt, D. lat. debitum judebere (SB*, kap, tja6enl; guilt, altengl. gilt, ags. gylt, 
ju goth. gildan; »gt. nhd. ®illte = Sufie; fault, f. getter. 

Sd) tiler (f. Stronger): scholar, pupil, disciple. — Scholar, eig. ^ur 
©djule ger)8rtg," ©d)ttler unb <S<f)uletht ol§ 2ernenbe. — Pupil, cig. „ein 
fletner Jfrtabe ober 2Habcr)en", ©djtttet atS 3^9^«g. — Disciple, cig. „bet 
fcrnenbe", 3«nger, Stnr)anger etneS SBcijen ober ©elef)tten, etnet SRifyung 
ober ?er)re. 

A bright scholar. The Romans confessed themselves the disciples of 
the Greeks. An obedient pupil. Your sister Jane is a clever girl, but 
she does not yet belong to our best pupils. Weekly examinations are held 
in every class; and those pupils only who have regularly attended these 
examinations will be admitted to contend for honours at the close of the 
session (University of London). The master who strikes his pupil hastily 
is oftener impelled by the force of passion than of conviction (Crabb). We 
are not the disciples of Voltaire (Burke). The disciples of Plato. 

Scholar, f. ©ctefjrfamteit ; pupil, fr. pupille u. lat. pupillus [2Bj. pu, jcugen]; 
disciple, fr. disciple, 0. lat. discipulus [2B$. dak, jeigcn]. 

SdjtOOdj*): weak, feeble, infirm, faint, frail. — Weak, nhd. „roeiay, 
ganj unferem jdjmad) entfprecbenb. ©egenfafc: strong. — Feeble, fikper= 
ltd) fcfyroady, im bilbttajen @tnnc meifienS nut non SMdjiern gebraudjt. — 
Infirm, eig. „nid)t fejV', alterSfcrjtnad), fiect). — Faint, eig. „ficr) berjteflenb, 
1) f ct)tDact> unb matt nor unb burd) (with) ©tmaS; 2) fig. rocnig $raft= 
mtrfung aufjevnb, bon ber ©limine, ben £8nen: a faint voice, sound, image; 
bann mentg $raft in fid) Ijabenb, faint efforts; faint resistance. — Frail, eig. 
^erbrecrjliay', mo tali fd) fdjroacf), fd)road) bon <£ntfd)tiejjung. 

A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man (Shak.). A weak timber, 
bridge, rope; the weak stalk of a plant; a weak fortress, barrier, fence. A 
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weak king, magistrate. To think everything disputable is a proof of weak 
mind and a captious temper (Beattie). Weak resolutions. A weak sense 
of honour or of duty. A weak government or state. Weak as she was, 
she raised herself from tho sofa, and crept gently along the floor till she 
came to him, and sank in his arm (Bulwer). A feeble child. A feeble 
colour; a feeble motion. A lady's feeble voice (Shak.). Every man must 
naturally look forward to a time when he will become old and infirm 
(Graham). At a time of life when most men are infirm and ailing, he 
performs all the ordinary duties of life with the energy and vigour of 
youth (id.). Faint with fatigue, hunger, or thirst When I reached the 
glen I was faint with weariness. He begged me to convey him to some 
tavern, where he might send for a surgeon, being, as he said, faint with 
loss of blood (Fielding). Man is frail } and prone to evil (Taylor). Man is 
a frail creature. 

Weak, altengl. weik, ags. vac; feeble, altengl. feble, fr. faible, ». lat. flebilis 
[9Sh. bhla, fliefjen]; infirm, d. lat. infirmus [2Bj. dhar, fjalten]; frail, altfr. fraile, 
o. lat. fragilis [©3. bhrag, brcd)cn]. 

*) They got upon his weak side, fie gtiffen iljn an fctncr fdjroacfyen ©eitc an. 
She fainted away, cS wurbe u)r fd?»a$. 

Srfjiunufcit (|*. manfen): to fluctuate, to waver, to vacillate, to scruple. 
— To fluctuate, eig. „mogen, maUen", toon ^erfonen: in bcr SBafyt non (£t»a§ 
fcf)ttxmfen: fdjmeben jmifdjen (between); bfb. b. ^reife obcr 2BertI)e: plb'felid) 
jinfen u. fie t gen (to fluctuate at... to... — To waver, ©runbbebeutung: 
„ftd) fjtn unb fyerbemegen", unbefttmmt, roanfelmut^tg fein in (in), nur con 
i^erfonen. — To vacillate, eig. „§m unb fjerroacfeln", unentfdjloffen fein. 
Biemltd) gteidjbebeutenb mit to waver. — To scruple, eig. „fpifc fein wie ein 
Stein", SBebenfen tragen, entmeber mit bem Snfinitin ober ber s £rapofttion 
at berbunben. 

To fluctuate between opinions; to fluctuate between delusive hopes and 
ridiculous fear. The funds fluctuate with the events of the day. The 
value of a book that is out of print is fluctuating and uncertain (Crabb). 
To waver in one's opinion, in faith. He wavered in his mind between 
going or staying. Between right or wrong never waver a moment. We 
are often over-precise, scrupling to say or do those things which lawfully 
we may (Puller). Men scruple at the lawfuluess of set form of divine wor- 
ship (South). 

Fluctuate, 0. lat. fluctuare [ffij. bhlu, fliefjen]; waver, altengl. waveren, o. 
altn. vafra; vacillate 0. lat. vacillare vak, fawanfen]; scruple, f. ©emiffenSbiffe. 

6djtt»aftctt: |. fliatfaen. 

edjtlJCi&jam (f. Devf^toffett): silent, taciturn. — Silent, eig. „fo>eigenb", 
beaeidmet ba§ ©d)toeigen al§ einen blog temporaren 3ufianb: jettroeilig 
fdjroetgfam, fHU. ©benfo silence. — Taciturn, bejetd^net ba§ ©djroetgen 
al3 fyabttuelle ©tgenfdjaft: fcfyroeigfeUg, berfcf)loffen. ©benfo taciturnity. 

You are very silent to-day. Harley was remarkably silent in her presence 
(Man of feeling). Ulysses, he adds, was the most eloquent and the most 
silent of men (Broome). When they are alone in the room, they are always 
quite silent. Englishmen are in general taciturn and reserved. The cause 
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of Addison's taciturnity was a natural diffidence in the company of strangers 
v (Knox). 

Silent, o. lat. silens [2Bj. sil, ftifiroeigen] ; taciturn, ». lat. taciturnus [ffij. tak, 
rufjig fein]. 

3djlt>cm: swine, hog, pig. — Swine, ^at bcfonberS follcfttue 93e= 
beutung: ©djmcine. — Hog, ba§ gtofje &afymc, gefctjnittene ©d)mein. — Pig, 
cig. ,$erfel", ifi je^t bic ttbticf)fie SSenennung be3 ©dbroeineS ubcrljaupt. 

The flesh of oxen is called beef, that of calves veal, that of sheep 
mutton, and that of swine pork. The smith has an ox, and three fat pigs. 

Swine, altengJ. swin, ags. svin, goth. svein [2Bj. su, jcugen]; bog, altengl. 
hogge, au3 kelt. hoch; pig, altengl. pigge, Urjp. buntel. 

2cf}luclttcu : to revel, to riot, to gluttonize. — To revel, mirb im cig. 
u. btlbt. 8tnne gebraudjt: jd) rod gen, jubcln, fdmiaufen, fam. uerjubeln. — 
To riot, fommt nur im eig. Sinnc nor: prof fen. — To gluttonize, cig. 
„DCTfd)ltngen", bejetdjnet ba§ f)od)frc Uebermaft be3 ©djroetgenS: fd) lent men. 

He revelled with his family for a whole fortnight on the profits of his 
two nights' work, after which he was as poor as ever (Irving). All fill us 
with mute but exquisite enjoyment, and we revel in the luxury of mere 
sensation. To revel in sensuality. 

Revel, j. (Mage; riot, f.aufflanb; gluttonize, t>. lat. glutire [SBj.gal, fcbtingen]. 

@d)U)CV*) (f- 53ebeutung u. ©etoid)t): heavy, difficult, arduous, hard. — 
Heavy, f Arcer rot eg enb. ®egenfafe: light. — Difficult, farmer auSfttfytbar. 
©egenjafc: easy. — Arduous, cig. „jlett", ijt cin ftdrfcret 23cgriff, al3 difficult; 
e3 bejeidjnet ba§ Sdjroere, roetdjeS an ba3 Unmogltcfye grenjt : ungemein 
febroiertg. — Hard, nhd. fyart, mufjfam farmer, unb febroet $u ertragen: 
b x U d c n b. 

Iron is very heavy. Gold is tho heaviest of the precious metals. It 
is difficult in the eyes of this people. As Swift's years increased, his fits 
of giddiness and deafness grew more frequent, and his deafness made con- 
versation difficult (Johnson). The first part of your composition is not so 
difficult as the second. Yet the task, though arduous, seemed to me worth 
attempting . . . (Bulwer). An arduous employment, enterprise, duty. There 
are many passages in classical writers which are hard to be understood 
by the learned (Crabb). A disease hard to cure. A hard lot; hard times; 
hard conditions, terms. 

Heavy, altengl. hevi, ags hefig, to. altn. hofgr; difficult, D. lat. difficilis [dis + 
2B*.fa, tfmnj; arduous, o. lat. arduus[S$. ardh, erfjeben]; hard, altengl. hard, ags. 
heard, goth. hardus. 

*) That is too luxrd for me, ba§ ift mit ju fd>toer. 'Tis hard to say, e8 ift 
fdjraer 3U fagen. We shall have warm work, roir roerben cine fcfroere Arbeit betommen. 
He has made large sums of money, er bat fcbrocreS ©elb nerbicnt. It is very diffi- 
cult to get on with him, eg ift febtoet mit iimt fertig 3U merbeit. 

Sd)tuerfaUifl: f. l?tump. 

2d)luit>Cli: to sweat, to perspire. — To sweat (trans, u. intrans.), 
fidjtbaren, biSroeilen [ogar ubelriedjenben 6d)roeijj Dergtejjen. — To 
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perspire (intrans.), cig. „ttberaa at&men", if* bo§ fetnere ©ort, unmerflt^ 
auSbttnfUn. 

His physicians attempted to sweat him by the most powerful sudorifics 
(Webster). I am perspiring. 

Sweat, altengl. sweten, ags.svaetan, skr. svidjami; perspire, ». lat. perspirare 
spu-s, blafcn]. 

S>fC=*K maritime, marine, naval, nautical. — Maritime, anber<See 
Itegenb unb bie itBenu&ung bet (See betreffenb. — Marine, ber 
©ec angetyflrenb, ber ©ee entjhmmeno, im ®egenfafe jum Sanbe.— Naval, 
bie@$tffe betreffenb. — Nautical, bte ©c^tfffa^rt betreffenb. 

Maritime state. Maritime nations, trade, occupations. Maritime town. 
Maritime intercourse. Marine productions; marine shells. Marine boiler. 
The code of maritime laws, which are called laws of Oleron, and are received 
by all nations of Europe as the ground and substructure of all their marine 
constitutions, was confessedly compiled by our King Eichard the First 
(Blackstone). A naval life; the naval profession; a naval armament; naval 
affairs; naval officers; naval tactics. Sextus Pompey having together such 
a naval force as made up 350 ships, seized Sicily (Prideaux). Naval know- 
ledge. Nautical discoveries. Nautical tables. The nautical compass with 
aut Magnes, aut Magna (Camden). A nautical almanac. 

Maritime, D. lat. maritimus; marine, o. lat. marinus [fflj. mar, melt fein]; 
naval, 0. lat. navalis; nautical, n. lat. nauticus [©3. snu, fatfoimmen]. 

•j Countries and places are denominated maritime from their proximity to 
the sea, their great intercourse by sea; hence England is called the most maritime 
nation in Europe. Marine is a technical term, employed by persons in office, to 
denote that which is officially transacted with Tegard to the sea in distinction 
from what passes on land ; hence we speak of the marines as a species of soldiers 
acting by sea, of the marine society, or marine stores. Naval is another term of 
art as opposed to military, and used in regard to the arrangements of government 
or commerce. Nautical is a scientific term, connected with the science of navi- 
gation or the management of vessels: hence we talk of nautical instruction, of 
nautical calculations. 

§efjCtt (f. bemerfen u. betrad)ten): to see, to look, to behold, to view, 
to oye. — To see, unrotUfttrltd) @troa§, boS tnS Sluge fdfJt, fetyen, erbltcfen, 
roafyrnefymen, fBrperlid) unb getjttg. — To look, nhd. „Iugen", baS Sluge auf 
etnen ©egenjtonb n? erf en: anfefjen, anblicfen. — To behold bejetdjnet fort= 
bauernb mtt Slufmerffamfett anfetjen unb tm Sluge befyatten, »a§ etn getfHge§ 
^ntereffe erregt: anfcfyauen, befcfyauen. — To view bebeutet nacf) alien 
SRtcfuungcn genau befefyen: be ft antigen, mufiern. — To eye bc$eidmet etnen 
©egenftanb ftarr, fa>rf unb mtt grofeen Stugen anfeljen: tnS Sluge f affcn. 

A blind man cannot see. He is nowhere to be seen. A man may 
sec it with half an eye. It must be seen to believed. To see my own 
daughter turn away from me, was the severest of all trials. I was much 
agitated (Graham). On ascending the hill we saw a man standing in a 
melancholy attitude looking wistfully on the ground (id.). I never beheld 
a grander sight. The most unpardonable malefactor of or in the world going 
to his death, and bearing it* with composure, would win the pity of those 
who should behold him (Steele). No man ever beheld Lady Jane's person 
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without admiration and love. He viewed every part of it with the greatest 
' admiration. Anacharsis, says Schlegel well and wittily, views things in his 
travels not as a young Scythian, but as an old Parisian (Bulwer). Presently 
they heard a low growl, and a huge bear sprang from a thicket about 35 
paces distant. There he stopped to eye the intruders. Scott eyed the 
distant height of Sandyknows with an earnest gaze as we rode along, and 
said he had often thought of buying the place . . . (Irving). 

See, altengl. seen, ags. seon, goth. saikvan; look, altengl. loken, ags. 16cian, 
n>atirfd}einlidi jur S38j. luk, leudjten; boh. Id, altengl. biholden, ags. bihcaldan, nhd. 
in ni#t iibcrtragener ©ebeutung be^altcn; eye ogl. nhd. tSugetn. 

SdtCtl*) (f. benfrottrbig u. feltfam): rare, scarce, singular, curious (f. 
benfrourbtg , ). — Rare, etg. „au3einanberftaffenb obet =ftefycnb", felten bov = 
fommenb. — Scarce, cig. „au§gefonbert", jcttroetltg in geringcr 3J?enge 
bovfyanben: fnarltd), meiftcnS objcctioifc^ gebraudjt. — Singular, ctg. „etn$etn", 
felten, in bcr SBebeittung bon befonberS, aufeerorbentltd). 

A rare plant; a rare event. A perfect union of wit and judgment is 
one of the rarest things in the world (Burke). The paintings of Raphael 
are daily becoming more scarce. When any particular piece of money 
grew very scarce, it was often recoined by a succeeding emperor (Addison). 
These busts of the emperors and empresses are scarce, and some of them 
almost singular in their kind (id.). He has conducted his own defence with 
singular boldness and dexterity (Hallam). A man of singular gravity or 
attainments. 

Rare, D. lat. rarus [Sffij. rag, ttaffen]; scarce, altengl. scarse, fr. ochars, ». lat. 
scarpus skar, fdfneifcen); singular, 0. lat. singularis [2Sj. sa, gteicbj. 

*) You are a great stranger here, ©ie tnaa>cn ftdj fe^r felten fcjer. 

3fltfam*) f fattfterftar (f. befonberS, particular): strange, singular, odd. 
quaint, whimsical, curious (f. benfroUrbtg). — Strange, cig. „aufeen beftnblidK 
burd) feme ©eltfamfeit ttbcrrafdjcnb unb befrcmbcnb: frcmbattig, fettfiam, 
fuvioS, bizarre bon ^crfoncn unb Dtngen. — Singular, cig. „einjeln", bom 
©eroitynltcrjen abmeidjenb: abfonbetlid), eigentljttmttd), bon ^crfoncn unb 
Tingen. — Odd, eig. „ungcrabc", burd) ben SRangel an Ucbcrcinftimmung 
(incongruity) fyerbortretenb : fonberbar, auffallenb, bon £)ingen; lounber? 
ltd), n. ^erfonen. Strange, singular, odd rocrben fyduftcj ptomiScuc gcbroud)t. 
— Quaint, cig. „bcfannt", t>at iefct borjug§metfc ben ©inn bon „antique and 
odd" altmobtfd) u. ungerobljniicfj, Don Dingcn. — Whimsical, cig. „t>on 
rafter teb^aftcr SBeroegung", rounberltd) u. fefmurrig, metficnS bon ^erfonen. 

My sister was in wild haste, when she entered that strange place. 
Wliat a strange thing is imagination! He's strange and peevish (Shak.). 
It affords a strange sight. The strangest thing about it is that . . . His 
(Leon. Da Vinci) singular productions in every branch of art had already 
excited the admiration of all Italy, when he was invited by Lodovico, in 
the year 1492, to fix his residence at Milan (Roscoe). We should learn 
by reflecting on the misfortunes which have attended others, that there is 
nothing singular in those which befall ourselves (Melmoth's Cicero). A tin- 
gular phenomenon; singular circumstances, occurrences. An odd dress, figure. 
Patients have sometimes coveted odd things, which have relieved them 
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(Arbuthnotl The odd man, to perform all three perfectly, is Joannes 
Sturmius (Ascham). It looks odd. A quaint expression. The quaint archi- 
tecture of buildings. My neighbours call mo whimsical (Addison). 

Strange, f. frcmb; singular, f. fclten; odd, altengl. odde, ». altn. oddi, un» 
gteicfce 3a$l; quaint, altengl. quaint, altfr. cointe, o. lat. cognitus. 

*) Singular is applied to the whole person or to any aspect of his character, 
to his ideas, to his whole life, or to any particular act, as standing by itself out 
of the common course. Strange is of equally comprehensive application, but bears 
reference to the experience of the witness, to which it is foreign and alien; so 
that what seems strange to one person may not be so to another, who can better 
interpret it, or has by a larger experience been made familiar with it. It is a 
graver word than singular. It is the difficulty of comprehension or interpretation 
which constitutes the strange, whence strange is often coupled with mysterious, 
and is usually associated with the undesirable. Odd implies disharmony , incon- 
gruity, or unevenness. An odd thing or person is an exception to general rules 
of calculation and procedure, or expectation and common experience. It is les9 
than strange, and denotes an impression not so much of surprise or bewilderment 
as of incongruity (Smith). 

ScftCtt: f. £egen. 

§id)Ct UttD flftoifc*): safe, secure, sure, certain. — Safe, eig. „gatij", 
bc^eithnct objective Sictjerljett : aufcer ©efatyr, geborgen. — Secure, rig. 
„jorgento§", bejeid-net bte fubjedibe Sidjerljeit: feine 23eforgnifj crregenb, 
fidjer nor (against or from). ©egenfafe: dangerous. — Sure, non ^erfonen: 
ju&ertaffig; ton <5ad)en: geroifc (of J. ©egenfafc: wavering. — Certain, eig. 
„entjdiieben", beftimmt, au3gemad)t, jroeifello^. ©egenfafc: dubious. 

He is safe from enemies and disease. Upon this spot we are safe 
from the tempest. Follow me, and you will be safe. This fortress was 
always secure against an attack and almost from an enemy. I was sure 
of success. He shall be sure to be laughed at. This is the first that you 
have lied; and be sure, you shall not do .it a second time. It is very 
certain that a man of sound reason cannot forbear closing with religion 
upon an impartial examination of it (Addison). It is a defect in the English 
language that there are at present no certain rules for its orthography or 
pronunciation; the learner therefore, is at loss for a sure guide (Crabb). 
The dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof sure (Bible). 

Safe, altengl save, fr. sauf, n. lat. salvus [SBj. sar-va, fjeil]; secure, 0. lat. 
securus [2Bj. sku, fid) fatten]; sure, altengl. suir, d. lat. securus; certain, fr. certain, 
o. lat. certus [2Bj. skart, fdWiben]. 

*) One's very life is here in danger, man if! fjier fcine§ 2eben§ nidjt fidKT. 
I can depend upon him, id) !ann mid) ftdjer auf ifri nettaffen. I have it from good 
authority, id) fjabe e8 auS ftct>crer Oucfle. In order to ensure success, urn ganj ftcber 
3U gefjen. 

3irf)CVlt (f- befdjufcen): to secure, to assure one's self, to ensure. — 
To secure, eig. „jorgTo§ fein", em aflgemeiner StuSbrua* : @troa§ ober 3<m. in 
<£id)erf)ett bring en; fid) nor ober gegen ©troaS, 3em. fidjern. — To 
assure one's self, eig. „ftd) berftrf)ern", ftd) ftdjer ft ellen gegen (against) 
— To ensure, roirb gebraucrjt, 1) in bem 6inne bon fidjer madjen; 2) in 
bem <Sinne bon begrttnben, befeftigen, j. 21 ben ftriebeu, ©efefee, ^ox- 
fdjrtften. 
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In the race of life, you will generally find that those who strive the 
most, will at last secure the prizes. To secure a debt by a mortgage. 
To secure an estate. He has secured me from any danger. The nobles 
and partisans of aristocracy, astonished or affrighted, shut the gates of their 
houses, and thought of nothing but of securing them from pillage (Robertson). 
Many (Americans) bore arms in support of the crown, and, by their bravery 
and exertions, endeavoured to secure what they deemed to be the rights of 
their prince, and their own estates from the effects of the law of attainder 
(Cooper). In order to assure myself against losses ... In order to ensure peace 
in Ireland that question must be settled, and the first step towards its settle- 
ment would be the creation of a Peasant propriety (The Illustrated London 
News). An official announcement has been made at St. Petersburg of the 
precautions that are to be taken to ensure the safety of the winter palace 
and his inmates (id.). 

Secure, f. fidjcr; assure, altengl. assuren, fr. assurer, ». ad u. securus. 

Sicgcl*)i seal, signet. — Seal, cig. „abgcbriicftc§ Betdjen", ©icgct ttbers 
t) a u p t ; bfb. © t a a t § fiegcl. — Signet, cig, „ba<3 r)aftenbe Bctrfjen", "}k t n a t = 
fieget, §anbfiegel, 3 n fiegel. 

The great seal, in the eyes of English lawyers, has a sort of mysterious 
efficacy . . . (Hallam). The Lord Keeper of the great seal. To take off the 
seal; to set one's seal. Under the seal of secrecy. Si'^n^-office. Signet- 
ring. Clerk of the signet. 

Seal, altengl. seale, ags. sigle, cntlefmt ait§ lat. sigillura; signet, altfr. signet, 
o. lat. signum [SBj. sag, becfen, fjeften]. 

*) I have it under sign and seal, unter ©rief unb ©iegel. 

SiegCtt: f. SBcfiegcn. 

3ittC!t (f. S3etragcn unb (Scbraucb): manners, morals, customs (f. ©e= 
brcwd)). — Manners, cig. „§anb^abung", bejie^t ftd) auf btc aufceren %ox= 
men: SDianietcn, S?eben3art. — Morals, cig. „jur ©ittlicf)fett geljortg", 
fd)licfet bic mtc&ttgcn v |$fltd)ten bc§ £cbcn§ in fid): Sebcn unb 2Banbct, 
jittlid)e§ 2$erfyalten. 

Ill manners; polite manners. Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
You must, therefore, treat all your inferiors with affability and good manners 
(Chesterfield). It is impossible to support the purity and dignity of Christian 
morals, without opposing the world on various occasions (Blair). 

Manners, f. art; morals, n. lat. moralis ma-n, 9Jtoajj]. 

Sibling: sitting, session. — Sitting, cinjelnc ©ifcung. — Session, 
©ifeungSperiobe (im ganjen %a\)xe), Seif ton. 

In the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies on Dec. 31. M. Delyannis, 
the minister of Finance, presented the budget for 1880. Judging from 
present appearances, the Parliamentary Session of 1880, opened on the 
5th inst, by her Majesty in person, promises to be both a long and a 
busy one. 

Session, fr. session, o. lat. sessio sad, fttjen]. 
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<gottbcv&ar: f, ©ettfam. 

SottCtt*) (f. mttffen): to be to, to be said to, shall. — To be to, folteti, 
brlicft eine £anblung au§, bic at3 bie ftolge cincr Slnorbnung obcr SBerabrebung 
an$ufefyen tft. — To be said to, follen, be^etc^net etne aUgemeine Sttetnung 
unb ©erUtftt. — Shall brttcft ben bireften 93efe§l obcr SluSfprud) bc§ 
SKebenben au§. 

The Countess is to dine with me to morrow. Next Sunday they are to 
bo presented at Court. After the play we were to meet in the coffee-house. 
Toll him, he is to be here by nine o'clock to-morrow morning (Asher). He 
is said to have grown quite childish in his old age (Asher). The king is 
said to have died. Ascanius the son of Aeneas is said to have built Alba 
Longa. Thou shalt not kill. If you will not learn, you shall not play. 
You shall have some money to-morrow. Thou shall love God, thy Lord, 
with the thy all heart (Bible). The world shall know what an impostor he is. 
I will take care to unmask him, nothing shall deter me from my purpose, 
nothing shall shake my resolve (Asher). There shall be no want of attention 
on my part 

Said, f. fagen; shall, altengl. schall, ags. sceal, goth. skal. ahd. seal, mhd. 
sol, nhd. follcn. 

*) Let her only confess it, ©ic foil c§ nur geflefyen. Let John bring in the 
tea, Sofann joU ben Xfyt herein bringen. Let the carriage drive up to the door, 
fcer ftntffct foil norfafyren. 

©orgc(tt)*): care, solicitude, anxiety. — Care, 1) ©orge fur ©ttoaS: 
©orgfalt, 33eforgung; 2) ©orge um ©tma§: SBeforgntfj. — Solicitude, 
eig. „©emtttl)3unrul}e", bejetdjnet bie angelegentlicfrc SDtulje, bie man fid) um 
@troa$ giebt: tiebet> otte unb befyarrlt<r>e ©orgltdjfeit, ©orgfamfett. 
— Anxiety, ftarfer aU care, SBejorgnijr, grofje Bngft, Unru^e, 
angftigung. 

You must take care of it. I shall take care of your interest. He 
(Charles II.) lost the battle of Worcester with too much indifference: and 
then he shewed more care of his person, than became one who had so much 
at stake (Burnet). We must have care of your health. I strove a thousand 
ways to lessen her care, and even forgot my own pain in a concern for 
her (Goldsmith). You have a tender solicitude for my health. Can your 
solicitude alter the course or unravel the intricacy of human events? Do 
not allow anxiety to prey upon your mind (De Sainte-Claire). There is no 
cause for anxiety. His bad conduct is a source of anxiety to me. 

Care, altengl. care, ags. cearu, goth. kara, ©orge; solicitude, fr. sollicitade, 
». lat. sollicitudo [S3, sar, [(tyUjcn]; anxiety, f Slngfi. 

*) Every day has its sorrow, jebcr Sag Ijat feme <5orgen. 

Sjlfltf Attt*) i economical, saving (ftdrfer sparing), thrifty. — Economical, 

Viinftlid) unb genau in SJetwaltung be§ |>au$roefen§: roirtfyfcfyaftltd), f)au§* 
Ijalterifd), nur Don $erfonen. — Saving, eig. „rettcnb", fparfam mit (of, 
in). — Thrifty, eig. „forgfam", suratfyetjfaltenb, roirtljfdjaftlid). 

To be economical is a virtue in those who have but narrow means 
(Crabb). He is very saving in bis expenses. To live savingly. To be 
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sparing in one's diet. To be sparing of one's labour. He is sparing of 
his words. The queen (Elizabeth) was not sparing of the blood of her 
subject (Lingard). He is of a thrifty temper, and a good husband in every- 
thing. I am glad he has so much youth and vigour left of which he has 
not been thrifty (Swift). 

Economical, lat. ceconomicns, gr. olxovofxixdq; saving, f. err et ten ; sparing, d, 
to spare, altengl. sparen, ags. sparian; thrifty, {. gecetfyen. 

*) Saving means avoiding unnecessary expenses whether it be with or against 
the natural inclination, whether as a habit or for a particular purpose, whether 
with or without sufficient reason. Economical implies a good deal more, as not 
only saving of waste and unnecessary expense, but careful and frugal management 
and prudence in expenditure. Thrifty connects the ideas of frugality and industry, 
or such careful expenditure as comes of a knowledge of the value of money, and 
results in the competent possession of it, and in prosperity in general. Sparing 
has a somewhat unfavourable sense, indicating a reluctance to spend where spending 
is necessary, or would be at least more graceful. It is more specific. It commonly 
implies ampler means than the possessor is inclined to make use of (Smith). 

SjJtCflCi: looking-glass, glass, mirror, speculum. — Looking-glass, 
Spiegel uberljaupt. — Glass, etg. „ba$ ©tag", bfb. etn fleiner runber 
Spiegel. — Mirror, etg. „etroa§ SBunbetbareS", bfb. tm fig. ©tnne: tyell= 
ftvafjtenbeS 2flufterbilb, Slbbrutf. — Speculum, etn mebtciniftfier Stu3= 
brudf: speculum acuti, speculum oris unb in ber 3°°t°gte, a bright spot, 
often irridescent upon animals. 

Looking, f. fe&en; mirror, altengl. rayrroure, fr. miroir 3U lat.mirari [©5. smi, 
ftaunen]; speculum, n. lat. speculum [fflj. spak, fpaf)eii]. 

€>J>icl*): play (f. Scbaufpiel), game. — Play, Spiel itber^aupt. — 
Game, Spiel, bet bem eg fid) urn bag SBefiegen ber 3Wttfpieler, urn ©erotnn 
f)anbelt: ©IttcfSfptel. 

A public play. A stage-play. A play-fellow. Play-days for children. 
Fair play, foul play. A play -debt. They fear some false play from 
him (Ainsworth). A game of chance. Field games. It is very remarkable 
that the people of these islands are great gamblers. They have a game 
very much like our draughts (Cook's Voyages). The Olympian games were 
celebrated once in five years. Now I am sure of the game. 

Play, f. vgcbaufpicl; game, altengl, game, altn. gamma. 

*) Play is a common term for any active form of amusement. Play becomes 
ame when it is systematic and is exercised according to rule. The verb to play, 
owever, is employed in reference to games. Boys are at play when they amuse 
themselves in a random manner. When they go to cricket they begin a game. 
But in regard to the verbs, to play a game is the phrase used, because to game 
is restricted to playing at games of chance or gambling ^Smith). 

Sjiradjc: language, speech, tongue. — Language, Spradbe tm eig. u. 
fig. Stnne. — Speech, Spradje in bem Sinne non SpracfyDetindgen unb 
Spred)»etfe. — Tongue, nhd. „3unge", bte angeborene Spradje eineS $olfe3, 
33olf$jtamme3. 

In France to talk the language well is still the indispensable accom- 
plishment of a gentleman (Bulwer). The language of this great poet is 
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sometimes obscured by old words, transpositions, and foreign idioms (Addison). 
The language of the eyes frequently supplies the place of that of the 
tongue. The language of birds. Shall I get you the wonderful parrot that 
talks all language and is the delight of Granada? (Irving.) When speech is 
employed only as the vehicle of falsehood, every man must disunite himself 
from others (Johnson). This fellow seems worse than he really is: he is, 
indeed, as brave in action as he is rude in speech. William the Conqueror in- 
troduced his Norman or French as the language of the court, which made 
a considerable change in the speech of the nation (Blair). I know him by 
his speech. The English tongue, properly spoken, is a delightful language. 
The Saxons were one of those northern nations that overran Europe; and 
their tongue, a dialect of the Gothic or Teutonic, altogether distinct from 
the Celtic, laid the foundation of the present English tongue (Blair). 

Language, altengl. fr. langage, mlat. linguagium [SGSj. dangh-va, 3unge]; 
speech, altengl. Bpeeche, ags. spaec u. spraec; tongue, altengl. tonge, ags. tunge. 

SjU'Crijcn: to speak, to talk, to discourse. — To speak, tfi cin alU 
gemetner MuSbrutf fur fpred)en unb reben. — To talk, nhd. „balfen" ent= 
jpridjt fr. parler, unb tft, mte btefeS, in ber SReget tnttanfttiD, aufeer etntgeu 
s J?eben§arten (to talk a language, to talk literature, politics, nonsense): cin 
ItingereS ober t?errraultd)e3 @ef prdcr) f it f) r e n (m it $ e m. ; ttber (StroaS), 3 u » 
fammen&angenb fpredjen. — To discourse, etg. „fytn= unb fyetlaufen", 
lang unb brett fid) a u § I a ff e n tiber (on) ©troaS. 

A dumb man cannot speak. To speak high or low. Speak to him 
of it. Be polite when you are spoken to. Upon the engagement betwixt 
Kavenshood and his daughter, he spoke in a dry and confused manner (Scott). 
In our lessons we always have to speak slowly and distinctly. He talks 
at large. We were talked of ail over the town. How dare you talk to me 
in this manner? I intend to set out to-morrow, and to pass those dreadful 
Alps so much talked of. We talked of the pleasures of temperance, and 
of the sunshine in the mind unpolluted with guilt (Goldsmith). He (Charles II.) 
loved to talk over all the stories of his life to every new man that came about 
him (Burnet). We have long discoursed on it. I don't remember what he 
discoursed on. My friend and I discoursed on the various turns of fortune 
we had met (Goldsmith). 

Speak, altengl. speken, ags. specan u. spreocan; talk, discourse, f. Webe. 

3intci)lUOrt: proverb, adage, saying, apothegm. — Proverb, etg. „ein 
2Bort, roeldjeS anberen borauS lommt", ba§ g e to 5 n 1 t cf) e 2Bort firr © p r t cn = 
woxt. — Adage, etg. „ba§, n?a§ jut 33ef)anbtung fjeremgejogen roirb", em au3 
bem ttltettfyum fyer allgemein befanntc§ ©pricbroott, (an old saying of 
long-established authority and of universal application). — Saying, (2 p r u d) , 
©en tenj. — Apothegm, 2>enf fprud), ©ttt enf prud) (a concise, epigram- 
matic saying). 

It is an old proverb, that all things are common among friends (Ains- 
worth). It is become a proverb. The antithetic parallelism gives an 
acuteness and force to adages and moral sentences, and therefore abounds in 
Solomon's Proverbs (Lowth). Adversity is the best teacher, according to 
the Greek adage, "What hurts us, instructs us" (Crabb). It is an old saying 
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that kings have long hands. The little and short sayings of wise and 
excellent men are of great value, like the dust of gold or the least sparks of 
diamonds (Tillotson). The apothegms comprised by Plutarch. 

Proverb, fr. proverbo, o. lat. proverbium [2Bj. pra, corn + var, fpredjen]; adage, 
fr. adage, o. lat. adagium [ad + 2Bj. ag, treiben] J saying, f. fagen ; apothegm, gr. 
andtp&eyfia. 

3jmUflC!t: to leap, to spring (intrans.), to skip, to jump, to bound. 

— To leap, f p r t n g e n , fyttpfen, toon lebenben 2Befen ; cud) fig. — To spring 
(intrans.), 1) (auf)f djnelten, bon etaftifdjen £i)rpew; 2) fprtngen bonSrettern: 
betjten, fid) roerfen; 3) fprtngen bon Oueflen:' (in etnem <Strat)t) f>er = 
porfdjiefjen. — To skip, fid) fdmefl unc fyupfenb be me gen, bfb. ton 
Xlneren. — To jump, einen (safe madjen, etnen Sprung tfyun. — To 
bound, jururffpringen, auf= (ab=) fprtngen, (auf= ober guriicf=) pr alien. 

Yes, cried the delighted black, it makes her heart leap for joy (Cooper). 
A student is said to have jumped over this canal. He jumped nimbly 
upon and from the horse. The bow sprang back by its elastic power. 
Plants sometimes spring in seasoning. The lambs skipped along the 
plains. The little spaniel jumped from the sofa, and barked most furiously 
at the exposure (Marryat). 

Leap altengl. leapen, ags. hleapan, goth. hlaupan, nhd.Iaufen; spring, altongl. 
springen, ags. springen ; skip, altengl. skippen, 0. altn. skopa, Iaufen; jump, llrfprung 
jiemlid) bunted f. Miiller I., 640; bound, fr. bondir, ». mlat. bombitare, fummen. ' 

SjJltf*): track, trace, vestige. — Track, urfp. „£uftritt", if! ber fon= 
hete HuSbrucf firr 2Bagen= unb $ufjfpuren: ©purgang. — Trace, eig. 
„3ug", ift ba§ abffraftere SBort fiir ©pur jeber Strt, bon etwa§ 23ortiber= 
gegangenem, bon etrcaS efjematS ©eroefenem: 9J?erfmal; fttyxtz (^agbau§brucf). 

— Vestige, eig. „ber auSgetretene ftufjtritt", rotrb jefet Ijauptf ddjUtf) tm fig. 
(Sinne gebraud)t firr bie Ueberbleibfel (remains) bon etroaS fdjon lange 
33oriibergegangenem. 

Ships leave no track in water, nor birds in the air. The bright track 
of his fiery car (Shak.). A track of blood from the body of a murdered 
man may sometimes lead to the detection of the murderer (Crabb). There 
are not the least traces of it to be met. There are traces of the Roman 
roads still visible in England (Crabb). There are traces of a universal affinity 
in all known languages (id.). He could not certainly expect to find traces 
of his family in his Arundel marbles (Howard). The vestiges of ancient 
magnificence in Palmyra; vestiges of former population. Both Britain and 
Ireland had temples for the worship of the gods, tho vestiges of which are 
now remaining (Parsons). There are vestiges of ancient customs in different 
parts of England (Crabb). 

Track, fr. trac; trace, altengl. trace, fr. trace. au§ lat. tractus [2Bj. targh, 
jiefjen]; vestige, fr. vestige, 0. lat. vestigium [Sj. stigh, fdjreiten]. 

*) 3>ie engtifepen 2 ononomifer Graham, Whately, Crabb befycmbeln bic ©cbeurung 
uon trace unD vestige jeber »erfd)icbcn. Graham: "A vestige is an isolated mark. 
A trace consists of a number of succeeding marks, partly obliterated, but still 
indistinctly connected. Vestiges are scattered; traces are followed". Whately: 
"These words (vestiges, traces) have a corresponding origin, and are synonymous; 
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when they differ, the word vestige is always applied in its analogical sense, while 
traces may be nsed either in this or in its primary sense". Crabb: "Trace and 
vestige show the remains of something that has been; the former in reference to 
matters of intellectual research generally, the latter in reference to that which 
has been built up or pulled down". 

2ttti>t : town, city. — Town, eig. „em eingejaunter Ort", ©tab! jthlechu 
roeg. — City, eig. ^iirgerfdjaft", ift ein befonberer Xitel, in ©ngtanb namentlid) 
fiir bie Stabte, roeldje erne $at(jebrale unb cincn 93ifd)of6fi§ baben; bann ncnnt 
man fo eine grojjere ipauptflabt aufcerfjalb (5nglanb3. 2Jon ?onbon tft City bie 
2Utftabt. 3)ie bciben SBorter fommen aud) neben einanber Dor: Volunteer 
rifle corps were raised in every town and city (H. White). 

The air-pump was invented by Guericke, a mayor of the town of 
Magdeburg. As long as the weather continues bad, our family remains in 
town. A fire destroyed that part of the city. When George constituted 
York a city he, of course, meant it to be the seat of a bishop, for the word 
city has no other meaning in English law (Palfrey). 

Town, altengl. toun, ags. tun, nhd. 3 a mr, city, altengl. citee, fr. cite\ c.lat 
civitas [SB3. ki, liegen]. 

StrtitD (f. ?age, SRang): state, station, condition. — State, ijt 1) cin 
aflgemetner &u§bru(f flit bic Hxt unb 93efd)affentyeit, rote etroaS t|t, ober roie 
es mit etroaStfl: 3uftanb; 2) 2tbt&eilung ber bttrgerlicben ©efettjcfcaft 
nadj ber $erfd)iebenb,eit be§ 93erufe3 unb ber 9fangorbnung. — Station, eig. 
„ba3 Steben", bejetdmet meljr bie 93efcbafttgung unb SebemSroeife: 93eruf3= 
gefdjaft, Siellung = 2lmt, ber ^often. — Condition, eig. „33efd)affen§eit", 
bejeidjnet grofjtentijeite bie JebenSperbdUniffe, gefellfdjaftltdhe ©tellung, 
£age, 93eruf3art. 

The state of affairs. This house is in a bad state. The civil and 
ecclesiastical states in Great Britain. There were people of all nations, of all 
conditions. Riches suddenly acquired are calculated to make a man forget 
his original condition , and to render him negligent of the duties of his 
station (Crabb). The common charge against those who rise above the ori- 
ginal condition, is that of pride (Johnson). The poor people, who could ill 
afford it, bred their son to writing and accounts, and other learning, 
to qualify him for the place, and the boy held up his head above his condition 
with these hopes (Fielding). The last day will assign to every one a station 
suitable to the dignity of his character (Addison). Towards the end of the 
last century, there were in Saxony some of his (Luther's) descendants in 
decent and honourable stations (Robertson). 

State, altengl. stat, fr. etat, 0. lat. status ; station, altengl. altfr. stacion, ». 
lat. statio [SSBj. sta, fteben]; condition, f. Siebinaung. 

Start: f. ftraftig. 
SteUcn: f. &gen. 

6tcUllttg (f. ?age, SRang, ©tanb): position, posture, attitude. — Posi- 
tion, eig. „ba3 Stetlen", ©tetlung, i*age, in aflgemetner, eig. unb fig., 
SBebeutung. — Posture, bejeidmet bie Stetlung ober $altung, roeldje 
an ni mint: ^ofitur. — Attitude, eig. ^roecfnta'jjige Slnlage", bie 1 1) r e in 
3roerf angepafcte §altung, eig. u. fig. 
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A firm, inclined, upright position. We have different prospects of the 
same thing, according to our different positions to it (Locke). The position 
of a fleet, an army. Every step in the progression of existence, changes 
our position with respect to the things about us (Johnson). He lives suit- 
ably to his position. He is in a difficult position. He holds a position 
that might satisfy any man's ambition. A sleeping posture; a horizontal 
posture. When I entered his room, he was sitting in a contemplative 
posture, with his eyes fixed on the ground (Hawkesworth). A threatening 
attitude. An attitude of entreaty, despair, wonder, admiration, grief. To 
assume an attitude of defiance. To strike an attitude. In times of trouble 
let a nation preserve a firm attitude (Webster). England's attitude with 
reference to the eastern question is not tenable (De Sainte-Glaire). On as- 
cending the hill, we saw a man standing in melancholy attitude, looking 
wistfully on the ground. 

Position, f. Sage; posture, fr. posture, ». lat. positura san, gewfifjrcn]; 
attitude, fr. attitude, 0. lat. aptitudo [SBj. ap, fniipfcn]. 

3tcrDcn: to die, to decease, to expire, to depart. — To die, attge= 
tnetner 2lu3brucf fttr fie r ben. — To decease, eig. „bat>ongefyen", ifl cm $lu§= 
brucf ber feierlidjen Spradje: nerfcfyeiben. — To expire, eig. „au§atljmen", 
ben ©etfl aufgeben. — To depart, eig. „obreifen", roirb Dor$ug§roetfe nut 
bem Webengebanfen an em Sortteben gebraudjt unb gefjtfrt bem fybfyeren Stile an: 
au3 bem 2eben fc^etben. 

When Alexander the Great died, the Grecian monarchy expired with 
him (South). You shall die by my hand, or you shall complete the ruin 
of my family on taking my life (Scott). The Spanish vice-admiral, Alva, 
died of his wounds (Southey). To die with grief. To die for one's country. 
To expire calmly. To expire in agony. He departed this life on . . . Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace (Bible). 

% 

Die, altengl. dien, skr. dhan, tdbtcn; decease, 0. lat. decedere [SBj. kad, toeidku]; 
expire, f. (Snbe; depart, f. reifen. 

3 ten it: f. Slbgabe. 

©ttmme*): voice, vote, suffrage. — Voice, eig. „ber Saut", ©tmvme 
im 2lUgemeinen. — Vote, eig. „@elubbe", bie <£tiinme, ba3 Return, ab= 
gegeben fur ober gegen ©troa§, $em. bei ©erattyungen, 2Balj(en u. f. to.: 2Bafy(= 
ftimme. — Suffrage, eig. „bte beim Slbftimmen gebraud)te ©djerbe", roirb bfo. 
gebrautfjt bei ber (Sntfdjeibung einer befhittenen ^xa^t ober bet ber Safyl Qenu 
ju einem %mk: $lbfttmmung, 3ujthnmung. 

I knew her by her voice. My voice failed me. She is in good voice. 
The voice of the people is the voice of God, In this manner I have 110 
voice. In my voice I can't allow it. A written vote. The casting vote. 
To have a seat and vote. I ask your voices and suffrages (Shak.). To 
give one's suffrage. To bo chosen by the suffrages of the people. Repu- 
tation is commonly lost, because it never was deserved; and was conferred 
at first, not by the suffrage of criticism, but by the fondness of friendship 
(Johnson). 

Voice, altengl. vois, fr. voix, 0. lat. vox, vocis [2B». vak, rufen]; vote, fr. vote, 
». lat. votum [S3, gu, geloben] ; suffrage, fr. suffrage, o. lat. suffragium [Sj. bhra<r, 
bredjen]. 
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*) A vote may be given on any subject being a formal or constitutional 
expression of opinion on the part of a member of a body in regard to the actions 
or interests of the body. A suffrage is a vote on certain matters, as on a con- 
troverted opinion, or on the appointment of a person to an office of trust. The 
suffrage seems to imply more than the support implied by a vote. A suffrage is 
an expression of sentiment, so strong that it carries sometimes the meaning of 
a petition (Smith). 

3ttmmuiifi: tune (f. ©emtttfy3befd)affenfjett u. Paune, disposition, temper, 
humour etc.). — Tune, eig. „ber Xon", Dor^u^wctfe bie guie (®emutb^=> 
Stimntuna, (fit disposition). 

A child will learn three times as fast when he is in tune, as he will 
when ho is dragged to his task (Locke). To keep in tune. 

3toff (f. ©egenfianb): stuff, matter, materials, substance, disposition. — 
Stuff, ©toff, auS bem irgenb (gtroaS gefertigt totrb; bfb. tfteiberftoff. — 
Matter, @toff Don fbrperlidjer 2Kaffe: tforperftoff, Sflaterie. — Materials, 
ber Stoff in fcinen einjelnen 93eftanbtf)eilen: SBerfftoff, ^Material. — 
Substance, eig. „ber SBeflanb", ©toff Don djarafteriftifdjer ©igentfyttmliaV 
feit. — Disposition, bie fioffliche ilnorbnung, 33crtb,cttung. 

Silk stuff. What stuff will you have a kirtle of? (Shak.) The motion 
of the planets round the sun is performed in the same time, of consequence 
his quantity of matter still continues the same (Brydone). The preparing of 
the necessary materials requires time. The materials of that building very 
fortunately ranged themselves into that delicate order that it must be a very 
great chance that parts them (Tillotson). Substances are expanded by 
warmth, and contracted by cold. Solid, aeriform substances. Any difference, 
whether it be in the disposition, or in the figure, or even in the colour of 
the parts, is highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity (Burke). 

Stuff, altfr. estoffe, fr. etoffe, D. mlat. estoffa, worauS erft nhd. ©toff; matter 
u. materials, f. 3lngclegent)cit; substance, fr. substance, o. lat substantia [sub + 
sta, fte^cn] ; disposition, f. ®emUtb«Defcbaffen^it. 

Stolj (f. anmafjenb): proud, haughty, supercilious, elated with, puffed up, 
conceited of, pompous. — Proud, im altengl. aud) „geroattig, madjtig", ift ba§ 
aflgemeine 2Bott fiir fiolj, in gutem unb bofem 8tnne. — Haughty, cig. „fjod)", 
fcerbinbet mit bet iibertriebenen ©djdfcung feiner fetbft bie ©eringjdjafcung "Snberct : 
b,od)fal)renb, f>od)= unb ubermutfyig im aujjeren 93eneb,men. — Supercilious, 
cig. „bie Slugenbrauen empotfyebenb", bejeidntet ba§ megwerfenbe §erabfe^en auf 
©tmaS: ^oaVrabenb. — Elated with, eig. „erfmben", auf gebtd^t unb ftolj 
uber. — Puffed up, eig. „aufgeb(afen", 5«g* fid) in a'ufceren §anbtungen unb 
©eberben: aufgeblaljt, bolt 3)ttnfel. — Conceited of, eig. „jufammens 
gefafct", eingebitbet auf. — Pompous, jeigt fid) in Slufmanb, $rad)t unb 
©eprdnge: Ijoffaljrtig, pompljaft. 

His good fortune has made him proud. A proud man swells with the 
sense of his own importance. He was never proud of his birth. Of the 
professions of esteem with which Mr. Eogers has honoured me, I cannot 
but feel proud, though undeserving (Byron). Thus the little ones are taught 
to be proud of their clothes, before they can put them on (Locke). A 
woman of a haughty and imperious nature (Clarendon). A haughty carriage, 
tone. An intelligent foreigner had described Elizabeth, while she was yet 
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a subject as haughty and overbearing (Lingard). A supercilious air; a super- 
cilious behaviour. Elated with this great success, the ambitious and tur- 
bulent Lord of Offsby indulged, unrestrainedly, on his return to Ireland, 
in a course of insulting aggression upon all who had, in any manner, 
opposed his domineering views (Moore). Elated with easy victory, the 
pirates now vainly attacked the principal castle (Howard). He is puffed up 
with pride. There is no man more conceited of himself than this prince. 
He is not so much conceited of his science as of his wit. He came 
forward in a pompous manner, so as to strike others with a sense of his 
importance (Crabb). 

Proud, altengl. proud, ags. prut, altn. prud; haughty, altengl. hawty, ent- 
fprungcn unb toettcrgebilbet au3 bem untct (Sinftufe beS german. huch, auS lat. altus 
entfianbenen halt, fr. haut; supercilious, to. lat. [super + SGB5. kal, b,cf)tcn]j elated, to. 
lat. elatus [2B$. tal, tragen]; puffed, to. to puff, altengl. puffen; conceited, f. be- 
greifen; pompous, fr. porapeui, to. lat. pomposus, to. gr. nofin^. 

StiJrCtt (f. qutilen): to interrupt, to disturb. — To interrupt, etg. 
„unterbred)en", ben gortgang etner ©adje Ijcmmen. — To disturb, etg. „au§= 
einanber treiben", betafttgenb unterbrecfyen , toeretteln. 

The train of any ideas was suddenly interrupted. A .fall of rain 
interrupted our journey. Care disturbs study (Webster). No buzzing 
sounds disturb their golden sleep (Dryden). The outmost which the discon- 
tented colonies could do, was to disturb authority (Burke). To disturb one's 
joy, pleasure. 

Interrupt, lat. interrumpere, -ruptum rup, 5rec$en]; disturb, to. lat. distur- 
bare sturb, Uhrmen]. 

Stolen: to thrust, to knock, to push, to gore, to pound, to nudge. — 
To thrust, etnen ©tofc perjefcen. — To knock, mil etmaS Dirfem, ber 
Saujt jtofecn, anftofeen. — To push, fortjiojjen. — To gore, burdjftofeen, 
burd))led)en. — To pound, Surfer, 9)?anbetn u. f. to. ftofeen, jevftagen. — 
To nudge, in bte SRippen ftofeen, aud) mtt bem (Stbogen anftojjen, urn Slufs 
merffamfett Ijcrnorjurufen. 

Why do you thrust me? He thrust at his antagonist. He knocked 
his head against the wall. If the ox shall push a man-servant or maid- 
servant,... the ox shall be stoned (Bible). 

Thrust, altengl. thrusten, altn. prista; knock, f. Hopfen; push, altengl. possen, 
fr. pousser, 0. lat. pulsaro pal, febitttetn] ; gore, bcrubt ouf ags. gar, ©peer; 
pound, altengl. pounen, ags. punian; nudge, ogl. nhd. fnutftt^cn. 

Strafe: punishment, chastisement, penalty, fine (mulct), forfeit, amerce- 
ment. — Punishment, cig. „<2ttljne", aagemetner 2tu§bvucf firr ©efhafung 
unb Strafe. — Chastisement, ctg. „3tetntgung", Slbffrafung, 3ttd)tigung. 
— Penalty, ©traffumme (SSufje), tft ba3 fiir gcrittjtlidje ©trafen faft aCCcin 
gebraucfyltdje 2Bort. — Fine (mulct), etg. „gtttttd)e Settegung", bte foroofyt fttr 
9?ed)t3= al§ fiir 3>t§ciplinarbergeljen feflfiefjenbe ®elbftrafe. — Forfeit, etg. 
,/iWtffe^at", ©trafgelb fttr bte $erna<f>lafftgung bon tylttyen, fttr etnen $on= 
traftbrud) u. f. to., Sonbenttonalbufee. — Amercement, etne butcty bie 
©nabe be§ 9itd)ter^ befUmmte ©etbbu&e. 

To suffer punishment; to bring one to an exemplary punishment. He 
confessed, however, that this was a well-meritod punishment for his former 

Motpvtx, «nflltf<$e e^nonpmtr. 21 
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follies; and resolved from that moment to compensate by his future good 
conduct for his past irregularities (Graham). No species of chastisement had 
the least effect upon him; he seemed not to be affected by it in the same 
way as others, and set all authority of his superiors at defiance (id.). The 
Roman Catholics were formerly subject to penalties if detected in the per- 
formance of their religious worship (Crabb). To pay one's fine. To take 
off one's fine. To set a fine upon ... To threaten to fine one. Among 
the Chinese all offences are punished with fines (Crabb). Societies subject 
their members to forfeits for the violation of their laws. The great charter 
also directs that the amercement which is always inflicted in general terms 
— sit in misericordia — shall be set or reduced to a certainty by the oath 
of good and lawful men of the neighbourhood (Blackstone). 

Punishment, ». lat. poena J 928 pu, rcinigcn]; chastisement, ju lat. castigare 
[S3, hadh, rcinigcn]; penalty, fr. penalite, lat. adj. poenalis; fine, o. mlat. tinis, 
giitlidjc SBcilegung; forfeit, altengl. forfayt, fr. forfait, u. mlat, forefactum; amerce- 
ment, altengl. verbum amercien, mlat. amerciarc, d. lat. merces [S3, mar, gutyetten]. 

Stttlljl*): ray, beam, radiance. — Ray, eig. „<5tab, <Spetd)e", 1) ber 
nom 9J?ittelpunfte auSgeljenbe 8tdjtfha$t; 2) ©trafyl in ber SBotantf (etnjelner 
SBlutfjenftiet); aud) btlblidj. — Beam, eig. „S3alfen", Strait an unb fur fid), 
bfb. bon ben ©trafyten ber Sonne u. be§2ttonbe3. — Radiance, bcr ©trafylen? 
auSfluft Ieud)tcnbcr $8rper, ber buret) bte <Strar)len crleucfjtete SRaum, £td)tftci$. 

To cast forth rays. A star of six rays. The morning rays through 
rows of small casements at the higher part of the room, and through the 
door which opened on the garden (Bulwer). To step beyond the limits of 
earth, and to diffuse over these features a ray of divinity, was his (L. da 
Vinci) bold, but fruitless attempt (Roscoe). Merrily the sunbeams played 
to and fro on the tesselated floor and the brilliant walls - far more happily 
came the rays of joy to the heart of the young Glaucus (Bulwer). The 
beams of the sinking sun (Scott). The radiance of the sun, moon, stars. The 
sabres especially, the blades of which emitted a dazzling radiance, fixed, 
more than all the rest, the Caliph's attention (Beckford). 

Ray, altengl. rai, fr. rayon, ». lat. radius [933$. vradh, madjfen]; beam, altengl. 
beam, ags. beam; radiance, ju lat. radius. 

*) The beam is longer and more powerful than the ray, commonly speaking, 
though not invariably. So we should say, the beams of the sun or moon, and 



beam the notion of one among a number of lines of light diverging from a 
luminous centre. Again , beam is never applied but to light , while ray is also 
applied to any substance analogous to ray, as, for instance, forming a starlike 
pattern; as the rays of the flowers called compositae in botany; or as an order of 
chivalry might consist of a star with diamond rays, meaning points (Smith). 

3fraf)C: street, road, route, straits. — Street, eig. „ber mtt ©teinen 
befheute 2Beg", ©trajje in ber ©tabt. — Road, eig. „ba8 morauf man fa'fyrt", 
gafjrjrrajje, £anbflrafee; aud) fig. — Route, eig. „ber gebrocfjene 2Beg", bie 
©trafje, bte man etnfd)ta'gt: 2Warf reroute. — Straits, eig. „Iang gejogen", 
bie gtoet Stteere beretnigenbe <5tra{je. 

I met him in N. street. The corner of the street. A busy street. Clean, 
dirty streets. There is a good deal of life in this street. Can you tell 



the rays of smaller luminous bodies. 




expresses moro directly than 
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me where Long Street is, if you please? We are now going through King 
William Street; at the end of this street you will see to the left the Mansion- 
house. The mayor of our town was killed on the road to London. An 
old man who was travelling along the road, groaning under a huge burden, 
found himself so weary that he called upon death to deliver him (Graham). 
You will always find me on the road to honour and victory. Cortes was 
engaged in deep consultation with his officers, concerning the route which 
they to ought to take to their retreat (Kobertson). Wherever they marched 
their route was marked with blood (id.). The straits of Babelmandeb. 

Street, altengl. strete, ags. straet, aufgenommen au§ lat. strata, sc. via; road, 
altengl. roode, ags. rad, gu feem ©tammwort ridan; route, altengl. route, fr. route, 
3U ©runbe licgt lat. rupta, sc. via; strait, 0. mlat. strictum [2Bj. strag, ijinjrwifen]. 

Strcti t\\, nad) ©troaS : to aim at, to aspire to, after, to strive for, to tend 
to, towards. — To aim at, eig. „abfaiat3en", jke6en nad) bent, n?a§ erretdjbar 
iji: auSgefyen auf, 2lbftd)ten fyaben auf. — To aspire to, after, cig. „ben 
£>aud) fyimcenben auf", nad) ©rojjem u. Ungembljnltdjem frreben: trad)ten 
nad). — To strife for, etg. „fampfen urn", jfreben, tin gen nadj 9fletd)tr)um, 
(Sfjrenfteflen u. f. to. — To tend to, towards, eig. „befmen", ftd) auf etroaS 
rtdjten, abjtelen auf. 

To aim at distinction. He early began to aim at the qualifications of 
the soldier and the scholar (Goldsmith). Whether zeal or moderation be 
the point we aim at, let us keep fire out of the one, and frost out of the 
other (Addison). Mackenzie aimed at being the historian of feeling, and 
he has succeeded in the object of his ambition (Scott). Napoleon aspired 
after immortality. He aspired at becoming their leader. Alexander the 
Great aspired to the sovereignty of these regions which furnished the rest 
of mankind with so many precious commodities, and conducted his army 
thither by land (Robertson). To strive for riches, honours. I strove nobly 
for my liberty, but the perverse spirit of rebellion has even lighted on their 
horses (Cooper). His satires tend to mend the manners of his countrymen. 
I could not but smile to hear her talk in this lofty strain; but I was 
never much displeased with those harmless delusions that tend to make us 
more happy (Goldsmith). 

Aim, altengl. aimen, altfr. esmer, n. lat. ad-aestimaro [SS3. is, fcfyiifcen]; aspire, 
fr. aspirer, u. lat. aspirare [SBj. spus, Mafen]; drive, altengl. driven, ags. drifan, 
nhd. treiben; strive, f. Muller II., 488; tend, f. pflegen. 

Strtft, Strcittftfctt (f. $ampf): strife, struggle, conflict, contest, con- 
tention; — dispute, difference, altercation, quarrel. — Strife, ba§ ©treben 
unb 9ltngen nad) bet Oberfjanb. — Struggle, etg,. „ba§ ©trauben", ba3 
nad) Sefretung ftrebenbe SRtngen mit fd)meren §tnberntffen. — Conflict, 
eig. „ba§ 3ufammenfd)tagen", ber ©trett jmtfdjen ben Slnftajten unb 2Biaen§= 
metnungen jtoeter ^arteien, ber fetnbltdje 3ufammenftofj ^roeier ^rtnjipten 
unb jroeter entgegengefefcter $rafte. — Contest, eig. „§erbetrufung 
ber 3eugen", ber (langroiertge) ©trett jweter -Jkrteten urn etnen ©egenjtanb. 
— Contention, etg. „ba§ Slnfpannen, ba§ 2Bettetfern", ©treit urn ©tma§ au§ 
fetbftfttd)ttger SRtualitat. — Dispute, etg. „genaue 93eredjnung", 0 r t = 
jtrett, £i3put. — Difference, etg. „Untetfd)teb", ©trett in ftotge Don 
2ReinungS&etjdneben$eit: ©trettpunft, SHfferenj, ©treitfrage. — 

21* 
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— Altercation, em fceftt&er SBort&anf einei grdjjeren Slnjafyl non ^er= 
foncn. — Quarrel, etg. „ftlage", §aber, 3anf. 

The subject of Homer's Iliad is the strife that took place between 
Achilles and Agamemnon (Graham). The common principles of politeness 
forbid strife among persons of good breeding (Crabb). An honest man might 
look upon the struggle with indifference (Addison). As soon as he (Atter- 
bury) was himself again, he became eager for action and conflict (Macaulay). 
Desperate, sanguinary conflicts. Happy is the man who, in the conflict of 
desire between God and the world, can oppose not only argument to argu- 
ment, but pleasure to pleasure (Blair). Loave all noisy contests, all im- 
modest clamours and brawling language (Watts). The late battle had. in 
effect, been a contest between one usurper and another (Hallam). What 
was the difference? It was a contention in public (Shak.). I have often 
been pleased to hear disputes on the Exchange adjusted between an inhabi- 
tant of Japan and an alderman of London (Addison). A dispute on the 
lawfulness of war. I never had any difference with him. Ought lesser 
differences altogether to divide and estrange those from another whom such 
ancient and sacred bands unite? (Blair.) He had a serious altercation with 
them. As if the constitution of our country were to be always a subject 
rather of altercation than enjoyment (Burke). Their whole life was little 
else than a perpetual wrangling and altercation (Hakewill). The quarrel 
between my friends did not run so high as I find your accounts have made 
it (Steele). In every quarrel his (Essex) perseverance was victorious: and 
his vanquished mistress, in atonement for the pain which she had given, 
loaded him with caressos and favours (Lingard). 

Strife, altengl. strif, altfr. estrif, fyeruorgeqangen auSahd. streban, nhd. ftrefren; 
struggle, j. Mtiller, II., 489; conflict, fr. connit, n. lat. conflictus [2Bj. sakam, mit 
+ bhlag, jdtfagen] ; contention, o. lat. contentio [233v sakam, mit + ta, befjnen]; 
difference, ». lat. differentia [dis + 28g. bhar, traflen]; dispute, fr. dispute, ». lat. 
disputor [des + 23j pu, rciniijen): altercation, fr. altercation, n. lat. altercatio [©i. 
alja, anbcr] ; quarrel, altengl'. querele, fr. querelle, o. lat. querela kvas, feufeenj. 

2tvcitcit : to contend*), to contest**), to dispute***), to argue. — To 
contend, cig. ,,jufammenfpannen", bann: mit gefpannten ihrdften etma§ tyun, 
irgenb etne 9)?einung nerfedjten, fir e it en fur. — To contest, etg. „ju 
Beugen rufen", etne <Sad)e ftretttg madjen = itidjt gelt en laffen molten, 
ft re it en tiber. — To dispute, eig. „ernft iiberbenfen", titer eine 2ftetnung 
OMtnbe unb ©egengrtinbe porbringen : abftrctten btSputiren. — To 
argue, etg. „flar madjcn", mit tfyatfddjltcfjen SBeroetfen ober SJernunftgrtinben 
tiber irgenb etnen ftafl, ttgenb etnen ^orfrtlag mit 3em. ftreiten, bi 3c it then. 

Lawyers, I know, cannot make the distinction, for which I contend, 
because they have their stiict rules to go by (Burke). I will not contend 
for this trifle. It will not contest this point with you. To contest an 
election, to contest a prize. I believe there is no one will dispute the 
authors great impartiality in setting down the accounts of these different 
religions (Addison). I don't wish to argue with you. Don't argue the point 
with me. 

Contend, t>. lat. con-tendere [Sj tan, fcefjnen]; contest, fr. contester o. lat. 
con-testari, [2&j. tra-s, aufrcdit erbalten] ; dispute, fr. disputer ». lat. dis-putare [23j. 
pu, remicjcn, putare, in§ "tHcine bringenj; argue, fr. arguer d. lat. arguere [©3. arg, 
itcnt fein]. 
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*) To contend — to exert a force against a force, to maintain any opinion. 
**) To contest — to struggle together for an object, to set up rival pretensions 
to be determined by the suffrages of others, to maintain different opinions. 
***) To dispute — to call in question the opinion of another (Crabb). 

2h'CUiiC (f. rcmf) u. fdjarf): severe, rigorous, strict, austere, rigid, stern. 

— Severe, etg. „geef)rt", jrrenge im Urtfyeil Uber 2lnbere unb im SBenehmen 
gegen 9fabere: nad)ftrf)tSCo3. ®egenfarj: mild. (Sbenfo severity. — Rigorous, 
eig. „fteif unb parr", bejeidbnet cin Uebermaafc Don Strenge (excess of severity) 
ober eine grofje ©trenge (great strictness) im fjefl^atten an 93orfd)tiften : 
ntcf)tS ertaffcnb, hart, fdjarf. ®egenfafc: lax. ©benfo rigour. — Strict, etg. 
„fhraff angejogen", flreng fcft^at tenb an fflegeln ober 33orfd)rtften : fcft unb 
befit mm t. dbenfo strictness. — Austere, eig. „(bie 3 un 90 trocfen madjenb", 
jrrenge gcgen f i cl) fetbff in ©itte u. £e6en3roeife. (Sbenfo austerity. — 
Rigid, etg. „ftatr", flrcnge in 23e$ug auf bte Denfroeife, ©runbfdfce: ftarr unb 
f)art. (Sbenfo rigidity. — Stern, urfp. „frarr", ftreng unb crnjt uon §f)a= 
rafter u. 93enefnnen. (Ebenfo sternness. 

A severe master, judge. A severe punishment. You cannot be too 
severe upon him. And don't, Sir Peter, be so severe against your old 
friend's son (Sheridan). Among them every public breach of morality was 
severely punished (Lingard). A general must be severe while lying in 
quarters, to prevent drunkenness and theft (Crabb). A rigorous officer of 
justice; a rigorous execution of law. It is not by rigorous discipline 
and relaxing austerity that the aged can maintain an ascendant over youth- 
ful minds (Blair). To enforce moral duties with rigour. The Egyptians 
treated the Israelites with rigour, A strict observance of promises. Strict 
orders. The Scotch are so strict in their religions principles, that on Sun- 
day it is a rule to go to church twice, and no respectable man will touch 
a card. He is not in the least strict with his clerks. Those commissioners 
proceeded with such strictness and severity as did much obscure the king's 
mercy (Bacon). He is austere in his manner. The prince lived in this 
convent with all the rigour and austerity of a capuchin (Addison). A rigid 
probity, justice, sentence, discipline. In things which are not immediately 
subject to religious or moral consideration, it is dangerous to be too long 
or too rigidly in the right (Johnson). A man of a stern disposition. A 
stern countenance. Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard (Dryden). 

Severe, fir. severe, n. lat. severus [2Bj. sav, efjrcnj ; rigorous, o. lat. rigorosus 
[2Bj$. rag, ftretfen]; strict, fr. strict, 0. lat. strictus [25j. strag, jroSnqen]; austere, 
ft. austere, o. lat. austerus [2Bj. vas, brennen] ; rigid, fr. rigide, D. lat. rigidus [SBj. 
rag, fttetfen]; stern, altengl. stern, ags. sterne, f. Muller, U., 466. 

£ t tt if (f. £betl): piece, lump, patch, bit (morsel). — Piece, etg. „Se$en, 
happen", ©tltcf al§ £l)eit eine§ ©anjen tiberhaupt. — Lump, etg. jHumpen", 
© t U cf if e n , ba3 fetne b e ft t m m t e ijorm unb ®eftalt fyat. — Patch , eig. 
„%kd", fc a § fletne eingendbte, eingefefete, etngetegte ©ttttf. 

— Bit, eig. „fomel auf einmat gebiffen »itb", ein 53iffen, ©tfcd)en. 

A large and heavy stone falls much more rapidly than a feather, or 
a piece of paper. Those lesser rocks or great bulky stones, that lie scattered 
in the sea or upon tho land, are they not manifest fragments and pieces 
of these greater masses (Burnet). My clothes were all gone piece by piece. 
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I have torn it in pieces. The highest joy he was capable of, he received 
from having a piece of news in his possession an hour or two sooner than 
any other person in the town (Fielding). Deborah, my dear, cried I to 
my wife, give those boys a lump of sugar each, and let Dick's be the 
largest, because he spoke first (Goldsmith). It has been much feared by 
the great critic Lipsius, lest some more impolitic hand has sewed many 
patches of base cloth into that rich web, as his own metaphor expresses 
it (Selden). Every bit to a satisfied hunger is only a new labour to a 
tired digestion. The serpent, swelling himself up as big he could, got into 
the chest, all but a little bit of his tail. 

Piece, altengl. pece, fr. piece, ». ralat. petium ; lump, altengl. lumpe, nertoanbt 
mit clump; patch, f. Muller II., 186; bit, altengl. bite, ags. bita [skr. SB*, bhid, 
fpaltcn]. 

6tUlttin*): dumb, mute. — Dumb, fprad) = unb ftimmloS; aud) fig. 
— Mute, 1) ntd)t fptedfjen fdnnenb roegen mangetnben Organs obcr Dor 
©djrecfen, (Srftaunen u. bgl.; 2) in grammatifcrjer ©ejte^ung. 

The dumb brutes. We went in an open carriage, drawn by two sleek 
old black horses, for which W. Scott seemed to have an affection, as he 
had for every dumb animal that belonged to him (Irving). The truth of 
it is, half the great talkers in the nation would be struck dumb were this 
fountain of discourse dried up (Addison). Apaecides fell to the ground 
pierced to the heart — he fell mute, without even a groan, at the very base of 
the sacred chapel (Bulwer). Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staff. 
His wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh (Dryden). In spite of all interro- 
gations he remained mute. All fill us with mute but exquisite enjoyment, 
and we revel in the luxury of mere sensation. A mute letter. 

Dumb, altengl. dumbe, ags. dorab, goth. dombs; mute, D. lat. mutus [SBj. 
mu, fdjliejjen], 

*) Mute is commonly employed of the human race, and refers to articulate 
speech, which for some peculiar reason is temporarily suspended, as a mute in 
astonishment. Many are mute by nature who are not, strictly speaking, dumb; 
that is they have no imperfection of the vocal organs; but being without the 
sense of hearing, they have no nation of the sounds which they ought to utter. 
Poetically, mute is U6ed in the sense of dumb, as "mute fishes" (Smith). 

Stftrmtid)*)(f4eftig): stormy (fldrfer tempestuous), boisterous (f. tyeftig), 
tumultuary, turbulent. — Stormy, jtttrmifd), toon SBinb, Setter, 3afjreS= 
&eit. — Tumultuary, ftlirmifrf) unb geraufd)t>oIt, fyafHg; bfb. com Slngriff 
unb tampfe, — Turbulent, eig. „unruljtg beroegt", 1) Don ber (See: com 
©turme aufgeroti^It; 2) mm £etbenfd)aften unb ber <5prad)e: fturmerregt, 
tobenb, ungeftiim. 

A stormy season; a stormy day or week. Stormy weather. A tem- 
pestuous night; a tempestuous wind. We have works sufficient to protect 
the inhabitants against a tumultuary attack of the Celtic peasantry (Ma- 
caulay). Then, according to circumstances, came sudden flight or tumultuary 
skirmish (De Quincey). With tumultuary, but irresistible violence, the 
Scotch insurgents fell upon the churches in that city (Eobertson). A tur- 
bulent sea. Turbulent passions. A turbulent speech. 
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Stormy [nod) Fick 909 sk. star]; tumultuary, ». lat. tumultuarius [Sj. 
tumula, Sfirmj; turbulent, ». lat. turbulentus [2B$. sturb, Ifirmen]. 

*) To welcome anyone with tumultuous cheering (Macaulay), mit fiiirmifcbem 
Seifafl bcgriigcn. Not so furiously (fiercely), nic&t fo uurmifdj. It is very boisterous 
here, c8 gefjt ifhx rctft ftUrmit<$ bet. 

2tiil;c: support, prop (stay; aud) fig.), staff. — Support, cig. „ba§, 
wa3 unterfittfct", aUgemciner WuSbrucf fUr ©tttfce, etg. u. bfb. fig. — Prop, 
(stay), etufce = §att ton unten, Stemme, SBiberfyalt. — Staff, nhd. 
„<2tab", nrirb nur im bBbcrcn ©tile fttr etttfee ge&taucfct: The boy was the * 
very staff of my age (Shak.). Hope is a lover's staff (id.). 

Hope is the support of the mind under the most trying circumstances. 
Religion, as the foundation of all our hopes, is the best and surest support 
under affliction (Crabb). A prop for vines, for an old building. Their 
trees as so many stays for their vines, which hang like garlands from tree 
to tree (Addison). Woman, who is the mere dependant and ornament of 
man in his happier hours, shall be his stay and solace, when smitten with 
sudden calamity (Irving). 

Support, fr. support, d. lat. supportare [sub + SS3. par, madjen]; prop, f. MQller, 
II, 239; staff, altengl. staff, ags. staf ju skr. stabh, ftii&en. 

3 11 dint (f. forfcfjen, to search): to seek, to look for, to be in quest of. 
— To seek, etn affgemciner Slu3brucf fiir fud)en. — To look for, cig. „(au§> 
tugcn nacfe", flcb umfeben nad), fpttren nadj. — To be in quest of, fucfcen 
nath 3emanb. 

He never sought after good men. I sougth (for) an opportunity to see 
him. To seek for help, safety. He (Essex) soughtia vain for words to ex- 
press his feelings (Lingard). I have no time to look for him. What are 
you looking for? In this situation I looked round for a place where he 
might most conveniently repose (Byron). I wish I were a queen and then 
I know where my eldest daughter should look for a husband (Goldsmith). 
He is in quest of his friend. Whom are you in quest of. 

Seek, altengl. seken, ags. secan, gotb. sakjan; look, f. fefan; quest, f. fragcn. 

3lllltpf : fen (bog, swamp, marsh, mire, mud, morass), quagmire. — 
Fen, fumpfigcS ?anb. — Quagmire, toetc&er ©umpf&oben, „auf bcm man 
nod) aaenfaCte gefyen fann". 

'Mid reedy fens wide spread (Wordsworth). The remainder was be- 
lieved to consist of moor, forest, and fen (Macaulay). A spot surrounded 
by quagmires, which rendered it difficult of access (Palfrey). 

Fen, altengl. fen, goth. fani, tfotfi; quagmire, quag, natft nernxmbt mit quake, 
3ittcrn; miro, altengl. mire, ags. mure, altn. myri. 
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£ftl>tftt*) (f. Oorttjcrfen): to blame fjtarfer to reprove), to censure, to criti- 
cise, to cavil at, to carp at, to find fault with, to cut up. — To blame, eig. 
„laftern", einem gefylenben feine ftefytcr porfjalten: %tm. tabetn me gen (for) 
©troaS. — To tax, eio, „gte\ct)fam buvd) SBefubten ben SBertfy ennittetn", 3em. 
irgenb cincr (Sdjulb bejidjtigen (with). — To censure, urfp. ^bcuvt^etlen", 
ftreng rtigen (rJffentlid)). — To criticise, eig. „fd)eiben, fonbern", jdjarf 
behitteln, fritifiren, in ber 23ebeutung: abfaflig beurtfyeiten. — To cavil at, 
cig. „9?edereten treiben", rime guten ®runb tabetn, tabelnb buvrf^iefyen, 
fpifcftnbig tabetn. — To carp at, eig. „rurjfen", fid) ofrne @runb ttber 
QstroaS aufoatten, burd^erfjetn, fpttttervtd)ten. — To find fault with, cig. 
„ftel)ler finben an ©troa§", ©tmaS auSjufefeen Ijaben an, mdfeln, meifrern. 
— To cut up, cig. ^jerfdjneiben", cin 23udj obcr fcincn S3erfaffcr Ijerunter= 
madjen, fyerunterteifjen. 

You are both to blame for this blunder. Again the Emperor Alexius 
may be blamed for affecting a degree of state which was closely allied with 
imbecility (Scott). What, Sir Oliver! do you blame him for not making 
enemies? (Sheridan.) Carelessness is to be severely censured whenever we 
find it. I may be censured that nature thus gives way to loyalty (Shak.). 
He hopes he shall not be censured for unnecessary warmth upon such a 
subject (Cowper). Whenever he criticises on the manners of a people, he 
displays all his profound knowledge. To criticise conduct. It is ridiculous 
for any man to criticise on the works of another who has not distinguished 
himself by his own performances (Addison). He is the man to cavil at 
every thing. Infidels cavil at the evidences of Christianity, because they are 
determined to disbelieve (Crabb). To carp at the measures of the admini- 
stration. It is always thus with pedants; they will ever be carping if a 
gentleman or man of honour puts pen to paper (Steele). There are some 
whom nothing will please, and who are ever ready to find fault with what- 
ever comes in their way (Crabb). Tragi-comedy you have yourself found 
fault with very justly (Budgell). To prevent which last evil at Ainsbury, 
you must learn to domineer and be peevish, to find fault with their victuals 
and drink, to chide and direct the servants, with some other lessons, which 
I shall teach you, and always practised myself with success (Swift). To 
cut up a book, an author. 

Blame, altengl. blamen, fr, blamer, clat.gr. blasphemare, piaotptjftetv ; tax, 
f. ongteifen; censure, fr. censurer, b. lat. censere [2B$. kas, cu^eigenl; criticise, fr. 
critiquer, r>. gr. xolveiv [ffia. xgi, fdjeioen]; cavil, d. lat. cavillari [S5U. sku, necfen]; 
carp, ». lat. carpere [SSij. skarp, fdmeiben]; find, f. finben; fault, f. ftetytcr; cut, 
f. faneiben. 

•) To blame is simply to ascribe a fault to a person. It does not extend to 
crimes. So we should not blame a person for committing a foul murder. And 
so persons are blamed for accidents and untoward circumstances when their occur- 
rences may be ascribed to neglect, disobedience and the like ... To censure is 
the formal and open expression of fault by a superior, or by one who assumes 
to be so for the occasion. To censure is more an act of personal authority tban 
to blame, and is supposed to take place in the face of the person censured whereas 
we may blame the absent or the dead. The consequences of conduct, and the 
conduct itself may be blamed, but it is only the person who is censured. We 
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might say, I blame such an one for being overindulgent , but we could hardly 
censure him for it (Smith). To carp and cavil have regard to what is trivial or 
imaginary, and are resorted to only to indulge ill-nature or self-conceits: whoever 
owes another a grudge will be most disposed to carp at all he does, in order to 
lesson him in the esteem of others: those who contend more for victory than truth 
will be apt to cavil when they are at a loss for fair argument (Crabb). 

He is always picking a hole in his conduct, et bat flctS CtwaS an fcincr 
giibrung ju tabetn. 

$agtt(fj: daily, diurnal, quotidian. — Daily, tagtid), ber gett)bfmltd)e 
$u3brutf. — Diurnal, ein aflronomtfdier 9lu3brucf: regetmiifjtg alle Xage 
roieberfefyrenb unb ben ganjen Xag baucrnb; 5uweilen bei 3)id)tern = 
daily. — Quotidian, cig. „am mie bielften £age itmner", bfb.ein mebicinifefrer %n§- 
brucf: jeben Sag f icf> cveignenb, abet ob,ne ben gan^en £ag ttber 3U bauern. 

Bunyan has told us . . . that in New England his dream was the daily 
subject of the conversation of thousands (Macaulay). This is my uncle's 
daily occupation. Daily wants; daily cares; daily employments. The diurnal 
revolution of the earth. 

Half yet remains unsung, but narrower bound, 
Within the visible diurnal sphere (Milton). 
A quotidian ague, fever. 

Daily, ags. daglic; diurnal, 0. lat. diurnalis [Sj dju, gtihuen]; quotidian, fr. 
quotidien, d. lat. quotidianus [Sj. ka, ^ronomtnalftamm + SOBj. djav, glfinjen]. 

latent: f. Knlogen unb ftahigfeiten. 

Xa|lfcr*) (f. fiibn u. 9)?uth): brave, valiant (nut bon ferfonen: valorous), 
gallant, stout-hearted. — Brave, urfp. „frf)5n, gefdnniitft", tapfet, al§ an; 
geborene @igenfd)aft. ©benfo bravery. — Valiant, eig. „fraftig", be^eidhnet ben 
©ertt) (valour) be3 2flanne3 al3 $rieger: fjelbenmUtfjig. (Sbenfo valour. 

— Gallant, urfp. „ftattlid) gepufct", au&erorbentlid) tapfer, bet aujjer= 
orbentlid)en ©elegenfjetten; metflenS attributib gebraudjt = §elb, SDegen. 
©benfo gallantry. — Stout-hearted, eig. „fmrfen &erjen§", beherjt. 

We have lately had two short campaigns, and we have every reason 
to be proud of the conduct of our soldiers, who have proved themselves 
brave and gallant men (The Illustrated London News). Who would not 
fight valiantly when he fights in the eye of his prince? (Hall.) A valiant 
and most expert gentleman (Shak.). A valiant achievement. A valorous 
knight. Here let us pause, said Trevylyan, ... to recall the old chivalric 
day of the gallant Barbarossa . . . (Bulwer). 

Brave, fr. brave, aa8 bret. brad, ba3 SSJeitere f. Muller, I., 130; valiant, fr. 
vaillant, o. lat. valens [2Bj. var, ftatt f era] ; gallant, f. Siebbaber; stout, f. bid; 
hearted, f. bcrjtidj. 

*) Brave is more outward, marking a spirit which braves or defies danger; 
gallent rises shill higher, denoting bravery on eitraordinary occasions in a spirit 
of adventure (Webster). 

£aitdjett*]: to plunge, to dive, to dip (tiljnlid) to steep), to immerse. 

— To plunge, eig. „nach bem ©enfblci fallen", taudjen in, htnetnftur$en 
in; fig. fid) unbefonnen flurjcn in. — To dive, untertaurfjen, 
gtihtben; fig. 1 1 e f einbringen in. — To dip, eintaudjen, eintunfen. 

— To immerse, @t»a3 in eine gflftfftgfeit ober fttuffigeS (®anb) 
taudjen. 
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It is a good practice for bathers to plunge into the water when they 
first go in, although it is not advisable for them to dive (Crabb). She 
tore herself from her lover's arm with a shriek of despair, bid him adieu 
for ever, and plunging into the fountain, disappeared from his eyes (Scott). 
The French plunged themselves into these calamities they suffer to prevent 
themselves from settling into a British constitution (Burke). The truth, 
however, was that the foreign policy of the cabinet has plunged the 
queen (Elizabeth) into a gulf of unfathomable expense (Lingard). The 
hippopotamus, when in water, swims and dives like a duck. To dive 
for pearls. In the pearl fishery, men are employed to dive for shells. 
I won't dive into the secrets of others. He is often seen wandering over 
the grass-grown hills, . . . with piercing eyes, that seem to dive into 
the hearts of the passers-by (Bulwer). The stork could only dip in the 
end of her bill. He only dipped his head into the water and immediately 
took it out again. The zero of Fahrenheit's thermometer is fixed at the 
point at which the mercury stands when immersed in a mixture of snow 
and common salt. 

Plunge, fr. plonger, D. cinem lat. plumbicare [2Bj mluva, Stei]; dive, alteng). 
diven, ags dyfan; dip, altengl. dippen, ags. dyppan, »gt. nhd. toufcn; immerse, 
lat. immergere, immersam [ffij. masg, toufcn]. 

*) To dive is purposely to penetrate beneath the surface of water, and 
therefore may be done after the diver has entered it. Plunge is to throw oneself 
into a body of water; hence we may plunge, without diving and dive (as ducks) 
with plunging. In the metaphorical application of these terms, this distinction 
is preserved. We dive into mysteries, curiosities and the like; we plunge into 
debt, difficulties, embarrassment, danger. It is the effort of penetration which 
is expressed by diving, the hardihood or recklessness of action by plunging (Smith). 

X nil fen, XttufCj to baptize, to christen. — To baptize, etg. „tn$ 
Softer iaud>en", bte Soufe nerric^ten. ©benfo baptism. — To christen, 
im Women <£f)rtfii taufen, cinen Women in ber Eaufe geben. (gbenfo 
christening, bie £oufe, £ouffeft. 

On Easter Thursday the Rev. A. Styleman Herring, Vicar of St. Paul's, 
Clerkeiiwell, baptized 288 children and adults (The Illustrated London News). 
To administer the sacrament of baptism to . . . He is christened Charles. 
To make a great christening. This corvette is christened by the name 
of Bacchante. 

Baptize, 0. gr. fianrl^eiv [SBj. flay, wudjen]; christen, ju Christ, gr. XQ iar ^i 
XPh fatten]. 

Xaitjdjctt: to deceive (f. betriigen), to disappoint, to baffle, to balk, to 
delude, to illude, to sham. — To disappoint, etg. „megfd)affen, wo3 burd) 
^unfte feflgefefet tfr", in §offnungen unb ©rroartungen tdufefyen: enttaufcrjen. 

— To baffle, eig. „bo8 SRaut gegen !^em. fptfeen jum &olme", bur* #unft* 
griff e unb 2tft (trickery) taufd)en. — To balk, metjtenS = to disappoint; 
to balk expectation; aud) = to baffle. — To delude, eig. „mtt ^em. fein 
<Sptel treiben", etmoS roetjj mocfyen, onfttljren; fam. eine Wofe brefyeri. 

— To illude, eig. „etroo§ gtetdjfam auf ©troaS fytnfpielen", 33orfptegel = 
ungen ma^en, berttcfen, toerblenben. — To sham, raetyr vulg. 
betriigen, fyintergefyen. 
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The superior being can defeat all his designs, and disappoint all his 
hopes (Tillotson). Though I have been thus far disappointed in my ex- 
pectations of happiness from the possession of riches ... let me try whether 
I shall not meet with it in the spending and fashionable enjoyment of them 
(Sterne). Disappointed in their hopes, another plan was now to be adopted 
(Boscoe). He baffled the police for a considerable time (De Sainte-Claire). 
He deludes you. He deluded his neighbour by holding out to him a hope 
of his gaining what was impossible for him ever to attain (Smith). 

Disappoint, fr. desappointer, o. lat. dis-appunctare [2Bj. pug, ftcdjen]; baffle, 
altengl. baffelen, altfr. beffler, fr. bafaaer, jurticfgcfjenb auf germanifc&e 2B6rtet: 
munoartltd) S3appe, Wlaul, baffen: delude d. lat. delndere; illude, o. lat. illudere 
[S3, krid, fpicten]; sham, f. Mailer, II., 366.; 

valley, vale, dale, dingle, dell, glen. — Valley, eig. „%§d= 
win bun g", Zfyal Ubetf)aupt; meiftenS mit cincm Slttrtbut. — Vale, bet 
poetifoV HuSbrucf. — Dale, cin ttefeS Xfjat groifd^cn ^ttgeln. — Dingle, 
engeS ftelStfyal — Dell, eine (fct)attigc) $f)alenge. — Glen, £f)albecfen, 
©ergjd)lu<$|t. 

On three sides the castle looked down upon a rich valley, enamelled 
with all kinds of culture, and bounded by the lofty Alpusarra mountains 
(Irving). It is like passing from the flat, bleak, uninteresting plains of La 
Mancha to the voluptuous valleys and swelling hills of Andalusia (id.). In 
that soft vale, a lady's bower (Scott). By far the greater part of England 
has a fertile soil, and consists of gently rising hills and bending vales 
(Hartley). 

More bleak to view the hills at length recede, 
And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend (Byron). 
He steals along the lonely dale (Thompson). The most perfect specimen 
of a dingle is at the seat of Mr. Brown in Shropshire (Crabb). 

The violet in her greenwood bower 

May boast itself the fairest flower 

In glen, or copse, or forest dingle (Scott). 
Hawthorn dell near Edinburgh excels in the soft kind of beauty (Crabb). 

But stumbling in the rugged dell, 

The gallant horse exhausted fell (Scott). 
The page descended into the ravine and approached the tower, but it had 
no entrance from the glen, and its lofty height rendered any attempt to 
scale it fruitless (Irving). 

Valley, altengl. valeie, fr. vallee; vale, altengl. fr. val, D. lat. vallis [S5Jj. 
var, roinbenj ; dale, altengl. dale, ags. dal [SB*, al, [patten] ; dingle, altengl. dingle, 
Urfp. bunlcl; dell, o. kymr. dell, ^patte, tfluft; glen, ags. glen, utneroanbt mit 
goth. hlains, §iigel. 

Xfyttt (f« £>anbtung)*) : deed, exploit, frdrfer achievement, feat. — Deed, 
Untfjat unb (©rojflfyrt. — Exploit, eig. „ba3 ©ntfaltete", $elben=, Slitter*, 
SBaffentfytt. — Achievement, eig. „$oaenbung", ©rofjt|at. — Feat, eig. 
„ba8 ©etfyane", fommt exploit jiemlid) nafye, abet mefyr poettfd). 

This general distinguished himself by martial deeds (Beckford). Such 
was, and such should be, the punishment of restrained passions and atro- 
cious deeds (id.). Acts of disobedience in youth frequently lead to the 
penetration of the foulest deeds in more advanced life? The exploits of 

r 
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Alexander, of tear, of Washington. The exploits of the ancient saints 
so far surpass the most famous achievements of pagan heroes (Barrow). 
While the Kddjstone lighthouse was erecting, a French privateer took the 
men upon the rock, together with their tools, and carried them to France; the 
captain being in expectation of a reward for the achievement. The warlike 
feats I have done (Shak.). Much I have heard of thy prodigious might 
and feats performed (Milton). 

Deed, altengl. dcde, ags. daed; exploit, fr. exploit, n. lat. explicituni [Sj. 
plak, fatten]; achievement, t>. to achieve, altengl. acheven, fr. achever, o. mlat. 
cheviare [S$. kap, faffcn] ; feat, norm. fr. feat, fr. fait, o. lat. factum [©3. fa, t&un]. 

*) Deeds, compared with the others, is employed for that which is ordinary 
or extraordinary; exploit and achievement are used only for the extraordinary; 
the latter in a higher sense than the former. Deeds must always be characterized 
as good or bad, magnanimous and atrocious, and the like, except in poetry, when 
the term becomes elevated. Exploit and achievement do not necessarily require 
such epithets; they are always taken in a proper senso for something great. Exploit, 
when composed with achievement, is a term used in plain prose; it designates 
not so much what is great as what is real : achievement is most adapted to poetry 
and romance. Feat approaches nearest to exploit in signification; the former marks 
skill, and the latter resolution (Smith). 

%$t\i (f. <Stucf): part, share (mef)t poettjef): dole), portion, proportion, 
pittance, deal, section. — Part, £f)eil mtt 93ejug auf etn ®anje£. — 
Share, ber Xfyeit bet %tm. jufommt: Slntfyett, ba§ Sfyetl. — Portion, ber 
jugemeffene £fyeil: ba$ Quantum. — Proportion, ber in einem gemeffenen 
SJer^Sltntffc 511m &<mytn ftefyenbe Xfyetl; ba§ betreffenbe 35er^dttntp 
mivb burd) etn SlbjecttD befttmmt. — Pittance, ur[p. „bie tdgliije portion eineS 
Moftera,etjtlid)en", einc flctne portion, ein s 43t3d)en. — Deal, fommt 
nur nor mtt etnem 2lbjectt», in bem ber SBegriff non etroaS ^rofeem liegt: 
a good (great) deal of pleasure, wealth. $n ber UmgangSf pr ad)e fagt 
man: a deal of rain, trouble. — Section, etg. „ba§ <Sdmetben", 5Ibt ^cttung 
einer $5rperfd)aft. 

The part of a book, page, line, word; a pari of a human body. According 
to the ancient customs of Normandy, the daughters could have no more 
than a third part of the property for their share, which was divided in 
equal portions between them (Crabb). How small a portion to your share 
would fall (Waller). Minute means not only a small portion of time, but 
also a short note to preserve the memory of anything; so we speak of "taking 
down the minutos of a contract, a conversation". They shall all receive 
their share. The streets surrounding the palace were filled by an immense 
multitude, of whom a large proportion, as is usual in Upper India, wore 
arms (Macaulay). The inconsiderable pittance of faithful professors (Fuller). 
They (the prisoners) trampled each other down, fought for the places of 
the windows, fought for the pittance of water with which the cruel mercy 
of the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, prayed, blasphemed, implored 
the guards to fire among them (id.). A section of the clergy; a small 
section of the Whigs. The extreme section of one class consists of bigoted 
dotards, the extreme section of the other consists of shallow and reckless 
empirics (Macaulay). 

Part, f. ©renje; share, ags. scam, beraf)t auf sceran, engl. shear; portion, fr. 
portion, 0. lat. portio [ffij. par, tnadjen]; proportion, fr. proportion, ». lat proportio 
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[pro + par, mac&en]; pittance, fr. pitance, o. mlat. pitantia, bag 2Bcitcrc Diez, 1,319; 
deal, f. bcfjanbeln; section, fr. section, n. lat. sectio [ffij. sak, fdjnciben]. 

lljeilcn (f. oertljeilen unb trennen): to divide, to share. — To divide, 
eig. „au3einanberfmben", bejeidjnet eine blojje ©intljeitung eineS ©an$en in 
$lbfdmitte, $lbtl)eilungen u. f. ro., bie abet immer alS ©anjeS geborfjt roer= 
ben: eintfyeilen, jert^etlen. — To share, eig. „abfd)neiben", bebeutct bloS 
tfyeiten, cig. u. fig. 

Scotland is frequently, in a general way, divided into Highlands and 
Lowlands; but it was also divided into thirty -three counties (Hartley). 
Their (the Spartans') troops were divided into regiments (Gillies). Religious 
dissensions had divided the nations into opposite parties, of almost equal 
numbers the oppressed and the oppressors (Lingard). He divided the fruit 
into two. To share another's joys and sorrows. He (Gladstone) shared the 
highest moral principles with the late Mr. Cobden and the present Earl 
of Derby (The Illustrated London News). He shared the booty with me. 
Napoleon shared with his soldiers all the hardships of war. It is no small 
addition to my happiness to know that you will kindly share it with me 
(Chatham). The profits of the business were shared by the partners. 

Divide, fr. diviser, o. lat. dividere [di + SBj. vid, jefjen]; share, \. %t)til 

%f)Cll JjabCt! ober JtCf)mcn atl <$ttt>a$: to share in, to partake of, 
mel)r fig. to participate in, to join in. — To share in, 1) "flntfyetl an 
GctroaS fyaben, an einem ©efdjafte, ciner QjYbfdjaft u. \. in.; 2) regeS $ntereffe 
an (£troa3 nefjmen. — To partake of, etg. „einen %tytil nefymen toon (£troa§", 
fid) bet ©tin a 3 bctfyeiligen. — To participate, ba3 lat. Stequinalent »on 
to partake, roirb mefyr fig. gebraud)t: £fyeil nefymen an ©troaS. — To 
join in, £l)eil nefnnen an, eutfHmmen in, fid) einlaffen in. 

I had no title to share in your inheritance. He spoke with interest, 
and in some degree shared in the evident anxiety of the father (Cooper). 
But here, continued she, is a gentleman, looking at Mr. Burchell, who has 
been my companion in the task of tho day, and it is fit he should share 
in its amusements (Goldsmith). I am sorry that I can't partake of your 
feast, dish, meal, entertainment. He was condescending enough to desire 
me and the player to partake of a bowl of punch (Goldsmith). I could not 
but participate in his sufferings. The newly arrived troops hastened to 
participate in the cheer prepared for their comrades (Cooper). Caesar, who 
has participated largely in the anxiety of the family, had risen with the 
dawn (Cooper). When he had finished his own task, he would join in hers, 
and enter into a close conversation (Goldsmith). All their nieces joined in 
their entreaties, I complied (id.). To join in one's praise. I never will join 
in ridiculing a friend (Sheridan). 

Share, f. Xfatl; partake, \. £t>eil unb amtebmen; participate - partem 
capere kap, greifen]. 

ttytex*), tyicrijd): animal, beast, brute. — Animal, eig. „ein SBefen 
mit Veben", norjugeitneile £f)ier im ©egenfafe &u ^flanje unb 9tfineral. ©benfo 
animal; audi fig. — Beast, in gegenroartiger guter %>xo\a baS bierfUfeige 
(km I be) £f)ier; audi fig. 6tef?enb ift "beasts of burden". (Sbenfo bestial. 
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— Brute, mit befonberer ^eroorfjebung beS rofyen unb befttatif d>en : bag tofye 
$3ief); aud) fig. (gbenfo brutal. 

The dog is a sagacious and useful animal. Men and animals. Ani- 
mal functions, food. Animal charcoal. Animal matters (animalifdje ©toffe). 
Animal kingdom (Xfjierreirf)). Life was given us for more important pur- 
poses than the gratification of our animal appetites. The cruel or savage 
beast. Horses are not only very useful beasts, but they are also very fine. 
Drink often makes a beast of him (De Sainte-Claire). Beastly appetites, 
indulgences, passions. The indolent, senseless brute. The brute (the serpent) 
began to hiss and show his teeth. The selfish or cruel brute (fig.). An 
ill-natured brute of a husband (Franklin). Brutal manners; brutal inhuma- 
nity; brutal ferocity. A brutal intemperance (Macaulay). 

Animal, fr. animal, d. lat. animal [2Bj. an, atbntcn]; beast, altengl. beast, fr. 
bate, 0. lat. bestia; brute, fr. brute, 0. lat. brutus [2Bj. gar, fallen]. 

*) @ofl butdj beast ber ©egenfafc jum SKcnfdjen (jeroorgcfjoben wetben, fo wirb 
ed Don grojjen unb fleinen Xfytxtn gefagt, little beast, poor beast, fonfl nor^ugSnxife 
oon grotjen. HU S>d&impfn>ort bat eS cine fla'rtere ©ebeutumj als ba8 fr. bfite unb bt* 
jeidmct bann ©cmeinljeit unb Unreinlicbfeit. Brute fommt in ber familitften ©pradje 
oft fanonom nor, poor brute; att SdjimpftDort bejeidmet e8 9to^eit unb ©emeinb^eit 

A wild animal is a brute; a tamed animal is a beast. The brutes of the 
forest, the beasts of the field (Graham). 

lljorfjctt: folly, foolery (foolness). — Folly, £§or§ett, bcjetc^nel bie 
©ad)e. — Foolery, ftatrfjett, be$eicfynet bte ^crfon. 

Who that has the common wisdom of life, would have been capable of 
committing such a folly? We have now experienced the folly of pursuing 
pleasure. This peculiar ill property has folly, that it enlarges men's desires 
while it lessens their capacities (South). The good of fame, the folly of 
praise, are hardly purchased; and when obtained, poor recompense for loss 
of time and health (Montague). Fashionable people only lay aside one 
foolery, to take up another (Crabb). The quoen, who had in fact no taste 
for humour, soon grew sick of my foolery, and forgetting the cause for 
which she had taken me, neglected me so much, that her court grew in- 
tolerable to my temper, and I broke my heart and died (Fielding). 

Folly unb foolery $u fool, altengl. fol, fr. fol, o. mlat. follis, Slafebatg, b. 
etoaS ft* ft" Mb ber ©eroegenbeS [SB*, bhal, btafenj. 

Xljuridjt (f. etnfatttg): foolish, absurd, preposterous. — Foolish, eig. 
„ftd) njie etn SBlafcbatg bjn unb fyer beroegenb", tfyflridjt oon ^erfonen unb 
§anblungen. — Absurd, eig. „abtimenb, fatfdfyflingenb", fitirier tn feiner 53e- 
beulung at§ foolish: tad^erlt$ 4ortdf)t, atbern, ungeteimt. — Preposterous, 
eig. „ba§ juerji fyabenb, roa§ jute^t fetn follte", tiber bte 9ttaafjen t^bxxijt, 
Don SDingen (utterly and glaringly foolish). 

I am a very foolish, fond old man (Shak.). A foolish act. Foolish 
enterprises. The same well-meaning gentleman took occasion at another 
time to bring together such of his friends as were addicted to a foolish 
habitual custom of swearing, in order to show them the absurdity of the 
practice (Addison). What an absurd idea. An absurd argument; an absurd 
hypothesis. 'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great (Pope). Most pre- 
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posterous conclusions (Shak.). A preposterous suggestion. A preposterous 
conduct. A preposterous law. 

Foolish, \. £l)orf)cit; absurd, fr. absurde, &. lat. absurdus [ab + 2Bj. svar, 
tBnen]; preposteroos, o. lat. pncposterus [2Bj. pro, »ora + pas, &inten]. 

KjHVtn: tower, steeple, spire. — Tower, em uettifat aufgef%te3 
©emaucr (oft &u tfaftetten ober ©urgen), Don unteu bis oben con gteicbem 
2)urd)meffer: ftumpfer oierecftget obcr runbcr Xfjurm. — Steeple, 
$Hrd)t burnt, bcr auf fold) einem tower cine ptyramtbale (Spifee tragt. — 
Spire, etg. „£pi$e", 2^urm(fpifee). 

Then rose the fair chapels of New College and of Saint George, the 
nave of Winchester and the choir of York, the spire of Salisbury and the 
majestic towers of Lincoln (Macaulay). Stately and air- braving towers 
(Shak.). Clive climbed to the top of the lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, 
and with (what) terror the inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout 
near the summit (Macaulay). A weathercock on a steeple (Shak.). A 
spire of land that stands apart, cleft from the main (Tennyson). 

Tower, altengl. tour, fr. tour, o. lat. turris; steeple, altengl. stepel, ags. 
stcpel, oerroantt mit steep; spire, altengl. spire, ags. spir, altn. spira, Iange 
biinne ©tange. 

%\t\l deep, profound, low, base. — Deep, ttef, Don natttrttchen unb 
abfrraftenXingen; bod) in tefcterem %<\Ut meifkn§ nur in <2ad)en bet (Smpftnbung 
unb bet tibertegenben SBetradjtung (sentiment and reflection). — Profound, eig. 
w jum S3oben abrodrtS", tief im fig. <2inne. — Low, eig. „niebrtg", ttef oom 
ion in ber SWufif; ttef im geograp'fyifcfjen <Stnne. — Base, eig. „niebrtg", ttef 
pom £one. 

A deep sea, pit, hole. To take deep root. The snow was exceedingly 
deep last winter. A gallery ten seats deep. A company of soldiers ten 
files deep. A deep valley. A deep colour. A deep wound. A deep feeling, 
sorrow, thought, distress; deep despair. A profound learning, knowledge, 
investigation, contempt. A profound bow. The circumstance made a pro- 
found impression on his mind. A low tone. Low to the South. Base 
sound. 

Deep, altengl. depe, ags. deop, goth. diups; profound, ». lat. profundus [pro 
+ bhu, wacpjen]; low, f. bemiitfjig; base, f. niebrig. 

: death, decease, demise, departure. — Death, ber gett?8fynlid)e flu§* 
brucf fUr Job oon SWenfcben unb Sbjeren. — Decease, eig. „$brctfe", baf)er 
ber 2lbfd)ieb au§ biefem £eben: Hbleben; bfb. etn SluSbrutf ber ©ettd)t§fprad)e. 
— Demise, etg. „ba3 Sfttebetlegen", lob eine§ ^irrften unb bertifymter ^erji}ntta> 
feiten. — Departure, eig. „ber Slbgang", ber „§tntritt", be[onber§ mit bem 
9iebengebanfen an ein ^ortteben, etn SluSbrurf beS fybljeren (StitS. 

The Emperor of Germany, Charles the Fifth, abdicated the throne a 
short time before his death. Property is in perpetual occupancy; at the 
decease of one possessor it passes into the hands of another (Crabb). Though 
men see evory day people go to their long home they are not so apt to 
be alarmed at that, as at the decease of those who have lived longer in 
their sight (Steele). The Romans had the custom to deify and adore their 
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emperors, most of them, after their decease. The demise of Mr. Pitt. After 
the demise of the Queen (of George n.) they (drawing-rooms) were held but 
twice a week (Cunningham). His timely departure . . . barred him from the 
knowledge of his son's miseries (Sidney). The loss of our friends impresses 
upon us hourly the necessity of our own departure. 

Death, altengl. deeth, ags. dead, dau{)us; decease, f. fterben; demise, t>. fr. 
demettre, p. p. domis, demise, o. lat. dismittere [ffij. math, gefyen laffen] ; departure, 
f. fierben. 

XbMltdj: deadly, mortal, fatal. — Deadly, tobtltd), tobbrtngenb,. 
Sc^; — Mortal, ben Sob nerurfadjenb, mefyr fig. — Fatal, ben Sob 
bringenb, tbbtlid). 

A deadly blow. The weapon with such deadly force is gone (Cowper). 
A deadly enemy. The traveller exposes his life to mortal dangers. A 
mortal injury. Louis III. mortally hated the Cardinal of Richelieu (Burke). 
Adrian mortally envied poets, painters and artificers, in works wherein he 
had a vain wish to excel (Bacon). A fatal wound; a fatal disease. 

Dealy, f. £ob; mortal, n. lat. mortalis [2Bj. mar-d, welf fctn]. 

$on*): sound, tone, tune, strain, tenour. — Sound, Son al3 @$aU, 
£aut, tflang. — Tone, eig „£panuung eineS 3crte§", Son, al3 SluSbrucf ber 
(Smpfinbung unb §artnonie; bfb. audi fig. — Tune, etne s Jtebenform oon tone, 
bie Sonart, Songang, al3 9lu§bvucf ber Sttmme. — Strain, etg. „3pannung", 
in^befonbere ber flingenbe, melobtfd)e Son, ber auS einem mufifaltfdjen 
Snfrrumente fommt unb nut u a peculiar interest or expression" f>eroorge= 
bradit mirb; fig. bie in bem 33enefymen oon ^evfonen unb treifen Ijerrfcbenbe 
9)ianter $u fpredjen. — Tenour, eig. „3nf)alt", ber tiefe 9)?uftfton, Senor. 

I saw the bell begin to swing; it swung so softly at first that it 
scarcely made a sound; but soon it rang out loudly. The sounds of 
waters, leaves. The violin is distinguished for the brilliancy and variety 
of its tones, and is the most important instrument in an orchestra. A 
sweet, loud, grave, harsh tone. The tone of his remarks was commendatory. 
A courtly tone of manners. The general tone of his writings. To lead 
the tone (ben Son, bie 9)tobe angeben). We speak not as to the action of 
this or that particular class of voters, or of the common tone of political 
feeling in this or that particular constituency (The Illustrated London News). 
To give the tune (ben Son angeben, ntuftfaltfd)). A merry tune; a mourn- 
ful tune. A slow tune. Their heavenly troops a lower strain began (Bacon). 
To speak in a high or lofty strain. Counter tenour. Upper tenour. 

Sound, altengl. soun, fr. son, v. lat. sonus svan, tSnen]; tone, altengl. 
toone, fr. ton, d. lat. tonus, gr. roiog m reive tv, fpanncn; strain, altengl. strein. 
ju lat. stringere [SBj. strang, bmflretfcnj; tenour, f. ^ubalt. 

*) A well-bred (fashionable) man, tin SDiann uon gutem Xon. I'll sing you 
another tune, id) rocrbe mit $bnen an§ einem anberen Sone fpredxn 

irttgCtt*) (f. bringen u. ertragen): to bear, to carry, to take, to wear. 
To bear, tragen, immer mit bem ©ebanfen an bie Scbmere unb bie £aft; 
aucb fig. — 3)fit to carry, etg. „ouf einem fyuljmxrf fort= f*affen", oerbinbet 
ft* aufcerbem bie 9?orfteliung bet 33emegung: forttragen. — To take, etg. 
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„but$ Seruqrung in 33cfuj fommen", (fort) tragen, fortbringen o$ne bic 
33orfieIIung ber ©djmere. — To wear, eig. „bebecfen", on fid) tragen, bon 
^letbungSfliicfen. 

The sport3man having shot the hare, bore him home. He was borne 
home upon the shoulders of two men (De Sainte-Claire). I will bear half 
the expenses. The pillars bear the house. The water bears the ship. I 
am glad to see that my teaching has borne fruit (De Sainte-Claire). These 
coupons cease to bear interest after the 1st of July (id.). He slept soundly 
for several hours; after which his slaves forced him into a litter, and 
carried him towards the ship. Carry this trunk away. Take those chests 
to my warehouse; I have no room for them here (Asher). Take some chairs 
into the garden, we shall have company there this afternoon (id.). To wear 
a robe, a coat; to wear a sword; to wear a crown. 

Bear, f. ertragcn; carry, f. brtngeu; take, f. amtefaten; wear, altengl. werien, 
ags. werian, goth. vasjan. 

*) This letter bears no date, btefer Brief trfigt fein SDatam. The ice does not 
bear yet, ba8 ©18 trtfgt nod) niaH He '11 bear the loss, cr wirD ben SBertufi traqen 
He makes much of me (he worships the ground I walk on), er trfigt mid) auf 
^anben. The mines yield them less than formerly, bie Sergwerfe tragen ionen 
roeniger ein al§ friiber. I carry this manual about with me, id) trage biefeS fianb- 
bud) iiberatl bet mir. 

**) To bear is simply to take the weight of any substance upon oneself, or 
to have the object about one: to carrv is to remove a body from the spot where 
it was: we always bear in carrying, but we do not always carry when we bear 
Both may be applied to things as well as persons: whatever receives the weight of 
anything bears it; whatever is caused to move with anything carries it. That 
which cannot be easily borne must be burdensome to carry. Bear and carry pre- 
serve this distinction in their figurative or moral application; bear is applied to 
that which for the most part remains with the person or thing bearing; carry to 
that which passes by means of the person; thus to bear or carry a name: to bear 
a name is to have it without regard to time or place; to carry a name is to carry 
it down to posterity. So to bear a burden, to carry weight, authority, conviction ; 
to bear a stamp; to carry a mark to one's grave (Smitn). 

%T&$t: f. Saul, 
tin n cm: f. SBeflagen. 
%tauli$: f. ®emut$ttd). 

Ivnurifl : sad, mournful, melancholy. — Sad, eig. ttberfattigt", betrttbt, 
ntebergefd)tagen, mm ^erfonen unb $)tngen. ®egenfafc: gay. @6enfo sad- 
ness. — Mournful, eig. „feufeenb bot Summer", geetgnet, SBetrubmfj ju erroecfen 

betrttbenb, traurtg madjenb, ttauerboll (Sbenfo mournfulness 

Melancholy, eig. „mit ber 2Mantt)otie befaftet", fd)»ermut&ig, trubfinniq.' 
(Sbenfo melancholy. 

The angelic guards ascended, mute and sad (Milton). To grow sad. 
Nydia bent over the face of Glaucus — she inhaled the deep breath of his* 
heavy slumber — timidly and sadly she kissed his brow, his lips (Bulwer). 
A sad sight; sad thoughts. A sad accident, misfortune. A mournful tale, 
event; a mournful music, bell. The latter days of this great poet's life 
were clouded and mournful (Cunningham). A mournful remembrance, in- 
telligence or news, tone, voice. She was always melancholy, and since her 
father's death she has become so still more. 

Jtloeppcr, Sitflltf $e Cvnonpmtf . 22 
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Sad, altengl. sad, ags. sad, goth. sabs [S3, sa, fatt]; mournful, f. bettagen ; 
melancholy, fr. melancholique, au8 gr. pikus u. /oAiJ. 

Xttnutn (f. tbetlen it nertheiten) : to part, to separate, to sever, to put 
asunder, to disjoin (to disunite), to dissociate, to detach, to segregate. — To 
part, eig. „tbeilen", roirb b|o. ton ^erfonen gebraudjt: trennen, fdjetben; 
im tntranftti&en 8tnne mit ben ^rapofttionett from, with: fid) trennen, au3 
etnanber geben. — To separate, eig. „bet Sette, far fid) fefcen", @troa§ 
trennen, fo bafe bie Ehctte nid)t mebr bet etnanber ftnb; im tntranfittoen 
©tnne uon polttifchen, u. f. ro. 3*arteien. — To sever, gemaltfam (mit fdjarfen 
3nfrrumenten) trennen. — To put asunder, eig. „abgefonbert (bin)legen", Don 
etnanber abbal ten. — To disjoin (to disunite), trennen, wa§ eng eer = 
bunben mar. — To dissociate, eig. „t>on einer ©efetlfdjaft fonbern", ©troaS 
abfonbern, jertrennen. — To detach, loSlbfen Don (from). — To se- 
gregate, eig. „t?on ber §eerbe fd)eibcn", abfonbern (to separate from others). 

The Lord do so to me, and more so, if ought but death part thee 
and me (Bible). Johnson and Garrick remained friends, till they were 
parted by death. He parted reluctantly from his relations. My parting 
from Tom was painful (Marryat). The vessels became separated in the 
storm. The French republicans never have abandoned, and never will 
abandon, their old steady maxim of separating the people from their 
government (Burke). The parties separated, and each retired (Webster). 
The first stroke took from him (Essex) all sense of pain; the third severed 
his head from the body (Lingard). To disjoin the material parts of bodies. 
To dissociate the particles of a concrete substance. To detach the coats 
of a bulbous root from each other. To detach a man from a party. 
There are, in short, instruments in the hands of our maker to improve our 
minds, to rectify our failings, to detach us from the present scene, to fix 
our affections on things above (Porteus). They are segregated, Christians 
from Christians, in odious designations (Taylor). 

Part, f. Eljeit; separate, D. lat. separare [se + S3, par, fefecn]; sever, altengl. 
severen, fr. ertjalten in sevrer, enuoBbnen, 0. lat. separare; pot, f. legen; asunder, 
altengl. on sunder, f. Miiller, II., 499; disjoin, altengl. joinen, fr. joindre* u. lat. 
jungere [dis + S3, ja, oerbinben]; dissociate, f. ©cnofe; detach, fr. detacher, f. an- 
greifen; segregate, o. lat. segregare [se + S3, grah, faffcrt]. 

Xrcuc : faith, fidelity (faithfulness), loyalty, allegiance. — Faith, Xreue 
bfb. im fatten enter 3ufage: ba§ gegebene SBort, "iPfltcfjttreue. — Fi- 
delity, bie treue Slnfyangltdjfett an ^erfonen, benen man ftcfc etntnat 
ergeben fyat. — Loyalty, (©taat§=) SBurgertreue, Untertbanentreue. — Alle- 
giance, 2/reue unb ®ehorfam, Streuftnn ber Untertfjanen. 

He violated his pledged faith. Upon my faith. To keep faith. To 
show fidelity. The dog not only interests us by his sagacity; he also 
attaches himself to us by his fidelity. The best security for the fidelity 
of men is to make interest coincide with duty (Hamilton). When one hears 
of Negroes who upon the death of their masters hang themselves upon the 
next tree, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it expresses itself 
in so dreadful a manner? (Addison.) He had such loyalty to the king as 
the law requires (Clarendon). The loyalty of a wife to her husband. 
Loyalty to truth, religion. To swear allegiance to a sovereign. To take 
the oath of allegiance. He often lost the conquests which he left behind 
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him through the sudden insurrection of his subjects, who shook off their 

allegiance. 

Faith, f. ©lauben; fidelity, fr. fidelite, D. lat. fidelitas [ffij bhidb, toertrauen]; 
loyalty, fr. loyaute, t>. lat. legalis [2B$ lagh, legen] ; allegiance, altengl. alegeaunce, 
D. mlat, alligantia [SBj. lig, binbcn]. 

$rfttlod (f. bevratfyerifd), treacherous): faithless, perfidious, unfaithful. 

— Faithless mirb metftcnS gebraudjt, urn einen 2/reubruro &u bejetdmen: mortr 
bviid)ig. — Perfidious, ba§ $ertrauen eincS Slnbercn inifjbraud!>enb: treuloS, 
f atf d). — Unfaithful fcf)ltefet Mangel an £reue unb 9ieblicf)feit in fuf): un= 
getreu, pfidjt&ergeffen. 

A faithless servant, people. A perfidious agent. A perfidious friend, 
citizen. Every body says that he has been perfidious to his country. Au 
unfaithful husband, wife. 

Faithless unb unfaithful, f. Xr«K; perfidious, d. lat. perfidiosus [2Bj. par, 
fcariiber fnnauS + bhidh, nertroucn]. 

Xrorfcu: dry, arid, dull. — Dry, 1) trocfen, ®egen|afc wet or moist; 
2) trocfen, im ©egenfafc ju green; 3) trorfcn, uon ben $lugen = not shedding tears. 

— Arid, ofyne jebe fteudjttgfeit ; gonj biirre. — Dull, eig. „fiumpfjtnnig", 
ot)ne regeS ©efityt, ofyne ^Ijontafte: jdt)at , getftto§. 

The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the season (Addison). I had 
not a dry thread on my body. Dry wood. Not a dry eye was to be 
seen in the assembly (Prescott). An arid waste. Arid plains, lands. A 
dull writer. A dull style, tale, sermon. 

Dry, alteugl. drie, ags. dryge; arid, o. lat. aridus [95Sj. ar (vas), brennen]; 
dull, altengl. dul, ags dvol, goth. dvals, nhd. toll. 

Xvo}t, trdftctt*) t consolation, comfort, solace. — Consolation, eig. 
„t>a3 £etlmad)en", bie §anbtung beS £r6fien§: ber troftenbe 3 u fP*ud)- — 
Comfort, Sl(le§, ma§ ©tdrfe, £roft unb ftreube gemd^rt. — Solace, ba§ 
n?a§ trbftet: ?obung, ©rletd)terung, Sinberung. (£benfo to console, 
to comfort, to solace. 

To give consolation. In afflictions men generally draw their conso 
lation out of books of morality, which indeed are of great use to fortify 
and strengthen the mind against the impressious of sorrow (Addison). The 
presence of his friend consoled him. He was much consoled by this 
intelligence. To take comfort. Pious children are the comfort of their 
aged parents. They brought the young men alive, and were not little 
comforted (Bible!. If our afflictions are light, we shall be comforted by 
the comparison we make between ourselves and our fellow-sufferers (Addison). 
Books are his chief solace in his present melancholy situation. The com- 
panionship even of a mouse or spider has often been a solace to a lonely 
prisoner (Whately). The proper solaces of age are not music and compli- 
ments, but wisdom and devotion (Eambler). To solace one's self with the 
hope of future reward; to solace one's self with work or with active employ- 
ments. He that undergoes the fatigue of labour must solace his weariness 
with the contemplation of its reward (Johnson). 

22» 
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Consolation, fr. consolation, ». lat. consolatio [95?j» sakam, mit + salv, Ijcilen]; 
comfort, f. gcmfltto; solace, 0. lat. solacium. 

*) Consolation is confined to the act of giving relief to the mind under affliction 
or sorrow , and points to some definite source of that relief. Comfort points to relief 
afforded by the communication of positive pleasure, as well as the diminution of 
pain. Solace denotes the using of things for the purpose of affording relief under 
sorrow or suffering (Crabb). 

Xtot>Cll : to brave, to defy, to face. — To brave, trot? en, im fluten 
imb btffen ©time. — To defy, etg. „bte £reue unb ba§ 3krfpred)en auffagen", 
©troaS trofcig jututfroeifen; baTouS trofcen = Deradjten. — To face, eig. 
„(geTabe) inS ®cfid)t jeljen", Ie<f entgegentreten, Xxo$ bictcn. 

The sailor braved the tempestuous ocean. To brave the scorn and 
reproach of the world. The firmly -rooted -tree braved the winterstorm 
(Blair). Face not me, thou hast braved many men : brave not me. I will 
neither be faced nor braved (Shak.). He defied the threats of his superior. 
To defy the power of a magistrate; to defy the arguments of an opponent; 
to defy public opinion. To face a danger. The best evidence which a 
man can give of his courage is to evince his readiness for facing his 
enemy whenever the occasion requires (Crabb). 

Brave, f. topfer; defy, altengl. defyen, fr. defler, n. mlat. diffidare [dis + Sj. 
bhidh, ncrtrouen]; face, f. (Beftdjt. 

IriiDfal (f. ©tenb, misery, distress unb Sfrmuner, sorrow, grief): 
affliction, tribulation. — Affliction, eig. „9?ieberwerfung", $er$eleib, SBe* 
fummernife. — Tribulation, ctg. „ba§ ©tefdjen in cincr ®ref(fytnafdjtne", fiarfer 
in fcincr S3ebeutung at§ affliction: forperltd)c unb geiflige j£rangfal, 9?otI) 
unb £etben. 

Visited with affliction. He broke down beneath the burden of his 
afflictions (De Sainte- Claire). When tribulation or persecution ariseth be- 
cause of the word, by and by he is offended (Bible). In the world ye shall 
have tribulation (id.). 

Affliction, fr. affliction, o. lat. afflictio [ad + SBj. bhlag, fd)Iogen]; tribulation, 
fr. tribulation, 0. lat. tribulatio [SBj. tar, retben]. 

£ rummer: ruins, wrecks. — Ruins, etg. „<£inftora", £rttmmer »on 
©ebouben, $dufern, ©rticfen; aud) fig. — Wrecks, eig. „cin ©rud)", <Sd)iffS = 
trummer, SBradf. 

The ruins of a desolate house, fortress, city. The labour of a day 
will not build up a virtuous habit on the ruins of an old and vicious 
character (Buckminster). The wrecks of a vessel being cast on rocks, floated 
upon the waves. 

Ruin, fr. mine, D. lat. ruina [SBj. sru, fcroorbredjen] ; wreck, altengl. wrec 
jur frag, bretyn. 
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U6Ctt*)J to exercise, to practise. — To exercise, eig. „au§ bcm 3u= 
jtanbe ber $ufye fyerauStreten macf)en, beunruljigen, in 93emegung fc^en", fid) 
(roieberfyolt) ttben in, etnttben. — To practise, a u3 ttben, (be)tretben. 

To exercise one's patience, cruelty, forbearance. To exercise one's 
authority, power, tongue, influence. To exercise troops. The soldiers 
are exercised at ten every morning. To practise music. To practise 
charity, kindness, benevolence. All men are not equally qualified for getting 
money, but it is in the power of every one alike to practise this virtue 
(thrift) (Budgell). To practise an art, a profession, a trade. Many proofs 
still remain of the cruelties practised by the Inquisition of Spain. 

Exercise, x>. lat. exercere [ex + ©3. ark, flofjen]; practise, f. ®ebraud&. 

*) Exercise is actively to emplov a power or property inherent in, or be- 
longing to, ourselves, whether physical, mental, moral, or social. It is less sus- 
tained than practice. To exercise forbearance would imply a particular case, to 
practise forbearance would imply that it was natural, or exhibited habitually by way 
of self-discipline. We may be said to practise not only mental or moral qualities, 
but occupations, trades, arts (Smith). 

UcbcvMetbjcl: J. SRejte unb grUmmer. 

Ucbcrtmifftg: tired of (fidrfcr weary of), sick of. — Tired of, eig. 
„3eraauji", mttbe gemad)t burd), ttbetbriiffig. — Sick of, eig. „fiea) an", bis 
0 um @fel ttberbrttflig, fatt. 

I am tired out of it. Those few acquaintances of theirs soon grew 
tired of my holiday visits (Lamb). I am weary of waiting. I am weary 
of him and his company. It would make a man heartily sick and weary 
of the world, to see the little sincerity that is in use and practice among 
them (Tiliotson). I am sick of this life. Books I have but few here, and 
those I have read ten times over, till I am sick of them (Byron), gj , g 

Tired, f. crmilben; sick, f. fltantyett. 
tte&crctofammeit: J. Betjtimmen. 

HeOcrcinfttmmeiin (J, angemeffen, conformable, agreeable, according): 
consistent, compatible, consonant, in accordance with, in unison (with). — 
Consistent, eig. „fejt, nid)t fliiffig", ttberetnfttmmenb, gema'jj, bejieft ftd) 
bfb. ouf £§arafter, Setragen unb 93eruf. — Compatible, Detrragltrf), nerein= 
bar mit, bfb. non 2Kaferegeln unb s #lanen. — Consonant, eig. „a,leid)latttenb", 
im (Sinftang mit (with). — In accordance with, in UeberetnfUmmung 
mit, in ©emajfteit. — In unison with, im ©in flange, bfb. in mujifaltfajer 

It is not consistent with the elevated and dignified character of a 
clergyman to engage in the ordinary pursuits of other men (Crabb). I offered 
him any service in my power, consistent with my duty to my own prince 
(Swift). It is not consistent with equity, with reason, with your promise. 
It is not compatible with the good discipline of a school to allow of foreign 
interference (Crabb). Whatever is incompatible with the highest dignity 
of our nature should indeed be excluded from our conversation (Hawkes- 
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worth). His speech was consonant to his principles. A certain mode of 
phraseology consonant and congenial with the analogy and principles of the 
language (Johnson). Each one pretends that his opinion ... is consonant 
to the words there used (Beveridge). I send you a copy in accordance with 
your orders. I told his majesty, that I was como in accordance with my 
promise to have the honour of seeing so mighty a monarch. If two chords 
of the same substance have equal length, thickness, and tension, their sounds 
will be in unison. The sound of this bell is in unison with the sound 
of that flute. 

Consistent, d. lat. consistens [S5. sakam, mit + sta, fletjen]; compatible, fr. 
compatible, D. mlat. compatibilis [Sj. sakam, mit + pat, fc&Iagen] ; consonant, o. lat. 
consonans [2Bj. svan, titaen]; accordance, f. angemeffcn; unison, mlat. unisonus 
aina, ^ronoutinalftamm + svan, tiJnen]. 



ttcbcrfflfleit, ii&CrrttjdjCtt: to overtake, to fall on, to surprise, to 
seize unawares. — To overtake, eig. „einf)olen", ttber fallen, bom ©emitter, 
Sdjtafe, ber ftaaV- — To fall on, fyerfallen ttber, anfatlen. — To sur- 
prise, eig. „greifen nad)", uberrafd)en, con ^erfonen unb $)ingen. — To 
seize unawares, eig. „unnerfe§en3 in ©eftfe netymen", uberrumpetn, ben 
§einb, eine Bfefiung. 

I was overtaken with sleep. Night overtook us. A thunderstorm 
overtook us, and we were compelled to look for a shelter. The enemy 
fell on us with the bayonet. I was agreeably surprised by your note. I 
was never more agreeably surprised than by your obliging letter (Montague). 
You see, I am just to my word in writing to you from Paris, where I was 
surprised to meet my sister, I need not add, very much pleased (id.). At 
the same moment, the archbishop and others of the conspirators were to 
seize unaivares upon the palace (Roscoe). 

Overtake, f. onnetjmen; fall, f. fatten; surprise, fr. surprise, Ue&errafdjung , Don 
surprendre, ou8 lat. super u. prehendere [2Bj. gbad, fafien]; seize, ergretfcn; un- 
awares, ogl. nhd. gen>ot)r. 

H Cbcrfllt fi, ii&crftH jiifl (f. ftutre): superfluity (superabundance), affluence, 
exuberance, redundancy. — Superfluity, Ueberflufe an (of). — Affluence, 
«g- 3uM" Ue&erflufj weltUd)er®titer. — Exuberance, Uebermaa§ 
Don (of), Don getftigen <5tgen[a}aften. — Redundancy, eig. „ba§, roaS 
ttberflieft tote 2Befien", UeberfttUe an SBorten. Cbenfo superfluous, affluent, 
superabundant^ exuberant, redundant. 

A superfluity of water, provisions; a superfluity of the productions 
of the earth. For a tourist who means really to enjoy his tour, all super- 
fluous luggage, and all clever contrivances "for travellers' convenience" ought 
to be shunned. He lives in affluence. Prosperity is often an equivocal 
word denoting merely affluence of possession (Blair). 

Loaded and blest with all the affluent store, 
Which human vows at smoking shrines implore (Prior). 
The quickness of his perception and the exuberance of his (Brougham's) 
knowledge make him impatient and fretful (Cunningham). An exuberance 
of joy, of fancy, of zeal. A redundancy of thoughts, words, expressions. 



UcbcrfaU: [. Kiigriff. 
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Superfluity, o. lat. superfluity [ffij. upa, tjerau + bhlo, fltefeen]; affluence, fr. 
affluence, d. lat. affluentia; exuberance, fr. exuberance, D. lat. exuberantia [ex + 2Bj. 
aidh, frucfctbar fetn] ; redundancy, ». lat. redundantia [S3, nnd, qucllcn]. 

ItcDcvfii ljvcu ([• uberjeugen): to convict (me^r jurifltfc^ to attaint), to 
convince. — To convict, etneS 53crbrcd)cn§ tiberftt^ren. — To convince, 

eig. „tibermannen", tiber&eugenbe SSeroetSgrtinbe betbringen filr, %tm. 
cincr <Sd)ulb obcr etneS §cb,tcr§ Dftllig iiberfuljren. , 

He (Baxter) had been convicted by all the jury (Macaulay). To be con- 
victed of high treason. If any of your friends offend you, tell him his 
fault, and try to convince him of it. To convince somebody of bis error. 

Convict u. convince, 0. lat. convincere, convictum [2Bj. vik, ffimpfen]. 

UcbcrflCbctt, iibcrlicfcw: to deliver, to give up to (in charge of), 
to hand over, to surrender. — To deliver, eig. „frei ntadjen Don", liber* 
geben, Uberreicfien. — To give up to, ubertaffen, abtrcten an. — 
To hand over, eig. „tyeruberlangen", etnb, anbigen. — To surrender, ber 
9Jtod)t eineS Slnberen tibertaffen, bfb. inmtlttarifdjet §infld)t: etnc Brefhmg, 
etn Sd)iff Ubcrgcben. 

To deliver a letter, a petition, a parcel. This fortress has not been 
given up to the French. It may be that they will give up to our mercy, 
though they be a rebellious people (Scott). Shall I hand this book over 
to him? To surrender a fort, a ship. 

Deliver, f. bcfrcien; give, f. ©abe; hand, f. beb>nbeln; surrender, f. madjcn. 

Hcbcvlcbcn: to outlive, to survive. — To outlive, „au3teben", longer 
Ieben im Skrfydltntfc ju anberen ^erfonen. — To survive, iiberteben, Don 
(Sd)tcffalsfd)tagcn, ftreuben u. f. ». 

Cumberland has the misfortune to outlive his lady and several of his 
family (Scott). It is not a peculiar blessing to outlive all our nearest 
relatives and friends (Crabb). To survive a severe accident. Burns sur- 
vived this degradation a year or more, but never held up his head again 
(Cunningham). She seemed to have survived all love, all friendship, all 
society; and to have nothing left her but tho hopes of heaven (Irving). 

Outlive, f. lebenDig; survive, ». lat. supervivere [ffij upa, binj|u + gi, Ieben], 

Uebcrmaftig: excessive, exorbitant, extravagant. — Excessive, eig. 
„$erau3tretenb", ba3 2Wa| feiner «rt Uberfd)rettenb : ubermafcig. — Exor- 
bitant, eig. „au3 bem ©teije fommenb", ungerobfynltd) ubermafeig, uns 
mafetg. — Extravagant, eig. ,,abfa>eifeno", iibertr ieben. 

Excessive levity and indulgence are ultimately excessive rigour (Knox). 
Dr. Radcliffe being asked by a patient which was the most difficult to cure, 
"a disorder contracted by excessive eating, or one brought on by excessive 
drinking, the doctor desired the querist to consider which was the most 
difficult to extract out of a man's body, "a pipe of wine or an ox". The 
excessive bulk of a man. Excessive labour, grief, expenditure, excitement, 
vanity. Exorbitant appetites, passions; exorbitant demands, claims; ex- 
orbitant taxes. Foul, exorbitant desires (Milton). Extravagant flights 
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of fancy. There is something nobly wild and extravagant in great geniuses 
(Addison). 

Excessive, fr. eicessif, e. lat. excedere [ex + SB 5. kad, geljen]; exorbitant, 0. 
lat. exorbitans [ex + 8S3. karp, ficb, brcfcn]; extravagant, o. lat. extravagans, [extra 
+ ©3. vag, fdjroeifen]. 

Ueberrajdjen: f. UeberfaKen. 

Ucbcrrc&Ctt*) (f- iiber$eugen): to persuade, to prevail upon. — To per- 
suade, etg. „burd)bringenb (an)rat§en", ttberrcben ju (to), bereben, 
befdiroafcen ©tmaS ju tfyun. — To prevail upon, cig. „toormiegen", ^em. ©er= 
mogett, gem inn en; fid) crbitten taffen. 

I should be glad if I could persuade him to write such another critic 
on any thing of mine (Dryden). I was persuaded by him to this under- 
taking. We were persuaded by the captain of the yacht to set out in a 
calm (Montague). He could not be prevailed upon to pardon them. The 
prince is easily to be prevailed upon. I could not prevail upon him to 
set out. He was prevailed upon to restrain the Earl of Bristol upon his 
first arrival (Clarendon). Herod hearing of Agrippa's arrival in Upper Asia, 
went thither to him and iwevailed upon him, to accept an invitation 
(Prideaux;. 

Persuade; o. lat. persuadere [per + 2Bj. svad, gcfaltcn] ; prevail, f . fjerrfdjen. 

*) I had much to do to get hira to come, ia) Ijatte uiele 37Ztt&e il?n ju u&erteben, 
Ijicrfcr &u fommen. You shall not win me over to do it, ©ic wctbcn mid) nidjt baju 
iiberreben. 

Prevail upon comprehends no more than the end: we may persuade without 
prevailing upon, and we may prevail upon without persuading. Many will turn 
a deaf ear to all our persuasions and will not be prevailed upon, although per- 
suaded: on the other hand, we may be prevailed upon by the force of remon- 
strance, authority, and the like; and in this case we are prevailed upon without 
being persuaded. We should never persuade another to do that which we are 
not willing to do ourselves; credulous or good-natured people are easily prevailed 
upon to do things which tend to their own injury (Crabb). 

Itcbcroft: [. m- 

ltcbcvjdjrcitcu (f. bredjen): to exceed, to cross, to go beyond. — To 
exceed, etg. „fyerau3treten", in pljof. ober moral. 5Be$teI)ung ttberfdjretten, 
ba§ 2Rafc Uberjtetgen. — To cross, cig. „freuaen", qucr fiber @tma3 
fyinroegfdjretten. — To go beyond, mit S3epg auf inne ju tyaltenbe ©ajranfen: 
metter geljen at§; fam. Uber bie ©dmur ljauen. 

To exceed the limits of truth, of justice, of propriety. Name the time, 
but let it not exceed three days (Shak.). To exceed one's instructions. 
The lonely wanderer lingered a long time before he wossed the bridge 
and entered the park. To cross the frontier. To go beyond the bounds. 

Exceed, f. iibermSfjig; cross, altengl. crossen au§ lat. crux [9Bj. skark, net* 
fd&rfinten]; go, f. gefcn; beyond, altengl. biyond, ags. begeond, Don yond, bottom. 

ttt&crfcftttttg: translation, version, rendering. — Translation, etg. 
4?inuberftu)rung", 1) etne Uebertragung au§ enter ©nradje in erne anbere; 
2) ba§ ttberfefcte Serf. — Version, etg. „2Benbung, Ueberfe&ung au§ enter 
fremben ©pradje in bie 27cutterf»ra^e. — Rendering, etg. „juru(fgebenb", 
bte 933tebergabe au3 etner ©pradje in bie anbere. 
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A translation of the Scriptures, of the poems of Homer. A trans- 
lation of Le Sage's novels into Spanish bears also, on the title page the 
vaunt, that this operation has restored them to the language in which they 
were originally written (Scott). The Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment was made for the benefit of the Jews in Alexandria (Webster). Mrs. 
Bell, who has so successfully rendered Prof. Ebers's previous archaeological 
novels, has not been less fortunate with her English version of his latest 
work (Athenaeum). The rendering of the Hebrew text J 

Translation, fr. translation, to. lat. translatio [trans + 28$. tla, tragen]; version, 
fr. version, d. lat. versio [9% vart, roenben]; rendering, \. madjen. 

Ue&Cttf Cffttt*) (f. berbunfeln) : to exceed, to excel, to surpass, to outdo, 
to transcend. — To exceed, cig. „l)erau3treten", 1) Ubertreffen an (in); 
2) (5tma§ Ubertreffen, j. SB. bie (Srroattung I^em. — To excel, cig. „tyerbor= 
ragen", bortref fitter fetn in, al3, Ubertreffen in; meifienS bon ^per* 
fonen unb nur im guten <§inne. — To surpass, cig. „batttberr/inau§ geljen", 
Ubertreffen an, bon ^erfonen unb $)ingen, im guten unb bofen ©tnne; 
befonbetS gebraua)t, roenn e§ fid) urn etne ftonfurrenj, Setteiferung tyanbett. — 
To outdo, fid) f;erbortfyun bor Slnberen in, ^uroetten im berad)tltd)en 
(Sinne. — To transcend, cig. „Uberjtetgen", rrter/r em btcr;tertfa)er SluSbrutf: 
Uberragen, im abjtraften <Sinne. 

To exceed another in bulk, stature, weight; to exceed another in 
villainy. Nothing can exceed the wild and eloquent grandeur of the whole 
scene. That spot is the pride and beauty of the Rhine (Bulwer). His 
(Almagro'8) cavalry far exceeded that of the adverse party, both in number 
and discipline (Robertson). In the knowledge and practice of war, the Lace- 
daemonians far excelled all Greeks and Barbarians (Gillies). The Dutch, 
and Italians excel the English in painting. There can be no doubt that, 
in equipage and dress, Englishmen excel all other Europeans (Bulwer). He 
surpasses all the scholars in knowledge. In the hour of danger it was 
shameful for the chief to be surpassed in valour by his companions, shame- 
ful for the companions not to equal the valour of their chief (Gibbon). 
The industry of his (Shakespeare's) illustrators for the last fifty years is 
such as, probably, never was surpassed in the annals of literary investi- 
gation (Chalmer's Life of Shak.). How much her worth transcended all 
her kind (Dryden). 

Such merits all reward transcend: 
Be then my comrade and my friend (Gay). 
Heliogabalus outdid every other emperor in extravagance (Crabb). Tasso, 
in his Aminta, has as far excelled all the pastoral writers, as in his 
Gierusalemme he has outdone the epic poets of his country (Pope). 

Exceed, f. u&erfdjreiten ; excel, f. auSjctdjncn ; surpass, fr. surpasser, lat. passus 
2Bj. spa, fpanncn] ; transcend, o. lat. trancendere [trans + 2Bj. skand, fUigen] ; do, 
. modjen. 

*) He comes short of no man in that, e8 iiberrrtfft i&n tetner borin. She tops 
all others in boasting, fic ii&crtrifft afle tm fxabUn. 

To exceed is a relative term, implying some limit, measure or quantity 
already existing. To excel is never employed but in an honourable sense. It is 
to go far iu good qualities or laudable actions or acquirements, or, specifically, as 
a transitive verb, to go beyond others in such things. To surpass is to go beyond 
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another, or others, without the restriction, like excel, to what is laudable, but in 
anything which admits of degree of power and movement in the human mind, 
character, and actions, especially in competition. It is used directly both of per- 
sons and particulars above mentioned, and is used both subjectively and objectively ; 
of things and our estimation of them. To transcend is to excel in a signal manner, 
soaring, as it were, aloft, and surmounting all barriers. It belongs less to persons 
than to qualities and subjects of thought. Outdo is a simple Saxon compound for the 
Latin or French surpass. It is accordingly a familiar term, with an application 
also familiar. Hence it has sometimes the undignified force of get the better of 
another in no very honourable way, as a synonym with to outwit. To outdo is simply 
to do something better than another, and to reap some personal advantage by 
the fact (Smith). 

UcbcrtVCt&cn: to exaggerate, to overdo (f. erfyeben), to carry too far. 
To exaggerate, etg. ,,1)0(6, aufbdtmnen", burd) Sorte netgrajjem, auf Soften ber 
2Baf)rfyeit eifyeben, fyerauSfireidjen. — To overdo, oljne 2ftaa(j ©tma§ 
tf)im, Uberanftrengen. — To carry too far fyeifct uberfyaupt: ©troa3 ju 
toett treiben. 

You exaggerate the faults of this man in too high a degree. To 
exaggerate the importance of a victory. A friend exaggerates a man's 
virtues (Addison). You carry your scrupulousness too far. 

Exaggerate, 0. lat. exaggerare [ex + ad + 2Bj. ger, bflufen]; carry, \. bringen; 
do, f. macften. 

Itf&crtretttttg: f. SBrud). 

UcOct^CUftnt: to persuade of, to convince of, to satisfy. — To per- 
suade of, cig. „burd)brtngenb ratten", ^em. burd) ^orftellungen, 93eleb,rungen 
u. bgt. ya ber Ueberjeugung btingen, bajj. — To convince of, eig. „bbOig 
befiegen", Sent, burd) fdjarfc SDarlegung unb ©egriinbung jur ^nevfennung ber 
SRtdjttgfeit einer $lnftd)t, eineS ©ebanfenS jrcingen: unrotberteglid) tibet* 
jeugen. — To satisfy, eig. „genug tfjun", ^em. ober fid) con 3»eifet 
unb Unentfd)teben()eit befreien. 

I am persuaded of his honesty. I cannot persuade myself of his 
treasury. I cannot persuade myself of the fact. I am persuaded of 
the truth of your narrative. A draught upon my neighbour was to me 
the same as money; for I was sufficiently convinced of his ability (Gold- 
smith). Of this extraordinary circumstance, the evidence of contemporary 
writers could scarcely convince us, if they had barely mentioned the fact 
without explaining its cause (Gillies). I am satisfied of it. To satisfy 
one's self by inquiry. The standing evidences of the truths of the gospel 
are in themselves most firm, solid, and satisfying (Atterbury). 

Persuade, f. ii&errcbett; convince, f. u&erfitfjrcn; satisfy, f. befriebigen. 

lifer: f. tfufle. 

UtttfOttg (f. ©rbfje, ftrete): bulk, extent, volume, dimensions, size, cir- 
cumference, compass (j. ^retiS), circuit (f. $rei3). — Bulk, urfp. „£aufen, 3Waffe", 
ft&f petttmf ang. — Extent, eig. „ba3, roa§ auSgebefjnt tjl", Umfang, 
SluSbeljnung al$ raumltd)er ober jcitlidicr 3 u ^nb; fig. ber Umfang eineS 
geiftigen ©egenffonbeS. — Volume, etg. „2Btnbung", 1) ftfrperlidjer Um = 
fang, 2)ide; 2) ber Umfang ber Stimme. — Dimensions, bte 21u3bef)nung, 
ba3 SDiaa % nad) £dnge, 3) tcfe unb SBreite. — Size, etg. „ba$ fteftgefe&te", 
ber au&ere Umfang etne§ ®egenftanbe3. — Circumference, $ret§umf ang. 
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An ox or ship of great bulk. A giant is a man of extraordinary bulk 
and stature. Life in its large extent is scarce a span (Cotton). A com- 
plete history of any country is a work of great extent (Crabb). The 
extent of a kingdom, park, plain. The volume of his voice. The volume 
of an elephant's body; a volume of gas. The dimensions of a room, of 
a ship, — of a farm, — of a kingdom. Gentlemen of more than ordinary 
dimensions (Irving). The size of a tree, — of a mast, — of a ship, — 
of a rock. England has great advantages for manufacture and commerce: 
the latter is facilitated by the extent of her coast and the goodness of 
her harbours. It is observable that either by nature or habit, our faculties 
are fitted to images of a certain extent (Johnson). The extent of charity, 
information. The circumference of the earth at the equator is twenty- 
four thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven miles (Hoppe). The circum- 
ference of Ireland is 1800 miles, which is 200 less than Caesar reckons. 

Bulk, altengl. bulke, altn. bulke; extent, o. lat. extentus [ex + 2B$. ta, befjnen]; 
circumference, u. lat. circumferentia [circum + bhar, tragcn]; volume, f. 8ano; 
dimensions, lat. dimensio [SBj. wi, erriajtenj; size, f. ©rBfje. 

UtttgCDCtt! to surround, to encompass, to environ, to inclose (f. cin= 
fdjliejjen), to encircle, to hedge in, to fence in, to beset. — To surround, 
bcr aflgemeinfie SluSbrutf firr umgeben. — To encompass, in alien 9?id)= 
tungen unb an alien iknften umgeben: ttngS umgeben, utnjingetn. — To 
environ, mit bent 9?ebenbegriff ber Umgebung in einer SfreiSlinie: in roettetem 
U inf reif c umgeben. — To encircle, umringen, in roeftftooflenber ober 
fetnbfeltger Slbfidjt. — To hedge in, etn^fiunen, einfyegen. — To fence in, 
einfricbtgen, umpfa'fyten. — To beset, nhd. „befetsen", umringen, um = 
(agern, bon einjetnen ^erfonen unb 2>ingen. 

He was surrounded with crowds, who showed him only one side of their 
character (Goldsmith). To be surrounded by one's friends, by dangers, by 
difficulties. The earth is encompassed by the air, which we term the at- 
mosphere. To encompass a city. A plain environed by mountains. To 
environ with darkness, difficulties. Environed he was with many foes 
(Shak.). The army encircled the city. His head was encircled by a 
wreath of flowers. To hedge in a field, a garden. The churchyard is 
fenced in. Temptations beset him on all sides. I am beset on all sides 
by clamorous creditors (De Sainte-Claire). 

Surround, ^rafa sur u. round, beruljt auf altfr. round, auS lat. rotundas [2Bj. 
ra, furd?en]; encompass, f.SreiS; environ, altengl. envirronnen, fr. environner, qebilfict 
tion fcer fr. 9ieben£art en viron; enclose, j. einjdjliefjen; encircle, f. £rei§; hedge, f. 
Muller I, 586; fence, cntftonben au§ altfr. desfendre, fr. defendre; beset, f. belageru. 

UmftrtltDc ) t circumstances, particulars (details), ceremonies (formalities). 
— Circumstances, eig. „ba§, rcaS runb fyerumfieljt", Umftanbe unb 23erf)alt = 
ntffe. — Particulars, eig. „ba£, nxiS fid) auf etnen Jljeit bejiefjt", befonbete, 
nafyere Umftanbe, details. — Ceremonies, eig. „fjeitige Skrefjrung", ft5rm = 
lid)feiten, SBettlaufigfeiten. 9ttan merfe: in anberen Umjttiuben fetn, to 
be big with child (fdjroanger fein). 

In ordinary circumstances success is the result of industry. I have 
to fight against adverse circumstances. The circumstances are well known 
in the country where they happened ;lrving). As for the ass's behaviour 
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in such nice circumstances , whether he would starve sooner than violate 
his neutrality to the two bundles of hay, I shall not presume to determine 
(Addison). You very often hear people, after a story has been told with 
some entertaining circumstances, tell it again with particulars that destroy 
the jest (Steele). His circumstances are narrow. Under existing circum- 
stances. He told me all the particulars of the story. I must reserve some 
particulars which it is not lawful for me to reveal (Bacon). I have 
heard all the details. Do not make ceremonies (do not stand upon cere- 
monies). 

Circumstances, ». lat. circumstantia [circum + SB*, sta, ftefyen]; particulars, f. 
fcefonberS; ceremonies, fr. ceremonies, lat. caerimonia [3Bj. kar, t&unj. 

*) The case is altered, bit Umftfinbe faben fta) gefinbcrt. He knows how to make 
fair uxather, tx weijj fits in Die Umftfinbe *u faicfen. If it does not give you too 
much trouble, wenn c§ 3&nen nitt)t ju wide Umftfinbe macfjt. 

UutjtflttMid) * circumstantial, particular, minute, detailed, ceremonious, 
formal. — Circumstantial, umftanblid) unb mit Um|tanben berfntinft: 
mettlauftg. — Particular, eig. „etnen £fyetf betreffeno", genau unb bte 
etnjelnen Umftfinbe berttdf|td)tigenb. — Minute, etg. „berminbert", l)aar = 
fletn, auf ben ftetnfhn Umftanb etngetyenb. — Detailed, etg. „a&gefd)nttten", 
in ben (£tnjeU)eiten umftfinbttd) unb genau erflfirt unb befdjrieben, unfer betatlltrt. 
— Ceremonious, eig. „feierltd)", Umflanbe madjenb, ceremonielt gegen %n= 
bere. — Formal, an ben Gormen flebenb, formett fur fid) felbfl 

A circumstantial account, narrative. Thomson's wide expansion of 
general views, and his enumeration of circumstantial varieties, would have been 
obstructed and embarrassed by the frequent intersections of the sense which are 
the necessary effects of the rhyme (Johnson). I conceived myself obliged 
to set down somewhat circumstantially not only the events but the manner 
of my trials (Boyle). It would be too circumstantial to enumerate all the 
details of this murder. A particular inquiry, investigation, description. 
Now will we speak particularly of all, and first of the first, which he 
calls by the first month's name January (Spenser). I hope to have been 
sufficiently particular in my account. A minute detail. From the mo- 
ment one sets up an author, one must be treated ceremoniously, that is, 
as unfaithfully, "as a king's favourite, or as a king" (Pope). Too cere- 
monious in testyfing their aUegiance (Raleigh). He is too formal in his 
look, speech, manner, arrangements. 

Circumstantial, f. Umftfinbe; particular, f. 6efonber8; minute, f. Mem; detailed, 
f. erttfircn; ceremonious, f. Umftfinbe; formal, (. bttben. 

UnbcDeutcnD: (. ©ertngfugig. 

Unbcfcuutt: unknown, ignorant of, unacquainted with. — Unknown, 
unbefannt unb ungefannt. — Ignorant of, ntd)t roiffenb bon, unbefannt 
mit. — Unacquainted with, feine ftenntnit? fyabenb bon. 

Unknown countries. An unknown man. This is unknown to me. 
I was entirely ignorant of what had occurred. To be ignorant of history, 
philosophy. I was unacquainted with this circumstance. To be un- 
acquainted with a fact. 
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Unknown, \. fenncn; ignorant, o. lat. ignorans [ffij. gan, erfenncn]; un- 
acquainted, f. Sefanntfcfcaft. 

UilbCQltcnt: inconvenient, incommodious, uneasy (uncomfortable). — 
Inconvenient, eig. „unangemeffen", ungelegen. — Incommodious, cig. „nicf)t 
nofleS 2ftafe fyabenb", rdumlid) unbequem. — Uneasy, IfifHg, neinlicf). 

An inconvenient arrangement of business. An incommodious seat, 
house, garment. The principal sum might be called for at an incon- 
venient time (Scott). He will be very uneasy. A sour, untractable nature 
makes him uneasy to those who approach him (Spectator). 

Inconvenient, f. angemeffen; incommodious, f. gerduinig; uneasy, f. leidjt. 

UticmJJTtuMtcf): insensible, callous, obtuse. — Insensible, eig. „un= 
merflid)", pftyfifcf) unb moratifct) unemnfinblicf}, gefityfloS fur unb gegen (of, to). 
— Callous, cig. „fd)mietig", abge^artet, ftumpf fur (to). — Obtuse, fon 

ber Sdjorfe be§ ©eificS, be$ $erfranbe§, ber ©inner abgeftumpft. 

He was insensible of danger and yet he possessed little courage. He 
is a prince insensible to all feelings of humanity. Addicted to his studies, 
he is insensible to all the delights of social life. Charles was not insensible 
to such disinterested merit (Robertson). Nature has hardly formed a woman 
ugly enough to be insensible to flattery upon her person (Chesterfield). 
No, and even if thou, as I know thou wouldst be, wert callous to such 
wrong of thy high name, shall I bring to thee a broken heart, and bruised 
spirit? (Bulwer.) She (Elizabeth) was become regardless of her character and 
callous to every sense of shame (Lingard). The only uneasiness I felt was 
for my family, who were to be humbled, without an education to render 
them callous to contempt (Goldsmith). Obtuse senses. 

Insensible, f. bcmerfbar; callous, o. lat. callosus [S3, kal, cmporrogen]; obtuse, 
lat. obtusus [ob + S3, stud, flofjen]. 

Uttflliicf (f. ©lucr u.(£Ienb): misfortune (fd)toacf}er: mishap, mischance), 
calamity, adversity, disaster, mischief. — Misfortune, Ungtticf, 9J?ifege= 
fcf>icf uberc)aupt; bfb. perfimticf)e§ Ungtticf. — Calamity, cig. „2Ri&roacf)3", em 
jd>erer UngtUcfSfafl, jonbplage. — Adversity, cig. „ba§ ©ntgegenfein", ba3 
mtbrige @efd)icf nad) norauSgegangenem ©Uicfe: SBiberroartigfeit. — Dis- 
aster, eig. „ein UngtUcf nerfiinbenber ©tern", ein plofclidjer Unfall, 3. S3, 
jur @cc. — Mischief, eig. „ber ttble StuSgang", Unveil. 

Misfortune often brings an enterprizing man into disrepute. Mis- 
fortune is a stern teacher, whose lessons and discipline, however, generally 
are of more real advantage than the gentler teachings of success. Misfortunes 
never come alone. He is the cause of my misfortune. She daily exer- 
cises her benevolence by pitying every misfortune that happens to every 
family within her circle of notice (Johnson). It is a man's unhappiness, 
his mischance, or calamity, but not his fault (South). Secure from worldly 
chances and mishaps (Shak.). There are some strokes of calamity that 
scathe and scorch the soul (Irving). He observed that several blessings 
had degenerated into calamities, and that several calamities had improved 
into blessings, according as they fell into the possession of wise and foolish 
men (Addison). Adversity is the touchstone of friendship. Adversity is 
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not without comfort and hope (Bacon). Instead, however, of learning wis- 
. dom from adversity, he hardened his neck, and stiffened his left arm in 
wilfulness (Irving). We met with many disasters on the road (Webster). 
After the disasters of Egypt and Russia, Napoleon deserted his army, and 
hastened to Paris. Those who despise the admonitions of their friends, de- 
serve the mischief which their obstinacy brings upon them. 

Was I the cause of mischief, or the man 

Whose lawless lust the fatal law began? (Dryden.) 

Misfortune, f. Gtfiicf; calamity, fr. calamite, n. lat. calamitas skad, fdjaben]; 
adversity, fr. adversite, d. lat. adversitas [ad + 2Bj. vart, roenben]; disaster, fr. 
destastre, D. dis u. lat. astrum, gr. aazpov, ba8 SBeitete f. Curtius, 193; mischief, 
f. bodftaft. 

*) Of these words, calamity is the strongest. It supposes a somewhat conti- 
nuous state produced not usually by the direct agency of man, but by natural 
causes, such as fire, flood, tempest, disease. Disaster denotes literally ill-starred, 
and is some unforeseen and distressing event which comes suddenly upon us, as 
if from a hostile planet. Misfortune is often due to no specific cause ; it is simply 
the bad fortune of an individual; a link in the chain of events; an evil inde- 
pendent of his own conduct, and not to be charged as a fault. Mischance and 
mishap are misfortunes of a trivial nature, occurring usually to individuals. A 
calamity is either public or private, but more frequently the former; a disaster 
is rather particular than private; it affects things rather than persons; journeys, 
expeditions, and military movements are commonly attended with disasters: mis- 
fortune are usually personal; they immediately affect the interests of the indi- 
vidual. Mishap and mischances are altogether of a domestic nature (Crabb). 

Uttfittttig (f. tlj8rtd)t): senseless, nonsensical. — Senseless, ftnntoS, 
unuerftanbtg. — Nonsensical, ntdjtSfcajenb, ungeretmt. 

They were a senseless, stupid race (Swift). They would repent this 
their senseless perverseness, when it woull be too late (Clarendon). 

Senseless, f. bemertbar; nonsensical, f. bemcrtbar. 

Hlltcr&riifJcn*. (f. erbrttcfen, to stifle, to smother, to choke, unb fyinr 
bern, l)emmen): to oppress, to suppress, to repress, to keep down. — To 
oppress, eig. „nieberbrU(fen", geroaltfam bebrucfen. — To suppress, eig. 
„fyerabbrucfen", 1) untetbrtttfen in bem ©inne con juriicfljaltcn, roie Seuf^er, 
Sadjen, Merger; 2) btc 93efanntmacf)ung bon @ta>a3 berfymbevn unb berb,etm= 
tidjen: bet <3ette fcfjaffen, mic 93riefe, gtugfdvriften, $ontrafte, STejtamentc. 
— To repress, eig. „roieber suriirfbrucfen", (StroaS nid)t auffommenlanen, 
fteuern, cincm Slufftanbe, cincr Dieigung, fetnem Unmiacn. — To keep down, 
1) = to oppress; 2) = to suppress. 

To oppress the innocent, the poor, widows, orphans. We are not more 
oppressed with taxes than other nations who boast of being blessed with 
a constitution. Oppressed with numbers we gave way. She stifled her 
resentment, but was hardly able to suppress a sigh when she thought 
of her son's ingratitude. To supress evidence; to suppress a letter, a 
pamphlet. To suppress an information. To repress the ardour and im- 
petuosity of youth. Philosophy has often attempted to repress insolence 
by asserting that all conditions are levelled by death (Johnson). To repress 
the first risings of discontent; to repress sedition, rebellion. His (Cromwell's) 
strong and skilful grasp kept down a nation of enemies that must natur- 
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ally, to judge from their numbers and inveteracy, have overwhelmed him 
(Hallam). 

Oppress, suppress, repress, f. brilrfcn; keep, f. gotten. 

*) Repress is applied to matters of feeling, as to emotions which tend to 
manifest themselves in outward expression. Restrain bears reference, not so mnch 
to the manifestation of the impulse} as the impulse itself. He restrains his feelings 
who does not allow them to rise beyond a certain pitch; he represses them who 
allows no expression of them by word or looks. Suppress is total, while repress 
may be partial, and denotes a more complete overcoming, or a keeping down to 
such an extent that it shall not be able to show ; as to suppress a rebellion, in the 
first instance; or a correspondence, in the second. On the other hand, an un- 
seemly expression or manifestation of opinion, as in the plaudits of a law court, 
is said to be repressed (Smith). 

Utttcr^altttltg: entertainment, conversation (diversion, amusement, f. 
beluftigen). — Entertainment, bic geifHge Unterfyaltung. — Conversation, 

bie (bertraulidje) Unterrebung, 93efpred)ung. 

A musical entertainment. The stage might be made a perpetual 
source of the most noble and useful entertainment, were it under proper 
regulations (Addison). To take part in a conversation. A desultory con- 
versation. The influence exercised by his (Johnson's) conversation directly 
upon those with whom ho lived, and indirectly on the whole literary world, 
was altogether without a parallel (Macaulay). Disgusted with tho dulness 
of the conversation, I dropped the subject. 

Entertainment, f. (Stojrma&I; conversation, fr. conversation, ». lat. conversatio 
[908 j. sakam, mit + vart, wenben]. 

UutcrljnltUHg = Gitififymng, Umer^alt, f. SebenSunter&alt. 

UtttetlaffCtt: to omit (to neglect, f. nad)tafflg), to fail, to forbear. — 
To omit, eig. „fafrren laffen", untcrtajjcn, berfaumen (£troa§ &u tfyun. — 
To fail, eig. „fetylen", mirb meifien§ nur gebraurfjt bon ^flto^tcn unb &anb= 
lungen, ju benen roir cincn ®runb tyaben, unb bie toir geroolmltd) tfyun. — 
To forbear, eig. „babon gefyen", umljin fiJnnen, berfagen, fid) ent= 
fatten. 

Her father omitted nothing in her education that might make her 
the most accomplished woman of her age (Addison). These personal com- 
parisons I omit because I would say nothing that may savour of flattery 
(Bacon). He failed to do his duty, to fulfil his promise. I shall not fail 
to be with you at six. I could not forbear smiling at their vanity. I can- 
not forbear observing. I cannot forbear taking it. 

Omit, o. lat oraittere [ffii. math, gebcn laffen]; fail, altengl. failen, fr.faillir, 
n. mlat. fallire [S3, spal, tfiufeben); forbear, f. tragen]. 

Uutcrnel)mcn >: undertaking, enterprize. — Undertaking, ba§ Unter= 
nefmien ubertyaupt. — Enterprise, bie Unterne^mung atS fityneS unb 
mufyebofleS Skgtnnen. 

Be not discouraged by the difficulty of an undertaking. An arduous 
undertaking. When I hear a man complain of his being unfortunate in 
all his undertakings, I shrewdly suspect him for a very weak man in his 
affairs (Addison). A dangerous, hazardous enterprise', a manly, warlike 
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enterprise. Caesar had a mind full of energy and enterprise, which ren- 
dered him an object of great jealousy and apprehension. To take part 
in a grand enterjmse. There would be few enterprises of great labour 
or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power of magnifying the advan- 
tages which we persuade ourselves to expect from them (Johnson). 

Undertaking, f. anneljmen;Jenterprise, fr* entreprise.j^ 

*) Undertaking denotes something which involves reflection and perseverance 
with other mental or moral qualities. Enterprise involves the personal qualities 
of activity, courage, endurance, and the like. Undertakings are usually the works 
of individuals. Enterprises may be made conjointly by bodies of men. An under- 
taking lies more in the path cf ordinary duty. We go out of our way to make 
enterprises. Undertakings may be from a sense of obligation; enterprises are more 
speculative and turn on some prospect of personal gain. The undertaking may 
be arduous; the enterprise hazardous. Yet the verb undertake has so broad a 
meaning that it is a common phrase "to undertake an enterprise (Smith). 

Untertfanb: f. $fanb. 

ttttterftfjdbctt! to distinguish, to discern, to discriminate. — To 
distinguish, eig. „burd) ^unfte abfonbern", ba3 aflgemeinfle unb gerool)nlid)fte 
2Cort ftit unterfdfyeiben, auSeinanberfyalten. — To discern, cig. „©t»a§ 
in alien feinen £f)eilen fonbern", beuttid) unterfdjetben (to distinguish clearly 
by the eye or understanding;. — To discriminate 6e$etd)net cin fdjatfe*, auf 
bie feinften unb fpecieflften Unterfdjiebe gericf)tete§ ©onbern unb ©a^eiben: tyaar = 
fdjarf unterfajeiben. 

He was in no way distinguished from men of his class, but by his 
acuteness, and the mystery which enveloped his movements (Cooper). Moral 
law, as distinguished from physical law, is any general expression of what 
ought to be (Ferguson). We were enabled to distinguish good from evil, 
as well as truth from falsehood (Watts). The conduct of people is some- 
times so veiled by art, that it is not easy to discern their object (Crabb). 
One who is actuated by party spirit, is almost under an incapacity of dis- 
cerning either real blemishes or beauties (Addison). In judging of evidence, 
we should be careful to discriminate between probability and slight pre- 
sumption (Webster). To discriminate the characters of men. We have 
endeavoured always to discriminate between a female of this superior order, 
and the thoughtless votary of pleasure (Irving). No man observed the 
varieties of character with a more discriminating eye (Macaulay). 

Distinguish, f. au8$eitt)nen; discern, o. Iat. discernere [dis + 2B$. skar, fc&etbcn]; 
discriminate, o. Iat. discriminare, discriminatum [dis + 2Sj. skrl, fonfcern]. 

ttttterfdjtcb*) (f. Serfdjiebenfyeit): difference, distinction. — Difference, 
Unterfdjteb jroifdjen, in. — Distinction, fdjarfe Unterfdjetbung, 9tang« 
unterfdjieb. 

The difference between profession and practice, though very consider- 
able, is often lost sight of by the professors of Christianity (Crabb). Where 
the faith of the holy Church is one, a difference between customs of the 
Church does no harm (Hooker). The distinction between the terms "engine" 
and "machine" is not very clearly defined. The distinction between the 
animal kingdom and the inferior parts of matter (Locke). I trust no real 
ground of distinction can be made between civil and criminal cases. Men 
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women, wives, without distinction, fall. A distinction without difference. 
In the sight of God, there is no rank or distinction that will screen a 
man from the consequences of unrepented sins (Crabb). 

Difference, f. @trcit; distinction, f. auSjeidjnen. 

*) He gave his presents indiscriminately to old and young, cr tnac^te feine ©e* 
fcbenfe ofjnc Untetfcyieo an ait unc Sung. 

Utltcvjtti^cn (f. ernfiljren): to support, to second, to relieve, to assist, 
to aid, to back, to uphold, to succour. — To support, eig. „fyer$uttagen", 
3em. ober (StmaS (burd) feinen ©tnflufc) unterftiifeen, cig. u. fig. — To second, 
eig. „n.ad)3em. bcr Broeite fein", etnenSlntrag, 93orjd)tag (burdj unfere®egen= 
mart, burd) unfer 2Bort) unterfitt&en, fikbern. — To relieve, etg. „wieber auf= 
fyeben", l^eut. in -Iftotfy unb ©tenb &ttlfe fommcn, untcr bte Slrme 
gretfen. — To assist, etg. „babeifteljen", fflrbetnb betftefyen, unterftttfeen 
in ober bet, j. >B. ^Jrojecten, Unternefymungen. — To aid, eig. „erl)ettern", 
bebu(fttd) fein, jum Qxtlt etner §anb£ung mttanrfen. — To back, Sent, 
ober (£twa§ ben ftttcfen fatten, burd) Unterftttfcung aufred&t erljatten, tm 
bilbl. <5tmte. — To uphold, etg. „aufroart3fyatten", untertyalten u. emafjren. 

— To succour, eig. „f)eTbei!aufen", Ijelfenb fceranetten, betfpttngen. 

To support by pillars. To support a friend or a party. You remember 
how generally I was seconded in that motion (Ainsworth). I will second you 
in your discourse (id.). To second a proposal. It is charitable to relieve the 
wretched. If you had been able to assist me, all would have been well. Can I 
assist you in any way? Assist the lady downstairs. The existing dictionaries 
do not assist me in the least (De Sainte-Claire). He aided me in getting out 
of the pit. I aided him with money and clothes. We ought to aid one 
another. He who will not be advised cannot be, aided (prov.). I'll back 
him against any one. The court was backed by the House of Commons 
(Webster). I have still found it necessary to back and fortify their laws 
with rewards and punishments (South). To succour the indigent, the en- 
dangered. It is noble to succour an enemy. 

Support, f. ernfifjren; second, fr. seconder, 0. lat. secundare [2Bj. sak. folgen]; 
relieve, f. beftcien; assist, fr. assister, lat. assistere [233$. sta, fteljen]; aid, fr. aider, 
x>. lat. adjutare [2B*. djov, fetter fein]; uphold, f. batten; succour, lat. succurrere 
[sub + 9£j. car, fanfen]. 

Uttterfudjett: [. ftorfdVn. 
Unt>erj#amt: f. free*. 

Ujljltg: luxuriant (ma)x bttbttdj luxurious), rank, exuberant, voluptuous. 

— Luxuriant, etg. „bem Stufroanbe ergeben", in mudjember fttttte ttppig. 

— Rank, ttppig, gettwatfifenb. — Exuberant, in $illte gebetfyenb. — 
Voluptuous, etg. „nad) 2Bunfd)", ttppig in bem 6tnne pon ftnnlia}, root = 
luffcig. — 

A luxuriant growth of grass. The sugar-cane is a native of the Old 
World; but now grows most luxuriantly in the West Indies and on the 
American continent. A luxuriant health, style. A luxurious life. Here, 
towards the south, the eye revels on the luxuriant beauties of the Vega 
(Alhambra). Rank weeds. The grass of this meadow is rank. An exu- 
berant foliage. Tne exuberant profusion with which the mountains of 

*Ioepper, ffnglif^e Sijnonpmtt. 23 
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new world poured forth their treasures, astonished mankind, who had been 
accustomed hitherto to receive a penurious supply. A voluptuous life. 

Luxuriant, lat. laxurians [ s 2h. luk, ftcx> erflretfen]; rank, altengl. ranc, ags. 
ranc, frucbtbar; exuberant, f. Uebetflujj; voluptuous, fr. voluptueux, lat. voluptuosus 
[ffij. val-ap, woflen]. 

Urfadje; f. ©runb. 

UrttjcU ({i Stnftdjt): judgment, sentence. — Judgment, Urtfyeil liber s 
fyaupt. — Sentence, etg. „ba3 n?a§ man empftnbet obcr benft'% Urt§etl3 = 
fprud), ^Ridftcrfprud^; bfb. SobeSurtfyett. 

Mr. Gladstone, accepting likewise the weighty judgments of Lords 
Northbrook and Lawrence, has re-affirmed the just and sound maxim of 
respecting the equal independence of small and even semi-barbarous States 
(The Illustrated London News). To pass one's judgment upon something. 
In my judgment. Mortal sentence. To pronounce sentence upon . . . The 
guilty man has an honour for the judge who with justice pronounces against 
him the sentence of death itself (Steele). 

Judgment, fr. jugement, u. mlat. judicamentum [©j. ju-dh, nerbtnben]; sen- 
tence, fr. sentence, n. lat. sententia [Sj. sant, ioa£jrnel)men]. 



^crarfjtcit : to contemn (to show contempt), to despise, to scorn, to 
slight (f. nadpjftg). — To contemn, cig. „baruber tytnauSbenfen", net a* ten, 
non $>anblungen, ©ejhmung, ©igenfdjaften. — To despise, etg. „f>erab= 
fd&auen", geringftpfcen, con ^erjonen unb £>ingen. — To scorn, mit @nt= 
riiftung, Unrotflen bon fid) weifen: fllr unrourbig fatten. 

Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, wise men use 
them. Thy pompous delicacies I contemn (Milton). A man of spirit should 
contemn the praise of the ignorant (Steele). Fools despise wisdom and in- 
struction (Bible). It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that they 
are cheated and despised (Johnson). Alexander would have scorned to do 
anything unworthy of a Macedonian. 

Contemn, o. lat. conteinnere [SBj. sakam, mit + ati + man, bcnlcn] ; despise, n. 
lat. despicere [de -r SB3j. spak, fetyen]; scorn, altengl. scornen, altfr. escarnir, u. 
ahd. 8keren6n, ncrfpottcn. 

^crdd)tUct): contemptible (jwrfet despicable), contemptuous, pitiful. — 
Contemptible, berac^tenSmertty. — Contemptuous, 2$etad>tung auSbrttcfenb: 
geringftpfcenb. — Pitiful, eig. „mitletbig", in bem ©innc bon niebrig, 
jammetlid), mie a pitiful excuse, pretence. 

A contemptible conduct; a contemptible fellow. In proportion as he 
became contemptible to others, he became despicable to himself (Groldsmith). 
The arguments of tyranny are as contemptible as its force is dreadful 
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(Burke). A contemptible egotism, vanity. A despicable treachery, malice, 
company, gift. A contemptuous look, remark, treatment, sneer. Eome, the 
proudest part of the heathen world, entertained the most contemptuous opinion 
of the Jews (Atterbury). That's villainous, and shows a most pitiful am- 
bition in the fool that uses it (Shak.). 

Contemptible, contemptuous, f. ueradjtcn; pitiful, f. 2Jtitleib. 

Skraltet & aft): antiquated, old-fashioned, obsolete. — Antiquated, 
aufjer ©ebraud) gefommen, abgefommen, abgejcfjafft; aucfj uon ^erfonen. 
©egenfafc: customary and established. — Old-fashioned, altfranftfd), alt = 
ntobtjd). ©egenfafe: fashionable. — Obsolete, nid)t mefyr ge&rducf)lid), 
in 93 erf all geratjjen, Don Spradje unb bon Sittcn. ®egen|a&: current. 

Antiquated words, notions, customs ; an antiquated law, instutition, sta- 
tute. An antiquated beauty. Old Janet, for so he understood his antiquated 
attendant was denominated (Scott). An old-fashioned dress, manner. Old- 
fashioned men of wit (Addison). An obsolete word, phrase, expression; an 
obsolete statute. Obsolete observances, writings, names. 

Antiquated, f. alt; old-fashioned, f. ait u. 9Jtobe; obsolete, o. lat. obsoletus 
|ob + 2Bj. al, warfjfen macfcn]. 

^crattbetltrf) : changeable (variable, mutable mefyr btdjterifd)), fickle, 
unstable. — Changeable, oeranberltd), bon ^erfonen, 2)ingen unb flimatifaen 
33er§attntffen. — Fickle, cig. „f)tn unb fyerfatyienb", roanfelmutfjig, flatter= 
fyaft, bfb. bom 93etragcn unb Sljarafter. — Unstable, cig. „nicf)t fefifte^enb", 
unbeftanbtg, unentfdjlojfen unb manfetmutfjtg bon Sljarafter. ^n ab= 
fhaftem ©tnne ftnb atle 3 SBorter faft gletd)bebeutenb. 

A person of a changeable character. Changeable weather. Variable 
winds, seasons. The affections of men are variable. Thy love proves like- 
wise variable (Shak.). His heart I know how variable and vain (Milton). 
Things of the most accidental and mutable nature (South). Most mutable 
in wishes (Byron). They know how fickle common lovers are (Dry den). An 
unstable character. 

# 

Changeable, f. finbexn; fickle, altengl. fikel, ags. ficol, »gl. altn. fika, eiten; 
unstable, f. feft. 

Seriitt&ent*): (to change, to alter, to vary f. unbent), to modify, to 
shift. — To modify, cig. „cincr .©adje Wet unb SBcfcfjaffenljett geben", a b = 
anbern, anberS (nafyer) befttmmmett, cine neuc ©eftaft Qeben. — To 
shift, urfp. „tf)etten", ben ©tanbpunft, bic ©cene beranbern. 

To modify a sound; to modify the terms of a contract. To shift the 
ground; to shift the scene. 

Modify, fr. modifier, 0. lat. modificare [Sj. mad, nteffen + fa, madjen]; shift, 
f. pifSmittet. 

*) There's many a slip Twixt the cup and the lip, in einem augenfclicf fann 
ftcfj oiel nera'nbern. 

^(rattDctttttgt change, alteration, variation, vicissitude, mutation. — 
Change, ber Uebcrgong bon einem 3tifi<mb in ben anbern, bon etner ©ejialt 
in bic aubcrc: S55er^fel. — Alteration, btc tfyetlroeife 53crdnberung etner ^exfon 
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obex <5ad)c, ofyne mcfenttid) auf ba§ ©anjc gu roirfen: Slenberung, oft jum 
<5c$ed)teren. —Variation, SBerSnberung. — Vicissitude, 1) bic regelmiifjtge 
&b»edjfel un g obei 33erfinberung etneS ^uftanboo in ben anberen; 2) Un = 
beflanb, ©anbelbarfeit in ben Serfyattniffen bcr 2Renfri)en. — Mutation, 
bfb. bie 8erfinberung in bcr Seltorbnung unb in bcr ntenfcfytidjen ©efeflfdjaft. 

The change of the air, climate, weather; the change of principles, 
habits, opinions; the change of government. The general remedy of those 
who are uneasy without knowing the cause, is change of place (Johnson). 
Change of fortune is the lot of life. There is no alteration in the month's 
time table (De Sainte-Claire). One sees no alteration in him. The alteration 
of one's manners, opinions. The essences of things are conceived not 
capable of such variation (Locke). The variation of colour in different lights. 
The variation of language. The variations in the heavens. The vicissitudes 
of fortune or the seasons. Such are the vicissitudes of the world through 
all its parts, that day and night, labour and rest, hurry and retirement 
endear each other (Rambler). This man had, after many vicissitudes ot 
fortune sunk at last into abject poverty (Macaulay). The mutation of power. 
The vicissitude or mutations in the superior globe are no fit matter for 
the present argument (Bacon). 

Change, alteration, variation, f. finbern; vicissitude, d. lat. vicissitudo [2Bj. 
vik, toecftfeln]; mutation, t>. lat. mutatio [2B$. mu, beroegcn). 

Berittslaffltltg : f. ©elegen^ett unb ®runb. 

$crattttUOVtli(f) : answerable, responsible, accountable. — Answerable, 

oerantroortlta) fur fetn Xljun unb £affen, *>a§ afltagtic^e 2Bort. — Responsible 
fyat cine jwrfete ©ebeutung al§ answerable unb be$et<$net audj bic 33erant»ort= 
ltd)fett fUr ba§ £(jun unb ?affen Enberer, beren 93ertrauen§mann, ©orgefefcter 
man if*. — Accountable, eig. „jur 9fcd)enfcf)aft gebunben", red)enfd)aft3 = 
nftitt)tig fur (for). 

I am answerable for it to my master. For the treaty of Dover the King 
himself is chiefly answerable (Macaulay). To be answerable for a debt, for 
damages. A guardian is responsible for the faithful discharge of his duty 
to his ward (Webster). To hold a responsible* situation. Responsible mi- 
nisters. Every man is accountable to God for his conduct (Webster). A 
child is accountable to his parents for all his actions while he is under 
their control (Crabb). 

Answerable, f. anttoorten; responsible, fr. respon3able, ». lat. respondere, re- 
aponsum [2B$. skand, ftcfc geffittig niacin]. 

SttftfUttttttr Dci'treibctt: to banish, to exile, to expel, to outlaw 
(to proscribe), to oust (to eject). — To banish, ncrbanncn burd) rid)ter = 
ltd;e§ Urtf)eil, Don iBerbredjern, SWiffet^atcrn; aud) fig. — To exile, »cr = 
mcifcn auS (from), burd& 9tegierung§befd)lm5, in ftolge Don Ungnobe. — To 
expel, eig. „au§tretben", auSft often au§ einer ©efellfajaft, Corporation; aud) 
fig. — To outlaw, aufjer ben <5dmfc ber ©efefce fleflen: fid) ten, oogelfrci 
crfldrcn. — To oust, eig. „n>egne§inen", auS bem S3 ef t ^ e oertretben. 

It is the custom in Russia to banish offenders to Siberia (Crabb). For 
a mystic and unknown sin our first parents were banished from this happy 
clime, and their children scattered over the earth (Bulwer). The wicked 
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endeavour to banish the thoughts of God. To banish hopes, fears from 
one's mind. Ovid was exiled by an order of Augustus (Crabb). To expel 
from a college; to expel from decent society. Envy, hatred, and every evil 
passion should be expelled from the mind as disturbers of its peace. Good 
morals require that every unseemly word should be expelled (Crabb). 

Banish, altengl. bannien, fr. bannir, mlat. bannire; exile, fr. exiler, b. lat. 
exilium [ex + SBj. sad, getyen]; expel, o. lat. expellere [ex + 2Bj. pal, fdjilttetn] ; out- 
law, f. »amt; oust, altfr. oster, fr. flter, baS Scitcrc f. Miiller, II., 166. 

©ertcrgen: to hide, to conceal, to abscond. — To hide, etg. „betfen", 
em atlgemeiner SluSbrucf fUr berbergen, nerftecfen. — To conceal, etg. 
„forgfalttg beTfyefylen", berbergen, berljetmlidjen, metjtenS au§ guter $6= 
ftcf)t. — To abscond, fidj berbergen, bfb. bon ^erfonen, bie ©djutben Ijatber 
enlttjctcfjen. 

To hide stolen goods. Hide not thy face from me in the day when 
I am in trouble (Bible). They (Priests) are the only soothsayers, augurs, 
and magicians, who profess the sacred and important art of disclosing what 
is hid from other eyes (Robertson). Great merit is frequently concealed 
under the most unpromising appearances. I concealed my grief from him. 
Conceal my death from every human being (Byron). To conceal facts, a 
secret, one's intentions. 

Hide, altengl. hiden, ags. hyden, toafirfdjeinlid} jur skr.S5Bj.skn, bebecfett; con- 
ceal, lat. concelare [sakam, mit + ©3. kal, fcfykn]; abscond, to. lat. abscondere [ab + 
2Bj. dha, fct)affcn]. 

Sftoeffent: f. Seffern. 

^crotctcn: to forbid, to prohibit. — To forbid, berbteten, ber gc= 
molmlidifie luSbrucf. — To prohibit, ctg. „fern fallen", ©tntyatt ttyun, 
unterfagen, bfb. bon <Seiten be§ ©taateS unb bcr ^olijet. 

The command "Thou shalt not kill" forbids suicide as well as homicide. 
I have forbidden him my house or presence. The teacher forbade his pu- 
pils to break the rules of the school. To prohibit contraband goods. I think 
that all such persons (quacks) should be prohibited from curing their in- 
curable patients by act of Parliament (Hawkesworth). To prohibit the ex- 
portion of goods. 

Forbid, for-bid, f. fcefeqten ; prohibit, o. lat. prohibere , prohibitum (pro + 2B$. 
kap, tjaben]. 

Sct&itt&Ctt*) (f. oeretnigen, to unite, to join): to connect (aljnttcfj to 
conjoin, to associate), to combine, to incorporate, to coalesce (intrans.). — 
To connect, ctg. „burd) etnen Sfrtoten aufammenfnupfen", 1) berfnttpfen, ber= 
binbcn, fo baft btc ctnjelncn S^etle |Wj berityren, abet nodfy unterfd^etben taffen; 
2) bttbl, tnnerltd) mtt etnanber berbinben. — To combine, etg. „\t 
jmet bereintgen", bejetdjnet cine engere SSerbtnbung atS to connect, @twa3 
ober $em. mtt einem Slnberen in enge $8erbtnbung brhtgen, j. SB. btc 2lr= 
meen jroeier SRattonen, $been, (Stgenfdjaften; reflertb: fid) bereintgen mit (with), 
bon ^rfonen unb ©adjen. — To incorporate, 1) ©ubftanjen &u etnem tbrper, 
etner 2Haffe oerbtnben; 2) bilbl., mtt cinem (gefefclidjen ober polittfdjen) ftbrper 
berbinben, tnforporiren. — To coalesce, eig. „jufammemoad}fen", ftd) auf& 
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©ngfie fcetbinben, fidj wnmfctyen, briicft einc SSerbinbung au3, rooburd) bte 3"= 
bimbualitat ber toerbunbenen incite nottftanbig nerfdjroinbet, aufgefyen. ©egenfafe: 
to fall asunder. SWon merfe: to dress a wound, cine SBunbe ferbtnben. 

To connect houses by means of a common passage. The north of 
London is connected with the south by several bridges. A death that is 
connected with love, unites us by a thousand remembrances to all who have 
mourned (Bulwer). Few painters possess the art of combining wood, lakes 
and rocks into agreeable pictures. Fancy can combine the ideas which 
memory has treasured (Hawkes worth). Two substances, which will not 
combine of themselves, may be made to combine by the intervention of a 
third (Webster). To combine exercise with recreation in a country walk 
(Smith). The most obnoxious members of society are those in whom wealth, 
talents, influence, and a lawless ambition, are combined (Crabb). To incor- 
porate copper with silver. Vapours coalesce (Newton). The Jews were 
incapable of coalescing with other nations (Campell). 

Connect, lat. connecters [8GB3. sakam, mit + nagh, btnben]; combine, lat. com- 
binare [©3. sakam, mit + dvi, 3»ei]; incorporate, lat. incorporare, corporatum [in + 
©3. karp, fdpaffen]; coalesce, lat. coalescere [©3. al, roadmen]. 

*) I am obliged to you (I am indebted to yon), id) bin 3fjnen oerbunben. 

KerfcittftUttg, Serein (I SUnbntB, ©efellfa}aft u. Wextyx): connection, 
combination, communication, union, coalition. — Connection, cig. „ber 3ufammen= 
l)ang", SB erf nttpfung, 93erbinbung nut (with) unb jroifefjen (between) 
^erfonen unb 6a^en. — Combination, etg. „$erbtnbung ju 3roeien", 1) $er = 
etnigung ju etnem gemiffen B^etf, in gutem unb bbfem Sinne; 2) SSetbtnbung 
ber (gigenfdjaften, ber Sbeen. — Communication, cig. „9J?ttt§eilung", ber $ev = 
btnbungSgang, 3ufammen§ang Don ©ebduben, ftlttffen, SBcgen u. f. to ; 
gegenfeittger Umgang, 93erbtnbung, Don ^erfonen. — Union, etne jum gemeinfamen 
jpanbeln Detbunbene ©ejeflfcf)aft: S3 unb. — Coalition, cig. „93ereintgung in eine 
2Jtoffe", cine Dotubergefyenbe S3crbinbung Don Dtelletdjt fonft mtberfrrebenben 
<£tetnenten, ^ortcien, ©taaten. 

I have no connection with him. I have no connection in that town. 
A chain is a connection of limbs. To enter into connection with ... A 
close connection between two ideas. A very material part of our happiness 
or misery arises from the connections we have with those around us (Blair). 
There is no doubt but all the safety, happiness and convenience that men 
enjoy in this life, is from the combination of particular persons in societies 
or corporations (South). Sovereigns will consider those as traitors who aim 
at their destruction by beating their easy good nature under specious pretences 
to admit combinations of bold and faithless men into a participation of their 
power (Burke). A combination of syllables, cyphers, ideas. Before the time 
of Dryden, those happy combinations of words which distinguish poetry from 
prose had been rarely attempted (Johnson). Canals and turnpike roads are 
means of communication. The Euxine Sea is conviently situated for trade, 
by the communication it has both with Asia and Europe (Arbuthnot). There 
is a communication between these two rooms by a passage that opens from 
one to the other (Crabb). He will have no communication with you. A 
political, secret, forbidden union. The coalition between the religious and 
worldly enemies of popery (Macaulay). 

Combination, fr. combination, lat. combinare [©3. sakam, mit + dvi, jwei]; 
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connection, lat. connexio [23$. sakara, mit + nagb, btnben]; communication , fr. 
communication , 0. lat. commonicatio [2Bg. ma, binben]; union, fr. union, d. lat. 
unio [8B3. aina, <Pronominalflamm] ; coalition, fr. coalition, 0. lat. coalitio [SB 3. 
al, roadjfen]. 

$er&len&eit: f. 33lenben. 
$*er6orflcn: f. ©efcim. 

WttbXtittti: to spread, to diffuse, to eitend (f. beljnen), to divulge, 
to circulate, to propagate, to disseminate. — To spread, aflgemeiner 
brutf fur berbreiten. — To diffuse, eig. „auSgtcfcen", rottb fcttcn anberS 
ol$ in tibertragcner 33cbeutung Don droa§ Mfclidjem, ^pcttfamem gebraud)t: roeit = 
fyin berbreiten, ergtefeen. — To divulge, unter bie Scute brtngen, au§ = 
fprengen, Don anber'trauten ©eijeimnifjen u. bergl. — To circulate, eig. „ftcf) 
im .freife bcroegen", in Umtauf brtngen, ctrculircn laffen. — To propagate, 
cig. „fortpfIansen", &b,ren auSbretten, im guten unb bbfen ©inne. — To 
disseminate, eig. „auSfaen", ®runb[a($e, 2)?einungen, 3 tTt ^ umct auSflreuen, 
g(eid)bebeutenb mtt to propagate. (ErftereS ift mefyr mit eincr 9tbftd)t berbunben. 

To spread fragrance, a report; to spread a disease, evils. About 
this time the heresy of Wickliffe, or Lollardism, as it was called, began 
to spread (Goldsmith). But darker, and larger, and mightier, spread the 
cloud above them (Bulwer). The cholera spread into all parts of the world. 
The news was spread all over the town. To diffuse knowledge. The 
glory of such distinguished heroes diffused itself beyond then arrow limits 
of their (the Germans') own tribe (Gibbon). It (the spirit of commercial 
enterprise) gave a new tone to the public mind: it diffused a new energy 
through all ranks of men (Lingard). To circulate a story in a village 
or from house to house; to circulate a report in a neighbourhood. To 
divulge a secret. To propagate doctrines, the Gospel, the Christian re- 
ligion. To disseminate principles, errors, opinions. Nature seems to have 
care to disseminate her blessings among the different regions of the world 
(Addison). 

Spread, altengl. spreden, ags. spraedan ; diffuse, t>. lat. diffundero, diffusam 
[dis + ffij. gnus, gicfjen] ; divulge, o. lat. divulgare [dis + SBj. varg, brfingen); cir- 
culate, 0. lat. circulare, atum [SB}, kur, trumm fctn] ; propagate, 0. lat. propagare 
[pro + ffi$. pag, fiigen]; disseminate, 0. lat. disseminare [dis + 8Bj. sa, ffien]. 

$er&cr&ett*): to spoil, to corrupt, to taint, to mar. — To spoil, cig. 
„ab$tefyen", 1) fdjlecfyt roerben, Don Obfr, SBaaren, SleifdV, 2) unbraua^bat 
tnad)en, b[b. bon Slugen unb Meibcrn; 3) (ben (Sljarafter) oerberben. — To 
corrupt, ctg. „in ©ttttfe brecfyen", berfdjledjtern, bfb. im moralifdjcn ©inne. 
— To taint, cig. „mit ©troaS tranfen", 1) in ftautntfc Ubcrgcb.cn; 2) oon 
Subjton&en, roeldjc bic ?uft betbetben: berpefkn. — To mar, eig. „f)tnbern", 
nur in bem ©innc bon ^em. bie ftteube, ftrbtjtidtfeit berberben, ftbren. 

Fruit will soon spoil in warm weather. My coat is spoiled by the 
rain. You have spoiled your eyes by reading. Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners. All men agree that licentious poems do, of all writings, 
soonest corrupt the heart (Steele). The present taste has corrupted our 
language. Moat soon gets tainted in hot weather. Putrid substances taint 
the air. To mar others' mirth. 

Spoil, f. bercmben: corrupt, d. lat. corrumpere, corruptum[ SBj. rup, bredjenl; 
taint, altfr. taindre, fr. teindre, n. lat. tingere [S3, tak, nefeen]; mar, altengl. 
marren, ags. merran, goth. marzjan. 
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*) My stomach is out of order, id? tjabe mix ben SRaaen uctborben (to disordei 
one's stomach). He has done for himself with me, er Ijat c§ mit mir Derbotben. 
He wishes to keep in (to live well) with every body , et will c§ mit SHiemanbttn 
ocrberbcn. 

$erberf>lid) (f. fajablich): destructive, ruinous, pernicious. — Destruc- 
tive, un fceitbringenb fur (of) flbrper unb ®eifh — Ruinous, eig. „ben 
(Sinfiurj btobenb", toerberbltd) in bem ^inne Don unglucflid) = Unglttcf unb 
Untergang bringcnb. — Pernicious, uerberbltd), jerftbrenb (to). 

A destructive fire, poison, instrument. This principle is destructive of 
true religion. Such examples must be destructive of their morals. In- 
temperance is destructive of health. Destructive war (Dryden). A ruinous 
undertaking. A ruinous action, result. Ruinous consequences. A ruinous 
condition. Intestine commotions are ruinous to the prosperity of a state 
(Crabb). Pernicious food; pernicious books. Bad company is pernicious 
to the morals. The doctrines of freethinkers are pernicious to the well- 
being of society. In examining the national character and our various social 
system, we do not find the monarchical influence pernicious (Bulwer). 

Destructive, n. lat. destructives [de + SBj. stru, firedfen); ruinous, o lat. rui- 
nosas [2Bj Bra, btroorbrecbert]; pernicious, ». lat. perniciosus [per + SB3 nak, net- 
berben]. 

*) Pernicious is employed of what harms man's inner powers, as of life, 
health, morals, interfering, as the word etymologically implies, with the vital 
force of things and obstructive of wholesome energies, physical or moral. Wo 
use the term destructive when we think of the tendency to effect permanent 
termination to what bad form, life, beauty, power, and the like. We use the term 
ruinous when we think of the value of that which is so destroyed, for ruin is 
destruction visible. Ruined reputation, blighted hopes, and the like, are terms 
recalling the fairness of what is lost, and not the mere loss or destruction. A de- 
structive agency simply takes away, and may be so far good if the thing that is 
destroyed be noxious; but ruinous implies the taking away in a sad and fatal 
way of what we should desire to live and last (Smith). 

©Cf&tCttft*), Dcr&iciten (f. erroerben unb geminnen): merit, to merit, 
desert, to deserve. — Merit, ba§, moburd) man fid) bjb. fttr frembeS 2Boht 
nerbicnt mad)t: bie ncrbtcnftliche ^anblung; ^erbtenfte, oerbunben mit 
bem SRebenbegriff ber Slnerfennung unb be8 3>anfe8 al3 ?obn fcerbienftftefcer 
£anblung§metfe. (Sbenfo to merit. — Desert, ma§ einet jid) cerbienl buret) 
fetn £hun ober £affen, ba§ $erbienfi, ba§ SBelobnung obex ©efhrafung oer= 
bient, je nod) ber $anblung§n>eife, ber gute ober fd)led)te SBerth. ©benfo to 
deserve, berbtenen, mertb fetn. 

Great merit is frequently concealed under the most unpromising ap- 
pearances. There is no merit in it. The merits of a literary production. 
Candidates for public applause or honours conceive that they have frequent 
occasion to complain that they are not treated according to their merits 
(Crabb), A man of great merit. To merit approbation, a great toward. 
This kindness merits thanks (Shak.). Use every man after his desert. His 
reputation falls far below his desert (Hamilton). Criminals cannot always 
be punished according to their deserts. To deserve praise, reproof, blame, 
punishment, commendation. Under Buonaparte, it was sure of impunity, and, 
perhaps, might be thought deserving of reward (Southey). Encouragement 
is not held out to things that deserve reprehension (Burke). Expect to 
be respected only so long as you deserve it. He has not deserved that 
from you. He does not deserve such an appellation. 
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Merit, fr. merite, u. lat. meritum [SBj. mar, juttoriltn] ; desert, altfr. deserte, 
D. lat. deservire, deservitum svar, binben]. 

*) He served him right, cr f)at tljn bdjanbclt, wie cr c§ ucrbtent. It yields no 
profit, ti ift (etn Sktbicnft babei. It is not meritorious at all, tar in licgt fein 
Cerbienfl 

**) Desert is taken for that which is good or bad ; merit for that, which is 
good only. Desert consists in the action, work, or service performed ; merit has 
regard to the character of the agent, or the nature of the action. 

8er*rtc&ltd): |. SWurrifcr,. 

^crtU'tt jj , Merger (3orn) : vexation (chagrin), mortification, displeasure, 
annoyance. — Vexation, eig. „SBeunrubigung", 53crbru§ unb Merger, ben 
id) empfinbe, unb ba§ Slergernifj, meldjeS mir gegeben mirb. — Morti- 
fication, eig. „ba§ Slbfterben", ift cin ftfirfercS SBort al§ vexation; inSbefonbere 
ber tiefe, innerlid)e, nagenbe Merger, bcr bertoorgefjt toorjugSrocife au§ bcr 
$ra'nfung bc§ (EtoljeS unb @igenbiinfel§ unb bcr getaufdjten §offnung; in bcr 
UmgangSfprache aud) toon fteineren Skrbriefelidtfeiten. — Displeasure, eig. „ba$ 
aHtfefaUen", Summer unb 93crbru§, ben man ^cra. matfjt. — Annoyance, 
eig. „ba§ ^erfyafjtfein", bic Dual, s j3lagc, bic 3em. Slnberen tocrurfadjt. 

To swallow one's vexation. Passions too violent afford us vexation 
and pain (Temple). Those who saw him after a defeat looked in vain for 
any trace of .vexation (Macaulay). Poverty is an evil complicated with so 
many circumstances of uneasiness and vexation, that every man is studious 
to avoid it (Johnson). We had the mortification to lose sight of Munich, 
Augsburg, and Eatisbon (Addison). To do one a displeasure. To the 
annoyance of everybody. He caused me a great deal of annoyance. To 
my great annoyance he returned. 

Vexation, f. qufilen; mortification, to. lat. mortiiicatio [ffij. mar, flerben + fa, 
madjen] ; displeasure, n. lat. displacere [dis + SSj. plak, (ge)fallcn] ; annoyance, f. qufffen. 

^crbttnfcln (f. Ubertreffen): to darken (mebj fig. to obscure), to ob- 
fuscate, to eclipse. — To darken, atlgemeiner StuSbrucf flir toerbunfeln, toor= 
jugSroctfe im eig. ©inne. — To obfuscate, cig. „bunfelfarbig marten", cin 2Bort 
beg fyob,eren <5til3: toerfinftern; mebj fig. — To eclipse, ctg. cin affrologifdjer 
SluSbrudf; im fig. <5inne ^em. $evbienft, 9?uljm toerbunfeln, in ©djattcn ftetten. 

When Jesus was crucified, the sun was darkened. They (locusts) 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the land was darkened (Bible). 
The commentary often obscures the text. Among those who are the most 
richly endowed by nature and accomplished by their own industry, how few 
are there whose virtues are the envy of their beholders (Addison). A state of 
poverty is apt to obscure all the virtues of liberality and munificence. His 
head, like a smoke-jack, the funnel unswept, and the ideas whirling round 
and round about in it, all obfuscated and darkened over with fuliginous matter 
(Sterne). To eclipse another's glory, merit. The moon eclipsed the sun. 

Darken, f. bunW; obfuscate, t>. lat. offuscare, [ob + bhur, towun]; eclipse, fr. 
eclipser, lat. eclipsis, n. gr. Hxletxptq. 

$eret)rttttg: f. Hdjtung, Hnbetung, ©bjfurdjt. 
herein: j. 23erbinbung. 

herein tflcir (f. tocrbinben): to unite, to join. — To unite (trans, u. 
intrans.), eig. „ein8 mad)en", toereinen (mit, with, to), fo bafe bic toercinigten 
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£fjeile alS cin ©anjcS ju benfcn ftnb. ©egenfafc: to divide. — To join, 
tranf. u. intranf., eig. „btnben", uerbmben, (ju)gefellen, fo bafj bic neretmgten 
Sfjetle fiir fid) al3 ®an$e§ metier gebadjt merben. ©egenfafe: to separate. 

To unite nations by treaty, men by opinions. The United States. 
To unite complaisance with gaiety. It unites use with beauty. To these 
accomplishments he (Lorenco) united a considerable share of strong na- 
tural penetration and good sense (Boscoe). To unite kingdoms. We united 
in delivering him. This extraordinary man (Leonardo da Vinci), who 
united in himself the various qualifications of a painter, a sculptor, . . ., 
was born about the year 1443 (Boscoe). It is thirst of vengeance that 
unites them. He blesses the day that united. It is common interest that 
unites them. He joins to the charms of conversation those of genius. Let 
custom, from the very childhood, have joined figure and shape, to the idea 
of God, and what absurdities will that mind be liable to about the deity 
(Locke). 

Unite, f. ©erbinbung; join, altengl. joinen, fr. joindre, o. lat. jangere [fBg, 
ju, binfcen]. 

*) Unite is said of two or more things which are so joined as to present 
the appearance of a sensible or visible whole; if the union is absolute, then the 
individuality of the parts or separate unities is lost, as the union of two regi- 
ments in the field. Join denotes a union formed by external association or attach- 
ment, which in no many detracts from the separate individuality of the things 
joined. Such joining may be permanent or temporary (Smith). 

$crfolgett (|. folgen u. forfdjen): to follow up, to pursue, to prosecute, 
to persecute, to run after. — To follow up, ofme ben S3egrtff be§ §einb= 
feligen (StrooS unabldfftg uerfolgen: nadjgeljen, 3. S3, etnem ©egenftanbe, 
©nftane. — To pursue, %em. in feinblidjer Bbfldjt uerfolgen, nadjfefcen, 
3agb madden auf. — To prosecute, 1) $lane, Untcrnc^mungcn uerfolgen; 
2) geridjtltd) uerfolgen. — To persecute, ungeredjt unb graufam ner= 
folgen, bfb. megen religiofer yJtanungSoerfdjiebenljeiten. — To run after, 
©inem nad)laufen. 

Let me introduce you to the master, said he to Craigenwell, following 
up the same amicable system (Scott). I know the auditor I had to deal 
with; and following up the impression I had made, I finished by persuading 
him to go home and unburden his sad heart to his wife (Irving). To pursue 
the enemy, a hare, malefactor. To pursue publicly by warrant of caption. 
To prosecute a scheme; to prosecute an undertaking. To prosecute a right 
in a court- of-law. Christians ought not to persecute one another. So per- 
secuted they the prophets which were before you (Bible). The whole crew 
of pilferers and oppressors from whom he has rescued him with the im- 
placable rancour Bengal persecuted which belongs to such abject natures 
(Macaulay). 

Follow, f. folgen; pursue, altfr. porsevre, fr. poursuivre, 0. lat. persequi [per 
+ 2Bj. sak, folgen]; run, altengl. rinnen, ags. rinnan. 

$crfityrm: to seduce, to tempt, to lead astray. — To seduce, eig. 
,%tm: bet Sette fttbren", nerftiljren &u (into). — To tempt, eig. Jlreffen 
bt$ @t»a3 pafet", vnit Sift, Eitten, SBeftetfmngen u. f. w. Sent, ju toerfii^ren 
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fuc^cn. — To lead astray, auf cincn falfc^cn 2Beg fyinfUbjen, irrefUfyren, 
eig. unb fig. 

Bad examples seduced him from virtue and have even seduced him 
into evil. They cried shame upon his fickleness and perfidy, as if he had 
seduced the young lady into an engagement (Scott). Do not tempt the 
brave and needy to despair. He was lead astray by bad companions (De 
Sainte-Claire). 

Seduce, ». lat. seducere [se + Sj. duk, fiHjren]; tempt, o. lat. temptare [2Bj. 
ta, breljen]; lead, f. fityren; astray, f. MQller, II., 485 u. 486. 

$ergait0,lidj, boriifccrgdjcnb : transitory, transient, temporary. — 
2Ba§ transitory \% ift bem 93ergefyen iibetljaupt unteimorfen: berga'ngltd). 
©egenfafc: eternal. — 2Ba§ transient \% if* an fid) augenblttflicb, unb bon 
furjer Dauer: borttberge^enb, ftttd)tig, fdjnellfa^minbenb. ©egenfafc: lasting 
or durable. — Temporary, nur ctnc 3*** tang baucrnb. ©egenfafe: per- 
manent. 

Transitory pleasures, pains. Man is a transitory being (Johnson). 

0 Lord, comfort and succour all them who, in this transitory life, are in 
trouble. A transient glance. Transient colours. Any sudden diversion of 
the spirits, or the justling in of a transient thought, is able to deface the 
little images of things in the memory (South). By the force of superior 
principles the temporary prevalence of passions may be restrained (Johnson). 
The patient has obtained temporary relief (Webster). 

Transitory, lat. transitorius [trans + 933$. i, gc^en]; transient, lat. transiens; 
temporary, lat. temporarius. 

'2)a3 $>evflcjfcu: oblivion, forgetfulness (jidrfcr obliviousness). — Ob- 
livion, eta,. ,,008, wa§ fid) berbunlett", bejtefyt jldj auf ben 3uf*anb: ba§ S3er = 
geffenfetn, S3 ergcf fcn^cit. — Forgetfulness bcgtc^t fid) auf bie (5igen= 
fa^aft mm ^erfonen: $ergefjtid)feti. 

The origin of our town will be buried in eternal oblivion (Irving). 

1 have read in ancient authors invitations to lay aside care and anxiety, 
and give a loose to that pleasing forgetfulness wherein men put off their 
characters of business (Steele). To blame a person for one's forgetfulness. 
Forgetfulness of duty. 

Oblivion, o. lat. oblivio [2Bj. pliva, fatb]; forgetfulness , for u. get, f. be- 
tomnten. 

$era,if fecit .* to shed, to spill. — To shed, cig. „fd)tttten", bergtefecn, 
(in grflfeeren Cuantttaten). — To spill, eig. „fpalten, jerflbren", 1) juftillig 
au§= unb tibergtefjen (in ftetnen Ouantitaten) berfd)titten; 2) berfprtfcen 
(inbtreft) j. 93. ©tut. 

To shed water, tears, blood. Did Romeo's hand shed Tybalt's blood 
(Shak.). Herod acted the part of a great mourner for the deceased Aristo- 
bulus, shedding on abundance of tears. The blood which he shed intimidated 
his friends no less than his foes (Lingard). He shed a. few drops of water 
on them (Dickens). To spill water, sand, flour. He who would have shuddered 
to spill a drop of blood in a hostile contest, as a private man, shall deluge 
whole provinces as an absolute prince (Knox). The blood of thousands is 
spilled, to vindicate a mathematical manoeuvre or support a scientific demon- 
stration (Cunningham). 
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Shed, altengl. shedden, ags. sccddan [SBj. skvat, fafltteln]; spill, altengl. 
spillen, ags. spillan, einer SBurjel rait split, fpalten. 

8ergtttigt: f. ©rfreut unb Btftylty. 

BCfgViftfm: to increase, to enlarge, to aggrandize, to magnify, to 
exaggerate (f. tibertreiben). — To increase, eig. „beran»ad)fen", @t»a§ an 
3af)l, Untfang obcr innerer ©tdrfe grower macben: bergrBftern; junebmen. 

— To enlarge, eig. „geraumig macben", bcr SluSbebnung nad) bergrojjern, 
eig. u. fig.: ermeitern. — To aggrandize roirb gebremcbt in bcm ©tnne Don 
@troa§ bebcutenb grofeer mad)en, burd) bie Shot, ober bebeutenber 
barftellen burd) SBorte, att e3 i|r. — To magnify, bergrb&ern, grbfeer 
erfdjeinen laf fen (to increase the apparent dimensions of). 

To increase an army, property, capital, expense; to increase one's 
mind by knowledge A cipher, if placed at the right hand of a whole 
number, increases its value tenfold. Our friendship increases to a great 
degree. The propensity of my mother to ardent spirits had, as always is 
the case, greatly increased upon her, and her corpulency had increased in 
the same ratio (Marryat). The fear of death increases as one grows old. 
A gooJ man rejoices to enlarge the sphere of his benevolence. Knowledge 
enlarges the mind and the ideas. My estate is greatly enlarged by proper 
management. 

Great objects make 

Great minds, enlarging as their views enlarge, 
Those still more godlike, as these more divine (Young). 
To enlarge one's conceptions. To aggrandize his country was the darling 
object of his desires. A convex lens magnifies the bulk of a body to the 
eye (Webster). 

Increase, lat. increscere kar, fd)affcn]; enlarge, f. gerSumig; aggranditt, 
\. grog; magnify, f, ®r5fjc. 

Bcrfiattgnift: f. Sot* unb ©dbitffat. 

Ecr^afet: f. ©ehaffig. 

^Clljccrnt: to ravage, to lay waste, to devastate. — To ravage, eig. 
„rauben", ein ?anb, eine ©tabt gemaltfam unb jerprenb net beer en. 

— To lay waste, ein Sanb mUjt legen, bermiiften. — To devastate — to 
lay. waste. 

His lands were daily ravaged, his cattle driven away (Macaulay). 
While Herod was absent, the thieves of Trachonites ravaged with their 
degradation all the parts of Judaea, and Ccelo-Syrea that lay within their 
reach (Prideaux). The whole kingdom was devastated, first by famine, then 
by pestilence. Whole . . . countries were devastated (Macaulay). 

Ravage, fr. ravager, n. lat. rapere [2Bj. rap, roffen]; lay, f. legen; waste 
altengl. waste, altfr. wast, berufjt auf lat. vastus, tod) untet fceutfcfjetn ©influB 
MQller); devastate, lat. devastare [SBj. vak, leer fehtj. 

©cr^tttHertt: |. fcinbern. 

i>Cl'fcf)V (j. 2$erbinbung): intercourse, commerce (traffic \. £>anbei), inter- 
communication. — Intercourse, eig. „ba8 Sto&roifcbenlaufen", 1) ber f ociale; 
2) ber ®efd)aft§berfebr. — Commerce, §anbel3berfehr. — Inter 
communication, eig. ,,meaMetfeitige 3Hittbeitung", ber gegenfettige #erfebr. 
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A friendly intercourse. Thus a commercial intercourse begins and 
is carried on among the members of the same community (Robertson). 
Surely — surely, man! it is not good for thee to sit alone — thou wast made for 
social intercourse and gentle greetings, and this improvement of our natures 
from it I appeal to, as my evidence. An extensive and flourishing commerce 
is carried on between England and Germany. 

Intercourse, ». lat. intercursus [inter + 2Bj. tar, gefjen]; commerce, f. $anbel; 
intercommunication, f. 93erbinoung. 

$er(attgett; f. ftorbern unb SBlmfdjen. 

©Crlongem*) (f. auffd)teben): to lengthen (fettcner to elongate), to 
prolong, to protract. — To lengthen, butd) 3ufafc (am (Snbe) longer madden. 
— To prolong, ber 3eit nad) fyinauSrtttfen: Itinger baucrn ober fortbe= 
fte^en laffen. — To protract, @rroaS in bie 2ange jie^en. 

To lengthen a line, a garment, a table. To lengthen a discourse or 
dissertation. To prolong a contest, a speech. To protract a lawsuit. To 
protract one's departure. To protract a discussion, a warj to protract the 
decision of a question; to protract the final issue. 

Lengthen, f . JJSngc ; prolong, fr. prolonger, d. mlat. prolongare [pro + 2B$. lang, 
fdjlaff feinj; protract, o. lat. protrahere [pro + 2Bj. targb, jjtefjcn]. 

*) There is very little difference between prolong and protract j but we 



speech is simply to extend it; to protract it would be to talk against time. Pro- 
long applies better to what is not yet begun as I prolong my stay, I protract my 
departure (Smith). 

©id) Hcrloffett auf @tma§: f. 33crtrauen. 

^crlflffcn*): to leave, to quit, to relinquish, to desert, to abandon, 
to forsake. — To leave, urfp. „jurutf laffen, madden, bafj (StraaS bleibt", 
em aflgememer StuSbrucf flir 6tma§ ober %tm. betlaffen, fid) cnt= 
fetnen, weggefyen bon. — To quit, eig. „&ur 9*ufye bringen", wetft auf 
bic Slbflcf)t tyn, ntdjt mieber jurutf&ufefyren : flct) bon Sent., ©to>a3 trennen, 
megmenben, mctpenS bon 2>ingen gebraud)t. — To relinquish, eig. „&urua*= 
Xaffen", ©troaS fa^ren laffen, 33erjid)t leiften; nur bon 2)ingen gebraucfjt. 
— To desert, eig. „ftd) bon ber Serbinbung mit &roa§ abtrennen", bafyet etne 
^etfon ober ©adje treuloS, pfltaVwibrig berlaffen. — To abandon, urfp. 
„ber ®emalt, bem ©elteben ^emanbeS @troa3 ttbertaffen", ganj aufgeben, 
im ©tidje laffen, fid) einer ©acfye begeben. — To forsake, eig. „bom 
©treite ablaffen", bfb. fjttftoS, in 3lot$, unberforgt laffen, fid) jurtt(f= 
jtetyen bon. 

I do not think of leaving this place before next month. To leave 
one's house for a short time. My brothers and sisters intend to leave town 
to-day. To quit one's country. To quit work. Dogs have sometimes evinced 
their fidelity, even to the remains of their masters, by not quitting the 
spot where they are laid. It is sometimes better to relinquish our claims 
than to contend for them at the expense of our peace (Crabb). Men are 
wearied with the toil which they bear, but cannot find it in their hearts to 
relinquish it (Steele). To relinquish a plan, a design, a custom. Although 
Charles relinquished almost every power of the crown, he would neither 
give up his friends to punishment, nor desert what he esteemed his religious 



commonly use protract in the sense 
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duty (Hume). To desert one's standard, one's friends. To desert a cause. 
To desert one's army, one's colours. I will never desert those with whom 
I have entered into coalition. She was abandoned by her nearest relations. 
Abandon your evil course of life. The crew abandoned the sinking ship. 
He was abandoned by his friends. We are enjoined in the gospel not to 
forsake the poor and the needy. Friends and flatterers forsake us in ad- 
versity. She is forsaken by all the world. 

Leave, f. aufodrcn; quit, f. rtiumen; relinquish, o. lat. relinquere [re + Si*, 
lik, tafien]; desert, fr. deserter; abandon, altengl. abandonen, fr. abanaonner (f. 
©ann); forsake, altengl. forsaken, ags. forsacan, v. gotb. sakan, fheiten. 

*) My strength fails me, meine «raft nerWfjt micfj. 

^crlcntttDcu I to calumniate (to traduce), to slander, to malign (to 
detract, to defame), to backbite, to asperse. — To calumniate, eig. „fd)a= 
bigen", folfo^e ober roemgjrenS unbemtefene jEtyatfad)en bon 3em. erjaljlen: 
berldumben, berfdjreten. — To slander, eig. „S(ergenuf3 geben", cin ent= 
efyrenbeS Uracil iibet Sent, fatten: lafhrn, berUflern. — To malign, cig. 
„mit S3o§r)cit betyanbeln", %tm. in bbfen &umunb bringcn: betunglimpfen, 
Ijerabfefcen. — To backbite, eig. „%tm. im ^tidfen cmbeifjen", Winter bcm 
fltutfen 3em.'§ fd)ted)t rebcn: afterreben. — To asperse, eig. „3em. befprifcen", 
butd) fatfcfje SBefrfjulbigungen betbtfdjttgen: anfdjmfirjen, (StroaS an^dngcn. 
2>iefe 2B8rter roerben melfadj promiScue gebraudjt. 

Calumniated by apostates (Macaulay). He had the baseness to traduce 
me in libel (Dryden). 0, do not slander him, for he is kind (Shak.). He 
pretends to bo your friend, and yet he backbites you (De Sainte-Claire). 
To asperse a poet or his writings. You have aspersed his character with 
the blackest of crimes (De Sainte-Claire). 

Calumniate, lat. calumniari skad, fcfcaben]; slander, altengl. sclaundren, 
fr. esclandre, cine @d)eioeform mm scandal, lat. scandalum; malign, f. boc-baft; 
backbite, altengl. bacbiten, altn. backbita, oetleumbcn; asperse, lat. aspergere 
spork, befprcna.cn]. 

^entteiHett: to avoid, to shun, to eschew. — To avoid, eig. „leeren", 
Dermeiben, ^erfonen unb Dtnge. — To shun, eig. „berabfd)euen", metben, 
auSmeia^en, au§ bem 2Bege ge&en, meiftenS Don 'JJetfonen. — To eschew, 
nhd. „fd)euen", einet Sacfje (gefd)icft) au§roeid)en, biefelbe ju bermetben furfjcn. 

I could not avoid speaking to him. You must avoid him. I carefully 
avoided making any mistakes. To avoid the company of gamesters. To 
avoid trouble. I have made it my study how to avoid the envy that 
may accrue to me from these my speculations (Steele). I have constantly 
shunned him, but I cannot avoid meeting him sometimes. They must not 
only eschew evil, but do good in the world. 

Avoid, altengl avoiden, ju fr. vider (f. leer); shun, altengl. shunnen, ags. 
scunian; eschew, altengl. eschewen, altfr. eechever, fr. esquiver, o. ahd. shiuhan. 

t>crmittbcrtt; to lessen (flatter u. mefyr bilbltd) to diminish), to abate, 
to decrease, to reduce, to mitigate. — To lessen (tranf. u. inrranf.), ber 
®tbj$e unb 3a^l narf) berringern. — To abate (tranf. u. intranf.), eig. 
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„nteberret{3en", etner <2>ad)e Don ifyret ©tdrfe etwaS benefnnen: mttbern, 
(er)mtifjtgen; fjerunterfefcen (Dom ^reife). — To decrease, eig. „mentger 
roadmen", rotrb metfienS intranfttio gebraudjt: fyinftdftlid) ber ftortbauer aflma'fyltd) 
fid) tjermtnbern, abne^men. — To reduce, ctg. „juTticffufyTen", etner ©adie 
Don tyrem Umfang, tyrer ©rojje, ©tarfe unb tytem SBert^e (StroaS benefymen, 
burd) SBegnefymen ge ringer mad|en, fyerabfefeen, ucrffeinern. — To mitigate, 
cig. „(£ttoa8 nerfetyren", bic ©mpftnbung be§ Unangeneljmen bet ©troa§ mtnbern, 
mtlbcrn. 

Charity shall lessen his punishment (Calamj). To lessen a kingdom 
or its population. The apparent magnitude of objects lessens as we recede 
from them (Webster). To lessen the size of a room or garden. To di- 
minish one's reputation, glory, authority, honour, income, joy, one's resources. 
Their affection has diminished since their separation. The credit and re- 
spectability of this gentleman is diminished. Cruelty always diminishes the 
lustre of a great deed. Grief and disappointment abate the ardour of 
youth. His joy will abate in the progress of time. To abate one's pride, 
zeal, hope. He has abated the price of suggar. Darkness came before 
the storm abated. The cold decreases through the spring of the year. The 
pains decrease. Their affection has decreased. The days are now decreasing 
in length. Some things decrease so gradually, that it is some time before 
they are observed to be diminished. To reduce one's expenses; to reduce the 
intensity of heat; to reduce a sum or amount; to reduce the strength of 
spirit; to reduce troops; to reduce one's wages or salary; to reduce the 
price. The number of the English in India was reduced from thousands to 
hundreds. To mitigate the evils or calamities of life; to mitigate punish- 
ment, a sentence. I hope this remedy will mitigate your sufferings, even if 
it cannot entirely relieve them. To mitigate one's own sorrow, anxiety, 
pain, grief. 

Lessen, f. Muller, II., 26; diminish, f. flcin; abate, altengl. abaten, altfr. 
abatre, mlat. abatare [fflj. ghat, f^laqen]; decrease, f. oerqr&feera; reduce, f. cin- 
farfinten; mitigate, lat. mitigare, atum [ffij. mit, oertefcenj. 

^crtnutfjCtt (f. benfen) : to surmise, to conjecture, to presume, to 
suppose. — To surmise, cig. „3ent. $ur £aft tegen", bie 2Ba^eit irgcnb etneS 
mtrfttdjen 53organge3 mutfymatjen. — To conjecture, cig. „jufammcn= 
werfen", oljne jureidjenbe ©runblagc fur 2Ba^rfd)emttd)feit unbemiefene <Sd)tUffe 
unb $nftd)ten btlben: ofyne unmtttelbaren 33emei§ nermutljen. — To 
presume, cig. „Dorau§red)nen", auf cine SBorauSfefcung fufcen: norlaufig an= 
nefymen. — To suppose, eig. „unterfleflen", auf <§>runb ber 2Bafyrfd)einttd)Iett, 
auf ®runb gerotffer 83eobad)tungen, auf ©runb oerbunbener, oermmftgemafter 
®d)luffe annefymen unb oorauSfefcen, aud^ = to presume. 

This change was not wrought by altering the form or position of the 
earth, as was surmised by a very learned man, but by dissolving it (Wood- 
ward). Human reason can then, at the best, but conjecture what will be 
(South). Tou may see how our (English) tongue is risen, and thereby 
conjecture how in time it may alter (Camden). In the long Tambic metre 
it does not appear that Chaucer ever composed at all; for I presume no 
one can imagine that he was the author of Gamelyn (Tyrwhitt). I suppose 
that he will come to-day, of a certain hour, because he came at the samo 
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hour yesterday. Let us suppose the earth to be the centre of the system, 
what would be the consequence? (Webster). 

Surmise, f. Miiller, II., 501; conjecture, lat. conjecturare [ffij. sakam, mit + 
ja, gcfycn mod&cn]; suppose, fr. supposer, lat. supponere [sub + sam, gwafjrcn]; 
presume, fr. presumer, lat. prsesumere [prae + SBj. jam, ncbmen]. 

$crnadj((tfitgClt: f. Ka^Wfllfl unb Unterlaffen. 

Heruiittftig*) (f. f lug) : rational, reasonable, judicious. — Rational, 
bernunftbegabt unb auf 93crnunft gegrttnber, rationell ®egenfafe: irrational. 

— Reasonable, Dernunftgemafj, nerfttinbtg. — Judicious, gefd)eibt, be* 
fonneu, meiftenS bon "Jkrfonen. 

Every vice is a disgrace to a rational being. A rational state of 
mind; rational views. Brutes are not rational animals. It is our glory and 
happiness to have a rational nature. A rational conduct, method, conclusion. 
Reasonable people. Reasonable desires, plans. The measure must satisfy 
all reasonable men. A reasonable demand. He is noble, wise, judicious. 
A judicious reply. 

Rational, reasonable; f. ®runb; judicious, fr. judicicux, o. lat. judicium [SBj. 
ju-dh, tcrbinbtn]. 

*) You might have knotcn better, ©ic ofitten aud) nerniinf tiger fein fSnnen. 

Rational has relation to reason as a faculty of the mind, and is opposed to 
irrational. Reasonable has reference not so much to the speculative as to the 
practical reason, denoting governed by, or in accordance with righ treason (Smith). 

Smatfyerifd) (f. treutoS): treacherous, treasonable, traitorous. — 
Treacherous, nerra^evtfd), boll Sreutoftgfeit, bem ganjen (S&araRer naay, 
e§ bejiebj fid) befonberS auf ^ribatberljattniffe. _ Treasonable, bolt bon 
33eTtatl), in etnjelnen Jpanblungen. — Traitorous, ungetreu in bttrgerlidjen, 
focioten obex politifdjen SBcr^attniffcn. 

A treacherous friend. His (Ferdinand of Spain's) treacherous conduct 
towards his near relation, leaves a stain on his character which cannot be 
varnished even by the hrillancy of success (Roscoe). The promontory, or 
peninsula, which disjoins these two bays, I named Traitor's Head, from the 
treacherous behaviour of its inhabitants (Cook's Voyages). Most men's heads 
had been intoxicated with imaginations of plots and treasonable practices 
(Clarendon). Herod trumped up a sham plot against Hyrcanus, as if he 
held correspondence with Malchus, for accomplishing treasonable designs 
against him (Prideaux). A traitorous soldier, officer, subject. 

Treacherous, altengl. trecherous, t>. altengl. 3eitroort trichen, fr. tricher, be* 
rubenb ouf ndl. trecken, jicben; treasonable, o. treason, altengl. tresun, altfr. traison, 
fr. trahison, ». lat. tradere [tra(ns) + 2Bj. da, geben] ; traitorous, i>. subst. traitor, alt- 
engl. traitour, altfr. traitor, fr. traitre,. lat. traditor. 

^crjttUtmcln (f. fammeln to collect, to gather): to assemble, to meet. 
To assemble, ber fammeln unb fid) berfammetn, jufammenfommen-, nuv 
bon ^erfonen. SDie ?luffotberung geljt meifienS bon etnev einjetnen v J?erfon au$. 

— To meet, jufammenfommen, ^ufammentreten, bon etnem tongrefj. 

The troops assembled in the market-place. Two thousand people were 
assembled to witness the ceremony. Congress meets on the first Monday 
of December. 
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Assemble, altengl. assemblen, fr. assembler, gpatlat. assimilare [©3. sama, 
gteic^]; meet, j. ftnben. 

©erfOWmlmtg (f. ©efetlfaaft): meeting, assembly. — Meeting, ^riDot= 
unb of f entitle Setfammlung. — Assembly, metjtetS cine offentlid)e 55et= 
fammlung. Srtefer Unterfcfneb toitb jebocb, in bet ^rajciS nteiftenS ntdjt beob= 
afytt; in bet UmgangSfpradje tyiJrt man me§r meeting. 

The meeting was numerous. The meeting was clamorous. The meeting 
was dissolved at sunset. A popular assembly. An electoral assembly. 
Religious, political, social assemblies. An assembly of literary men. An 
assembly will be held on Thursday. ^*wi%-rooms. 

Meeting unb assembly, f. b. D. ©ruppc. 
Serfftumen: f. 9to<pfftg unb Unterfaffen. 
©crfdjte&Ctt: f. Sluffdjieben. 

$erid)icbcn: different, distinct, various, several (mc^r bio^terifd} sundry), 
divers. — Different, aflgcmeincT StuSbrmf fift netfdjieben. — Distinct, fid) 
beutlid) untctfa^eibenb. — Various, Derfdn'ebenartig, monntgfaltig. — 
Several, &erf<$iebene , mefyrere. — Divers, ntebj ate @in8, mefyrfad&e, 
biuetfe, abet ntd)t eine gtojje %niaty. 

These things are different. He is of a different opinion. Scotland 
has quite a different character from England. How different is the view 
of past life iu the man who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom from 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly (Addison). Idleness 
and industry produce very different results. To divide one's subject into 
distinct heads. In autumn the leaves of the different trees show many 
various colours. Various occupations. So many and so various laws are 
given (Milton). These harmless people had several ways of being good 
company (Goldsmith). There are several respectable dentists here. Several 
of these incidents are very interesting. The bishop has several courts 
under him and may visit at pleasure every part of his diocese (Blackstone). 
I have composed sundry collects (Saunderson). Sundry foes the rural realm 
surround (Dryden). 

Fat olives of sundry sorts appear, 
Of sundry shapes their unctuous berries bear (id.) 
We have divers examples of this kind. Divers modes have been suggested 
and tried for the good education of youth. In the frame and constitution 
of the ecclesiastical polity, there are divers ranks and degrees (Blackstone). 

Different, f. ©treit: distinct, f. au&eicfmen; various, f. finbern; several, f. tremten; 
divers, lat. diversas [SBj. vart, toenbenj. 

3?crjrf)iojfC!t (f. f(f)tt>eigfam): reserved, close, reticent, selfcontained, 
buttoned up. — Reserved, ftcfi, nid)t offen tyingebenb: &erfri)toffen, 2ttoti&: 
23oTj!d)t. — Close, cig. „gefa^loffen", netftetft unb ncrftt^wicgcn, jumeilen einen 
£abel entljattenb. — Reticent, cig. „fHtt fdfaetgenb", Detfdjmicgcn, fd)meig= 
fam. — Selfcontained, fief) jutttcfljaUenb. SWotib: ©elbftbetyerrfcfjung. — 
Buttoned up, unjer jugefnbpft. * 

To all obliging, yet reserved to all (Walsh). A close behaviour is 
fittest to receive virtue for its constant guest, because then, and then only, 
can it be secure (Saville). 

mother, SttfllifCfte Spnonpmtf. 24 
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Reserved, fr. r6serv6, ». lat. reservatus [re + S3fy. sar, fcfySfcenl; close, j.geijig. 
reticent, lat. reticens, 0. reticere [©a. tak, ruljig fein] ; self, f. Muller, n., 3o9; 
contained, 0. lat. continere [2Bj. sakam, mit + tan, aicfcn]. 

jBerfd&miftt: f. ftfttg. 

^erfrflttJCttbCtt : to waste, to squander, to lavish (to dissipate). — 
To waste, etg. „nern)ujlen", netgeuben. — To squander, utfo. ^jerfhcucn", 
ftd) etner mtfcbaten <5act)e entdufeern unb gegen einc anbctc Don roett geringcrein 
2Bertfye roeggeben: nerfdjleubern. — To lavish, urfo. „retd)lid) auSgiejjen", 
un&erjttmbtg unb majjloS oertocnbcn: toetfd)»enben, ctg. unb fig. 

He wastes his time in gaming. These words were wasted on him. 
Hence the people of several tribes in America waste their life in a listless 
indolence (Robertson). The nation (England) had long wasted its genius and 
activity in pernicious and ineffectual efforts to conquer France (id.). To 
squander an estate. He has squandered his large fortune. Many men 
squander away their life in useless attempts to attain happiness. Never a 
man has so foolishly squandered his time. But for Charles whatever good 
qualities he might have inherited, they are long since squandered away 
with the rest of his fortune (Sheridan). To lavish praise or encomiums. 
To lavish money on vices and amusements. He has lavished his fortune 
away. I have lavished these presents on one who did not deserve them. 
Why lavish your bounty on this man? The ease of his situation, and the 
attentions lavished upon a youth in the actual enjoyment of one of the 
largest estates in the colonies, interfered greatly with his ambitious pro- 
jects (Cooper). Young men are apt to dissipate their property in pleasures 
(Crabb). 

Waste, L oertyeeren; squander, f. Miiller, H., 455; lavish, bcnU)t auf lavasse, 
2BafferfIutt> mit anle^mmg an Die «tlbung§fUoe ish; dissipate, D. lat. dissipare, 
atura [2B$. svap, jtteuen]. 

$crjdjt0itti>ett: to disappear, to vanish. — To disappear, allgcmctnct 
SluSbrucf fur nerfdjunnben; Don ^erfoncn: fid) au§ bcm ©taube raadjen 
(fam.). — To vanish, plofettdf) oerfdjunnben, entfdjratnben, nerge^cn. 

Darkness disappears at the approach of light. The rainbow disappears 
when the rain ceases. All my hope has disappeared. The champions 
vanished from their posts with the speed of lightning (Scott). The ghost 
vanished away. The gondola vanished from us. Lightning vanishes with 
a rapidity that is unequalled (Crabb). 

Disappear, f. fdjeincn; vanish, altengl vaneachen, ;iat. vanescere [©j. vak, 
leer fein], 

Serftdjertt: f. 93e§cmpten. 

©Crfidjcrmtg*): assurance, insurance. — Assurance, 3"fid)erung, 
Set^curung. — Insurance, SSerftdjerung gegen fteuetSgef cfyx, $agel u. f. n>., 
Stffefuranj. 

You have my solemn assurance, ^hat . . . (De Sainte-daire). Trusting 
to his assurance of friendship, I neglected to... (id.). Agent of an insur- 
ance-company. Institution for the insurance of life. Premium of insur- 
ance. Insurance-broker. 
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Assurance, fr. assurance, f. ftcbern]; insurance, f. fifyrn. 

*) Recently, assurance has been used, in England, in relation to life contin- 
gencies, and insurance in relation to other contingencies, It is called temporary 
assurance, if the time within which the contingent event must happen is limited 
(Webster). 

Bttfttfifttll*)? to conciliate (me&r btd)terifd) to propitiate), to reconcile. 

— To conciliate, etg. „5ufammentufen", %tm. bcrfityncn, genetgt mad)en, fur 
fid) gcwinncn. — To reconcile, cig. „roieber jufammenrufen", 3cm. auS^ 
fbbnen mit (to, with). 

Men in power have sometimes the happy opportunity of conciliating 
the good will of those who are most averse to their authority, and thus 
reconciling them to measures which would otherwise be odious (Crabb). The 
rapacity of his father's administration had excited such universal discontent, 
that it was found expedient to conciliate the nation (Hallam). You must be 
reconciled to one another. I quickly silenced that monitor by two or three 
specious reasons, which served to satisfy and reconcile me to myself (Gold- 
smith). The look of the house, and of every thing about it, as we drew 
nearer, soon reconciled me to disaster (Sterne). 

Conciliate unb reconcile, f. fid) fdjicfen. 

*) Conciliate is mostly employed for men in public stations; reconcile is in- 
differently employed for those in public or private stations (Crabb). 

8crftef)Cft: f. ©cgtcifcn. 

$erftcflett: to dissemble (intranf.), to disguise, to simulate. — To 
dissemble, cig. „midbnlid} madjen", fid) anberS barftetlen, fid) berjUUcn. 

— To disguise (tranf.), cig. „bcrfleibcn", mit (StmaS bintet bcm 53crge 
$alten, ®ta>aS betbcden. — To simulate, cig. „nadjmad)en", bctflefltcrmetfe 
tfyun, fid) ben ©djcin geben Don . . . 

Some writers have maintained that Cromwell dissembled in religion 
as well as in politics (Lingard). To disguise the truth, one's feelings, 
one's anger, sentiments, intentions. Early on the morning of the day 
following that which we have commemorated, the Imperial Councel was 
assembled, where the number of general officers with sounding titles dis- 
guised under a thin veil the real weakness of the Grecian empire (Scott). 
The Puritans, even in the depths of the dungeons to which she had sent 
them, prayed, and with no simulated fervor, that she might be kept from 
the dagger of the assassin (Macaulay). 

Dissemble, altfr. dissembler, Ut. dissimulare [dis + 2B$. sama, flfeid}]; dis- 
guise, altfr. desguiser, \. Mttller, IL, 653; simulate, f. ctynlid). 

$crjttd)*) (f. $ro&e): experiment, attempt (essay, f. Slbfyanblung). — 
Experiment, ber angeftcttte 33crfud>, @rper intent; aud) ftg. — Attempt, Unter-- 
nebmen, 93erfud) bon ungemiffem ©rfolge, Untcrfangen; bcr Scrfucb auf 
(against, upon) = Attentat, &anb(fteidj, ju (to, at). 

A new, curious, electrical, chemical, physical experiment To try ex- 
periments. Gentlemen, what I am going to propose, may seem a very 
dangerous experiment, but I am sure of its success. He is always making 

24* 
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experiments. To make attempts. A fruitless attempt. I failed in the 
attempt. That is his first attempt at drawing. She marked his altered 
looks and stifled sighs, and was not to be deceived by his sickly and vapid 
attempts at cheerfulness (Irving). 'Tis (the strait of Constantinople) so narrow, 
'tis not surprising a young lover should make an attempt to swim (Montague). 
Soon after the attempt upon his (Lorenzo's) life, an immense multitude 
surrounded his house, and not being convinced of his safety, demanded to 
see him (Koscoe). 

Experimentum, lat. experimentum [9Bj. pas, tljun, fdjaffen]; attempt, 3U lat. 
attentare (Sj. ta, jie&tti]. 

*) It depends upon a trial, e§ fommt ouf cinen 83er{ud& on. 

^crttjciHiflcn (f. be|cf)tt&en): to defend, to advocate. — To defend, eig. 

„fetntyatten", aflgemeiner 2lu3bru(f fur toert|etbtgen, burdj forperltdje ober 
geijiige 2WittcI. — To advocate, eig. „f>erbeirufen", geri<f>tli<$ obcr CffenU 
Hi) oertreten, nerfed)ten. 

This country was valiantly defended by my countrymen. To defend 
a cause. He advocated the principle of religious liberty. The most emi- 
nent orators were engaged to advocate his cause. 

Defend, f. bcf#ih>en; advocate, lat. advocare, atum [ad + ©3. vak, rufcn] 

^Cft I) dint, abtfjcilctt (f. tfyeiten): to distribute, to apportion, to parcel 
out, to dispense. — To distribute, eig. „tn meljr ot§ brci Ztyik jertegen", Der= 
tfyeilen unter. — To apportion, jum Slntyeil geben, juertfyetten, jumeffen. 
— To parcel, abtfyetlen, jert^tlen, parcefliren (Don 2tinbeteten\ — To dis- 
pense, eig. „an berfaiebene gctmu abttdgen", auSttjeilen, fpenben. 

About one hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling was distributed 
among nine of the most powerful servants of the Company; and in the con- 
sideration of this bribe, an infant son of the deceased Nabob was placed 
on the seat of his father (Macaulay). The parent distributed among his 
children different tokens of his parental tenderness (Crabb). The prince 
distributed marks of his favour and preference among his courtiers (id.). 
The property was apportioned to his heirs in equal parts. God apportions 
to every man his task. To parcel out an estate. He is delighted to dispense 
a share of it to all the company (Scott). Providence dispenses its favours 
to those who put a sincere trust in it (Crabb). 

Distribute, lat. distribuere [dis + SB3. tri, brei] ; apportion, altfr. appartionner, 
mlat. apportionare; parcel, altengl. fr. atS ©ubpantio parcelle, u. einem lat. parti- 
cella fiir particula; dispense, lat. dispensare [dis + SBa. spand, fcfyoanfen]. 

Bttttfft§*K treaty, agreement, contract, covenant, compact. — Treaty, 
$ertrag fiber SBebeutenbeS unb roortiber tange unrerfyanbelt morben iff, bfb. 
ber jwtjdjen ©taaten gefdjtoffene 33ertraa,. — Agreement, Uebereinfunft, 
SBergXcic^ jmifdjen Monen ober faxkkn. — Contract, eig. „3ufammen= 
aietyen", ganj uttfer Contrail. — Covenant, eig. „eme 3ufamrctttfunft'', ein 
jwifdjcn jroei ober meljrere ^erfonen feierlirf) gefd)loffener 53ertra^ — 
Compact, ein (fiir imrnet) binbenber $ertrag jwifdjen ^erfonen ober ftattonen. 
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The treaty of Westphalia, which terminated the Thirty Years' War 
was concluded in 1648. An agreement was entered into between A. and B. 
Did you not make some sort of agreement with him? Have you come to 
an agreement on the subject? To draw up an agreement. An oral con- 
tract; a written contract. These two tradesmen entered into a contract 
to carry on a joint trade. A m&rrizgQ-contract. A church covenant. To 
seal, to sign, to deliver a covenant. In the Society of Freemasons, every 
individual is bound to secrecy by a solemn compact (Crabb). Under the 
present Federal Constitution, no individual State can, without consent of 
Congress, enter into a compact with any other State or foreign power 
(Webster). The law of nations depends on mutual compacts, treaties, leagues 
(Blackstone). Wedlock is described as the indissoluble compact (Macaulay). 

Treaty, f. abfanblung; agreement, f. betttimmen; contract, lat. contractus [9Bj. 
sakam, mit + targh, jic^cnj; covenant, altengl. covenaunt, altfr. convenant, ju lat. 
convenire sakam, mit + va-n, gefcn]; compact, lat. compactum [SSj. sakam, 
mit + pak, binben]. 

*) Agreement expresses, in the broadest manner, the consent of individuals 
or parties formally or informally expressed by word or writing. A contract is a 
binding agreement between individuals formally written and legaly executed. The 
covenant is a contract or item of a contract sealed, signed and delivered. In 
technical usage, the verb contract haa reference to a duplex transaction, cove- 
nant to a Bingle act. I covenant that I will pay a sum of money before a certain 
time. A compact unlike contract and covenant may be among many persons or parties, 
while contract and covenant are between two. It may be entirely informal, as 
when an association enters into a compact to preserve secresy. Wnen the terms 
are definitively settled, the parties come to an agreement; but it is often found 
necessary to keep persons to such agreements by compelling them to enter into 
a contract, and to go through the complete process of a covenant (Smith). 

$Crtriwetl*): trust, confidence, credit — Trust, eta.. „<&ia>r$ett", 
STreuc unb ®Iau6en, glaubtgeS Sertrauett. — Confidence, ba§ un= 
bebingte 33ertrauen aufSjtm., ba§ SBauen auf, bic 3uuerftdjt; bafjer aud) 
baS Setbftocrtrauen. — Credit, eig. „ba§, tocS gegtaubt roirb", ba8 Sertrauen, 
frfb. jut 3#ung§fab,tgfett: bcr faufmanntfdje $rebtt, im aftifcen unb pafftoert 
©tnne. 

To put trust in somebody. To take opinions on trust. I gave trust 
to his assurances. What can be a stronger motive to a firm trust and 
reliance on the mercies of our Maker, than the giving us his Son to suffer 
for us? (Addison.) Society is built upon trust. The enthusiast enjoyed 
peace and a cheerful confidence in the mercy of God (Macaulay). Credit in 
blank. To give credit. To stretch the credit. To lodge a credit with one. 

Trust, altengl. trust, trost, bemf)t auf altn. traust, goth. trausti; confidence, 
lat. confidentia sakam, mit + bhidh, binben]; credit, f. ©laubc. 

*) Beetween ourselves, im ©ertrauen gefagt. 

i> c v t vn it cn , aubcrtraucn : to trust, to confide, to rely on, to depend 
on, to credit, to commit, to intrust, to consign. — To trust (tranf. u. tn= 
tranf.), em aflgemetner HuSbtud fur trauen, toettrauen. — To confide, 
unbebtngteS Sertrauen b,aben in, auf (in, upon). — To rely on, etg. 
„ltegen auf", fid) nerlaffen auf, bauen auf. — To depend on, etg. „b,erab= 
r)angen toon", fafi tbenttfd) mit to rely on: fid) nerlaffen auf, fid) fatten 
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an. — To credit, Sent- ®lauben unb Sertrauen fdjenfen. — To commit, 
anuertrauen, tibergeben, $ur gemiffenfyaften Db^ut, $?ermafyrung obet $u$= 
Wrung; aud) fig. — To intrust fyat eine ftarfete ©ebeutung al8 to commit; 
aud) fig. — To consign, jut fteien unbefdjriinften 23erftigung Ubertaffen, fibers 
liefern; aua) fig. 

We cannot trust those who hare deceived us. However I may have 
been disposed to trust this traveller's probity, I dare not trust his prejudices. 
I trust in God. May I trust in you? I have trusted him with a part of 
my fortune. Trusting too much to others' care is the ruin of many 
(Franklin). The prince confided in his ministers and in the strength and 
resources of his people. To confide in one's honesty. But I am still thy 
friend, Leoline, and still thou wilt confide in me thy young sorrows and 
thy young hopes, as thou ever didst (Bulwer). Well, then, I exclaimed, I 
will be a hero! and confiding in Providence, I (Nelson) will brave every 
danger (Southey). I rely on the mercy of God. For the reception of my 
work I fully rely on the approbation of those persons for whom it has been 
written, and of those ages to which I bequeath it. I relied on his promise. 
I depend upon your word. I dare not pursue this theme; perhaps I have 
already said too much: but I depend upon the true knowledge you have of 
my heart (Montague). How shall they credit a poor unlearned virgin (Shak.)! 
Gross falsehoods, pronounced with confidence, will be credited sooner than 
plain truths told in an unvarnished style (Crabb). To commit a lawsuit to 
the care of an attorney. To whom have you committed this business. Still, 
however, you must remember, that the tale by one friend, and listened to 
by another, loses half its charms when committed to paper (Scott). To 
intrust a friend with the care of a child. Shall I intrust this secret to 
him? Whatever is intrusted to tradition, is soon obscured. I have intrusted 
him with all my money. As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I 
was willing enough to intrust him with this commission (Goldsmith). To 
consign a pupil to the charge of his instructor. To consign goods to an 
agent for sale. 

Atrides, partiDg for the Trojan war, 

Consigned the youthful consort to his care (Pope). 

Trust, confide u. intrust, f. d. 0. ©ruppc; rely, 0118 re u. lie, Iicgen; depend, 
lat. dependere fSj. spand, fdjtoantenb] ; commit, f. begeljen; consign, lat. consignare 
[Sffij. sakam, mtt + sag, waljrneljmen]. 

©ertreUJett: f. Serbannen. 

$cnirtf)etl(tt! to condemn, to doom, to sentence. — To condemn. 

aflgemeiner ^uSbrud! flrr uerurttyetlen, fcerbammen; fig. nttfcbtlltgen, »er« 
met fen. — To doom, eig. „at§ SRidjter entfdjeiben", Don ber SSerurt^eitunij 
bura)3 ©d)tcffat: „rjerbammen". — To sentence, berurttyeiten ju (to) 
einet milben obex ftrengen ©trufe; aud) fig. 

In 1595, some apprentices in London conspired to release their com- 
panions, who had been condemned by the star-chamber to suffer punishment 
for a riot (Lingard). Regulus was condemned to the most cruel death, by 
the Carthaginians. Immoral writers are justly condemned to oblivion and 
perpetual infamy. The Review itself (Edinb. Rev.) has ceased to be a 
Fee-fa-fum to young authors: the public has seen the folly of following in 
the train of judges who condemned the good and exalted the indifferent 
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(Cunningham). Many writers have been doomed to pass their lives in ob- 
scurity and want, whose works have acquired for them lasting honours after 
their death (Crabb). Immoral writers are sometimes doomed to hear their 
own names pronounced with execration (id.). A man of genius . . . doomed 
to struggle with difficulties (Macaulay). He was sentenced to death, the 
Judge remarking that there were no extenuating circumstances in his crime 
(The Illustrated London News). He was sentenced in 1864 to twelve years 
in the mines, and afterwards to a further term of three years (id.). Tar- 
quin the Proud was sentenced by the Roman people to be banished from 
Rome (Crabb). He is sentenced to pass his time in town. 

Condemn, lat. condemnare [2Bj. sakam, [mit + da, jutfjeiten];! doom, f. ?oo§; 
sentence, f. Urtifjcil. 

$cnu ntt Dd It : to convert, to transmute, to transform, to metamorphose. — 
To convert, etg. „umbre§en", ba§ SBefen etner ©adje umfetyren: umtoanbetn 
in (into), ntadjen 5U (to). — To transmute tji ibenttfdj mit to convert unb 
to transform, aber roeniger im ©ebraud). — To transform, bic dujjere %t= 
jiatt umbilbcn: umformen, umgejtalten; aud) bttbl — To metamorphose 
beaeidmet eine innere unb dufjere Umgejmttung; bfb. in mtojfyologtfcfyer $infid)t: 
umfdjaffen. 

If the whole atmosphere were converted into water, it would make no 
more than eleven yards of water about the earth (Burnet). The two Mor- 
gans, having converted all Sir Henry's bequest into money, returned to 
Wales (Howard). Their former raptures at his wit, are now converted into 
sarcasms at his folly (Goldsmith). The blacksmith will convert those bars 
of iron into nails. It is easier to transmute water into ice than this bad 
metal into silver (Melford). The caresses of parents and the blandishments 
of friends transmute us into idols (Buckminster). Transmuting sorrow into 
golden joy (H. Smith). A suit of mourning has transformed my coquette 
into a prude, and a new set of ribbons has given her younger sister more 
than natural vivacity (Goldsmith). On the site on which Drusus raised his 
Roman tower, and the kings of the Franks their palaces, trade now dribbles 
in tobacco-pipes, and transforms into an excellent cotton factory the an- 
tique nunnery of Koningsberg (Bulwer). Can a good intention, or rather a 
wicked one so miscalled, transform perjury and hypocrisy into merit and 
perfection (South). He relates of Nymphs metamorphosed into islands. And 
earth was metamorphosed into man (Dryden). 

Transform, lat. transformare [SB3. tar, U&tr(d>reiten + dhar, fatten] ; metamor- 
phose, fr. m&amorphoser, gr. ixBzafiOQ<povo&ai. 

SJcrtOtttiPt (f. dfmttcf))*): related (poctifd): consanguinous), akin, allied, 
cognate, kindred, congenial. — Related, etg. „jUTttcfgebrad)t'', toerroanbt, bfb. 
6tut3toerroanbt mit (to). — Akin, 1) = related; 2) fig. in bcm ©time Don 
burcbau« entfpred)enb. Akin ftc^t ffetS nadj bem ©ubjtonttto. — Allied, 
cig. „toetbunben", toermanbt bur$ Slbftammung, Religion, §etrat, ©ttte, ©e* 
brtiuaV u. bgl. — Cognate, cig. „ber ©e&urt nadj jujammenljangenb", toermanbt, 
bfb. toon ©prad)en. — Kindred, eig. „toon betnfclben ©efcf)(ccf)t", toon gletdjer 
Watur, non gletdjer ffiigenfc&aft, gteidjarttg. — Congenial, toon berfelben 
©cfinnung unb (Smpftnbung: geijteStoermonbt, gletdjgeftiramt, roafyluerroanbt. 

r 
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Are you related to him? He most respectfully demanded if I was 
related to the great Primrose (Goldsmith). Why, Sir, this Mr. Stanley, 
whom I was speaking of, is nearly related to them by their mother (She- 
ridan). The two families are near akin. The literary character of the 
work is akin to its moral character (Jeffrey). Pity is akin to love. Pride 
and ignorance are akin. It was with a feeling akin to fear that I ap- 
proached him (De Sainte-Claire). Allied by race and religion to the Romans. 
Ailted by marriage to the House of Lancaster. Cognate languages. Kindred 
souls; kindred skies. Something there was in his (Cromwell's) disposition 
congenial to that of his countrymen (Scott). 

Related, f. anfpielen; akin, altengl. kin, ags. cyn; allied, f. SBunbnife; cognate, 
lat. cognatus gan, aeigen]; kindred, f. ©attung; congenial, f. gemtttfjlidj. 

*) Similar colours, nerrocmbte ftaxbtn. 

*£tX ©CrtaattbtC*}: kinsman (kinswoman), relative (relation metjienS 
im — Kinsman, Sfcber, mit bem man burd) cm ftamtltenbeTfyaltnijs 
toerbunben tft, cin Skrroanbtet. — Relative, meljr bcr angefyetratfycte 
wanbte ober bcr $erfa>agerte. 

When a man has not any children he frequently adopts one of his 
kinsmen as his heir. With her (Elizabeth) usual indecision, she first sent her 
kinsman , Corey, to forbid, and the Lord Darcy, to hasten the execution 
(Lingard). Our near and dear relatives are the first objects of our regard. 
He had many relatives } yet he died without a friend. He is a distant 
relative of mine. Providence had enriched him with abundance of poor 
relations (Irving). They, one and all, possessed the affectionate disposition 
common to humble relations (id.). 

Relative, lat. relativus [re + 2Bj. tal, tragen]; kinsman, f. ®attung. 

*) Relation is the general term both in sense and application; relative is 
employed only as respects the particular individual to whom one is related; kins- 
man designates the particular kind of relation. In abstract propositions we speak 
of relations or those who are akin to one ; in designating one's close and intimate 
connexion with persons we use the term relative; in designating one's relation- 
ship and connexion with persons kinsman is preferable (Crabb). 

He is no kin to me, er ifl nidjt mit mit oerwanbt. He has neither kith nor 
kin, er $at weber greunbe nod) SSertoanbte. 

^crtnanDtjcfjaft : relationship, affinity, consanguinity, kindred. — 
Relationship, bag SBerroanbtfetn, umfafjt aUc SWitglicbcr berfelben ftamilie, 
entferntctDtcna^c53enoanbtc— Affinity, l)5Scrmanbt|a^aft bur$ S5crfd^»dgerung; 
2) Slefynlidjfeit (bcr 2)rngc) unb S3ctmanbtfd)aft (bcr torpcr). — Consanguinity, 
©lutSuertoanbtfcfyaft. — Kindred = relationship; bod) nod) umfaffenber in 
fciner 93cbeurung, tote $ngc§6rtgen. r 

The degree of relationship. Consanguinity or relation by blood, and 
afflinity or relation by marriage, are canonical disabilities to contract a 
marriage (Blackstone). An affinity of purpose. Affinity between chemical 
elements. The affinity of colours. Elective affinity. The origin and 
affinities of every English word; as far as they have been ascertained, with 
its primary signification, are now generally established (Webster). Hence, 
the French language has always continued to have a very considerable 
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affinity with the Latin (Blair). Those tombs are relics of times utterly 
gone by, of customs and manners with which ours have no affinity. In- 
voking aid by the ties of consanguinity and a common faith (Prescott). 
Though separated from my kindred- by little more than half a century of 
miles, I know as little of their concerns as if oceans and continents were 
between us (Cowper). 

I think there is no man secure 
But queen's kindred (Shak.). 

Relationship, f. ber SSerwanbte; affinity, lat. affinitas [ad + 2B*. bh.d, trcnnen]; 
consanguinity, lat. consanguinitas [2Bj. sakam, mit + 2Bj. sak, fucfeen]; kindred, f. 
©attung. 

$ertt)Cgett (f. fltyn): foolhardy, adventurous, audacious. — Foolhardy, 
tollfufyn, bummbretjt. — Adventurous, roagfyatftg. — Audacious, fetf unb 
breiji, tfi raeb,r em poettfdjer StuSbrucf; Webster be$etdmet tfm atS fetten 
rjorfommenb. 

He is foolhardy enough to expose himself to vain jeopardy. An ad- 
venturous knight. An adventurous undertaking. 

Foolhardy, f. Xfjorbrit; adventurous, f. SJegebcnljett; audacious, fr. audacieui, 
lat. audax, audaces [2B$. av, flteben]. 

^CrlUtrrCHt to puzzle (fra'rfet to perplex unb to confound), to em- 
barrass, to bewilder, to entangle. — To puzzle, bermtrren, berbufcen. — 
To embarrass, berlegen madden, in 23erlegenf)eU fefcen. — To bewilder, 

cig. „m cine SBttbntjj fufyren", bernrirrt, uberfiurjt mad)en, aufter ftajfung 
bringen. — To entangle, eig. „bem>icreln", irremad)en, trrefii^ren, 
tbcnttfcx) nut to puzzle. 

A very shrewd disputant in the points is dexterous in puzzling others 
(More). He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed in his own blunders 
(Addison). We can distinguish no general truth or at least shall be apt to 
perplex the mind (Locke). He was greatly embarrassed. Cervantes had so 
much kindness for Don Quixote, that however he embarrasses him with ab- 
surd distresses he gives him so much sense and virtue as may preserve 
our esteem (Johnson). I was quite bewildered. He looked bewildered. 
Lost and bewildered in fruitless search (Addison). These difficulties perplex 
men's thoughts and entangle their understandings (Locke). 

Puzzle, f fltSthi'el; embarrass, fr. embarrass? r, jjuriitfaufiifjren auf bar, ©cbjrante; 
bewilder, ogl. nhd. bcttmtbent; entangle, jurudfjufiiljrcn auf tangle, ©eetong. 

©etmiifteit: f. Ser^eeren. 

^CrjCtdjttift : li8t, roll, catalogue, index, register, inventory, poll. — 
List, eine furje Bngabe, Stfie bon ^rfonen unb Slrttfeln. — Roll, $et= 
fonenberjeicfjnife. — Catalogue, $Bud)erberaetd)nifj, unfer Catalog; aud) 
23erjetdmtjj bon Sftamen. — Index, SnfyattSbetaeicfyntfe. — Register, 33er= 
jeia^mfe bon ©ebutten, SobeSfaflen, §odfoetten u. bgl. — Inventory, Sorratb,^ 
ober ttbetfyaupt S3eftanb3berjeicf)nifj. — Poll, Sifte, in metoje bte SRamen 
bet SBaljlet (bet etner 2Bab;l) eingetragen nxtben. 

A list of names, books, articles; a list of ratable estates. After I had 
read over the Hit of persons elected into the Tiers Etat, nothing which they 
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afterwards did could appear astonishing (Graham). In the library of ma- 
nuscripts belonging to St. Lawrence, of which there is printed a catalogue, I 
looked into the Virgil which disputed its antiquity with that of the Vatican. 
Take the music catalogue which was sent yesterday, and make a list of 
the pieces you want (Graham). A parish register of births, deaths, marriages. 

List, altengl. liste, fr. hate, berufcnb ouf ahd. lista; catalogue, fr. catalogue, 
lat. catalogus, gr. xatdkoyoi;; index, lat. index [SB), dak, jetgen] ; register, fr. 
registre, mlat. registrum fre + SBj.gas, bringen]; inventory, lat. inventarium [in + 
©3. van, gcb«i]; poll, \. Muller, II , 274. 

©cr$eil)Ctt*) : to pardon, to forgive. — To pardon, etg. „aufgeben", 
1) berjeiljen; au$ alS SluSbrutf ber £>5flid)feit; 2) cine (Strafe ertafjen. — 
To forgive, urfp. „roeggeben", unfer bergeben. 

Pardon me! May we be pardoned the use of this word. This time 
you shall be pardoned. To pardon rebels, conspirators. Those who know 
how many volumes hav been written on the poems of Homer and Virgil, 
will easily pardon the length of my discourse upon Milton (Addison). To 
pardon a crime. To err is human; to forgive divine. I forgive and quite 
forget old faults (Shak.). He forgave injuries so readily that he might be 
said to invite them (Macaulay). I forgive you, as I would be forgiven 
(Shak.). Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us (Lord's Prayer). 

Pardon, fr. pardonner, mlat. perdonnare [per + ©3. da, ge&en]; forgive, nhd. 
uergeoen. 

*) Small offences are forgiven; serious offences are pardoned. The former 
word is used on familiar occasions; the latter, in cases of importance. We for- 
give each other after a quarrel; a king pardons rebels or conspirators. Kindness 

}>rompts us to forgive; mercy inclines us to pardon. Hatred prevents us from 
brgiving; the laws prevent us from pardoning. 

Boitetmiffc: f. Wei. 

Sotttommett*): perfect, accomplished. — Perfect bejetdjnet ba3, ma§ 
(StroaS fctner SBejrimmung nad) fein foil: bollfommen, bottftiinbtg bon ftx= 
fonen unb 3>ingen. — - Accomplished, bon boflenbeter SSorsugltdjfett: boIU 
fommen au§gebttbet, boflenbet, bon ^erfonen. 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your father which is in heaven is 
perfect (Bible). A perfect likeness; a perfect work; a perfect system, 
statue, painting. He is an accomplished musician. 

* 

Perfect, lat. perfectus [per + 8Bj. fa, madjen]; accomplished, o. to accomplish, 
altengl. accomplishen, fr. accomplir, n. lat. ad-complere [aBj. par, fttUen]. 

*) He is fully satisfied, cr ift DolHommen sufrieben. 

$>or&ote (f. $t\(t)txi): forerunner (nur fig.: precursor), harbinger (meb,r 
bidjtertfdj: herald). — Forerunner, 93otbote, ©ottaufer, etg. u. fig. — 
Harbinger, etg. „£luartiermad)er", ber fitfitbare S3orbote bon ®t»aS, mctffenS 
im guten ©tnne. 

The forerunners of a fever. Loss of sight is the misery of life, and 
usually the forerunner of death (South). Evil thoughts are the invisible 
precursors of all the storms and tempests of the soul. The birds are the 
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harbingers of spring. John the Baptist was the harbinger of our Saviour, 
who prepared the way of the Lord (Crabb). Think not, however, that 
success on one side is the harbinger of peace (Goldsmith). It was the lark, 
the herald of the morn (Shak.). 

Forerunner, fore-runner, n. to run, altengl. rinnen, ags. rinnan; precursor, 
lat. precursor [prae + SBj. kar, laufen]; harbinger, f. §afen. 

©arfall: f. Segebenhett. 

^Qt^erfagett (f. betmutljen): to foretell (fidrfcr to predict), to prophesy, 
to prognosticate, to presage, to augur. — To foretell, attgememet 2lu3bru(I fur 
border*, borauSfagen. — To prophesy, nron^ejcicn (upon) ttbet^aunt. 
— To prognosticate, nad) gemiffen djaraftertjHfdjen ©^mptomcn corners 
[agen. — To presage, cig. „tm 93orau§ bemerfen", borauSjagen au3 
(from), auS gewtffen ©tirnben unb SlnfyattSpunften. — To augur, etg. ^Huguricn 
anjleflen", @tma§ a^nen, borauSberfttnben. 

A prophecy is the foretelling of things that are to take place in future 
time. Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold (Pope). To predict 
misfortunes. The consequences of suffering the French to establish them- 
selves in Scotland, are predicted with great accuracy and discernment 
(Robertson). I hate him, for he doth not prophesy good concerning me but 
evil (Bible). Who that should view the small beginnings of some persons 
could imagine or prognosticate those vast increases of fortune that have 
afterwards followed them (South). The physician prognosticated the crisis 
of my father's disorder by the symptoms discoverable in him. He presaged 
the future greatness of this man from the indications which he gave of 
possessing an elevated character. To augur success. 

Foretell, f. (Srjtffjlung ; predict, lat. prsedicere, dictum [prae + ffij. dak, jcigcn]; 
prophesy, altfr. propheeier, gr. itoofprjvvEtv; prognosticate, fr. pronostiguer, gr. 
TtQoyiyvQioxetVy presage, fr. presager, lat. prsesagire [prae + SBj. sag, roaljweljmen]; 
augur, lat. augurari [3B$. av, roeljen]. 

*) Foretell is the simplest and most comprehensive. It means generally to 
declare beforehand what is to happen. This may be in an ordinary or extra- 
ordinary way — by sagacity and experience, or by supernatural knowledge, real 
or pretended. Predict is much the same as foretell, but is only employed of 
persons, while foretell is used also of unconscious indicators as "the clouds 
fortell (not predict) rain". Prophesy is properly only of supernatural knowledge 
and declaration concerning the future. To augur, when employed of persons, seems 
to denote a free use of the understanding, even to the extent of conjecture as to 
the probability of an occurrence. It is a calculation of 3ome future event, com- 
monly but not necessarily based upon another thing specifically present, the nature 
of which event may be either favourable or unfavourable. Presage implies in- 
ference specifically from some sign or signs appearing beforehand, and an act of 
the judgment. Augur and presage may refer both to good and evil. To prog- 
nosticate is exclusively personal. It applies to great and small forthcomings, 
which are, as it were, heralded by certain characteristic symptoms or indications, 
which observation has shown to procede them. 

^Ollttttftg: previous, preliminary. — Previous, eig. „borcm§ge^enb", 
oorlauftg ttberbaupt. — Preliminary, cig. „bor bcr (©c&meuV', bet §aupt= 
fad)e borangefjenb, bfb. bet ftontraften unb Skttragen: etnleitenb. ©egen- 
fafc: final. 
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A previous intimation of a design. A previous question. A previous 
determination. Prudent people are careful to make every previous inquiry 
before they seriously enter into engagements with strangers. A preliminary 
article; a preliminary condition. It is impolite to enter into details until 
all preliminary matters are fully adjusted (Crabb). 

Previous, lat, prasvius [prae + ffij. v&gh, berocflcnb]; preliminary, fr. prelimi- 
naire, lat. prae-liminaris [38\. lak, DertiefenJ. 

$orratf): store (bfb. im fl), stock, provision. — Store, cig. „3n= 
fhnbfefcung", &orratf> Don SebenSmtUeln fttt cine Slrmee, Sftotte, §amilie; 
fig. fttifle, ©djafc (bon $enntniffen u. f. ».). — Stock, nhd. „©tocf", aufge* 
fpetd)ertc2Baarenborratl)e. — Provision, cig. „2?orfid)t", bcr ^robiant, 
bfb. im tyl bic 2KunbDorrat$e, SebenSbeburfntffc. 

The stores of an army, of a ship, of a family. He left great store 
of arms (Clarendon). The sting of the bee protects tho sweet stores it has 
in its cells. Stores of learning are frequently lost to the world for want 
of means and opportunity to bring them forth to public view. To lay in 
provision. Slender provision. To cut off an army from provisions. 

Store, altengl. stor, altfr. estor, ml at. storium [©». stu, aufridjtcn]; stock, 
altengl. stock, ags. stooc; provision, lat. provisio [pro+2Bj. vis, jeljen]. 

^orrcrfjt: privilege, prerogative, immunity. — Privilege, cig. „eine 
befonbere Skrorbnung", 33orred)t etneS (Sfnjelnen, trie ciner Corporation. — 
Prerogative, cig. „bottrenb", bic ^ra'rogatioe mirb fpcctcfl bon ben S3or= 
reopen bet gtirften gebraudjt. — Immunity, cig. „ba3 greifein con (bffents 
Iid)en) Dienflen obcr Sbgaben", 03 credit fame etner Stabt, etner (Corporation. 

Signs not to be mistaken indicated that the great conflict between the 
prerogatives of the crown and the privileges of the parliament, was about 
to be brought to a final issue (Macaulay). The immunities of the free cities 
of Germany. The immunities of the clergy. Granting great immunities to 
the commons, they prevailed so far as to cause Palladius to be proclaimed 
successor (Sidney). 

Privilege, lat. privilegium [ffij. pra, ©or + lagh, Icgen] ; prerogative, o. lat. 
prfflrogativos [prae + ffij. park, fottcrn]; immunity, lat. immunitas [ffij mu, binben]. 

$orjdjlag: proposal, proposition. — Proposal fyat aftiben ©inn: ber 
$orfd)lag, (StroaS felbjt auSjuffi^ren. — Proposition f>at pafftoea ©inn: 
ber S3orfd)lag, bajj ©troa§ getljan roerbe. 

A Standard telegram from Constantinople states that the Greek Govern- 
ment has declined to accept the last proposals of the Porte, relating to 
the new renal of direct negociations between the two countries (The Illustrated 
London News). A committee has been formed for the purpose of organizing 
a public protest against the proposal to place a memorial to the late Prince 
Louis Napoleon in Westminster Abbey (id.). The Protestants, averse from 
procceeding to any act of violence, listened with pleasure to the pacific 
proposition of the queen regent (Robertson). On the 6th, M. C. P6rier was 
named President of the lower Chamber, and a commission was appointed to 
consider Mr. Bdrard's proposition for a modification of the Charta (Bulwer). 

Proposal, proposition, lat. propositio [pro + Sj. san, gcttfibren]. 
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Horttferfftt (f. tabeln): to reproach (to upbraid with), to rebuke, to 
twit, to tax with. — To reproach, cig. „3em. (£twa§ tta^e ftt^ren", em afl* 
gemetner SluSbrucf firr oorroerfen, Dorrttden, uortyalten. — To rebuke, 
cig. „ben 2Runb ftopfen", btttere $or»urfe madden. — To twit begetdjnet 
metftenS cm necfenbeS, fdjabenfrofyeS Sorrtttfen etncS B^lerS, oft gut Un= 
geit toorgcbradjt, nidjt urn gu beffern, fonbem urn gu firgcrn. — To tax with, 
cig. gletdtfam „burd) 93efttr)len ben 933crt^ ermitteln", &m. cinen ty ax alter * 
feeler Dowcrfcn. 

Shall I reproach him for this fault? Our consciences reproach us for 
our weaknesses. To reproach somebody with negligence, avarice. I must 
reproach you with having done this mischief. And you shall no longer 
reproach me with not giving you an independent settlement (Sheridan). 
What can you upbraid me with? This parson can no more be upbraided 
with intemperance, because he is a member of the Temperance Society. 
Our Saviour rebuked Peter for his presumptuous mode of speech. He twitted 
his friend of falsehood. Aesop reminds men of their errors, without twitting 
them for what is amiss (LTSstrange). To tax somebody with pride, falsehood, 
ingratitude, dissimulation. 

Reproach, altfr. reprochier, fir. reprocher, x>. etnem lat. repropiare [3Bj. pra, 
©or]; rebuke, f. Mttller, TL, 284; twit, altengl. atwiten, ags. at-vitan; tax, f. 
ongreifen. 



». 

2£aarc(tt)*): ware(s), merchandise, goods, articles, commodities. — 
Ware(s), 2Baaren jeber 2trt, mc(fad) in 3ufammenfefcungen gebraudjt. — Mer- 
chandise, JBaaren nut 9*Ucffict)t auf ben §anbel3ueTfe^r: &aufmann$guter. 
— Goods, bie auSgefyangte, auSgelegte 2Baare eine§ £>etailttften. — Articles, 
aBaarenartilct. — Commodities, bie SBaaren etneS SanbeS. 

Good wares make quick markets. Hardware; glassware, tinware. 
Small (petty) wares. fFar<rhouse. If we consider the expensive voyage 
which is undertaken in search of knowledge, and how few there are who 
take in any considerable merchandise; how hard is it that the very small 
number who are distinguished with abilities to know how to send their 
wares should suffer being plundered by privateers under the very cannon 
that should protect them! (Addison). How do you sell these goods? To 
display one's goods. Some grocers make sugar their leading article. If 
you want a good article, go to Messrs B. & F. 

Ware, altengl. ware, ags. varu; merchandise, f. flaufmaim; article, fr. article, 
lat. articulus [ffig. ar, fttgen]; commodities, f. geraumig. 

*) Good tome needs no bush, gute SEBaarc tofct ftct) fetofl No man cries stinking 
fish, iefcet #t5mcT lobt feme SBaaren. 

SSBadjfetl*) (f. gebeiljcn unb DetgrSfjetn): to grow, to increase, to wax. 
To grow bejeidmet natttrltdjeS 2Bad)§tyum: (aUmafyttcf) fyeran)roacf)fen. — 
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To increase, an unb Umfang ma^fen: anroad)fen, (tafdj) neb men, 
an (in). — To wax = to grow, abet mebj boetifd). Macaulay gebtaudjt el 
juroeilen flatt to grow au$ cupb,omfd)en ©rUnben. 

This child grows daily. Wheat grows in temperate climates. Rice 
grows in warm countries. The army increased by Arabian marauders. 
The waters increased and bore up the ark (Bible). The fear of death gener- 
ally increases as one grows old. The courage of a brave man increases 
with the sight of danger (Crabb). The waxing and the waning of the moon 
(Hackewill). 

Grow, altengl. growen, ags. grovian [2Bj. kar, fdjaffen]; increase, f. set- 
grSfjern; wax, altengl. waxen, ags. veaian. 

*) That has not grown on his soil, bad i ft nidjt auf fetnem SDftfi gewadjfen. 
I am no match for him, id) bin \bm nirfit gewadjfen. Are you equal to it, btjt 2)u 



There is no remedy against death, fUr ben Xob ijl fein ffraut 

2SflffCti: arms, weapons. — Arms, ©d)U|j' unbStufewaffen, Slrmatut: 
jlUrfc — Weapon, M unb 3ebe§, ba§ getegentlid) al$ SBaffe benufet totrb; 
aud) im (Singular gebraud)t. 3n3befonbere roirb weapons gebraudn 4 , nam 
arms alS plural bon arm, %xm, aufgefafct roerben fiJnnte; aud) fig. 

The people took arms against their own government. The whole 
country is in arms. To lay down arms. To arms! To beat to arms. 
Small arms; fire-arms. He has a very fine countenance, with a quantity 
of fair hair, and was particularly dexterous in the use of all weapons which 
were then employed in battle (Scott). But in person, features, address, 
weapons so formidable in the court of a female sovereign, Leicester had 
advantage more than sufficient to counterbalance the military services, 
high blood, and frank bearing of the Earl of Essex (Scott). Woman's 
weapons, water-drops (Shak.). The bayonet is a formidable weapon, it was 
so called from having been first made at Bayonne. A spade is a formidable 
weapon in the hands of an angry rustic. He defended himself against the 
force of the populace with whatever weapon chance threw in his way 
(Graham). The English companies obtained a terrible preeminence among 
the bands of warriors who let out their weapons for hire to the princes and 
commonwealths of Italy (Macaulay). 

Arms, fr. armes, lat. anna f2B$. ar, furdjen]; weapons, altengl. wepen, ags. 
woepen, goth plnr. vepha, nhd. SBaffen. 

i&afjCHftiUftaniK truce (cessation or suspension of arms), armistice. 
Truce, eig. „eine auf 2Bab,tr)eit berufyenbe Uebereinfunft", borjugSroeife em 
langeter, allgemetner 9S5af f enfttttfianb $roifdjen jmetSlrmeen unb ©taaten. 

— Armistice, furje SBaffentufye, bic nur bie ©rfliUung roid)tiger ^fltdjten 
5. S3, bie SBeexbigung bet Xobten, jum ftmtd b,at. 

SSttgCtt*): to dare, to venture, to presume, to hazard, to risk. — 
To dare, magen &u ttyun: fid) getrauen. — To venture, roagen, fdbftefet bie 
£>offnung auf etnen guten (Srfotg ein: roagen, fid) magen, fid) auf @tma§ 
etnlaffen, eg barauf roagen, anfommen laffen, in bieScbanje fdjlagen. 

— To presume, eig. „born>egner)rnen", fidj b,erau§ner)men, fid) etbteiften, 
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etfUtynen, fid) uetmeffen. — To hazard, e§ auf ben 3ufatt anfommen 
laffen, batan f e^jen. — To risk, (SttnaS aufs ©piet fe&en, ttSfiten. 

You dare not tell him that to his face. Yes, I dare. She dares not 
go into a dark room (Macaolay). He durst not go to bed all that night, 
for fear of the ghost (Fielding). Thou hast dared. To tell me what I durst 
not tell myself (Dryden). Prussia ventured at a war against the French. 
He ventured his person in such a boat. They ventured too far on the 
sea. Having thus alienated the Sultan's heart from Mustapha, Roxalana 
ventured upon another step (Kobertson). Their (the Phaenician's) ships not 
only frequented all the ports in the Mediterranean, but they were the first 
who ventured beyond the ancient boundaries of navigation (id.). May I 
presume to dedicate this book to you? I have that on my mind which only 
a friend, a sister, might presume to say to you. There were many occasions 
on which he (Alexius) hazarded his life freely (Scott). There are but very 
few circumstances to justify us in hazarding. The man who loves his 
country, will risk his life for its defence. To risk one's person in battle; 
to risk one's fame by a publication. I shall not risk my life upon it. 

Dare, altengl. daren, ags. durran. goth. gadors; venture, f. 8egcbenljett; pre- 
sume, f. uermutfcn; hazard u. risk, f. ©efofc. 

*) Fortune favours the brave (well begun is half done), frifa) getoagt, iff b>tb 
gewonnen, Nothing venture, nothing have; faint heart never won fair lady, toet 
nidjts wagt, bet nidjtS gewinnt. 

SBagetl*): waggon, cart, carriage, chariot, coach, chaise, gig (tilbury), 
cabriolet, (abgettir jt cab), hansom. — Waggon, mettdbttget £ajt=,fttadjt»ageiu 
— Cart, em jtoettdbttget Garten, gewbljnUd} rait etnem^fetbe. — Carriage, 
eig. „bie 3irfjre", $Retfe=, 9Wiet§3n>agen. — Chariot, urfo. „fttieg§»agen", 
era t>etfd)toffenet SBagen: §albtutfd)e. — Coach, unfete flutfdje. — Chaise, 
era Ietd)ter, jweirab tiger $3etbe<fs2Bagen fiit 5»ei 'JJetfonen, Don etnera 
^fetbe gejogen, bie (Satefdje. — Gig, etg. „$tetfel", ein leid)tet jroeittfbttget 
SBagen fiit ein $ferb, o^ne SSetbecT: baS Gattiol. — Cabriolet, unfet 
©abtiolet, ntit jnjet ©tfeen unb fttt ein ^Pfetb. — Hansom, ein leufyet jweU 
tobttget street carriage rait bera Shitfdjetftfc nad) fyinten. 

The snow had been ploughed up by the heavy wheels of carts and 
waggons. Railway waggon (©iiterroagen). It's been blowing north-east, 
straight into the cart, the whole way home (Dickens). A state carriage. 
Railway carriage ( s J5etfonentoagen). A close carriage. Did ever any conqueror 
loftily seated in his triumphal chariot yield a spectacle so gallant and mag- 
nificent (Barrow). The coach will have started before you arrive at the inn. 

Waggon, ags. vaegen, alts, wagon; cart, altengl. carte, altn. karts, SBagen; 
fcfion bei Orm karrte; carriage, altengl. carriage, altfr. carriage, mlat. cariagium 
[2Bi. kar, laufen]; chariot, altengl. chariot, fir. chariot, lat. carrus; couch, f. 
Muller, L, 242; chaise, fr. chaise, f. Muller, L, 514; cabriolet, ,f. Muller, L, 170. 

*) That is a superfluous thing, bod ift bad fitnfte fttab am SSogen. He has 
put the cart before the horses, ct b>t bie ^fetbe Winter ben SBagen gefaannt. 

$£at)l: choice, option, alternative, election, selection. — Choice, bie 
(fteie) 2Ba$l, bie ein ©inaetnet tttfft. — Option, bie 2BcU)l, e'tne @nt= 
fdjetbung, bie man (notfygebtungen) tteffen mujj. — Alternative, 2Bcu)l jnufdjen 
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jroei SDingen: bag ©ntwebct obet. — Election, bic ©rmafylung, bie 
2Bar)l ju einem %mtt, emer 2Btttbe, afttn unb pafftrj. — Selection, baS 
2lu§lefen, bic SluSroarjl toon ©djrtften, 93ttd)ern, 3rrud)ten u. f. to. 

Of one's own choice. To let one take his choice. Take your choice. 
Whilst they talk we must make our choice: they or the Jacobins. We have 
no other option (Burke). Nature will instruct her in it,, and compel her to 
some choice (Shak.). The Olympic Games do not happen every day, and 
he began to feel that he who is ambitious has no option between excite- 
ment and exhaustion (Bulwer). To leave to one's option. The election of 
a president or a mayor. Corruption in elections is the great enemy of 
freedom. There is no other alternative but to pay (De Sainte-Claire). You 
have the alternative between ruin and submission (id.). It is a sad alter- 
native. A choice selection of books. 

Choice, f. errotfbjen; option, lat. optio [2Bj. ap, btiipfen]; alternative, fr. alter- 
native, mlat. alternative [©3. alja, oncer]; election u. selection, f. ertofiljlen. 

mmcn: |. ©rmS$len. 

28fif)terifd): fastidious, squeamish, particular (nice), difficile, nad) 
Webster Deraltet. — Fastidious, eig. „rM ©fel", rnWettfd} im ©efdjmad, 
tm cig. u. btlbl. ©tnnc. — Squeamish, eig. „Slufjtofjen erregenb, obex 3tof= 
fiofjen Ijabenb", matylertfdj, e§ ju gcnau negmenb mil germffen 3)tngen, 
nau", bjb. toon bcr JHeibung, ©ejeflfd^aft, 2Bortcn. — Particular, cig. „nut 
ctncn S^etl Betteffenb", fetyr etgen in GstroaS. 

A fastidious mind, ear, appetite. A farmer of the neighbourhood has 
even endeavoured to make a match between him and his sister; but Nanny 
has grown fastidious, and interfered (Bulwer). Byron would never have set 
a coronet over his bed if he had not written poetry; nor the fastidious 
Walpole have affected to disdain the author, if he had not known that with 
certain circles, authorship was thought to lower the gentleman (id.). He 
(Warren Hastings) was not squeamish in pecuniary transactions; but he 
was neither sordid nor rapacious (Macaulay). This man is particular in 
his diet and dress. This lady is nice in the choice of her company. 

Fastidious, lat. fastidiosus [S*. dhars, ftofeen + tn, fcfnoeUen]; squeamish, f. 
Mttller, H., 225, 456; particular, f. befonbetS. 

5S>af)rjcf)CUUicf): probable, likely. — Probable, cig. „roa3 gebifligt 
roerben fann", bejtefyt ftc| auf unfer ftitifctyeS $>enfen obct bic &nner)rnbarfeit: 
war^tfcrjeinltd}, rjermutr^Ud). — Likely, 1) mtt bet SEBtrfltdjfett tiberem* 
frtmmenb, etaa gtaublt<r); 2) in bcr Setbtnbung mit to be unb einem folgenben 
^nfuutto, toermuttyltdj, roor)l. 

A probable reason, opinion. The library of printed books in the 
British Museum now probably exceeds a million of volumes. I do not say 
that the principles of religion are merely probably. I have before asserted 
them to be morally certain (Wilkens). Distinguish between what may be 
possible and what will probable be done (L'Estrange). A likely story, 
report, account. He who is self-confident is less likely to excel, than he 
who is conscious of his deficiencies. I am likely to preach to-morrow. It 
is likely to be at my disposal. He is not likely to get this place. He 
is not likely to find imitators. Is your experiment likely to succeed? I am 
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not at all uneasy at the thought, that many men whom I never had any 
esteem for, are likely to enjoy this world after me (Pope's Letters; . 

Probable, fr. probable, lat. probabilis [8B3. bhu, fcin] ; likely, f. a^ntic^. 

2$alD: forest, wood. — Forest, ber gtofce 2Mb, 2B a I bung, ft or ft. 
— Wood, bcr fteinere 2Mb, ©efyolj; tm ^tural ifl wood = forest. 

On a Sunday, or in the evening, when business is over, the streets of 
London are as silent as the depths of the forest. We had a long walk in 
the wood, and enjoyed the fine summer day very much. 

Forest, altengl. altfr. forest, fr. foret, mlat. forestis; wood, altengl. woode, 
ags. vudu. 

Sail: [. $amm. 

BatlWmiitfjtg : f. Eeranbcrtid). 

£BattfCtt (f. fdjrcanfen): to totter, to stagger (ftdrfer to reel, nut im 
cig. ©tnnc gebrfiudjlid)), to shake. — To totter, roanfcn, macfetn, in ^olge 
be3 %lkxB. — To stagger, fcfyroanfen, taumetn, in ftotge bon franfyctt 
ober £runfen§ett; fig. unf,d)lufftg f ein unb madjen. — To shake, cig. 
„fd)iMetn", roanfen, crfcfyttttert roerbcn, bon fcficn ©cgcnjtanben. 

He totters with age. He staggers home like a drunken man. My 
mind was staggered with a view of the difficulties I had to surmount, 
and the little interest I possessed (Southey). To stagger the people in 
their allegiance. The houses shook to the foundation. 

Totter, altengl. toteren, ogt. nhd. bottero, Tangfam unb fdjtoanfeno geljen, toic 
&tnber; stagger, altengl. stakeren, altn. stakra; shake, altengl. shaken, ags. scacan. 

SBftnten (f. ermatynen)*): to warn, to caution. — To warn, roarncn 
t?or cinem Uebcl unb ctner ©cfaljt. — To caution, %tm. ma&ncnb ju 
bebenfen geben, fldt) bor btcjem obcr ienem <Sd>ritte, biefer ober jencr <Sad> 
ju fyittcn. 

To warn somebody of perils, dangers, injuries. It is necessary to 
warn those of the consequences of sin who seem determined to persevere in 
a wicked course. You cautioned me against their charms (Swift). In the 
fourth place, I must caution you, at the same time, against a servile imi- 
tation of any one author whatever (Blair's Lectures). 

Warn, altengl. warnen, ags. varnian; caation, lat. cavere, cautum [2Bj skav, 
fid) bitten ] . 

*) In caution we draw the attention of another mainlv to his own conduct, 
in warning mainly to certain perils or injuries external to himself (Smith). 

SSartCtt: f. @rmavten. 

SBartet: watcher, keeper, jailer (gaoler). — Watcher, cig. „ber 2Badjcnbe", 
tranfenmdrtcr. — Keeper, cig. „bcr fcaltcnbc", Huffctycr, Sarter bon 
S^tcrcn, ©efongenen u. f. to. — Jailer, ©cfangenrodrter. 

The keeper of a park, a pound, of sheep, of a gate, of prisoners. 

Watcher, D. to watch, altengl. wecchen, nhd. roacpen; keeper, flatten; jailer, 
®efangni&. 
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2$cd)jcltt: f. Henbern unb $erdnbern. 

2Bfg*) (f. «tt unb 2Beife, fculfSmittet, SWittel, (strafee): way, path. — 
Way, aflgemeincT SluSbrucf fttr SB eg, alS Slbjfraftum unb $onfretum; toielfad) 
in 3ufammenfefeungen. — Path, bjb. ftufjroeg, "|5f ab; fig. bet 2Beg ber 
Xugenb, (8$re, be§ SRufjmeS u. j. to. 

He is on the way to Berlin. The moment the cathedral bell rang its 
matin peal, he uncovered his eyes, and found himself on the banks of the 
Henil, from whence he made the best of his way home (Irving). The real 
way to become rich is to be diligent and industrious. Many ways lead 
to Rome. The dewy patfis of meadow, we will tread (Dryden). Slow 
through the church-way path we saw him borne (Gray). The path of 
virtue, honour, glory. All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto 
such as keep his covenant (Bible). 

Way, f. art unb 2Bcife; path, altengl. path, ags. pad, skr. patha, ffieg. 

*) He is in a fair way to make his fortune, er tft auf bem SBege fetn ®Iii<f 
hi mactyen. To give a person a wide berth, 3cm. <m8 bem SBege gefjen (au8 gurfibt). 
To give a person the wall, 3cm. ou« bem ffiege gefjen Opiafc madjen). I trust him 
no furtfter than I can see him , icf) trauc i&m nidjt fiber ben 2Beg. We'll find out 
means and ways, mix werben SKittet unb ffiege finuen; Get out of my way, gefjen 
©ic mir au8 bem Bcgc. 

585 ci& : woman, wife. — Woman, SBeib, ftrauenSperfon. — Wife, 2Betb, 
(Sljefrau. 

Who is that woman? She is the wife of a peasant. How many 
persons were in the boat? Six fishermen; three of them with wives. 

Woman, altengl. wummon, ags. wimman, vifman, atfo cine 3ufammenfefcung 
au8 wife unb man; wife, altengl. wive, ags. vif. 

2£ctbi|"d) * effeminate, womanish. — Effeminate, roeibtfd) in bem ©tnne 
non unmannlicf}, roeidjlid). — Womanish, bie @igenfdf)aften cine§ 
2Beibe§ liabenb. 

The king, by his voluptuous life and mean marriage, became effe- 
minate, and less sensible of honour (Bacon). Womanish habits; tvomanish 
tears. A voice not soft and womanish-, but audible, strong and man- 
like (Ascham). 

Effeminate, lat. effeminatus [SBBj. dha, faugen]; womanish, f. SBeib. 

gSei&lidj: female, feminine. — Female, meibltd), bom ®efa)led)te bcr 
Styere unb ^flanjen. ©egenfafc: male. — Feminine, 1) cin grammattferjer 
SluSbrutf: meibltdjen @efd}Ie$tS; 2) bem 933cfcn beS 2Betbe3 ent = 
[prcdicnfc. ©egenf afe: masculine. 

All our female servants are Irishwomen. A female child, beast, fish, 
plant. The genders are divided in grammar into masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. Beauty and delicacy are feminine properties. In the queen rested 
nothing but fraud and feminine malice (Hall). She has nothing feminine 
about her. Feminine branches of learning are taught in female schools. 

Female, fr. femelle, lat. femella; feminine, lat. femininus [2Bj. dha, faugen]. 
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JgBctdjen: (. 9Gfl%kn. 
SBcigcm: f. Hbfdjlagen. 

SSetnen (f. beflagen): to weep, to cry, to shed tears. — To weep, 
eig. „rufen", meinen, ein SSort beS fasten Sttte. — To cry, eig. „nnmmetn", 
taut metnen, in gorge Don fbr^ertta)cm ©cfrnierj; vulg. fjeulen. — To shed 
tears, £f)ranen nergiefcen. 

A Jew would have wept to have seen our parting (Shak.). Thou hast 
wept happy tears over thy firstborn (Bulwer). Weep for your sins. 
But oh! how blest that hero's sleep, 
O'er whom a wandering world shall weep! (Moore.) 
The boy cried as he had hurt his finger. The child entered the room 
crying and sobbing piteously. Why are Jane's eyes so red? Oh, she was 
only been shedding (weeping) tears of joy. 

Weep, altengl. wepen, ags. vepan, goth. vapjan; cry, f. ©eftfrei; shed, f. 
Dergie&en; team, altengl. teor, ags. tear, goth. tayr, ahd. zahar, nhd. 3&t)rt. 

SBtUc, SBogC! wave, billow, surge, breaker(s). — Wave, aHgemeiner 
StuSbtud fttr cine tn ©djroingung befinblid)e 2Bafferflad)e: 333elle. — Billow, 
bte §o^e 2Keere§moge. — Surge, eig. „fpringenber Ouefl", SZBogenfdjmall, 
geroofmlid} im fl. gebraud)t. — Breaker(s), SBeHenbrud), S3ranbung. 

Our ships were tossed about by the waves. There was a fearful sullen 
sound of rushing waves. At times, the black volume of clouds over head 
seemed rent asunder by flashes of lightning that quivered along the 
foaming billows, and made the succeeding darkness doubly terrible (Irvingi 

All lonely o'er the desert waste she flies 

Scourg'd on by surges, storms, and bursting skies (Falconer). 
The breakers were right beneath her bows (Longfellow). 

In dire amazement rived they stand 

And hear the breakers lash the rugged strand (Falconer). 

Wave, f. fd?roanfen; billow, altn. bylgja; surge entfpridtf altfr. sorjou, fcr»or« 
gcgangen au8 lat. surgere [SBj. arg, rccfcn]; breaker, \. ©ru$. 

SBcltiirfM worldly, secular, temporal. — Worldly, bie SBelt betreffeub: 
meltlid). ©egenfafe: heavenly; meiftenS im tabclnben <Stnne. — Secular, 
1) toettlidj, im ©egenfofc ju geiftfid}, ecclesiastical or religious; 2) t>om 
(£leru§: secular clergy jum Untcrftt)tebe non regular clergy. — Temporal, 
jeitttdj, oetga'nglid), trbtjcf), im ©egenjafc getflig ober emig, spiritual 
or eternal. 

Worldly pleasures, affections, interests, lusts. Secular possession. 
A secular priest. Temporal power; temporal courts. 

Worldly, o. world, altengl. world, ags. veorold, jufcraimcngcfc&t auS goth. vair, 
2Wamt n. goth. aids, 3«t; secular, lat. sacularis [©$. sag, ffienj; temporal, f. t>er* 
gfingtt*. 

SScrbetl* : to become, to get, to grow, to turn, to wax. — To be- 
come bejeidmet im STOgememen ben Uebergang in einen anberen 3uftanb; bonn 
uont 6tanbe, £ebenSberufe gejagt: merben (nadj eigener 2Baf>l). (£3 tyat in bet 
9?egel bag ©ubftontto mtt bem unbejrimmten ^Crtifet nadj fid). 9Kit ber ^rd= 

25* f 
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pofttion of, merben au§. — To get, ©tunbbebeutung „jeugen, erjeugen", 
merben mit cinent Sbjeftib ober iJarticip. — To grow, eig. „madjfen", 
be$etd)net etn altma^It(^c§ SBerben, mit fotgenbem Slbjeftit). — To turn, 
etg. „menben", bejetd)net bag Uebergefycn au§ eincm guftanbe in ettten anberen. 
— To wax, ctg. „madjfen", ift mebr boetifd), fonfi = to grow. 

To become a merchant, soldier, monk. The affair soon became the town- 
talk, and was discussed with all the ardour usual on such occasions (Ashcr). 
What has become of the boy? What will become of my family, when I am 
dead (De Sainte-Clairel It begins to get dark. You will get wet. How lean 
you are getting! The bread is getting quite musty. Towards the beginning 
of winter, the corn will get very dear. Not all men grow wiser as they 
grow older. We reached the village before it grew dark. To grow rich. 
On his accession to the throne, the king turned Catholic (Asher). To 
turn Papist, Whig. To turn pale, sour. What do you intend doing in 
America? Turn planter, or slave-dealer. Poor Mr. Davison turned quite 
white (Bulwer). To wax strong, feeble; to wax worse and worse. Kich 
gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind (Shak.). 

Become, f. ftdj fdjufen; get, f . betommen ; grow, f. roacfcjen; turn, f. ricfjten; was, 
altengl. waxen, ags. weaxan. 

*) Time hangs heavy on my hands; Die 3«i* toirb mir long. That will come 
to naught, baraug rotrb mdjtS. And God said: Let there be light and there it>as 
light, unb ©ott fprad): eg toerbe 2id)t unb eg roarb Sidjt. If I could only get rid of 
him, wenn ia? ifjn nur tog merben fSnntc. The matter is still in progress, bie@adjt 
xfl no* im SBerben. 

2SerfCtt*): to throw, to cast, to fling, to hurl, to toss. — To throw, 
eig. „brel)enb roerfen", meijl auf etn 3tel, etnen B^etf, eine 9tbftd)t Ijin in 
Skrbinbung mit ^rapofttionen: to throw at, me r fen auf, nad), — against, 
entgegenroerfen, — into, merfen in, — on, upon, fid) merfen auf, — 
out of, merfen au§, — over, merfen liber, — off, abmerfen. — To cast 
mitb oft mit to throw bertauf d)t, aber befonberg bom ?lu§= unb 21 b merfen 
gebraudjt. — To fling, jumerfen, mit ber §anb nad) (at) @tma§ merfen, 
vulg. fdnnetfjen, fe&t oft tfraft unb Bnfhengung borauS. — To hurl, urfp. 
„£arm madjen", fdfyleubernb merfen. — To toss, in bie £of)e merfen; 
uml)etfd)leubern. 9Wan merfe: fid) megmerfen (fig.), to degrade one's self, 
ftfirfer to prostitute one's self. 

I threw myself at his feet. He was thrown into prison. His horse 
threw him off. I was obliged to throw him out of the doors. Frances 
ventured to throw a timid glance at his figure as he entered (Cooper). He 
immediately threw off his cloak, and holding it up as a shield in his left 
hand, with his right hand he drew his sword, and repelled his assailants 
(Eoscoe). The Inca threw the breviary with disdain to the ground (Robert- 
son). The laws throw the shield of their protection over the humblest 
individuals. To cast anchor; to cast a net. To cast a glance upon. They 
cast the lots into the urn. He (Charles II.) was seen walking among the 
trees, playing with his spaniels, and flinging corn to his ducks. To fling 
a stone at a bird. To fling up (in bie §fyt merf«n). To hurl a stone, a 
lance. Our ships were tossed about by the waves. I was handsomely 
tossed in the boat. Let us toss up for a shilling. To toss a ball. 
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Throw, altengl. throweu, ags. travan; cast, altengl. cast en, altn. kasta; 
fling, altengl. flingen, altn. flingja; hurl, f. Mtiller, II., 616; toss, [. M filler, II., 563. 

*) To turn some one out of doors, $tm. tax £f)fir binouSroerfen. He has 
conceived a great hatred to me, er bat einen grogen §a§ auf mid) fleroorfen. He 
prostrated himself at her feet, er roarf fid? ifjr *u ftUgen. He interlards his dis- 
course with French phrases, er roirft mtt franj&fifdjcn Srocfen urn ftdj. This dress 
is a tight fit, bieS tfleib roirft feine fatten. 

SBerfjeilg* instrument, tool, implement. — Instrument, eig. „5Rittel jut 
<£tnrid)tung" 1) ©eratb; 2) bitbtid), meifienS in gutem 6inne: ba§ URtttct 
(jum &toed). — Tool, eig. „ba$, roaS bet ber Arbeit gebraud)t nrirb", 1) §anb = 
roerf^eug; 2) btlblid), nur tm berad)ttid)en <Stnne: ba§ blinbe SBerfjeug, 
fcelferShelfer. — Implement, eig. „ba3, »a3 (eine ?itcfe) auSfiillt", ©erati), 
3ubebr)r, gett>i%ilid) im tyl. 

Astronomical instruments. The bold are but the instruments of the 
wise (Dryden). Individuals in high stations often are the instruments in 
bringing about great changes in nations. Devotion has often been found 
a powerful instrument in humanizing the manners of men (Blair). You 
imagine then, said Burly, that the Almighty, in times of difficulty, does not 
rise up instruments to deliver his church from her oppressors? (Scott.) 
The tools of a mechanic carpenter. The tools of a joiner, smith, shoe- 
maker. Men of intrigue always have their tools f by whose agency they 
accomplish their purposes (Webster). Spies and informers are the worthless 
tools of government. The implements of trade, of husbandry, of war. 

Instrument, lat. instrumentum (in + SB*, stru, breiten]; tool, altengl. tole, 
ags. altn. tfll; implement, lat implementum [©3. par, fuUcnj. 

28edl)*) (f. SBerbienjt): worth, value. — Worth, ber »irflid)e, innere, 
gute, bauernbe SBertb etner ^etfon ober <3ad)e. — Value, ber dufjere, 
fd)ir>anfenbe SBertlj etner <&ad)e, bal)er aud) oft = Unroertfj. 

He knows the worth of it. I will give you the worth of it. A magis- 
trate of great worth. To set a great value upon. Of small value. In 
short, I conceived, that great part of miseries of mankind were brought 
upon them by the false estimates they had made of the value of things 
(Franklin). 

Worth, altengl. worth, warth, ags. vuret, goth. vairp; value, f. ©ebolt 

*) He is not warth a rush, er ift nic&t einen @d)ufj ^uloer roeru). It is good 
for nothing, e8 if! ntdjtS roertb. It is a drug in the market, bag bat teinen Sertb. 
It is not worth while, c8 if* nicbt ber Me roertb. 

8Btdjttg: f. ®erotd)t. 

SSi&erUgett*): to refute, to confute, to disprove. — To refute, eto,. 
^urtttfgiefjen", bat befenftben S^arafter: 53efd)ulbtgungen, SBebauptungen, bte 
gegen 3em. geridjtet ftnb, ober ^erfonen, bie bergtctdjen aufftcHen , miberlegen, 
abroehren, fid) bom £etbe fatten, jum <5d)»etgen brtngen. — To 
confute, eig. „ftebenbeS Softer burd) £ugiefjen »on faltem Softer baju brtngen, 
bap eS fid) fefct", fjat offenjtbcn (Sfyarafter: 93ehauptungen, bie fid) gettenb 
tnad)en moflen, ober "Jkrfonen, bte mit bergleid)en auftreten, nieberfd)lagen, 
in il)rer 9?id)tigfett barfielten unb in fid) jufatnmenfaUen laffen. 
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— To disprove, etg. „mtfcbifltgen", burd) ©riinbc ober S^atjacfyen jeigen, 
bafj bicfe ober jene Hrgumente, Skfdmtbigungen, 93eb,auptungen, Slngaben, nid)t 
ftid^attig, o^ne 93eroei§fraft finb. ©egenjafc: to prove. 

To refute charges, accusations, insinuations, slander, calumny. To refute 
testimony; to refute theories; to refute a disputant. There were so many wit- 
nesses to these two miracles that it is impossible to refute such multitudes 
(Addison). To confute opinions, statements, arguments, paradoxes, fallacies, 
errors. The pernicious doctrines of sceptics, though often confuted, are as 
often advanced with the same degree of assurance by the free thinking 
(Crabb). To confute a critic, an advocate, a proposition. It is a fruitless 
and unthankful task to attempt to disprove all the statements which are 
circulated in a common newspaper (Crabb). 

Refute, lat. refutare; confute, lat. confutare [9GBj. ghud, gtejjen]; disprove, f. 
beroeifcn. 

*) To confute applies both to the arguer and the argument. It is overwhelming 
by decisive argument. Refute is to repel by the same kind of argument and so 
applies to what is personally alleged against one. When a thing is confuted it is 
reduced lo an absurdity, neutralized, and, as it were, annihilated. When it is 
refuted, it remains where it was, but its application is invalidated (Smith). 

iocrjJJCtt |t in, {\. ^artndcfig) : perverse, contumacious, refractory. — 
Perverse, eig. w ncrfc^Tt", unlenffam, eigenftnnig, trofcfopfig. — Con- 
tumacious, eig. „au§ 33erad)tung iiber ©troaS bjnauSbenfenb", eigenroUltg, 
aufftiffig, bfb. Don ftinbetn. — Refractory, eig. „bte 23orfc&rtften butd> 
brecfyenb", unfet wtberfpenftig. 

To so perverse a sex all grace is vain (Dry den). To fret and repine 
at every disappointment of our wishes is to discover the temper of per- 
verse children. A contumacious child. There is another mode of sub- 
duing the most obstinate, contumacious sinner (Hammond). A refractory 
child; a refractory beast, mule. 

Perverse, lat. perversus [per + 8S3. vart, mcnben] ; contumacious, lat. eontumas, 
acis (cum + SBs. ati + man, barUber bmauSbenten] ; refractory, lat. refractarius 
bhrag, brecben]. 

2$iorig: contrary (adverse), cross, disgusting, nauseous (ftdtfev loath- 
some). — Contrary, ctg. ^egcnttbcrfte^cnb", roibrig, bfb. Don SBinben. — 
Cross, ctg. „treu5iDeife", jumtberlaufenb, miberrofitttg. — Disgusting, 
mtbrtg in bem ©tnne Don anefelnb, efelfjaft, bfb. Dom ©erudj unb ©efdmiacf. 

— Nauseous, rotbertid), bjb. Don ber Slrjncl 

Contrary winds are mostly adverse to some one who is crossing the 
ocean (Crabb). An adverse fortune. I have to fight against adverse 
circumstances. A cross fortune. I cannot, without some regret, behold 
the cross and unlucky issue of my design (Glanville). A disgusting taste, 
smell. A 7iauseous drug, medicine. 

Contrary, \. entaeaengefefct ; cross, f. miirrifdj; disgusting n. to disgust, lat. 
disgustare [2Bj gus, toftenj; nauseous, lat. nauseosus [©3. snu, fltejjen]. 

28U&*): wild, savage (uncultivated, uncivilized), ferocious, unruly. — 
Wild, 1) roilbtebenb, roilbma^fcnb. ®egenfafe: tame; 2) Don 2Renf^cn 
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nidjt geljegt, bebaut. ©egenfafc: inhabited; 3) ttilb in bcm <3tmte Don 
ftarr, flier, uom 93ttcf; 4) wtlb, Don ber (Site. — Savage, cig. „jum SBatbe 
qefybrtg", ungefittet, xoff, bfb. Don ^Jcrfoncn. ©egenfafc: civilized. — 
Ferocious, mtlb u. grtmmtg. ©egenfafc: mild — Unruly, cig. „unlenffam," 
unbdnbig, bfb. oon Odjfen unb ^fcrbcn. 

A wild boar, ox, cat. A wild parsnip, chamomile. A wild forest, 
region. Wild looks. My sister was in wild haste, when she entered that 
strange place. There is something in the character and habits of the North 
American savage that is, to my mind, wonderfully striking and sublime. 
A savage life; savage manners. Ferocious features. Fei'ocious animals. 
The ferocious character of Moloch appears both in the battle and the 
council with exact consistency (Johnson). The owner of the unruly ox paid 
a sum of money, as a civil penalty for the ransom of his life (Dwight). 

Wild, alteugL wilde, ags. Tilde, goth. vilj>eis ; savage, altengl. savage, fr. 
sauvage, o. lat. silvaticus [SB*, su, acugcn]; ferocious, fr. feroce, lat. ferox [SSj. 
dhvar, jtilrjcn]; unruly, f. fctrfcfjen. 

*) I am an utter stranger here, id& bin bier witbfremb. 

$Btrfltd)*) t actual, real. — Actual, etg. „tJ?ottg", mtrfttdj, in ber ©egen= 
mart rotrfltcf), t^atf dct)tici). ©egenfafc: potential, possible, virtual, or theore- 
tical. — Real, etg. „*,ur ©acfce gefyflrig", in ber 2Ba!)rljeit wirfttdj, wirftid^ 
erifitrenb. ©egenfafc: imaginary, feigned, or artificial. 

He is the actual possessor of the estate (De Sainte-Claire). The actual 
outlay does not amount to much (id.). How insensibly old age steals on 
us, and how often it is actually arrived before we suspect it (Cooper). 
An actual fact, fault A real sentiment, adventure, motive. A description 
of real life. Real Madeira wine. Real ginger. Our simple ideas are all 
real. All agree to the reality of things (Locke). 

Actual, f. gegcnmctrttg; real, fr. real, mlat. realis [SBfc. ra, ilbertegen]. 

Real represens a thing to be a substantive existence; as, a real, not 
imaginary, occurrence. Actual refers to it as acted or performed ; and, hence, when 
wc wish to prove a thing real, we often say, it actually exists, it has actually 
been done. Thus its reality is shown by its actuality. Actual, from this reference 
to being acted, has recently received a new signification, namely, present: as the 
actual pasture of affairs; since what is now in action, or going on, has, of course, 
a present existence (Graham). 

SBirtfam: f. zaftig. 

SBttHSfjattS: f. @aftyau0. 
ffitffettfdjttftltd) : j. ©etet)rt. 
Boge: f. 2BeUe. 

2£of) lieu: to live, to dwell, to reside, to lodge. — To live, etg. „leben", 
roofynen, trgenbroo leben, in ^inblicf auf ben 2BoI)nort, bie ©trafce, ba3 £anb 
— To dwell, urfpr. „&8gern, oermetlen", toofynen, in §tnblicf auf ba§ &au3, 
bie SBofmung, bie man bemofynt: roo^nen in (at, in); audj fig. — To reside, 
etg. „fid) nteberfefcen", ein gemafylterer ShtSbruo? at§ to dwell; bef. oon oor= 
nefmien, fiirfttia^en ^erfonen: fetnen ©ifc ober $of fjaben, reftbiren. — To 
lodge, 1) jettmeife rootynen, togtren im SBtrt^^aufe; bod) fur (efetereS jefct aU= 
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gemein in ©ebraud): to put up at an inn or hotel; 2) mofynen in §5fylen, 
SBdTbem, bfb. Don Styeren. 

Where do you live? He lives in N. Street. To live in the country. 
(At) what number do you live? We live on the third floor (stock). You 
shall live with me as my friend. He generally came for a few days into 
our neighbourhood once a year, and lived upon the neighbour's hospitality 
(Goldsmith). I shall dwell alone, at your brother's. The poor man dwells 
in an humble cottage near the hall where the Lord of the domain resides. 
Virtue, happiness, and wisdom dwell where true religion dwells. As we 
were to reside in the village for six weeks, we hired three cottages 
for us and our servants. To reside in town. Francesco, the brother of 
Guglielmo, had for several years resided principally at Rome (Roscoe). 
Their Koyal Highnesses were to arrive at Potsdam on Thursday, residing 
for the present at the New Palace (The Illustrated London News). We 
lodged two nights at the Golden Rose. To lodge in tents, huts. Fowls 
lodge on trees. 

Live, \. lebenbig; dwell, altengl. dwelleu, ags. dvelian, altn. dvelga; reside, 
fr. resider, lat. residere [re + ffij. sad, ftfcen]; lodge, altengl. loggen, fr. loger, uer* 
toanbt mtt mlat. laubia, 2aubt. 

*) We occupy the whole of the first floor, roir betoofjnen bag ganje crfle <Sto(f» 
xotxl To be a loager, gur 9Kietf>e toobnen. He is very narrowly lodged, er woljnt 
fctjr enge. You have very comfortable apartments, ©ie wobncn fe^r bcqucm. 

SBoljttttltg t house, dwelling (habitation), residence, apartments (3immei), 
lodgings, chambers, tenement. — House, eig. „£au§", entfprid)t in ben meiften 
fallen bcr beutfefyen SBoljnung. %n (Snglanb bemofynt faft jebe beffere fjamitic ein 
&au3 fur fta> — Dwelling bebeutet bie petmanente 2Bofynung; bafyer aud) 
dwelling-room, SEBoImjiimner. — Residence bebient man fidj, menn man toon 
ben SGBo^nungen ber p^eren ttafje fpridjt: ber 2Bol>nfi&. — Apartments, 
eig. „eine befonbete Hbtfjeilung eine§ |>aufe§", be^eidjnet einen £ljeit eine§ £aufe3 
tm©egenfafc jumGtonjen: eine(gr5§ere)2Bo^nung; fefyrfytfufig 2Jtietf)3roofynung. 
— Lodgings bejeid)net gemoljnlid) eine (fteinete) mbblirte SBoImung: £ogi§. — 
Chambers, eine unmobtirte Sofynung. — Tenement, bfb. ba§ uon einer 
(d'rmtirfjen) tfrmilte bemofynte §au8, ^duSdjen, SBo^nbube. 

In former times, the city of London was the merchant's residence. 
Many of their houses have now been turned into counting-houses and ware- 
houses; but it is evident that they were originally not inferior in magni- 
ficence and splendour to the dwellings inhabited by the nobility. The 
Mansion House, the residence of the Lord Mayor of London, is in the vicinity 
of the Bank and of the Exchange. I have engaged apartments at 16 
Bunkum street. To hire apartments. Apartment to let. What apart- 
ments have you? My lodgings command the view over the lake. To have 
lodging free. Suburban tenements for dolls of moderate means (Dickens). 

House, dwelling, residence, lodging, f. toobnen; apartments, fr. appartment, 
jU fr. partir, part, a part; chambers, altengl. chamber, fr. chambre, lat. camara, 
gr. xauaQa, SBbtbung; ogl. nhd. Samrncr; tenement, mlat. tenementum [2B$. tan, 
bt&ncnj. 

SSoUett*): will, to choose (to wish, to like, to want, to have a mind), 
will have, to be willing, to intend (to mean, to be going, to be about, to 
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be on the point of). — Will fiimmt mit unferem woflen tiberein, jebeSmal, 
menn btefe§ bic ©ebeutung f)at: id) tyanble au£ freien <8tUcfen, frehoillig, id) 
fjabe ben SBiHen, id) fterbe tl)un. — To choose, eig. „toa§len", in bem 
©inne non mbgen, rottnfd)en, gem fyaben, Sufi Ijaben. — Will have, 
ben SBunfdj §aben, alS gorberung. — To be willing, brucft eine (Sinroilligung 
au§: 2BilIen3, bereit, entfdjtoffen, nid)t abgeneigt fctn. — To intend' 
raoflen, ate einfa^eS $3ortyaben, ober tin 33egriffe fein. 

Til go this moment and inform the company of ray circumstances 
(Goldsmith). And I, cried Bill, will give Mr. Burchell my part if my 
sisters will take me into theirs (id.). Will you show me the way? I will 
not pay the money. I don't choose to go in before so many people. The 
ladies don't choose to be in the room, where the gentlemen are smoking. 
She wishes to see you once again before she dies. He wished to make 
a secret of it. When one is tired, one likes to repose. With whom do 
you want to speak. You want me to furnish you with argument and 
intellects too (Goldsmith). I will have her read this book. Would you 
have we tamely sit down and flatter our infamous betrayer (Goldsmith). 
I will have these players play something like the murder of my father. 
The Chinese emperor would have the embassador kiss his foot. As I was 
willing to prepare my family for my daughter's reception, I determined to 
leave her that night at the inn (Goldsmith). I was willing to lend him 
my book, but he didn't want it. We are willing to grant whatever you 
may require. He whom we intend to choose for our friend, must be vir- 
tuous. I am sorry I have told you that I meant to write so soon. He was 
just going (about) to tell . . . 

Will, altengl willen, ags. villan; choose, f. ern><!t§len; intend, lat. intendere 
[in + 2B$. tan, beaten]. 

*) He says he has seen me, er will midb gefe&en Ijabcn. The day is likely 
to tarn out fine, e8 fdjeint em ftt>6ncr £ag toerben $u rooflen. I should think so 
indeed, baS rooflte icb meinen. Let me not hope . . ., td) will nidjt fyoffeu. 

gBlSttfce: wound, hurt, sore. — Wound, bie SBunbe. — Hurt, bie 
Sermunbung. — Sore, bie wunbe, franfe ©telle. 

An ugly wound. To inflict a wound. To die of a wound. To probe 
a wound. The pain of sickness and hurts ... all men feel (Locke). The 
glutton's dogs licked his sores (Shak.). 

Wound, altengl. wounde, ags. vund; hurt, f. Muller, 1., 016; sore, altengl. 
junacbfi aW adjectiv, ags. sar, goth. sair. 

©tttt&er*): wonder, miracle, marvel, prodigy, portent. — Wonder, bag 
Sunber, al§ etroaS §ernorragenbe3, 93ennmbernSroertlje§, jroor naturgemafe, abet 
bod) fiir un3 unerftarlid); fig. S33unberroerf. — Miracle, ein ubernatttrlidjeS 2Bun= 
ber, burd) gflttlidje #raft bemirft. — Marvel, eine berounberungSrottrbige ?eijrung 
ober @rfd)etnung: SBunberbing. — Prodigy, eine fetjr auffallenbe. (5rfd)einung 
ober SBegebenfyeit, bie atle anberen burd) il)re Hufjergeroofynltdjfeit ubertrifft: 
©unberereigntjj, 2Bunber$eid)en, SBunberbing. — Portent, eig. „ttble 
Sorbebeutung", non Macaulay fdjledjtroeg in bem (Sinne non 2Bjunber gc= 
braudjt; „(5reignt&". 

The creation is full of wonders. He made a wonder of it. Those 
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two strange old poems, the wonder of nineteen generations, still retain all 
their freshness (Macaulay). Stonehenge . . . that mysterious rain, celebrated 
all over the greatest wonder of our island (id.). The Bible contains an 
account of miracles which happened in those days. They considered not 
the miracle of the loaves (Bible). We need not leave home and traverse 
distant countries to find marvels. Travellers' stories often abound in 
marvels. Ancient history contains numberless accounts of prodigies. Riche- 
lieu, a worker of prodigies (Macaulay). If a damsel had the least smattering 
of literature she was regarded as a prodigy (id.). The public life of 
Marlborough ... a prodigy of turpitude (id.). They would seem pro- 
digies of learning (Spectator). Eclipses and meteors were anciently deemed 
jjrodigies ( Webster). The barbarians had never before seen such a portent 
as a vessel of a hundred and sixty tons burden (Macaulay). A hundred 
and twenty years ago an eclogue or a lampoon written by a Highland chief 
was a literary portent (id.). A portent of wickedness (id.). 

Wonder, f . foounbetn ; miracle, fr. miracle, lat. miraculuin [SBj. smi, ftounen]; 
marvel, altengl. roervuille, fr. merveille, lat. mirabilia; prodigy, lat. prodigiom 
[pro + SBj. agh, fpredjen]; portent, lat. portentum [25}j. pra, ootn + ta, teljncn], 

*) I wonder at it, e8 nimmt mid) SBunbet. That is not to be wondered at, 
boi ift teiu SBunber. 'Tis odd, if he does not do it, tin Sunbcr, wcnn er e§ nic&t 
Unit. I expected to see wonders, id) bacfcte SBunber roaS eS tjt He thinks himself 
a paragon of knowledge, cr ftrtt fu$ fiir cin ffiunbcr Don ©clefjrfamfcit. 

2B«ttHerti: f. bemunbern. 

SBtittfcfjCtl*) (f. rooflen): to wish (ftdrfer to desire, erfe^nen), to long, 
to hanker. — To wish, aUgememet SluSbrutf fttr rounfdjen. — To long, nhd. 
„langen na$", jetynen, berlangen. — To hanker, bfb. in ber Umgang3= 
fpra^e, fc^r nad) @troa§ betlangen, geliiften, nad)^angcn. 

It is as absurd in an old man to wish for the strength of youth, as 
it would be in a young man to wish for the strength of a bull or a horse 
(Steele). I wish well to your undertaking. Work with cheerfulness and 
perseverance if you wish to succeed. He reigned in Jerusalem eight 
years, and departed without being desired (Bible). I long to see it. I 
long to know what is become of him. He longed to return to Breslau. 
The old man thought that the morning for which he longed would never 
have dawned (Scott). And you. Miss Frances, do you long as ardently for 
peace as your sister (Cooper). The wife is an old coquette that is always 
hankering after the diversions of the town (Addison). I am hankering 
after a good supper. They are hankering after liberty. I had still, how- 
ever, a fond hankering after those primitive ages (Moore). 

Wish, altengl. wishen, ags. vyscan; long, altengl. longien, ags. langian, nhd. 
langen; hanker, cine SBeitcrbitbung oon hank, @tricf, §ang. 

*\ To wish joy, ©liitf joflnf^n. 1 wish you a good night, id) roiinfebe woljt 
p rub>n. 

28ttt& (f. 3°m): rage, fury. — Rage, bie 2Butfy, SRaferei; fat afltoen 
Sum; aud) fig. Sun) = Ueberetfer, <5ud)t. — Fury, bic auSbredjenbe, 
tobenbe 2But$, ba§ 2Btit^en, briicft ben 3"Nrt> mm ^rfonen unb 
perjontfictrt ®ebad)tein. 
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To be put in a rage; to vent one's rage. To foam with rage. The 
rage for building in the vicinity of the metropolis was remarkably exem- 
plified this year (Cooper). He is known by his rage for money, but no less 
by his rage of play. Rage of love. The fury of the winds, of the 
flames. To break out into fury. I do not expose my patience to his fury. 

Rage, f. rafen; fury, lat. furia [©3. bhar, waflcn]. 
2£ittljCtti>: f. $efrig unb Ungejtum. 



3<if)lttl*) (f. tedmen): to number, to count, to tell. — To number, eig. 
„$utfyetlen", 1) nut 3atylen, Wummern 6ejcid>nen; 2) jdtyten in bcm ©innc 
mm belaufen auf; 3) ^em. cincr befHmmten Srt, fllaffe juj^ten: redjnen 
unter bie %a\)l Don (among). — To count, (£twa§ jctylen; &ufammen = 
3afylen, aufea^len; aud) fig. — To tell, (®clb) jiiljlen. 

To number the houses, the apartments in a building. The army 
numbers fifty thousand. Elizabeth was numbered among the greatest and 
the most fortunate of our princes (Lingard). The Jews cannot be numbered 
among the nations which contributed to improve navigation, or to extend 
discovery (Robertson). To count one's money, an army, the inhabitants of 
a town. Some people in America counted their years by the coming of 
certain birds among them at certain seasons and leaving them at others 
(Locke). No one regarded the first of January with indifference. It is that 
from which all date their time, and count upon what is left (Lamb). I have 
counted it over. I have counted it to him. He counted it upon his 
fingers. I have counted the bottles; there are ninety without reckoning 
ten which are broken. They counted the hours and the minutes until the 
time of enjoyment arrived. To tell money. Have you told it over? 

Number, fr. nombrer, lat numerare [2Bj. nam, jutfjeitcnj; count, altengl. 
counten, fr. compter, conter, lat. computare [cum + SB3. pu, remigen]; tell, f. Gr- 
aMlung. 

*) These terms, number and count, may often be employed strictly in the 

Elace of count, as to number the sand of the seashore (or to count it); but number 
as also the force of presenting as the result of computation. It has also a more 
rhetorical and solemn character than count, in the sense of to pass into a pre- 
viously existing number; as, "He was numbered with the dead". On the other 
hand, it is devoid of that force of reckoning, in the sense of moral estimation, 
which belongs to count, as in such a phrase as, "I count it simple folly"; and 
expresses no more than arithmetical computation or addition. I number, denotes 
the same thing as, I tell off, not, I estimate (Smith). 

3>utjm: tame, gentle, domestic. — Tame, nifty mebr milb, gejo^mt. 
afc: wild. — Gentle, eig. „gut geboren", Don 9? a tut jafym. — Do- 
mestic, cig. „ju etnem $>aufe ge&ikig", jaljm, bfb. Don $au8tljicren. 

A tame deer, bird, lion, lame beasts. A gentle horse, lamb, sheep. 
Domestic animals (§au3ttyiere). 
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Tame, altengl. tam, ags tam, nhd. jabm; gentle, lat. gentilis [2Bj. gan, 
jeugen]; domestic, Tat. domcsticus [933j dam, bauen]. 

^a^mctt: to tame, to restrain (frorfcr to refrain), to bridle, to curb. 
— To tame, &a()men, beaciljmcn, biinbtgen, eig. u. fig. — To restrain, 
eig. „jurttcfbinben", ift cin ¥lft beS ^nbibtbuum§ gegen ftcf) felbft: feine ©efttfjle, 
Qegierben u. f. to. beroaltigen. — To bridle, cig. „jaumen", btc ?eiben= 
f dhaf ten SevnanbeS banbigen, etnfd)tanfen; mefyx poetifd). — To curb, 
eig. „friuntnen", %tm. beugen, jiigctn; mefyr pDCttfc^. 

To tame a wild beast. They had not been tamed into submission, 
but baited into savageness and stubbornness (Macaulay). To tame the pride 
or passions of youth. It is prudence as well as virtue to restrain our 
appetites by an habitual forbearance, that they may not gain the ascen- 
dency (Crabb). Bridle the excursions of youth (Dwight). Good Providence! 
that curbs the raging of proud monarchs as well as of mad multitudes 
v Milton). Where pinching want must curb thy warm desires (Prior). 

Restrain, f. einfdjrautcn ; bridle, altengl. bridleu, ags. bridlian, ahd. brittilon; 
curb, altengl. courben, fr. coorber, lat. curvare [©3. kar, trumm fein]. 

^attt (f. ©treit): quarrel, brawl, wrangle, squabble. — Quarrel, cig. 
„ftltnge'\ 3onf unb $aber. — Brawl, cig. „bo3 barmen", ba§ laute ®e= 
Sdnf. — Wrangle, ba§ §tn= unb ^erjanfen. — Squabble, mefyr vulg.: 
®cfcifc. 

To begin a quarrel. To pick a quarrel. The quarrel between my 
friends did not run so high as I find your accounts have made it (Steele). 
His sports were hindered by his brawls (Shak.). Their whole life was 
little else than a perpetual wrangle and altercation. 

Quarrel, f. ©tteit; brawl, f. Miiller, I., 131; wrangle ift nxrtjrfdjeinlitf) einc 
Uitung con wring, brefcn, ringen; squabble, \. Miiller, in., 454. 

• 

StW&Cnt, iiiftertt (f. auf[d?ieDen, fawanfen): to loiter (to delay), to 
linger, to tarry, to lag. — To loiter, cig. „mcmfen", au3 £ragt)eit obcr Urn 
cnfftfylojfenfyeit jaubcrn, trobeln. — To linger, ftd) tangfam unb toibcr 
SSiHen beroegen: au§ $nfyana,licf)feit jbgern, fdumcn. — To tarry, jbgem, 
um gttnftigere ©elegenfjett unb 3eit abjumarten. — To lag, suriitf = 
btciben (to stay behind), wa^rcnb Slnbere borroartS ge^cn. 

The lonely wanderer lingered a long time before he crossed the bridge 
and entered the park. A lingering hope, sickness. We must proceed on 
speedily, and persist constantly, now here staying or loitering (Barrow). 
He tarried day after day, until Lucille herself accompanied her mother, to 
assure him of her recovery (Bulwer). 

I shall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, than leading (Milton). 

Linger, f. Muller, II., 36; loiter, altengl. loitren, fefcint auriicfjugefcn auf ndl. 
leuteren, Dfll. nbd. lobbcrn; tarry, f. bktben; lag. \. Muller, II., 3. 

^Ctdjett: sign, signal, mark, token, symptom, symbol, emblem, device, 
badge. — Sign, eig. „ba3 $aftenbe", Betcrjcn tibcr^aupr. — Signal, fembjn 
mo^rne^mbaTeS, berabrebeteS 3ctd)cn: (signal — Mark, utfpr. „®ren&eid)cn", 
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(Stfennung3 = , 2tterf jeidjen, im guten unb fchlimmeu (Stnne. 3)?<ufe an 
cinem ®egenftanbe. — Token, bfb. (SrinnerungSjeichen. — Symptom, %n= 
jeidjcn, ©nmptom, $ranfi)eit3jeicr/en. — Symbol, bag aujjere, finnbttblidje 
3etcfcen flh: etroaS ®eijtigeS, ©innbitb, ©nmbot. — Emblem, eig. „ba$ in 
(SticaS $nbere3 alS 3^0* ©ngelegte", ©mblem, $erfinnbitbung. — 
Badge, eig. „$Ring", cin angenommeneS Stbjetchen, Sflerfjeicben ; aucb ftg. — 
Device if* foroobl baS 2Wotto in einem SBappenfcfjitbe, al3 aucfc baS ganjc 
SBappen (mit bem 9Rotto); fobann Don fleincn !*Bappenftguten gebraudjt, roetche 
befonberS ben toflcuten aU SBaarenfkmpel bienen, $)eDife. 

The sign of the cross; a sign of peace. A sign of man's intention. 
When mariners meet with certain birds at sea they consider them as a 
sign that land is near at hand (Crabb). Tears are not always a sign of 
repentance (id.). It is but a bad sign of humility to declaim against pride 
(Collier). Motion and respiration are signs of life (Crabb). The beat of 
the drum is the signal for soldiers to repair to their post. It was an 
ancient custom to cull out of the flocks the goodliest of the cattle, and 
put then certain marks upon them whereby they might be distinguished 
from the rest (Potter). Hannibal bore the marks in his visage of hard 
campaigns (Goldsmith). The marks of age, of violence, of honour. To 
John B. S. Morris, Esq., this poem, the scene of which is laid in his 
beautiful demesne of Eokeby, is inscribed, in token of sincere friendship, 
by Walter Scott (Scott). When friends separate they commonly leave some 
token of their tender sentiments in each other's hands (Crabb). A foaming 
at the mouth and an abhorrence of drink are symptoms of canine madness 
(id.;. The causes of disease often lie beyond our sight, but we learn their 
nature by the symjitoms exhibited (Webster). Open murmurs of the people 
are a symptom of disaffection to law or government (id.). This fall of the 
French monarchy was far from being preceded by any exterior symptoms 
of decline (Burke). The lion is the symbol of courage, the lamb of week- 
ness. A sceptre is the emblem of power. A circle is the emblem of 
eternity. The stork is the emblem of true piety (Beaumont). Policemen 
and constables in England have staves as badges of their office. The 
badge of a society. Tax-gatherers are recognized by their official badges 
(Prescott). The people of England look upon hereditary succession as a 
security for their liberty, not as a badge of servitude (Burke). Badge 
of honour. The gown and wig is the badge of gentlemen in the law 
(Crabb). A banner with a strange device. The devices on shields. Little 
devices in sugar. 

Sign, lat. signum; signal, fr. signal, mlat. signale [2Bj. sag, fjeften, roa&r 
nefjmenl; mark, f. bemcrfen; token, altengl. token, ags. tacen, goth. taiks; symptom, 
fr. symptome, gr. avfmzofia; symbol, fr. symbole, lat. symbolum, gr. ov/jtpoXov ; 
emblem, fr. embleme, lat. emblema, gr. fypXripia; badge, f. Mailer, L, 42; device, 
altengl. deyize, Dog fflJeitctc f. Mailer, L, 328. 

^Ctdjncu: to draw, to delineate, to design, to pencil, to sketch. — 
T* draw, eig. „jiehen", ein genaueS %bb tlb jeitftnen; ana) fig. — To delineate, 
eig. „bur{fe ftnien abjetebnen", etnen (genauen) Umrtfj Don @t»a§ ent = 
merfenj audj fig. — To design, jeid)nen Don ftabrifatmujUrn, ©ebdube = 
entroUrfen. — To pencil, mit SBleijiift jeiebnen. — To sketch, ©ftjsen 
$et<bnen unb mad) en, bie (Srunbtinten jeidjnen; ana) ftg. 
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To draw from life, nature. He drew, with a singularly easj and 
vigorous pencil, the character of nine or ten of his intimate associates 
(Macaulay). To delineate a portrait, a character. To delineate customs, 
habits. To design a decoration, a castle. The sources of the Rhine and 
the Rhone were visited and sketched by the traveller. 

Draw, altengl. drawen, ags. dragan, bag SScitcre f. Muller, L, 352; delineate, 
lat. deliDeare, atum [©j. li, gtfitten]; design, lat. designare [SJj. sag, bcftcn]; sketch, 
f. $lan. 

^eigttt *) (|. beroetfcn): to show, to point to, to exhibit, to display. 

— To show, eig. „fd}aufteflen", aUgemetner 'fluSbrucf fur jet gen, meifcn, 
fefyen laffen. — To point to, cig. „anfptfeen", fytnjeigen, fyinbeuten auf. 

— To exhibit, cig. „&crauS§alten", burcb bie Tfyat jetgen, an ben Sag 
legen. — To display, eig. „au3einanber fatten", entfalten, aHer 2Belt nor 
91 u gen legen, etn ft drier a - 3lu£brucf alS to exhibit. 

To show one the way. The courage he had shown in opposing ship- 
money, raised his reputation to a great height (Clarendon). Mrs. Green, 
people suspected, liked to show her fine white teeth. To point the finger 
at anything. The barometer points to rainy weather (Irving). He pointed 
to the door, and Sir William left the apartment (Scott). That, cried he, 
pointing to a very magnificent house which stood at some distance, belongs 
to Mr. Thornhill, a young gentleman who enjoys a large fortune (Goldsmith). 
To exhibit skill, prowess. He has no power of assuming that dignity or 
elegance, which some who have little of either in common life can exhibit 
on the stage (Johnson). The native Indian officers exhibited great surprise 
at the spectacle of one of the Queen's sons toiling "just as if he been 
a common man", to quote their own words. To display heroism. The 
greatness of the Creator is strikingly displayed in the number and mag- 
nitude of the heavenly bodies. 

Show, \. BuSftcttung; point, f. ridjten; exhibit, f. SUiSfltUung; display, alteugl. 
displaien, altfr. despleier, fr. desployer, lat. dis-plicare [2Bg. plak, fatten]. 

*) We '11 soon see (about) that, ba8 wirb fig Mb jeigen. 

ftfttig*): timely, seasonable. — Timely, jeitlt<$, &ur Beit. — Sea- 
sonable, jut redjten 3ett, jeitgemafc. 

Much harm has frequently been prevented by timely consideration. A 
timely repentance. What you call a bold, is not only the kindest, but 
the most seasonable proposal you could have made (Locke). A seasonable 
hint, admonition. Mercy is seasonable in the time of affliction (Bible). 
A seasonable supply of rain (Webster). 

Timely, oon time, alteugl. time, ags. tima, altn. timi ; seasonable, Don season, 
altengl. seyson, altfr. seison, fr. saison, lat. satio, ©aatjeit [2B}. sa, fafyn]. 

*) The present Mayor, ber jeitige ©UTgcnncijier. I am not an early riser, id& 
ftef>e nuty fetjt jeitig auf. 

Timely means in good time; seasonable in right time. Timely aid is that 
which comes before it is too late. Seasonable aid, that which meets the nature 
of the occasion (Smith). 

&t\U\$: f. Sorubergc^eub unb 2Beltlid). 
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■^citHttfl (f. 92ad)i'id)t): newspaper, papers, gazette. — Newspaper tffc bie 
allgemeine SBe$etd)nung flir 3*i*ung, 3cttung§btatt. — Papers, 3*i*ungen, 
bic SBlfittet, bie tdgtid) obcr wedjentlid) erfdjeinen. — Gazette, mirb gebraud)t 
pon 3eitungen, bie fcrauSgegeben werben Pon ©eiten ber SRegierung ober ber 
Seljflrben, ettta „9lmtSbtatt"; aufjerbem in £iteln manner 3eitungen. 

What neivspaper do you take in? I take in several. To insert in a 
newspaper. Neivspaper printing-house. Netcspaper-reyorL Daily, weekly 
papers. Have you read the papers of to-day ? Do the papers of to-day 
contain any news of importance? London Edinburgh, Dublin Gazette. 

News, \. neu; paper, fr. papier, gr. lat. ndnvoof, papyrus; gazette, f. Mailer, 
L, 508 

gelt: tent, pavilion. — Tent, eig. „ba§, »a§ auSgefpannt ift," ba§ ge= 
m5fynlid)e fylt tm ftetblager. — Pavilion, eig. „ein gleid) einem fliegenben 
©tynetterling auSgefpamtfeg 3^*"/ ©ejett, 3eltf)au3, $aufig Pon einer aelt= 
artigen, teidjten, epfyemeren ©efyaufung ber ftUrfren, §eerfttfyrer. 

To pitch a tent; to striko a tent. His followers immediately began 
to out down and overturn the tents, cutting and stabbing the English soldiers 
as they endeavoured to get to arms. Douglas forced his way to the pa- 
vilion of the King himself, and very nearly carried that young prince 
prisoner out of the middle of his great army (Scott). 

Tent, fr. tente, mlat. tenta [ffij. ta, beljnen]; pavilion, altengl. paveloun, fr. 
pavilion, lat. papilio [SBj. pal, flattcrn]. 

3 er bred) lid): brittle, fragile. — Brittle, an ftd) (etd)t jerbredjli^; aud) 
btMltd). — Fragile, bred)bar. 

brittle glass, ice. These stones are very brittle. Man's frame is 
composed of fragile materials. The stalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile 
(Bacon). 

Brittle, altengl. britel, ags. bryttian, altn. briota, breefcn; fragile, f. SJrucfc. 

8*tretfeeit*): to tear, to rend (to lacerate). — To tear, nhd. „aerren", 
bfb. bur$ 3ufatl jerretfeen, fym unb fjerretfccn, jaufen. — To rend, Porjug3= 
meife mtt Slbftcf)! in (j»ei) ©tUcfe jerretfeen. 

To tear cloth. To tear a garment. He tore his shirt into shreds. 
To tear paper. He tore his dress by falling down. The tiger rent his 
prey. The tree was rent by lightning. To rend a letter. Eastern mourners 
rend their garments to express grief. 

Tear, altengl. teren, ags. teran [skr. Sj. dar, fpotten]; rend, altengl. renden, 
ags. rendan. 

*) I would go through fire and tvater to servo him, id) ttilrbe tnicfj fiir iljn 
jerreijjen laffen. He makes believe as if he were up to his ears in business, er Unit, 
aid ob er fid) jcrreifjen mbdjte. He is mad with vexation, er mfldjte ftd) nor Merger 
jerreifjen. To be at war with oneself, innerlicf) mit ft* jerriffen fein. 

^ei'ftorftt* to destroy, to lay in ruins, to demolish, to raze. — To 
destroy, eig. „nieberreijjen", aflgemetner SluSbrucf fur jerfttfren, eig. u. fig. — 
To lay in ruins, in Srummer legen. — To demolish, eig. „fyerabroaljen", 
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®ebaube, SHauern, fteftungSroerfc jetjtbren, bemcliren. — To raze, eig. „frafcen", 
bem Stbboben gtcic^ madjen, fdjletfen. 

To destroy a fortress, a dam, one's health. To desfroy hope, beauty, 
effect, happiness, peace. A fire destroyed that part of the city. Lisbon 
was totally destroyed by an earthquake in the last century. Near half 
of the colony was destroyed by the savages and the rest . . . deserted 
the country (Burke). To demolish a wall, an edifice, fortifications. The 
royal hand razed that unhappy Troy (Dryden). 

Destroy, altengl. destraien, altfr. destruire, fr. detruire, lat. destruere [de 4- 
ffij. strug, precfcn]; lay, f. legen; ruins, f. Xnlmmer; demolish, fr. demolir, lat. 
demoliri [de + SGBj. magh, fd&roeifen] ; raze, fr. raser, lat. radcre, rasum [slii$. rad, 
\d)abtn). 

3*fftfetlCtt:-to dispel, to disperse, to dissipate, to scatter. — To 
dispel, eig. „au3etnanbertreibeu", gdnjltd) jerftreuen unb jettfyeUen, toon 
3>ttnften unb 9?ebcl; fig. in bem ©inne Don uerbannen, rote 3roetfel, 3urd)t, 
(sorgcn. — To disperse, eig. „au§etnanberjkeuen", jerfheuen, jertfyetlen, 
nerjagen, aucfj fig. im reflejioen ©ante: au§einanbergel)en, Don eater ©efetU 
fdjaft. — To dissipate, eig. „att3roerfen", jertr^cilen unb nerf^roinben 
madden, roie ber ©inb ben Webel; btlblid) bte ©ebanfen, ben @eift, bte 9luf= 
merffamfeit ^m. jetftreuen. — To scatter, (unorbenttid)) fyin= unb fyerftteuen: 
umfyerjtreuen, auSjtreuen. 

The sun dispels the clouds and darkness. To dispel vapours, fears, 
cares, doubts, gloom, ignorance. To disperse a mob, the enemy. The Jews 
were dispersed among all nations. The company dispersed at eleven o'clock. 
The lips of the wise disperse knowledge. To dissipate the fog, vapours. 
To dissipate one's mind. The extreme tendency of civilisation is to dissi- 
pate all intellectual energy (Hazlitt). To dissip>ate the heat of a body. 
The clouds gradually dissipated before the rays of the sun. Standing upon 
a rock I saw the spray rising above the cascade lit 4nth a hundred rain- 
bow hues, scattering a thousand gems on the trees around. To scatter 
flowers. To lie scattered about. The Prince having struck the stone 
three times with the mallet, proceeded to scatter corn from the golden 
cornucopia upon the stone, saying: I scatter corn upon the stone as the 
emblem of plenty and abundance of God's best gifts (The Illustrated Lon- 
don News). 

■ 

Dispel, lat. dispellere [dis + 253$. pal, fdjiltteln] : disperse, fr. dispenser, lat. dis- 
perse [dis + 9B$, sparg, ftteuen]; dissipate, lat. dissipare, atum [dis + 2Bj. scap, 
rocrfen]; scatter, altengl. scateren, ags. scateran, baS SBeitere f. Mtiller, II., 343. 

.jjcugttijj*); witness (testimony), evidence, testimonial, certificate, 
attestation. — Witness (testimony), ein allgemeiner SluSbrucf fUr 3eugntfe. 
— Evidence, etg.,$ugenfd)einltcf)fett'', l)roiffenfd)af tltdjeS unb gettd)tttdje§ 
3eugnifj; 2) aud) 3 eu 9™fe = ^ennjetdjen. — Testimonial, baS fdjrtftlid)e 
Beugnifj abet 23etragen, ©tttenseugntfj. — Certificate, bo3 fdjttftlicfy ,3eug= 
ntfc ttber Dualtf tfotton unb ftltyrung. — Attestation, eine fd)tiftli(f)e SBe= 
fdjetntgung, Sltteftat. 

Oral-, documentary-, hearsay-, external-, extrinsic-, internal-, intrinsic-, 
circumstantial-, cumulative-, presumptive-, collateral-, constructive evi- 
dence. To tear witness or to give testimony. In every man's heart and 
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conscience, religion has many -witnesses to its importance and reality (Blair). 
These doctrines are supported by the uniform testimony of the fathers. 
The belief of past facts must depend on the evidence of human testimony, 
or the testimony of historians (Webster). One friend makes a present 
to another in testimony of his regard (Crabb). To bear (to give) evidence 
to . . . A prophesy or rather a summons was the first public evidence of 
his plans. The evidence of our senses. An evidence of truth or false- 
hood. The internal evidences of Christianity. All that our Saviour did 
and said were evidences of his divine character (Crabb). By the disorders 
that ensued we had a clear evidence that there lurked a temper somewhere 
which ought not to be fostered by the laws (Burke). A testimonial of 
good behaviour. Mr. C.'s certificates will prove you that he has obtained 
very brilliant success with his pupils. A certificate of good behaviour 
(Webster). Am attestation of health. 

Witness, altengl. witnesse, ags. ge-vitness; evidence, f. beroeifen; testimonial, 
altfr. testimoniale , oon mlat. testimonialis [Sa- tras, aufred&ter&alten] ; attestation, 
fr. attestation, lat. attestatio. 

*) Testimony is used generally of the ordinary facts of life. Evidence is a 
term of higher dignity, and is applied to that which is moral and intellectual. 
Testimony is strictly the evidence of a witness given under oath. It always im- 
plies, more or less directly, proofs afforded by a living witness, though it is often 
used of unconscious things in the way of analogy; as the testimony of Nature, of 
conscience, and the like (Smith). 

;{icl)cn ; to draw, to drag, to pull (flatter to tug), to haul (to tow), 
to trail. — To draw, fcieljen, ctg. u. fig. — To drag, (StoaS atefyen, baS Don 
9>torur ffyoer foitjubcmegcn if! obex pofititoen SBiberfianb tciflet. — To pull, &ie$en 
o§ne bie 3bee bet Skranbctmuj be§ ^lafceS, 3. S3, etne ©totfe; bann acrtcn. 
— To haul, cin ©(biff aiefyen, ftfjletotoen. — To trail, (nao»&iefyen, (nad)=) 
fdjteppen, fdjleptoen la f fen, ton $kibetn, ftetten u. f. to.; ciud) toon leben= 
ben 2Befen. 

To draw a cart, a coach. To draw the sword. He hastened to draw 
the stranger into a, private room (Scott). To draw the lottery. This horse 
draws well. To draw profit. To draw a lesson from. To draw an in- 
ference, arguments. To draw a line. To draw a curtain. To draw 
a parallel. To draw the teeth of... To draw one into a misfortune. To 
drag stone, timber; to drag a net in fishing. To drag a heavy box without 
wheels. To drag a captive. The horses dragged the cart through mire. 
To pull a bell. To pull one by the hair, arm, coat. To haul a ship. 
They shall not trail me through the streets like a wild beast (Milton). Long 
behind he trails his pompous robe (Pope). 

Draw, f. jei(f)nen; drag, altengl. drazen, ags. dragan, gotb. drugan; pull, f. 
Muller, II., 244; haul, altengl. haulen, altn. hala; trail, f. Mailer, II., 5G6. 

*) We are in a thorough draught here, e8 jieijt liter. He has had the worst 
of it, er Ijat ben Sftirjeren aejogen. The tea must draw, ber Ifjee mufj jieljen. She 
has been let into the secret, jte ifl in boS ©eljeimnifj gejogen roorben. The soldiers 
went to war, bie (Sotbaten finb in ben Srieg gejogen. We shall move (change) our 
lodging at Easter, wit atetyen Oflcrn in eine anbere Sofjnung. Do you bottle the 
beer yourself? jiefcn @ie ba« SBier fel&ft ouf gtafajen? To cxdHvate or raise plants, 
^ffanjeu jUfjen. 

flloepper, «n«lif($e ev«°«">n"*- 2G 
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Stfl*) (f. fcbftdjt): aim, butt, mark, goal, white, scope, object (f. ©egen= 
ftonb). — Aim, 3tclpunf t, eig. u. fig. — Butt, eig. „ber ©tofc", 3ictf cfycibc ; 
<md> fig- 3ielfd>eibe beS 2Bifce8, ©potteS. — Mark, ba3 3iel, ber ftletf, ber 
©egenftanb, monad) man jiett; aud) fig. — Goal, eig. „©ren$pfafyt", bcr 
$f4% womit M ©nbe eincr SRennbafm bejeidjnet wirb, Wlal, ®renjmal; aud) 
fig. ba3 ©nb$icl (the end or final purpose). — White, baS ©(fymarje in ber 
©djeibe: Centrum. — Scope, cig. „ba«, maS man erfpdfjt", Snbjicl (ulti- 
mate design). 

To miss the aim; to get one's aim. To take aim. The aim of his 
life has been to . . . The aim of his voyage. I had no other aim than . . . 
Base Argives blush ye not to stand as made for butts to darts (Chapman). 
The butt of the company. I played a sentence or two at my butt, which I 
thought very smart (Addison). To hit the mark. He is quite beside the 
mark. To miss the mark. France was a fairer mark to> shoot at than 
Ireland (Davies). He is the mark at which every one's looks and thoughts 
are directed (Crabb). Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal with 
rapid wheels (Milton). Each individual seeks a several goal (Pope). To 
reach the goal. The scope of all their pleading against man's authority, 
is to overthrow such laws and constitutions of the church (Hooker). 

Aim, j. flrebeti ; butt, ge&t guriicf auf nhd. bdion, ftofjen, ttopfen; mark, f. 
geidjen; goal, j. Muller, I., 528; scope, aug lat. scopus, gr. oxondg [?Bj. axf n, fp&ljen]. 

*) It is meant for you, bag jielt auf @ie. 

^icntlidj.* pretty, somewhat (etwoS), rather, tolerably. — Pretty, 
eintgermajjen, ni$t tm §o^en ©robe unb somewhat, etmaS, cin menig, 
fyiben negatiben ©inn. — Rather, §inrei^enb unb tolerably, ertragttd), 
Ietblid), fyroen pofttiben ©inn. 

He speaks English pretty well It is a pretty while ago. The apart- 
ments were somewhat gaudily painted and furnished. You are rather late. 
She is rather profuse in her expenditure. Why, that is all very true; 
and your father, I must confess, is rather tyrannical. He lives at some 
distance from the main road in rather a lonely part of the country (Irving). 
England carries on a tolerably great commerce with Germany. A con- 
stitution tolerably firm. This advocate speaks tolerably well. 
* 

Pretty, f. jcti5n; somewhat, some, altengl. som, ags. sum, goth. suma; what, 
altengl. what, ags. hvat, goth. hva ffir hvata; rather, altengl. rather, ags. hrador, 
ba8 SBettere f. Muller, II., 278; tolerably, f. ©ulbfamlrit. 

8tWtttCt(f.2Bofynung): room, chamber, apartment, parlour. — Room, eig. 
„$aum", dimmer, ©tube; bfb. in 3ufammenfefcungen. — Chamber, nhd. 
_ Jtommer", Qemao). — Apartment, irgenb ein 3tmmerraum jum ffiojnen, 
meiflenS baS mobtirte 3tmmer. — Parlour, urfpr. „©pred)jimmer", bejetdjnet 
jefct ba§ ^arterreaimmer neben bem (SmtrittSflur be3 $aufe8. 3m S3ier= 
fyaufe tft parlour ba§ 3^mer, mo ®ofle flfcen, »eld)e nut SWufte tfyr ©Ia§ 
S3ier trinfcn unb Untertyattung ftifyren — jum Unterfdjteb bon tap-room, too 
man nur eittg ftetjenb trtnft. $m parlour fifeen alfo bie eigentlidjen ©tanun= 
gofle (Hoppe). 

Sick-, reception-, state-, school-, billiard-, bed-, smoking-, ante-roo»i. 
Ground-room. To walk across the room. To keep one's room. A two- 
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bedded room. Calel) and his daughter were at work together in their 
usual working-room, which served them for their ordinary living-room as 
well; and a strange place it was (Dickens). Odd, says she, Til make the 
other room my leed-c?iamber, and this my sitting-room (id.). The young 
lady was shown into the drawing-room and introduced to the family. Dining- 
room. A comfortable or snug chamber. Presence-cAamoer (^ubien^tmmer). 
AntQ-chamber. I live in furnished apartments. Miss C. lets furnished 
apartments to single gentlemen. Poorly (well) furnished apartments. 
A suite of apartmeivts. Public houses we did little at, and then it was 
always with the parlour company; the tap-room people have no taste for 
glee-singing (Henry Mayhew). 

Room, f. fltoum; chamber unb apartment, f. SSBofyming; parlour, altengl. par- 
loure, fr. parloir, mlat. parlatorium. 

^tttcnt: to shake, to tremble, to quake, to quiver, to shudder, to 
pant. — To shake, eig. „fd)tttteln", aKgemeiner SluSbrucf fUr beben, 5 it tern. 
To tremble, jtttern nor %\ix$)t, $alte, ©djtna'dje. — To quake, jitternb 
jufammenfaljren, fdjttttern, bfb. nor §roft unb fturdjt. — To quiver, mefyr 
bufyertfd). — To shudder, unfer fdjaubern, erfdjauern, erbeben not (at). 
— To pant, eig. „atl)emlo3 fein", nor fturd)t erbeben unb at^emtoS fetn. 

To shake with cold, fear. And I shook — shook in every limb of 
my giant frame, as if I had been a child that trembles in the dark (Bul- 
wer). He trembles like an aspen-leaf. The timid tremble at the thought 
of danger. The earth shook and trembled. To tremble at one's power. 
She concluded some hazardous enterprize to be in hand, and she trembled 
for her husband (Bobertson). I saw him quake with fear. The night was 
very chill and we all quaked with cold. Henry, said Frances, solemnly, 
quivering with emotion, and with a face pale as death, you little know my 
heart (Cooper). 

1 look upon thy hands, my curdling limbs 
Quivering with the anticipate wrenching (Byron). 
I shudder at the thought of the misery he is likely to suffer at 
present. To shudder with horror. Dame Gourlay perceived that Lucy 
shuddered at her external appearance, which we have already described 
upon her appearance in the death-chamber of blind Alice (Scott). I was 
panting with fear. 

Shake, f. manten; tremble, altengl. tremeblen, fr. trembler, mlat. tremulare 
[SB}, tram, jittern]; quake, altengl. quaken, ags. ovarian, altn. qvika, fid) bewegeu; 
quiver, fceffclben Ur(prungS; shudder, altengl. ahudderen, ogl. nhd. fdjaubern; pant, 
f. Muller, II , 178. 

3pU : f. Stbgabe. 

3ont*) (f.SButy): anger, wrath, ire, choler. — Anger, urfpr. Rummer", 
ba§ allgemeine Sort fur 3° rn unD Merger. — Wrath, ctg. „eme 33er= 
brefyung im £emperament / ', ber ftolje, gematttge &oxn, baS 3"*nen, nte^r 
em 2Bort bc§ §rj§eren <£ttt3. — Ire, 1) == anger, aber metyr poetifdj ; 2) ber 
ptfftlicfc «u3bru<$ beS 3ornS, Sa'foorn. — Choler, eig. „©aaiud)t", bent nhd. 
Roller entjpredjenb, ifl bjb. ber 30m, burd) tranf&aften 3ujtanb beroirft. 

To excite to anger; to foam with anger. To abate one's anger. 
Do not provoke him to anger. His face reddened with anger. Moralists 

26* 

r 
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have defined anger to be a desire of revenge for some injury offered (Steele). 
A revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil (Bible). The wrath 
of the Almighty. The wrath of kings. Thus will persist, resentless in 
his ire (Dryden). 

Anger, altengl. anger, Don altn. angr, jhitmner, goth. aggvus; wrath, altengl. 
wrathe, ags. vraeddo, altn. reidi; ire, lat. ira [SBj. ir, ctrcgt fcin] ; choler, lat. 
cholera, Don gr. Z o^. 

Anger is the term to express the common feeling of men who are ready to 
feel keen displeasure against wrong, real or supposed, whether in the case of others 
or themselves. Wrath is commonly connected with proud, vindictive, or imperious 
nature. The term bardlv seems to harmonize with the idea of anger in inferior 
mortals. The term wrath, unlike anger, is inapplicable to the passions of inferior 
animals. Wrath is violent and continuous anger, accompanied by vindictiveness, 
or, at least, by the desire, of inflicting suffering upon its object. Ire way be 
taken as sometimes a poetical equivalent of anger. But anger is more sour and 
enduring; ire, more explosive, less reasoning, pretending less of cause and ground 
of offence. Choler denotes the constitutional aspect of anger, or the feeling as 
it affects the frame, gestures, and countenance of men. The choleric is quick to 
anger (Smith). 

$ttf ttU (f. 93egebenfyeit) : chance, hap, hazard (f. ©efabr), incident (f. 53e= 
gebenheit), accident (f. ©egebenheit), hit, casualty. — Chance, bcr blinbc 3ufafl, 
Ungefahr, gttnfttg obet ungttnfiig. — Hap, ber ungeffi&re 3ufaU, bf?. 
bidfterifd). — Hit, eig. „ber 8cblag", bcr ©lucfSfaU. — Casualty, cin un= 
DorbergefebeneS Qrreignife, 3ufatligfett; balder aud) £obe3faH, 3"faue 
jur ©cc u. f. to. 

We saw each other by mere chance. I got this book by chance. 
To meet anyone by chance (by accident). This is one of your peerless 
beauties, I suppose, has dropped in by chance (Sheridan) He leaves every 
thing to chance. A general victorious by chance deserves but little 
credit. Whether art it was or heedless hap? (Spenser). Cursed be good 
haps, and cursed be they that build their hopes on haps (Sidney). That 
was a lucky hit. The best scheme is often wasted by casualties which 
no human foresight can prevent. Casualties of the sea. Men are exposed 
to more casualties than women, as battles, sea-voyages, with several dan- 
gerous trades and professions (Addison). 

Chance unb hap, f. begegnen; hit, Don to hit, altengl. hitten, auffudjen, ttcrfen; 
casualty, fr. casualite, lat. casualitas [SBj. kad, fallen]. 

Sttfalltjl*): accidental, casual (incidental), fortuitous, by chance (|. 3"" 
fatt). — Accidental, mibcr (Srmarten eintretenb. — Casual, aufaUtg, in 
bem <5imte Don getegentltdj. — Fortuitous, toon ungefahr gefebebenb, ganj 
unoermuthet; meifienS toom glUdfltdjen $\i\aft. 

An accidental meeting, visit, advantage. A casual remark, en- 
counter. An incidental evil, benefit, conversation. Casual expenses. It 
was from causes seemingly fortuitous . . . that all the mighty effects of the 
Reformation flowed (Robertson). A fwtuitous concourse of atoms. 

Accidental, f. ©egebenfjeit; casual, f. 3"M; fortuitous, lat. fortuttus [SBj. bhar, 
bringen]. 

•) I happened to be there, id) war juffillig ba. 1 came across him in the 
street, id) traf ujn auffiHtg auf ber ©trajje. 
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We speak of a thing as accidental when it falls to us as by chance and not 
in the regular course of things. We speak of a thing as casual, when it falls out 
or happens, as it were, hy mere chance, without being prearranged or premeditated. 
We caU a thing incidental, when it falls, as it were, into some regular course of 
things, but is secondary, and forms no essential part thereof (Crabb). Fortuitous 
is commonly employed when the subject is one of union, aggregation, or combination ; 
a fortuitous union of causes produced such and such an effect, that is, two or 
more independent causes happened to produce an effect in common (Smith). 

3ufittdjt unt > 8flflttd)t$0ri: asjium, retreat, shelter, refuge, recourse, 
resort, sanctuary. — Asylum, eine (bletbenbe) fjretfratte, %\t) I. — Retreat, 
eig. „9ltt(f$ug", 3uffo<f)t3ort, ben man auffudjt atS frtflen Slufentljatt, 9lu§e = 
ort. — Shelter, Dbbad). — Refuge, 1) ein (gelegentltdjer) 3uflud)t§ort bor 
bro^enbet ©efafjr; 2) fig. bie 3"P"^/ bte man ju (SrroaS, 3cm. nimmt. — 
Recourse, etg. „$Btebertauf', borsugSroetfe ber <5d)u&, ben man bet Sjern. 
jucbt; etg. unb fig. — Resort, etg. ^^ttcfjug", 3uflu(^t, barauS: bie ^Bdjfk 
©telle, mo man fein 9Red)t erlangt; ^edjtSjufludjt. — Sanctuary, etg. 
,4?etligtfyum", bet (gefyetltgte) ©djufcort; bfb. btdjtertfd). 

The French emigrants found a refuge in England; but very few 
made it an asylum. Earth has no other asylum for them than its own 
cold bosom (Southey). To seek a retreat He built his son a house of 
pleasure, . . . and spared no cost to make it a delicious retreat (L'Estrange). 
The beast retires to his shelter, and the bird flies to its nest; but helpless 
man can only find refuge from his fellow-creature (Goldsmith). The vessel 
shattered in a storm took shelter in the nearest haven (Crabb). Super- 
stition, now retiring from Rome, may yet find refuge in the mountains of 
Tibet (Cumberland). We might have a strong consolation, who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us (Bible). The Lord also 
will be a refuge for the oppressed (id.). I had recourse to the protection 
of our ambassador. Solyman, whose passion, this difficulty, as well as the 
affected delicacy, which gave rise to it, heightened and inflamed, had re- 
course immediately to the Mufti for his direction (Robertson). These laws, 
whoever made them, bestowed on temples the privilege of sanctuary (Milton). 
Some relics of painting took sanctuary under ground (Dryden). 

Asylum, fr. asile, au3 lat. gr. asylum, aav?.ov (a privativum unb ovXav ptunbern) ; 
retreat, fr. retraite, n. lat. retractum re + SB*, targh, 3teljen]; shelter, f. Muller, II., 
374; refuge, refuge, 0. lat. refugium [re + SBj. bhugb, flicljen]; recourse, fr. recours, 
o. lat. recursus [re + bar, ge^en]; resort, f. Muller, II., 295; sanctuary, lat. 
sanctuarium [SBj. sak, ebren]. 

gttfrte&w: contented, satisfied. — Contented, jufrieben mtt (with) 
bem, vcaB man bat. — Satisfied, juf rtebengeflettt burd) (by) ba§, roaS 
man erlangt. 

A contented mind is a continual feast (a contented mind is a great 
gift). The contented man has always enough. Be contented with what 
you have. He was very much satisfied with his new place. I am satis- 
fied with it. 

Contented unb satisfied, f. ©efrtebigen. 
Sttfric&ettljftt: f- ©efrtebtgung. 

8ttfl*) (f- ©cfolge u. Sftetgung); train, procession, trait, lineament, feature, 
stroke, touch, flourish, move (draught). — Train, 1) ein 3«9 bon ^Perfonen; 
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2) ©efammtfyeit oon jugletd) gejogenen SBagen unb ftafyrjeugen; 3) fig. in 
bent BuSbrucf to be in train, im 3uge, ©ange fern. — Procession, ber (feier= 
Itdf^c) Slufjug, bie (fir$li(f)e) ^roceffton. — Trait, (Eljarafterjug. — 
Lineament, gerobfmlid) im 'K, bie 31*9 &om Oefldht unb Sleufceren unb 
ubertragen auf ben (S^arafter. — Feature, eig. „bie fcrt, rote ©troaS gemadjt 
roirb", ber 3ug im ©eftty, geroofynltd) im *pt: ©efidjtSjfige. — Stroke, nhd. 
„<2treidr", 1) bet <2tridj mil bet fteber, bem ^infet (a dash in writing or 
printing); 2) fig. (StroaS, rooran ftd) eine {fjarafteriflif^e eigent^iimlidjfeit funbgiebt. 
— Touch, eig. „©erih)rung"„ 1) ber 3ug, bie ern^elne £tnie, bie man malenb, 
jeidmeno jie^t; 2) 3«9 a SWiene; 3) = lineament aber meljr bid)teri|cf). — 
Flourish, eig. „bie SBttittye", ber ocrjdjlungeue 92 am en 3 jug, bie $arafe. — 
Move (draught), ber 3 U 9 DC - m ©ret(= unb Sdjadjfpiel. Move ifi bie S3e= 
roegung toon einer Steflung jur onbern $. ©. The queen has any move she 
likes, the king has one move. Draught ift meljr ber 3 U 9 lJi abjfraftem 
Sinne, j. 93. It is your turn to have a draught (it is your turn now). 
2Ran merfe: march, ber 3ug, bie ©eroegung be3 §eere§ oon etnem Crte ju 
bem anberen, j. 53. the march of the army passed the valleys; expedition, 
3ug al^ Unternetymung in friegeriffyr, merfantiler §infid)t u. bgl. j. S3, an ex- 
pedition by sea; the expedition of Franklin to the North pole; passage, ber 
3ug al§ 2Beg in§ Sluge gefafct, roie ber 3 U 9 bon fdjaarenroeife jte^enben 
3?bgeln, ber 3 U 9 dtt £urd>*,ug, Uebergang, 3. 53. Hanibal's passage of the 
Alps; flight, ber 3ug ber $bgel in SBetreff ber Unorbnung ir)rc^ Buges beim 
SSeginn be§ 2Binter§ unb SommerS; herd, ber 3ug, bib. Don (stbrcb.cn, 
Sdjroanen, flraniaVn; draughts, etn 3ug mtt bem SRefce, ftifcfoug-, f. bie 
9teben§arten. 

As the funeral train approached the grave, the parson issued from 
the church porch, arrayed in the surplice with prayer-book in hand, and 
attended by the clerk (Irving). At funerals there is frequently a long train 
of coaches belonging to the friends of the deceased which close the pro- 
cession (Crabb). I came in the morning train. If things were once in this 
train . . ., our duty would take root in our nature (Swift). Onward came the 
cavalcade, illuminated by two hundred thick waxen torches, in the hands of 
as many horsemen, which cast a light like that of broad day all around the 
procession, but especially on the principal group (Scott). A trait of 
character. This was the best trait in his life. Man he seems in all his 
lineaments (Milton). Lineaments of a character (Swift). Full fat strokes. 
The boldest strokes of poetry. A master stroke (touch). A stroke of 
policy. A stroke of time. By this single stroke Homer makes an 
essential difference between the Iliad and Odyssey. Never give the last 
touch with your pencil till you have well examined your design (Dryden). 
A touch of raillery; a satiric touch. One touch of nature makes all the 
the world kin (Shak.). 

Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 
To have the touches dearest prized (id.). 
To write one's name with a flourish. The flourishes of the Bible curiously 
printed (Boyle). To draw for the move (um ben 3ug lofen). 

Train, f. ©efolge; procession, fr. procession, Don lat. processio [pro + SBj. bar, 
gefan]; trait, ft*, trait, toon lat. tractus targh, jie^en]; touch, f. benifjren; 
lineament, lat. lineamentum [2Bj. li, gotten); feature, altfr. faiture, lat. factura 
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[2Bj. fa, mac&Mi]; stroke, altengl. strok ; touch, f. bcrih?rcn; flourish, f. btityen; 
move, f. Sktoegung. 

*) You staud in a draught, <5tc flc^cn im 3 u 9e^im 3 u gu>mb. One must 
obey the impulse of nature, man mug bcm 3"9C bc8 #er&en§ fotgcn. At one draught, 
auf cincn 3ug (trtnlcn). To give a pull, a tug, cincn 3 u fl tf) un = einmal jiefjen. To 
breathe one's last, in ben tcfctcn 3%" Iicgcn. To the last breath, 6i8 jum Icfcten 
at&cmjugc. At a stretch, in cincm 3ugc — nrit «n«n 9JJaI, obcr in the same breath, 
at a stroke, a one dash, at one jump, like a shot. In short strokes, in turjcn 
3iigen (en pen de mots). The thing proceeds well, bic @adje ift gut im Rnqt. To 
be in the right line, im befien (fo rcc^t im) 3uge fcin. To take a whiff of a cigar, 
cincn 3ug auS bet (Sigattc t^un. 

Sttgefcett: f. Slnetfcnnen, 93eiftimmcn, ©rlaubcn. 
^uact^an: [. ©eraogen. 
^Ulaifctt: f. ©ttauben. 
qnitkU f. ©nbltd). 

|jtt?Ufl£id)ttt*)t to withdraw, to retreat, to retire, to retract. — 
To withdraw, bet gemitynlidje StuSbtutf fur jurlicf jic^en unb fid) jutucf= 
jicfyen; cig. unb fig.; bfb. Don cincm einjetnen Snbtbibuum. — To retreat, ftd) 
tua*TOattg$icb,cn, hie ©tellung betlaffcn, bfb. aud) in milttdttfdjet §in= 
ftdjt. — To retire, fid) ganjlidj autttdfjicfyen, uom ©djauplafce uctfdmnnben, 
cig. unb fig. — To retract, jutUcfjie^en (fig.), in bem <£inne Don @t»a3 
juturfne^tnen. 

Napoleon was obliged to withdraw his forces from Germany. Should 
I withdraw my hand from him? I withdrew from his society. I have 
withdrawn my capital from the English Bank. In persecution of this — 
he drops all gainful pursuits — withdraws himself from the busy part of 
the world — pulls down — builds up again (Sterne). I was now once 
more at liberty, and immediately withdrawing from the highway into 
the fields, I travelled on (Fielding). Both the Russians and French retired 
from the battle. He retired from business. He will retire into private 
life. As her father had some years retired to the country, Harley had 
frequent opportunities of seeing her (Mackenzie). The beast retires to its 
shelter, and the bird flies to its nest (Goldsmith). Without any intimation 
of his intentions, king James the Second suddenly retired from his kingdom. 
The 3 d Corps of our army was destined to bar the path of a retreating 
foe of sixfold its own number. To retract one's promise. To retract an 
accusation, assertion. I would as freely have retracted the charge of ido- 
latry, as I ever made it (Stillingfleet). 

Withdraw, f. jiefyen; retreat, f. .AufferfitSott ; retire, fr. retirer, f. Miiller 1I.,297; 
retract, fr. retracter, lat. retractare [re + SB}, targh, jicljcn]. 

*) Withdraw is in English exactly what retire is in French; but as is common 
in such cases, withdraw is the more familiar and less dignified. An army retires 
from the occupation of a country. An individual withdraws on finding the com- 
pany uncongenial to him. Retire is closely similar to retreat but more strongly 
denotes the purpose of absenting oneself. A party of soldiers unable to hold one 
post in fighting, may retreat to another. A combatant convinced that he has no 
chance of success, may retire altogether from the contest (Smith). 

^Uiammcnfunjt : interview, conference, meeting (f. SJctfommlung). — 
Interview, Bufammcnfunft, SBefptedjung, bfb. Don jroet tytfoncn obct fax* 
teien. — Conference, Bufammcnfunft jut Sctatyfajiagung, unfet ftonfctcn$. 
— Meeting, cine sufaHigc obct octabtcbctc Bufammcnfunft. 

They had an interview together. Yesterday an interview took places 
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between the commanders of the French and German armies. The Hampton 
Court Conference. A happy meeting of friends. A meeting of the em- 
perors of Germany and Austria took place at N. 

Interview, fr. entrevue, f. fcfjen; conference, fr. conference, Don mlat. con- 
ferentia [S). sakam, nut + bbar, tragert]; meeting, f. S3erfammlung. 

*) An interview is, at its name denotes a mutually- recognized meeting be- 
tween two or more persons, usually preconcerted and for a purpose already known. 
It involves a common matter of importance to both parties, which demands formal 
adjustment. Conference has more of form, being a colloquy on urgent or public 
and national affairs, where some line of action has to be taken or some expression 
of opinion published authoritatively (Smith). 

3ttfd)tet&ett*): t0 ascribe, to attribute (6[b. tm fdjledjten ©tunc: to 
impute), to charge upon. — To ascribe, etg. ,,ba$ufd)retben'', aufdjretben, 
betlegen (fubjeftio). — To attribute, etg. „bajutfyetlen", anredjnen, ju = 
fdjretben, ©tfyulb geben (objeftib). To ascribe unb to attribute rocrben 
aucb, promiscue gebraucf)t. — To charge upon, jut 2aj* tegen. 

That I ascribe to his ignorance. What cause do you ascribe his 
absence to? He was, in fact, regarded as the personification of all the vices 
and weaknesses which the public, with or without reason, ascribed to the 
English adventurers in Asia (Macaulay). But Clive was far too wise a man 
not to be seeing that the recent abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause 
which could not fail to produce similar abuses, as soon as the pressure of 
his strong hand was withdrawn (id.). To ascribe glory to God. Whatever 
is celebrated either in history or fable, this zealous patriot (Eudbeck) as- 
cribes to his country (Gibbon). The failure in the crops is attributed to 
want of rain. I attribute the loss of the ship to the violence of the storm. 
I attribute his behaviour to his ignorance. I should have attributed so 
rapid a change to poison, had I not been aware that he had no opportunity 
of receiving it unperceived (Byron). I attribute to this prerogative the 
liberty they take upon other occasions (Montague). I could but impute it 
to yourself. The discontent of this nation is to be imputed to its fickleness. 
Whenever a great undertaking fails, the blame is always imputed to those 
who advised it. The general charged his inactivity upon the Piedmontese 
and Neapolitans, whom, he said, nothing could induce to act (Southey). 
They (the indecencies) ought to be charged in part upon the manners of the 
age (Robertson). 

Ascribe, bit. adscribere [ad + SBj. skrabh, rifeenj; attribute, f. ©genfc&aft; im- 
pute, f. reduicn: charge, f. abbanten. 

*) Mixed causation, or human production, is expressed by ascribe, as I ascribe 
such a book to such an author; moral causatiou, or human motive, by impute, as I 
impute such conduct to his cruelty, or his ignorance, as the case may be ; physical 
and moral, by attribute. Ascribe is also used in the simple sense of refer, without 
any idea of causation, but property (Smith). 

^UDorfommen (f. tytnbern): to anticipate, to forestall. — To anticipate, 

ctg. „borau§nefymen", %tm. 2Bitafu*)en, SBefefyten, (EuitDftrfen, <5d)rotertgfetten 
jubotfommett. — To forestall, ctg. „2Baarert faufen, beuor fie tm 33erfauf3= 
laben auSgejteflt finb", fdjneUer fyanbetn al§ etn Slnberer mtt etnem $auf, in 
etnet Unternetymung: borgretfen. 
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By doing that, you anticipated my wish. I meant to pay him a 
visit, but he has anticipated me. To anticipate one's purpose. I am 
far from pretending to instruct the profession or anticipating their directions 
to such as are under their government (Arbuthnot). 

But evermore those damzels did forestall 

Their furious encounter (Spenser). 

Anticipate, lat. anticipare [ante + ffij. kap, greifen]; forestall, f. Mtlller, II., 461. 
3tteifceutig: f. fcoppelfinnig. 

SWtig*) (f. ©ebtet): branch, bough. — Branch, ber aom Bfte au§= 
gefyenbe 3»eig; aud) fig. B^etg etneS ®ejd)led)te§, etner SSMffenfdjaft. — Bough, 
urfor. „93tegung", ber bom ©tamme auSgetyenbe 3toetg, Sft 

On the tree there were many birds, hopping from branch to branch. 
Branches of knowledge. The English or the Irish branch of a family. 
His father, a younger branch of the ancient stock (Carew). Femenine 
branches of learning are taught in female schools. In winter the boughs 
of those trees are quite naked. 

Branch, altengl. brancbe, fir. branche, mlat. branca; bough, altengl. bough, 
ags. bog, ju bent 3eitworte beogen, biegcn. 

*) He will never feather his nest, cr »irb me ouf einett grilnen 3roeig tommen. 

^ttJtltflCUt to force, to compel, to constrain, to enforce, to coerce. — 
To force, cine ^Serfon ober ©adje burdj (fiJrpertidje) @e»att &u etroaS nfltljigen, 
jming en. — To compel, eig. ,,jufammeMretben", burd) bljbfifcfye ober mora= 
ratine ©eraatt ju ©troaS treiben. — To constrain, eig. ^ufammenatefcn", 
Sent, burd) bttngenbe (aujjere) Umftthtbe ober jmingenbe ©riinbe nfltfyigen, 
burc$ 3toangSmtttel an^alten. — To constrain tfi fdjtoddjer in feinet ^ebeutung 
at§ to compel. — To enforce, eig. „&raft geben", @troa§ er 3m in gen, 
burdjfefeen, bejetdjnet etnen Sift ber $errfd)aft unb Uebetmad)t. — To coerce, 
„5Ufammen§alten", gejefettd) ober burd) 9tutorttat 3em. ju (SttoaS jmingen. 

I shall find means to force him to it. His denial forced me to do it. 
The enemies were beaten and forced to retreat. The king was forced to 
abdicate his throne. Masters force their slaves to labour. You shall never 
compel me to do it. As we did not know the way, we were compelled 
to follow him. Compelled by hunger, by adverse circumstances, by parental 
affection. Wolsey, greatly dissatisfied with this imperfect obedience, com- 
pelled the people. Want compels men to do many things which are in- 
consistent with their station and painful to their feelings. As the clerk 
had been negligent, he was compelled to resign his situation. We cannot 
avoid observing the homage which the world is constrained to pay to 
virtue (Blair). Who constrains me to the temple of Dagon (Milton)? To 
enforce a conviction; to enforce obedience; to enforce a passage. In 
England the maintenance of the poor is enforced by law. To coerce com- 
pliance with the conditions of another. To coerce obedience. To be coerced 
by punishment, threats. 

Force, f. firaft; compel, lat. compellerc [®a- sakam, tnit + pal, fdjiittetnl ; con- 
strain, f. emfcfyrSnfen; enforce, f. Sroft; coerce, lat. coercere [SBj. ark, feftraacpen]. 
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Hboroticn: j. SBeauftragen. 

aawiaft: f. @nbe. 

%M: nobility, nobleness. — Nobility, Slbeljtanb. — Nobleness, BW 

im fig. ©inne: (£r|aben^eit ber <2eele, ber (Skfinnung. 

The English, German, French, Russian nobility. Nobleness of mind. 
His purposes are full of honesty, nobleness and integrity. 

Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 

Build in her loneliest (Milton). 

Nobility, o. lat. nobilitas [©j. gan, erf amen]. 

3u ©ruppe ttetyltttdj: alike, adject, u. adv., ganj aljnlid) unb gleid), 
toirb al§ adject, nur prabtfotioifd) gebraud)t. — The two are much alike. 
Not two of them are alike. They are all treated alike. The darkness 
and the light are both alike to thee (Bible). We are all alike concerned 
in religion. 

Verger: |. ©erbruts. 

Hffc: ape, monkey. — Ape, attgemeiner fcuSbrucf fiir Slffe; fig. non^cr- 
fonen. — Monkey, eine befonbere 9lffen=©pecte3. 

Dog-ape. Ape's face. There was the monotonous howling of the how- 
ling- mon keys; the snorting grumblings of the striped nocturnal monkey. 
Monkeys are found on the rocks of Gibraltar. To play the monkey. 

Ape, f. no^men; monkey, f. MfilleT, II., 114. 

ftttmaQlid): gradually, by degrees (by slow degrees, by inches, by 
little and little), step by step, by and by, softly. — Gradually, fiufenweije, 
nad) unb nad), bejte&t fid) nutt aUein auf ba§ langfame, fonbern aua? ouf 
ba§ abgemeffene unb uorftdjtige ^3or»drt§fd)retlen ju eiucm %\tlt. — By de- 
grees, fiarfer in fciner SBebeutuna, al§ gradually: allgemad), immer nut 
roenig auf c in mat, Der ©egenfafc cursorily or suddenly. — Step by step, 
Sdjrttt nor ©d)ritt, mirb gefagt in SRutfftdjt auf ben ©inbrud, meldjen 
§anblung auf ben ©eobadjter madjt. — By and by, aflmafylid) in bem ©inne 
Don n ad) ft en 3, nadfter batb. — Softly, in fanften 3lbjrufungen, 5. S3, toon alt= 
mdfyltd) fid) erfjebenben ©egenfianben. 

I regret to say that our old customs are daily growing fainter and 
fainter, being gradually effaced by time, and more and more obliterated bv 
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modern fashion. By degrees Lord Kainsforth liked me so well as to suggest 
to me a seat in the House of Commons (Bulwer). He relaxed his speed 
by gradual degrees (Dickens). To advance in improvement step by step. 
I shall attain my end, but only step by step. On we go, all night, and 
by and by the day begins to break (Dickens). I suppose that Boz will 
be writing a book by and by, and putting all our names in it (id). 

Gradually, fr. graduel, flu lat. gradus [SB3. gardh, auSgreifen]; degree, fr. 
degre, ». lat. degredi (degressus); step, altengl. steppe, ogl. nhd. ©tapfcn; soft, 
altengl. softe, ags. sdfte, nhd. fanft. 

Hlfo: f. SDafcr. 

filter*) t age, oldness, seniority, old age. — Age, £eben§alter. — 
Oldness, 1) baS fyofye Sitter etneS lebenben SBefenS; 2) ba§ f)of)e filter, bie 
lange SDauer etner ©acf)e. — Seniority, (ba3 fj/fym) %m 1 * alter, bie (^bfjete) 
Slnciennetdt. — Old age, ba3 ^ere &ben3alter, ®rei|enatter. 

He is of an age to know better (De Sainte-Claire). What is your son's 
age? (What is the age of your son). He is of a suitable age to learn 
French. The children are of different ages. She carries her old age well. 
Tender age. The age of the moon. The green or young age. The oldness 
of a man, of an elephant. The oldness of a tree, of a building, of a garment. 
The oldness of wine, fruits. The seniority of a pastor, of a counsellor. 
She lived to a good old age. 

Age, f. alt; oldness, f. alt; seniority, ju lat. senior [©3. san, roUrbigen]. 

*) Age does not always bring wisdom (the old ones too are sometimes 
foolish), alter fctyifet nor Eforfctt m$t 

Witt) lift (f. Stnftcfy, 3lu3fef>en, StuSftdV, 33lia\ ©djaufptel) : sight, aspect, 
spectacle. — Sight, nhd. „©iriM", ber Slnbtid Don ^erfonen unb ©adjen, ba$ 
SluSfefjen, roieeS ftdj bem einjelnen 33eha$tenben geftattet. (2Ba3 fttr ben ©inen 
a pleasing sight tft, fann bem Slnberen a shocking sight fetn.) — Aspect, 
etg. „ba§ $(ngebltcite", ber Slnbttcf, objeftirj, bie aujjere s8efd)affenfyett an fut, 
»etd)e ftd) jebem &uge gletdjarttg offenbart. SBei sight mtrb jugleid) refleFtirt, 
tnal bet aspect ntd)t ber rJaU fetn braudjt. — Spectacle, gteid)fam ©djau* 
fptel, ba§ tmr au<f) fur Hnblttf gebraudjen: ba§, wa§ man mit befonberem 
^ntereffe anblitft, uon ^erfonen unb ©adjen. 

To enjoy the sight of a person. Their arms afford a pleasing sight 
(Dryden). To stand the sight of pain, of terror. A piteous tight. A drunk- 
ard is a shocking spectacle (Flugel). From the sea-side Newcastle presents 
an imposing aspect. This town affords a good aspect towards the hill from 
whence we descended. This house has a southern aspect (biefeS £)au§ tiegt 
nad) ©Uben). The splendid harvest weather with which we have lately been 
blessed rather increases than diminishes the dismal aspect of the metropolis 
(The Illustrated London News). 

Sight, altengl. Bighte, ags. ge-siht; aspect, fr. aspect, lat. aspectus (2Bg. spak, 
fpofjen]; spectacle, fr. spectacle, t>. lat. spectaculum spak, fpatyn]. 

Httfityreit: f. Sityren. 
Hltftt&rett: f. ©etrttgen unb £fiuf<f)en. 
«ttfiCft*t: |. ©efuty. 
ftttgretuettft: f. Slntiegenb. 
^Cttf ttnttigett : f. 93efanntma(f)en. 
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flttttgen: f, ermuntetn. 

BnfdjTagttt: f, ©cfjfi&en. 

$tofcf)Ctt*) (f. anjtarren, to gaze, to stare, to gape; bemerfen, beob= 
adjten, to notice, to remark, to observe, to perceive; betradjten, to consider, 
to contemplate, to meditate; fefyen, to see, to look, to behold, to view, to 
eye): to look at^ to look on (as). — To look at, ftem. ober <£tma3 anfefcn, 
(2tffu[atii?). — To look on, upon (as) bejet^net in befttmmter SBeife auffaffen, 
olme 23em>ed)felung beS Objects: at3 (£troa3 anjeljen, betracfjten al§, fatten f ttr. 

To look at one with steadiness. To look at one with an evil eye. 
To look full at one's face. He looked at me with gratitude, with aston- 
ishment. I look upon him as a man worthy of your esteem. I look 
upon it as a great honour. We look upon it as a great blot on his character. 

Look, altengl. lokeD, ags. ldcian, roaljrfdjeintidj jut 2Bur$tf lak, teucfiteu. 

*) What do you take me for, roof fir fetjen <5te midj an? One can see by his 
face that — , man ftcljt e3 tpm an, Dap — . I know him by sight, id) tcnnc iljn oon 
5Snfe§en. He does not appear to be in want, man ftefyt Uim teine 9?ot$ an. I can- 
not stand it any longer, lanjjer fann idj e£ nic&t mit anfefyen. You mistake me for 
another, ©ic fefyen mtcfi ffir emen Slnberen an. You must let it pass (suffer it) un- 
noticed for some time, Sie miiffcn c8 nodj eine 3ctt mit aufefon. I shall reckon it 
a favour, id) roerbe c§ fiir ©cfdUigfeit anfeljen. He anticipates all her wishes, ct 
tfcut, roaS et i*?r an ben Sugen anfeben (abfefrn) tann. It is not worth looking at, eS 
ift ntcbt oe§ SnfefcnS roertf?. I looked up to him, ia? k faf> i&n a!3 ein 2Ruftet an. 

%n\ity: f. «u«Mt. 

ttttfidjt (f. ^nftdjt = SWemung): view, prospect (SmSftcfy). — View, etg. „baS 
9lngebtt(fte", Slnfidjt/ mte fidt) etn©egenftonb: ®ebaube, (Semtitbe, Sanbjdjaft bem 
Sfoge barbtetet, bann bte 2lnftd)t==3eitf)nun9, „£anbfd)aft". — Prospect, etg. 
„ba§ bon born Srfdjaute", Hnftdjt au§ ber ^erne aU ©egenfianb bet fpectelten 
SBetradjtung. 

The view of a building. A fine view of Lake George (Webster). The 
outline of a face represented from a side view is called the profile. 
I possess several views of Switzerland. The taking of views is the last 
exercise of the learner in drawing. I enjoy this prospect (bright light 
glancing about the cupola of the Duomo at Florence) at a distance (Beck- 
ford). On the opposite bank below the bridge that unites Coblenz with the 
Petersberg you have a superbe prospect of Ehrenbreitstein. 

View, f. a6ftdjt; prospect, lat. prospectus [!©}. spak, fpafjen]. 
flrttucuoctt: f. 93ebtenen. 

flttjtcljett*) (f. anfityren = ctttren): a) butd) &kt}en in Seroegung fefcen: 
to draw, to drag, to pull, f. unter ®ruppe: 3'C^en. 

b) burcf) 3iefyen anfpannen : to draw tight, to string, to rein up. — To 
draw tight, ftraf ffpannen, g. ©. a cord. — To string, bte ©atten fpan= 
nenb anjtefyen. — To rein up, bte S&$tl ansieljen. 

c) Don ber ftletbung: to put on, to dress, to slip on (to huddle on). — 
To put on, tiberfyaupt em JfteibungSfmd anlegen, an&iefyen. ©egenjafc: to 
pull off, to take off. — To dress, etg. „gerabe madjen", 1) $em. anfteiben, 
©egenfafe: to undress; 2) f ict) anjte^en, iotlette madden. ®egenfafc: to un- 
dress one's self. — To slip on, §urttg in bte tftetber fdflftpfen, btefelben 
ummerfen. 

To put on clothes, shoes, stockings. Will you put on these boots? To 
well, badly dressed. To dress in black. 
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Draw, f. aieljen; tight, f. cng; string, f. Xon; rein, n. lat. retinere [re + Sj. 
tan, |i«^en]; put, f. Iegeu; dress, \. Stajug; slip, altengl. slippen, »ql. nhd. fdjleifcn, 

*) Loadstone attracts iron, ber SDtagnct jteljt baS (Sifen an. The nail draws 
or takes, bet 9fogcl atcfct an. To take something to one's self, fi# (Stroag anjie^cn 
(auf pa) bcjicfcn). 

$ft: f. 3n*ig. 
UttfWitfctt: f. Wtn. 
flufljebett: f- ©rbeben. 

«ttfru^r: f. «ufjmnb. 

^luffte^eit: f. ©tbeben. 
9ttdHe|ttftt: f. Eebnen. 
%nmWtn: f. ©rmablen. 

©attfr (f. SBanb eineS 93ud)e8, ©anbe): band, tie (f. ©anbe), ribbon, 
tape, string, fillet, roller, collar, necklace, bracelet, armlet. — Band, uber= 
haupt Saitb &um 3ufammenbtnben; aud) ftg. — Ribbon, urfpr. „$alS&anb", 
bfb. ein fetbene§93anb.— Tape, ein leinene§ SBanb. — String, ntjb. „©trang", 
ba§ 53anb an einer SWttfce, eincm §errenfyut u. f. ro. — Fillet, eig. „8rabd)en", 
$opf=, §aax* t ©ttrnbanb. — Roller, nhb. „fflot(e", SBicfetbanb. — Collar, 
$al3banb flit &unbe; aud) #atebanb bon ^crlen, ©oratten u. f. ro. — 
Necklace, §al§fd)nur jum ©djmutf. — Bracelet, Slrmbanb gum ©djmutf. 

— Armlet, Slrmbtnbe, bfb. jum ©d)ufce. 

Bound with leaden bands. Where is Jane? She was in this room 
just now, tying the ribbons (strings) of her bonnet. Curtains tied with tape. 
String-hemd (tfragenbanb). HaWfrw$r. A belt her waist, a fillet binds her 
hair (Pope). A dog's collar. She has bracelets of gold upon her arm. 

©C&ett: f. 3ittern. 
©efrodjtcn: f. ©elaben. 
$caJiirflDUU)dKu: f. ©ratuliren. 
£tefjcttoe: f, @e|d)icft unb ©dnteH. 

3u ®ruppe $ttfa((: cheer, urfpr. „©eftd)t w , bann freunbliay Sluf= 
nahme; barau§ entroitfelte ftd) bie 33ebeutung: bcr laute ftreuben= unb 53et = 
fatt^ruf. — To receive a speaker with cheers. 

Cheer, altengl. chere, bag ©citerc f. Miiller, I., 215. 

©flC^rett: f. &bren. 
©cWmn^ett: f. Seflecfen. 

3u ©ruppe $eift)iel: parallel, ein bottfomnten gleidjeS SBeifptel, }>a= 
raUcIe. — A change to which the history of the old world furnishes 
no parallel (Macaulay). There is perhaps no parallel in history, ancient 
or modern, to the authority ... (id.) 

Parallel, fr. parallele, gr. 7taQdk?.Tjlo<;. 

Hcrtcfjt: account (f. ©rjabfong), report (j. ®erud)t), statement, bulletin. 

— Account, cig. , ; 2fofeatytung", ein jufammenbdngenber (genauer) 23ett d)t 
eineS etnjetnen (freigniffeS/SBorfafleS; aud) bie SKittbcilung mebrerer p 
fammengejjoriger $orfalIe in i^rer ©ejammtbat, ©adjberbatt. — Report, eig. 
„ba§, roa§ jururfgebradjt roirb", 1) bie amtlidje S3erid)terfiattung, 2) furjer 
53eria)t einer tfffenttiajen ^erjammlung, einer 8Jebe u. bgl — Statement, eig. 
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„'3u)fanb einer £ad>e", ctn fd)tiftlid)er ober mttnbttcrjer 33ertc^t , Rapport 
iibcr ben <Stanb etner 6ad)e; gcmbfynlid) jur 23erbffentltd)ung beftimmt. — 
Bulletin, eig. „ehr beftegelteS 33ldttc^en" r furjer off ijteUev 93ertd)t U6et ftafta 
»on allgemetnem SBotfStntereffe ($ranf§ett§=, 2lrmeeberitf)t). 

You must render an account of the work done (De Sainte-Claire). He 
gave a true account of the affair (id.) According to all accounts. The 
accounts from Constantinople. Vague accounts. A final report. To bring 
in a report. The reports of committees to a legislative body. A verbatim 
or short-hand report (Webster). To hand in a statement. According to the 
statements of some of his biographers, he (Chaucer) went^ to Paris, and 
studied in some of the scientific schools of that city. A statement of 
prices, of the market. 

Account, altengl. accompt, altfr. accompt, o. lat. ad-computare [$$3. pu. ind 
Weine bringen]; report, fr. rapport, u. lat. reportaro [SBj. par, macpenk statement, 
0. lat. stare statum [2B$. sta, fict)cn]; bulletin, fr. bulletin, ju mlat. bulla, (gieget. 

©eftitttmctt: f. 93ef<f)Uefeen. 

3u ©ruppe iBcjudjcu: to attend, eig. „f)infpannen", befuajen in bem 
(sinne con wo&in gefyen, beiroofynen. 

The father, who attended the court to give evidence, proved that the 
boy was not attending school (De Sainte-Claire). I attended all the classes 
at the Academy. Their Royal Highnesses attended divine service on Sunday 
at Sandringham Church (The Illustrated London News). The Duchess of 
Teck has expressed her intention to attend the evening concert of the 
London Sunday School Choir (id.). 

Attend, f. bebanbeln. 

$etf)cttent: f. ©e^aupten. 

CcttJCinctt: f. SSeftagen. 

IBllttig: bloody, sanguinary (bifyerifa): gory). — Bloody, btutig, eig. 
u. fig. — Sanguinary, SBlutoergiefeen bemtrfenb, mikberifcf); btutgtertg, toon 
$erfonen. 

A bloody coat. Bloody deeds. A bloody battle. A sanguinary war, 
contest. A sanguinary disposition; a sanguinary tyrant. 

Bloody, 0. blood, altengl. blode, ags. bl&de, goth. blop; sanguinary, o. lat. 
sanguinarius sag, flie&en]. 

$9&ftt t ground, soil (bid)terifd): glebe), bottom, loft, floor. — 
Ground, utfp. „grobet ©anb", Oberflaaje ber ©rbe al§ ©runblage beffen, 
wa3 barauf beftnblirf) ift, bcr ©runb untcr ben ftufeen; aud) fig. ©runbs 
lage, ©runb. — Soil, eig. „$ujjfo^en", 1) bet 53oben in ffiUcffidjt auf bte 
23efa)affenb,ett fttr bte ^Jrobuctton, ©rbretd), (?lcfer)«£anb; 2) bet ^ehnifcrje, 
fyeimatltdje (native) 53oben. — Bottom, bte unterjte gld^e Don @tn?a§. — 
Loft, ber oberfte 9?aum unter etnem 35ad)e, ©obenraum. — Floor, nhd. 
„t^tur", ber £l)et( eineS 9laume§, auf bem nnt fte^en", ftufjboben. 2ttan 
merfe: ©runb unb SBoben = ©igentfyum : property, territory, grounds. On 
my grounds, territory, auf etgnem ®runb unb 93oben. 

To fall to the ground; to get over the ground; to go over the ground. 
To level with the ground. To stand on the ground of law, of experience. 
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The untilled ground brought forth corn. He threw him fiat on the 
ground. All is laid even with the ground. A barren, fruitful soil. A 
level soil. To till the soil. Fertile of corn, the glebe, of oil and wine 
(Milton). The bottom of a tub, vat, ship, well (SBrunnen). R&y-loft. The 
floor of a house, a room, a bridge. 

Ground, ags. grund, goth. grundas, cine§ ©tarnmcS mit grind, jerreiben;; soil, 
altengl. soile, fr. seuil, o. mlat. solium, $u lat. solea, solum (2B3. sav, ftfeen]; ba* 
nebett fr. sol; bottom, ags. botm; loft, o. altn. lopt ju goth. luftus', i'uft; floor, 
altengl. flor, ags. flor, f. Muller, I., 450. 

©OgCtt*) : bow, arc, arch, curve, sheet. — Bow, em oUgcmetner SluSbrucf 
fur $3ogen, 93tegung; bann bcr 93ogen at§ 2Baffc. — Arc, SSogen in bcr SRatfye; 
mattf, Slbfdmitt eineS IfretfeS. — Arch, 93ogen in bcr 53aufunft. — Curve, 
cig. „gebogen", bie ftriimmung, $urbe, 5. SB. einer ©tfenbaljn, eineS $anat§. 
— Sheet, etg. „ba3, roaS auSgebteitet tjV', ein S3ogen papier, etn $)ru{fbogen. 

To bend the bom. To shoot with bows To draw a bow. The rain- 
bow. Umdbow. Bowsaw, ftowwindow. Bow-ma.11. Theareh of a bridge. 
Triumphal arch. Horse-shoe arch. By sheets. Broad sheets. To draw a 
sheet (etnen 2)rudbogen ab^iet)en). To prick the sheets (bie 93ogen$ab,t be= 
rid)ttgen, cottattoniren). 

Bow, altengl. bow, ags. boga; arc neben arch, altengl. ark, arche, fr. arc u. 
arche f2Bj. ark, fefhncK&cn]; sheet, altengl. ags. sccte, ju Dcm SBurjcljcitnwt ags. 
sceotan. 

*) To go a round-about way, eincn $ogen (Umrocg) modicn. The river makes 
a turn, bcr fytufj macbt cincn Sogcn. In the lump, in ©aufcb unb $3ogen. To put 
one's pretensions too high, ben 80a.cn ju bocb, fponncn (fig.) To draw the bow up to 
the ear, tic ganjc Straft anfpannen, funonom mit to put on full steam. 

«OPt: f. #at)n. 

JBttrgfcJaft: f. Siirgfajaft. 

(fittren; f. «nfar,ren. 

3u ©ruppe Xclincn: to distend, to dilate, to spread. — To distend 
(tranf. unb intranf.), eig. ^uSeinanberbeb/nen", claftifd)c $8rper, 5. 33. cine 
Slafe, burd) tlufblojen au8bel>nen; fid) auSbefmen nor (with), in bem Sinne 
pon jd)»eUen; bafUr Ijbuftger to expand with. — To dilate (tranf. unb 
intTanf.), nad) alien 9Rid)tungen au3bel)nen, ermeitern, is applied to 
hollow bodies or space inclosed within confines (Smith); fig. ftdj ttber cine 
©adje augbretten, meitlaufig auSbeljnen. ©egenfafc: to contract. — To 
spread, nhd. „fpreiten", auSbe^nen unb fi$ fherlen laffen, non 2ttetallen 
u. f. fig. 2»ar^t, §anbel, ffiu^m, ben ©inn eineS SBorteS u. f. ro. au3= 
behnen. — SWan merfe: to spin out, ©troaS auSfpinnen (fig.), 5. $3. eine 
Unterrebung. 

To distend a bladder iron. His heart distends with joy (Milton). 
SBeffer: His heart expands with joy. The air dilates the lungs (Webster). 
Sadness contracts the mind, mirth dilates it. I don't conceive why you 
dilate upon this matter (Melford). To spread the limits of the empire, the 
trade, power, reputation, the sense of a word. Gold spreads under the 
hammer. The veins are spread all over the body. 

Distend, lat. distendere [des + SBj. ta, bebnenb]; dilate, fr. dilater, Don lat 
dilatare [SB5. stla, brciten]; spread, altengl. apreden', ags. Bpraedan, nhd. fpreitcn. 

$rof)ftt: f. Hnbroben. 
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tttlOMtg: f. S)ulbfamfeit. 
£iirftifi: f. TOfyig unb flhnmerli<$. 
2>iiftcr: f. 2>unfel. 

<£dct comer (bid)terifa) unb meljr fig. nook = recess}, coin. — Corner, 
cig. „ctn §otnartiger Sorfprung", (£cfc unb SBinfel, eig. unb fig. — Coin, 
©cfe in bet ©aufunfl, Sflaueretfe. — 2Ran merfc: (£cfc = ©trcdc 2Bege§, 
short space, distance, a little way. 

To turn a corner. The comer of a table, street, of the eye. To creep 
into a corner. In a dark corner. To drive into a corner. To push into 
a corner, corner-stone. To search every corner of a forest. The coin of 
a wall. How couldst thou find this dark, sequestered nook? (Milton.) 

Corner, altengl, corner, fr. cornier, mlat. cornerium, Don lat. cornu [SB), kar, 
bart fein] ; coin, altengl. coin, fir. coin, oou lat cuncus [2Bj. ka]. 

3u ©ruppe (Stgettidjaft: Capacity, cig. „@eraumigfett", ©genfdjaft, 
= <8tanbe§*Obtiegenfyett, ngl. fr. en quality de. — In the capacity of 
minister. To work in the capacity of masons or carpenters. 

Capacity, lat. capacitas [Bj. kap, faffen]. 

3" fltttffojj: Credit, cig. „ba§, »a§ gcglaubt roirb", @influfj, 3ln= 
feb,en, crlangt burd) (5fyrltd)fctt unb 3ut?crtdffigfcit. — Having credit enough 
with his master to provide for his own interest, he troubled not himself 
with that of other men (Clarendon). Men of talent are ambitious to gain 
credit with their sovereigns by the superiority of their counsel (Crabb). 

Credit, fr. creciit, lat. creditum [S3, krat, Sertroucn]. 

(SrfittDCtt*) refp. erfmncn: to invent, to contrive, to devise, to fabricate, 
to frame, to forge, to hatch (to concoct), to coin, to trump up. — To invent, 
eig. „auf (SttoaS fommen", 1) etwaS s Jfeuc8, ba§ nortyer nidjt ba roar, auf= 
finben, erfinben, 2) erfinnen, mefyr im bofen, at§ im guten ©inne. — To 
contrive, cig. „bet bcm ©udjen burajeinanbetmerfen" fefct cine friu)ere 33er= 
borgentyeit beS ©cfunbenen unb cine fcbftd)t unb cine angeroanbte 9Huf)e bc§ 
ftinberS borauS, auSftnbtg madden, erfinnen, finncn auf @ta>a§. — To 
devise, eig. „tf>eilen", ©troaS erbenfen, „by new combinations of ideas, new 
application of principles, or new arrangement of parts", im bo" fen ©inne 
geljeime ^tiine auSftanen, fam. auSljetfen. — To fabricate, eig. „but$ ftunjt 
unb SKiifye aufammenffcflen", in bdfer $bftd)t erfinben, ©»a3 er bitten, 
?Ugen erfmben = to invent. — To frame, etg. „burcf) 3ufaimnenfe&ung ober S3er= 
binbung btlben", im Ublen ©tune, glei<f)bebeutenb mit to fabricate. — To forge 

— to fabricate, unfet „f$nttcben" (ffifinfe). — To hatch, nhd. „§ecfen", au§* 
^ecfen, (auS)brUten (fig.). — To coin, eig. „@elb fd)tagen", erbtdjten (a tale). 

— To trump up, utjpr. „tdufd)en", au§ Sfatfo^eit <£ta>a§ ^erborfudjen, 
fdlfdjltd) erfinben. 

The air-pump was invented by Guericke, a mayor of the town of Magde- 
burg. To invent the machinery of a poem (Webster). To invent a false- 
hood. He had invented such circumstances, and put the worst possible 
constructions on others (Scott). The boy is to be blamed as much as the 
girl; he committed the fault; she contrived it. He (our poet) contrives 
the means which will naturally conduct him to his end (Dryden). To con- 
trive to a man's ruin. To devise an engine, a plan of defence, schemes. 
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To fabricate a lie, a story. To forge slanders. Forged certificates of his 
learning and moral character ;Macaulay\ To hatch mischief; to hatch 
heresy. To coin a tale, a pretext, a word (Dryden). He trumped up a 
cock and bull story. To trump up a charge. 

*) He will never set tlte Ihames on fire, cr fat bag ^uloer ni$t erfunben. 

3u ©ruppc ^orbc : dye, pigment. — Dye, bie fatbcnbc, aufgctragcnc 
gluHigfeit; aud) fyarbtyolj. — Pigment, garbcfloff ber §aut, bcr §aarc 
u. f. to. — pigment. 

This bark affords a yellow dye. To dye cloth, ivory balls. 

Dye, altengl. die, ags. deag [2Bj. deg, neben]; pigment, fr. pigment, lat. pig- 
mentum [ffij. pick, ffiroenj. 

%tf)ltU*) (f. betiirfen, untcrlaffcn): to fail, to miss, to be missing 
to want (to lack, f. bcbiirfcn), to fall short of, to be deficient. — 
To fail, fet)ten, in bem Sinnc Don nid)t oorfjanbcn fcin, mangeln. — 
To miss, nhd. „mif[en", fc^fen, 1) in bcm ©innc Don Dcrmtjjt roerbcn unb 
Dcrlorcn f etn ; 2) juroeilen in bem Sinnc Don eincn ge^ltritt t§un, 
„fiinbigcn". — To be missing t|t ibentifct) mtt to miss. — To want, cig. 
„33cburfnijj nod) StmaS ftiljlen", c§ fefylen taff en an, mangeln an (in); 
fyaufig burd) ba3 unpcrfdnlidjc c§ fe^lt obcr e§ mangclt (©tnern) an . . . 
auSjubrtirfen. — To fall short of, fcfylcn, in bcm ©innc oon ju rocntg fcin, 
nirf>t jurcirffcn. 

My warmest wishes for your health and happiness uever fail to follow 
you (Chatham). Have I failed in my judgment? He could not fail of success. 
There is a spoon missing. He is not wanting in courtesy. This country 
was never wanting in kindhearted princes. I shall not be wanting on 
my part. He wants no good will. And what the conversation wanted 
in wit, was made up in laughter (Goldsmith). It wanted but a few minutes 
of midnight. The sun yet wanted an hour to its setting. We fell short 
of provisions (Flflgel). 

Fail, altengl. failen, fr. faillir, lat. fallere [2B$.spal, tfiufacn]; miss, altengl. 
missin, ags. missian; want, f. bcbiirfen; fall, f. fallen. 

*) What is the matter with you, luaS febft Cud)'? Who is absent, met f e^tt V 
He Md like to have been killed, e§ feljlte nidjt Diet, fo tnarc er getSbtet roorben. I 
was very near being drowned, c§ febUe nidjt Did, fo roare ia? ertrurifen. It was within 



a hairbreadth, e3 bat ntctjt Diet qefetitt. Far from the mark (you are in the wrong) 
roeit flefebU! What ails you? SBaS fe^tt 3&ncn. I aU nothing. That child aUs 
something, biefem flinbe febjt (SttoaS. 



3fett*) (f. $aut, SRinbc, <2d)alc): skin, hide, case, fell. — Skin, bag 
J^ierfcfl in bclicbigcm 3^nbc. — Hide, nhd. £aur, bjb. ba3 ju ?eber 
bcarbcitcnbc fyctl bc§ ©rofjuicf)8. — Case, eig. „$cfyfiltnifo", 93alg, b|b. Don 
£afen unb Stiffen. — Fell, Sell, faft nur in 3uf<unmcnfcsungen. 

A dry, green, tanned skin. A lion's, a goat's, a cat's skin. Sheen-skin. 
Marten -skin, coney-skin, rabbit-jArm (^mindjenfcll). Fitche WArm. The cow 
not only supplies us with milk while living; her flesh and skin are also of 
important service to us. The case of a hare, of a fox. FWJmonger. 
Woolfell. 

ftloeppcr, «nfllif$e Spnonpmif. 27 
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* 

*) He has no sensibility, cr fat cin bicfee frcU. They have fleeced him, fie 
hal-cu it in tiss Sell iiber bie Cfjren gejogen. 

ftlittf: f. ©ereit, ©efchicft, Crimea. 

3fIottC*)I fleet, navy, marine. — Fleet, ©efammtbeit »on ftriegsJs 
ober $anbeUjd)iffen. — Navy, bie ganjeSeematht, bie ^rieg§ ^SD^arine eineg 
StaateS. ®egen|a(j: land forces. — Marine, eig. „sur See geljbrig", be$eichnet 
ba§ <£een?efen (sea-affairs) ober eine <2eemad}t (naval force); baljer fyeiftt bie 
."panbe^martne: Mercantile marine. 

When the fleet was signalled, the whole town was in the most anxious 
expectation. The Royal fleet. The English navy. Bonrepaux declared that 
he found every thing in disorder and in miserable condition that the supe- 
riority of the French marine was acknowledged with shame and envy at 
Whitehall (Macaulay). 

Fleet, altengl. fleote, ags. fleoh; navy, altengl. navee, altfr. navie, ralat. uavia 
na, fltepcn]; marine, fr. marine, Don lat. marinus [©3. mar, roetf fein]. 

*J 3af>lreid>e JBeifpiele f. Macaulay *i History of England, Chapter in. (The 
Navy). 

golgU*: f. $aber. 

Wcfut)!: feeling (nuv fig.: sense), sentiment. — Feeling, 1) ba§ ©e= 
fttbl aU ©inn, unb fig. = sense; 2) Sttitgeftifyl, Sinn fur (£tn?a3. — 
Sentiment, ba§ geiftige (SmpfinbungSoennogen. 

A man of feeling ; a man destitute of feeling. Tenderness for the 
feelings of others (Macaulay). She has no more feeling than a stone. He 
has lost to all sense of honour. A proud man swells with the sense of 
his own importance. To have a delicate sentiment. 

Feeling, f. beriifjren; sentiment, fr. sentiment, oon lat. sentire [SBj. sent, roafjr* 
ndjtnen). 

®efcd|t. \. ftampf. 

Gkntdj: f. 2>uft. 
©efdtfrf: f. echWfai, too*. 

®CH>attM: f- ©rfabren unb ©efebitft. 
®Ctotfe: f. ©ifher. 
<9latt$: f. ©tanjenb. 
manben: \. £>enfen. 

3u ©ruppe (WicD: Link bat aufcer ber angegebenen SSebeutung aud) nod) 
bieje: ba3 eine 33erbinbung, einen Bufammenfymg bemirfenbe geiftige ©lieb, 23anb. 

The links which connected the nobility and commonalty became closer 
and more numerous than ever (Macaulay). Voltaire was the connecting link 
between the France of Lewis XIV. and the France of Lewis XVI. (id.) 
Every age produces those links between the man and the baboon (id.) 

mum: f. ®iucf. 

(ftrttf: earl, count. — Earl, eig. „ein ©bier", be&eidfmet ben engtifdjen 
©rafen tin 9tange jroijeben bem SDJarquiS unb discount. — Count, eig. „93e= 
gleiter", ber nicht englijdje ©raf; auch <\U £itet Dor etnem (Sigemtauten. 

In Great Britain there are five orders of nobility, viz., those of duke, 
marquess, earl, viscount, and baron. To the Eight honourable Earl of 
Pembroke. 
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Earl, altengl. erl, ags. eorl; fcaSSBcitcrc f. Miiller, L, 373; count, altfr. conte, 
fr. comte, Don lat. comes, coraitis [SBj. sa + ak, gc^en]. 

{irtltung: f. ©etragen, eteHung, SBeneljmen. 

^fittfCtt: f. «n^dufen. 

£>flttt (f- SRtnbe, (Bdjate): skin, hide, film (pellicle), cuticle, epidermis, 
— Skin, £>aut iiberljaupt; eig. unb fig. — Hide, nhd. „jpaut", jbie 
(rolje) .f>aut be§ ©rofjoieljS; nerdcfjtticf) uon 2Renfd>en. — Film, ba3 §dutdjen, 
line auf bem $uge ober bet gefofyer Sttitd), ubertyaupt auf fttiiffigfeiten. — 
Cuticle, 1) ba§ biinne Oberl)dutd)eii unb ber fyautartige Ueberjug, ein ter- 
minus technicus in ber Slnatomie unb 93otanif; 2) bic £>aut auf ber Ober= 
flacfye uon ftluffigfeiten, roentger gebrdudjltd) al3 film. — Epidermis, bie Ober = 
fyaut be§ ftbrperS, ein terminus technicus in ber Slnotomie. 

To cast the skin. I am wet to the skin. Scar f-skiti. Goose-skin 
(®dnfe!)aut, t?or tfdlte, fain.). A rough, smooth skin. To be ready to leap 
out of one's skin. I would not be in his skin. Near is my shirt; but 
nearer is my skin (Prov.). He is nothing but skin and bone. Give your 
hide a warming. Oxen- hides. Horse- hides. Cow-hides. The film on 
the milk. 

fetter: \. WW, erfreut. 

§mimftreidjen: f. ^crumf^weifeti. 
ftcvumftveifcu: f. Sentntftyoetfeit. 
■£iutcvflrtKit: f. 93etritgen unb tauten. 

■<£>of t yard, court, farm (farm-house, mefyr bidjterifd): grange). — Yard, 
urfpr. „ba3 fetngefyegte", ein Don ©ebduben ober 2ftauern eingefdjloffener ^tafc, 
bjb. ein ftetnerer .vpof fyinter bem §aufe in ber Stabt, &ofraum (§utmer= 
Ijof). — Court, 1) ein gerdumiger freier ^(a|j an etnem ©el)tffte, enter $ird)e 
u. f. to.; 2) bte 9tefiben$ be3 ftUrft'en; 3) ber $of = §ofjtaat; 4) ber 
©ertd)t3t)of (High Court of Justice); 5) §6fltd)feit, etfrige 2kref)rung, 
urn fid) bte ®unfi 3em. $u erroerben. — Farm, ber (einjeln getegene) 9)?eter=, 
93auer=, }3ad)tfyof. — Sttan merfe: halo, ber £of urn bte Sonne, ben 3#onb 
unb etn$elne ©efttrne. 

Poultry-yarrf. In truth, there is no sadder spot on earth than our 
little churchywrrf. Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to which 
he had to climb the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder of flagstones, 
called "Breakneck Steps" (Macaulay). My Lord, there is a nobleman of 
the court at door would speak with you (Shak.). To hold a court. To pay 
court to anyone. A friend at court is better than a penny in the purse. 
I have been considering why poets have such ill success in making their 
court (Swift). When the children were at the farm, they were glad at 
seeing the oxen and geese in the field, and the stags in the park. 

Yard, altengl. yard, ags. geard, goth. gards, nhd. ©arten; court, altengl. court, 
fr. cour, mlat. cortes, con lat. cohors [SBJj. ghar, einfaffen]; farm, f. $auer. 

V> or d) en: f. ^Bren. 
&«tte: f. D«ft. 
3eb0<f): |. Xennod). 

27* 
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fyt>)tU*)l pantaloons (trowsers), breeches (smalls, smallclothes;, drawers, 
overalls, tights, inexpressibles. — Pantaloons, ein faax (pair) §ofen, 53ein = 
fleiber. Pantaloons bebeutet eigentltcf) ganj enge #ofen, ttber meldje bic ©ttefel 
^umeilen gejogen merben. 5D?an bejeidjnet ober bamit jefct bic gemolmlidjen 
$ofen. 2Wan fyfilt pantaloons fUr fetner, al§ trowsers, e§ ift abcr nid)t fo bid 
in ©ebrauaY — Breeches, furje §ofen, ftnie^ofen. — Drawers, Unter= 
fjofen (bathing drawers, SSabefyofen ). — Overalls, Ueberjieljljofen beim 
&eiten, SReifen, unt bic SSetnfleiber ju fd)onen. — Tights, bic fnapp anttegenben 
SBcinfletber, SluSbrutf bcr UmgangSfpradje. — Inexpressibles. „bie Unau§= 
fpred)tid)cn." 

*) His courage has failed him, ba§ £>crj if* ibm in X>tc £>ofen gcfaflen. The 
wife wean, the breeches, bic ftraii §at bic $>ofen an. 

Mitt: j. m. 

tttii&ljcit: child-, baby-, boy-, girl-hood, infancy. — Childhood, ba§ 

ftinbeSalter. — Infancy, cmd) fig.: ber erfie Slnfang, bic $inbfyett. 

I have walked before you from my childhood unto this day (Bible). 
The infancy and grandeur of Rome. 

Childhood unb infancy, f. tinbifa unb finblia}. 

SUfte: f. tfaften. 
mm : f- ergb^lid). 

3tt ©ruppe ttnrb: pannier, flasket, pottle. — Pannier, cig. ,^xctU 
orb", bcr (gcflod)tcnc) % rag (orb (fiir ©aumtfyiere). — Flasket, 2Bafd)forb, 
ttberfyaupt em longer fladjcr $orb; nad) SBebfter bcraltct. — Pottle, cin fleiner 
§rud)tforb, j. S3, a pottle of straw berries. 

3u ©ruppe ifarfjen; 

A fool is known by his laughter, am nielen i'adjen crtcnnt man ben barren. 
She shook her sides with laughter, fie rooUtc nor 2ad)cn bcrflcn. That is no laughing 
matter, bad i ft nidu sum I'adjcn. Cash is the thing, baar ©elb lad)t. Let him 
laugh that wins, toer julcbt tadjt, ladjt am bcflen. Fortune favours the bold, bem 
£apferen tadjt ba§ ®liia. His heart leaped for joy, ifjm ladjtc ba§ £>m im Sctbe. 
I 'm in no laughing mood, id? bin (fjeutc) md?t aufgeleqt $um Jacbcn. To roar with 
laughter, auS nouem §atfe lacben. (To die, to split one s sides with laughter, %c\U 
SluSbrucfc ftnb familiar.) 

fifinn: f. ®etb|e. 

Vtcbcn: f. ^tebc. 
fiicb: f. ©efang. 
ttttftffl: f. fotyaft. 
Wactjontfett: f. Eenfen. 

$el$: pelt, peltries, fur. — Pelt, ber rofye ^5.— Peltries, ^eljwerf. 
— Fur, ber jubereitctc ydy, tm $1. furs, ^eljmaaren. 

/Wr-wool. jFi/r-cap; /wr-cloak; /wr-bonnet; /i/r-collar; /ur-shoes. 
Northern /urf. .Fur* from hot countries, 

*) To belabour one, 3«m. arif ben $elj tommen. 

Min&c: rind, bark, crust. — Rind, 1) SRinbe bon $unfiprobucten, icic 
^dfc ; 2) bte innere ftinbe. — Bark, nhd. „93orfe", bic dufeere ©aumrinbe, 
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SRtnbe Don etraudjent; aucf) fig. — Crust, nhd. Jttufte 1 , ©rotrtnbe im ©egen= 
fa(j ju crumb. 

The rind of cheese. The grafting in the rind (ba3 ^fropfcn in bte 
SRtnbe). The bark of trees, shrubs. To peel off the bark. Be not afraid 
of him: his bark (9ftnbe) is worse than his bite ($ern). The crust of 
mouldy bread. 

ftafrf): f. Berth. 
Mot): I ®rob. 

9ittber*)* o* 1 *, paddle, rudder, helm. — Oar, citj. „ba3, n>a£ ba3 28affev 
butdjpflugt", ffluber ju beibcn Setten etneS $Boote3, Piemen. — Paddle, cin 
bretteS, fur^eS Sftubcr mit $tiufengrtff, 'JJagaje. — Rudder, ©teucrrubet. — 
Helm, bjb. fig., ©taatSruber. 

A boat of two rows of oars. Oar-handle. A rr/tftfVrless ship. Rudder- 
stock. To be at the helm in the administration. To sit at the helm 
(rcgieren). 

Oar, altengl. ore, ags. ar, ju ags. orjan, pfliigen; paddle, f. Muller, II., 170; 
rudder, altengl. rodyr, ags. r6der, nhd. Wuber; helm, altengl. helme, ags. helma. 

*) He'll come into power, cr wirb anS SHubet fommcn. 

<5<fyaU J. ®cf% ^>aut u. SRinbe): shell, peel, scale, basin. — Shell, bfb. 
bte Ijarte aufcere ©cfyale Don ©em, Srttdjten, <Sdjaltf)teren. — Peel, nhd. 
„^efle", bte wetcfie tfufjere ©djale Don ?lepfetn, ^omeranjen, Shrtoffeln u.f. to. 

— Scale, urfp. „etn fladjeS ©efafc", 1) bie ©djale etne§ 93arbier=, ftebermefjerS, 
2) bte 233 agnate. — Basin, ctg. „&ef)tung", (sdjale &um Safdjen it. bgl. 

A hazel-nuW/^//. The shell of a lobster, of an oyster, of an egg. 
The peel of an apple, of an orange. 

Shell, altengl. shelle, ags. scell, goth. skalja; scale, altengl. scale, ags. scalu, 
nhd. ©djale; basin, altengl. basin, D. kelt. bac, &6bjfang; peel, altengl. peele, fr. 
peau, lat. pellis [2B* V spal, objie^en]. 

6d)iid>tmt: f. 6<f>eiL 

Sdjtttfrj*) (f. $ummet, Ertibfal): pain (btd)tert|d) : dolour), ache, smart. 

— Pain, eig. „ba§, wa§ retntgt", fbrperltdjer u. geijtiger ©dmierj, ^etn, 
Dual — Ache, etn an^attenber <2d)mer$. — Smart, bet fyefttge, fd)nei= 
benbe ©duner^, etg. u. fig. 

To give pain. I feel much pain in my eyes. A slight or severe pain. 
What pleasure and pain are we learning by experience. A bad head^A* 
held me at home. The smart of bodily punishment. The smart of affliction. 

Pain, altengl. paine, fr. peine, oon lat. poena pu, reinigen]; ache, alt- 
engl. ake, ags. ace, ngl. nhd. Sid? unb ffieb/, smart, altengl. smerte, ahd. smerza, 
nhd. (gdjmers. 

*) It pains me to think of it, id? benfe mit ©d>mer$en boran. He has given 
vent to his sorrow, et b>t {cincm tgc&merje Suft gemodjt. 

3icf) fityrett: (. ©etragen. 
6idj nntn^em: f. Semunbern. 
Sid) ^utroflcn: f. ©egegnen. 
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Shut: f. £ebeutung. 
Sinn en: [. £cnfen. 

SjUirett*)! to spare, to save, to economize (bid)terifdj: to husband), 
to lay by. — To spare, 1) ©!roa§ erjparen, erUbrigen; 2) fpatfam ge= 
braudjen, fdjonen, bfb. nut etner legation. — To save, cig. „retten", bfb. 
3em. (Slroafl erfparen, %tm. einer ©adje ttberljeben. — To economize, 1) gut 
f)au8fjatten; 2) geijen mit ©troa8, tranfititi unb intranftttD. — To lay by, 
bet ©cite legen ju ftinftigeut ®ebraucf), gurlirftegen. 

To spare diet; To spare no expense, no pains; to spare room, time. 
Not a moment to spare. Spare tho rod, and spoil the child. He spares 
at the spigot, and let it run out at the bunghole (prov.). I have spared 
some pence for the poor. Ever spare, ever bare (prov.). I could not spare 
an hour from my labour. Spare to speak, and spare to speed (prov.). 
Better spare at the brim than at the bottom (prov.). It is too late to 
spare when the bottom is bare (prov.). To save anybody the pain of a 
disagreeable meeting. I will save you that trouble, sir. Calculating how to 
economize time (Irving). He is careful to economize in order to grow rich 
(Webster). To lay by a rupee from such scanty pay was impossible 
(Macaulay). 

Spare, economize, f. fparfam; save, f. enetten; lay, f. tegen. 

*) If you make not mucJi of three pence, you '11 never be worth a groat, roer 
ben ©rofdjen nicut fpart, brtngt'3 nidjt jum Xfyalet. 

3|>i%C*) (|. ©ipfel): point, top, tip, nib, head. — Point, bie fdjarfe 
©pifce irgcnb etneS $5rper3, eineS £egen, SBajonetS, 2J?effer3, etner s Jiabel; 
fig. bie ©pifee be3 2Bifee§, ®ebanfenfpifcc. — Top, ba§ fptfce, oberfte 6nbe 
cineS ©egenftanbeS. — Tip, ba3 Gnbe trgenb eineS fletnen ©egenfknbe3. — 
Nib, bie ©pifee einer ©djretbfeber. — Head, nhd. „$aupt", 1) ber obere Zty'd 
etneS lebtof en ®egenjtanbe$ ; 2) bie ©pifee, bie „$ele" etner Slrmee; 3) bie 
©pifee, ba§ Jpaupt, fig. 

The point of a needle, a pin, a thorn, an awl, a sword. With periods, 
points, and tropes he slurs his crimes (Dry den). The top of a tree, a spire, 
a house, a mountain. From top to bottom. The tip of the finger, the 
tongue. Tips of loaf-sugar. The nib of a pen. Tho head of a cane, nail, 
spear, an ax, a mast. The head of a church, a school, a state. The head 
of an army (bie £ete einer 2trmee\ An army for fourscore thousand troops, 
with Marlborough at the head of them, could do nothing (Macaulay). The 
head (ba§ £>aupt) of an army, a conspiration. 

Point, altengl. poynt, fr. point, »on lat. punctum [Sfiij. pug, ftedjen]; top, f. 
®ipfel; tip, alteDgl. tip, »gl. nhd. 3'Pfd; nib, f. Miiller, II., 142; head, f. fiijren. 

*) I '11 make head against him, id? roerbc ifjm bie <Spifce bieten. 

Stfirfe: f, ftiaft. 
eteiflcu: f. ©eflciflen. 
etreittgfeit: f. ©treit. 

Xoufc: |. Saufen. 
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%xitt: f. ©<6ritt. 
Xroften : f. Sroft. 
Ilcderiiefertt: f. Uefcrgefcn. 
Ue&ertretett: f. Steven. 

»erbiltt>U«feit: |. Sefreten. 
HergnttflClt: f. Eeluftigen. 

Skrliiuaertt: f. auff^ieben. 
^crna^laiftgctt: f. Naptfifl. 
^cr^fltfttung: f- ©efrnew. 

BerfUftent: f. Se§aupten. 

©erftC^Cti: f. sBegveifen. 

Sorfafjrcn: [. «&nen. 

SSaU: f. 5Damm. 
JJSa^ren: f. SDauent. 
SSeiie; f. W. 

5£Scit: f. ©ntfernt unb ©erttumig. 
mm^ttit: f. Eebeutung. 

2Bcim: J. Hfe. 
St^lgmtdj: f. 5Duft. 
Sutajfcn: [ (Srlauben. 
^Ujammcittrcffcn: f. Segegnen. 
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Stabt 31L 
StabtbUrger 23. 
Stamm 183. 
Stanb IL 281, 318, 
3tanbe§*ObIiegcnbctt 418. 
StanbeSpcrfon 213. 
Stanbbaftigteit 258. [273. 
Stanbpfabl (ju ftnfdrctfRnJ 
Stanbrebe 25. 
2>tange 213. 
ftarl 207, 232, 318. 
Starte 2317^22. 
Startmutb 25iL 
ftartrotrtenb 232. 
ftarr 32k 
ftarrtBpfig 20iL 
ftorrftnnig 205. 
jtottlitfi 103, 205. 
ftounen E3. 
Stctfbrief 4L 
ftcrfen 25, 

ftetgcn 77, §06, 422. 
£ telle (Trarilejm. 
ftcUen 245, 290, 318, 
ftellen, oor (Script 2L 
ftetten, in ©flatten 3m 
Stellung 37, 318. 
etcmme (©tiifee) 322, 
fterben 318. 
etcucr 2, 318. 
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fieuern 4, 35iL 
Steuerrnt'er 42L 
utela 64. 
ieren 2L 
Stit 3JL 

ftia 3m 
atiac 292. 

ftiCIen 202, 
Stitnme SIS. 
jhmmloS 32tL 
Stimmung 32lL 
©tirnbanb 413, 

Stoff 320. 
fioffttcb 23L 
jtola 32a 

ftBren 213, 259, 278, ML 
etoG 32L 
ftofon 147, 32L 
Strafe "321 
Rraffwamten 412. 
Strafgelb 32JL 
Straffumme 32L 
2 trabi 322. 
StrablenauSflufc 322. 
©trafee 322. 
©treben, ba3 52, 
ftreben 323. 
ftreben nadj 2f&, 
fftetfen 28, 
Streicb. 299. 
Streifpartte 212, 
©treif&ug 113. 
Strcit 323. 
flreiten 324. 
Strcttfragc 323. 
Streitigteit 323, 422. 
Streitpunft 323. 
flrenge 325. 
fireng rttgen 328, 
flreuen, b,in unb Ijer loa 
Srrid 4L 
Stube 402, 
etiicf 325. 
Stiicfcben 325. 
Stiidfafe ML 
fiubiren 22. 
ftumm 32iL 
jlumpf 342. 
fiurmerregt 32fi, 
flilrmifdj 283, 22!L 
®t% 3227^ 
jtufcig 229. 
Stiltjpfabl 213. 
udjcn 322, 

ucben (no* ©cute) 27JL 
Sucbt 324, 
Sumpf 322, 
Sumpfboben 327. 
Sombol 32L 
Spmptom 32L 
Spftcm 3L 



I* 

tabctn 32b. 
Xafetlieb LSI. 
XagelBbner lii 
Xagereife 2&L 
tdglid) 321*. 
Xafent 22, 322, 
tapfer ML 
Xapferfeit 329, 
Xaf(bengelb m 
Xaubenpaar 271. 
toucben 322. 
Xaufe 330. 
taufen 3311 
Xauffej) 320, 
tauglid) 141, 165. 
taumcln T|2, 3ti5. 
taufeben 8O30. 
Xdufcbung 80. 
tajcircn 22L 
Xcmperanient 17JL 
Xcnor 33lL 
Xcrmin lii 
Xbat 331. 
Xbalbtffcn 331. 
Xbatenge 33L 
Xbat 3^L 
tbatffi*ti* 32L 
Xbctl 332. 
tb«ilcn 333. 
Xbcit baben 333. 
tbeilnebmen an 333. 
Xbema lfiS. 
fyitt 333. 
tbicrifeb 333. 
Xbjttfcbau 32. 
Xborbtit 334. 
tbfiri#t 

tbun, eincn Sprung 312. 
tbun, einen gcbltritt 417. 
Xburm 335, 
tief 335. 
Xtcfcbcne 202. 
Xifcbgcnoffe 12L 
toben 28L 
tobenb 207, 32tL 
Xob 335. 
tobbringenb 33iL 
XobcSfatt 404. 
Xobc^urtbcil 354. 
tBbtlicb 33fi. 
tolitiibn 235, 32L 
Xon 25(», 33JL 
Xonort 3; it; 
Xongang 336. 
Xonne lfiiL 
Xracbt 22iL 
tracb,tcn nacfi 323. 
tra'ge 143, 33L 
tragen 137, 33G. 
Xrdgb;ctTl43. 
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Xragforb 330, 120, 
trandjiren 305. 
trancn 373. 
Xranerfeier 51. 
traucrn 337. 
traueruolt 332. 
trautid) 175, 332. 
Xraumbilb 132, 
Xraumerfcfjeinung 13L 
rrautig 63, 332. 
Xraungfett 332. 
I taming UQ, 215. 
rteffen 52. 
Xrcffen 222. 
treffcnb 232, 
treiben 34L 346, 
trcnncn 338, 
Xreubrucb 91. 
Xreue 338. 313. 
trcu^crjig 269, 
treuloS 339, 
Xricb 265. 
Xriebfeber 202. 
Xribut 2. 
Xrinfgelage 124. 
Xrintfteb 18L 
Xritt 306, 123, 
trocfen 330. 
trbteln 396. 
Xrojt 332. 
trbften 339, 
Xrot} bicten 340. 
trofcen 303, 340. 
ttotyg 1527 
tiofctopftg 390. 
triibe IDS. 
ttiiben 4>i 
Xrtibfat 340. 
XrUbftnn 33L 
ttubfinnig 107, 332. 
Xriimtnet 340. 
Xrufcbiinbnif} 92. 
Xrufcroaffen 382. 
tiicbtig HL 
Xumult 34. 
Xutcbenbtefar 225. 

3*. 

libel 302. 
Uebelbefinbcn 232. 
Uebcttcit 229. 
itbcn 341. 
iiberanftrcngtn 346. 
iibctbietcn 45. 
Ueberbleibfel 290, 34L 
iiberbriiffig 31L 
iibcxtrUffig macfxn 133. 
Uebercifer 301. 
ubewtlt 15L 
ubercintommen 61, 
llebereintunft 322. 



iibereinftimmen 124, 341. 
iibminftimmenb 9, 31L 
Uebercinfiimmung 9, 341. 
Ucbcrfafl 342. 
iiberfatten 127, 312. 
Ueberflufe 3427 
UberfWffig 342. 
iiberfiibten 343. 
UebcrfitUc 312. 
Uebergangsflufe 100. 
iibetgeben 343. 
iibergefcn, in einanbet 254. 
iibergeljen, in ftdutnife 359, 
Ucbcrgcmicbt Hi. 
iib«rbeben 420: 
ttbetlaben 63. 
iiberlaffen 24L 343, 324. 
iiberlfiflig 242, 
Ubetlaufen 210. 
itberleben 343. 
iibertegen 69. 
Ueberlegung 10. 
ubetliefern 343, 324. 
Ucbermafc 342. 
iibermfifjig 313. 
iiberragen 345. 
uberrafaen 342, 341. 
iiberrerfmcn 284. 
iibenrcben 344. 
iiberreicfan 313. 
ilbcrreif 281. 
Ucberreft 344. 
Ucbcrreftc 200. 
ttberrumpetn 342. 
iibevfd&lagen 284. 
uba)'cbreiten 90, 344, 
libetjcben 124. 
Uebcrfefcung 344, 
iibcrft*tlicf> 103. 
iiberftetqen 344. 
UeberfHiraung 112. 
Uebertragung 344. 
iibetttcffen 75, 345. 
iibertreiben 316. 
Ubertreten 90, 
Uebetttetung 346, 
iifcrtrtebtn 92, 343. 
iiberwicgen 2D, 
iibettmnben 25, 
iiberjeugen 346, 
lleberjeugung 25, 346. 
Uebevjiebbofen 12a 
iibrige 290, 
Ufcr 237, 346, 
umbatnmen 108. 
umfaffcn 117. 
umfonnen 375. 
Umgang 346, 
umgfingticfj Ml 
umgeben 342. 
Umgcgcnb 162. 
itmgegen 52, 



umgefiattcn 84, 325. 
umbcrfcbtenbern 212. 
ltmberfcbleubern 388. 
umberfcbtDeifcn 212 
umberflreuen 400. 
nmfjin tommen 251. 
umfnn ISnnen 35L 
Umbiittung 9L 
umlagern 64, 347, 
Umtauf 2MT 
umpfa'fjlen 347. 
umringen 347. 
umjebaffen 325, 
nmfcfiiie(jen 11L 
umfeben nacb 322. 
Umftanbe 342. 
umpnblid) 348, 
umroctfen 412, 
umjtnaeln 342. 
unabbangig 153. 
unacbtfam 26L 
unangenebm 143. 
unauggefiillt 244, 
unau&jejejjt 219, 
nnbfinbig 391. 
unbearbeitet 200. 
unbebaut 269, 
unbebeutenb 179, 34ji 
unbtfangen 264, 260 
unbefletft 288, 
unbegrenjt 129, 
Unbebagen 233, 
unbefjotfen 276. 
unbetannt 348. 
unberiibmt 106, 
unbeteabigt 138, 
unbejebricben 244. 
unbefebt 153. 
unbcfl&ibig 355, 
unbetoobnt 261L 
unbanfbar 95. 
uneben 283. 
uneigenniitjig 269, 
uncmpfinbiia) 349, 
uncntgeltlid) 153. 
imentjcMojfen 355. 
uncntfcblofien fein 308. 
unerfebrotfen 145. 
unenoartet 225, 
Unfatt 51, 210. 
unflfitbig 301. 
unffirnmcb 200. 
unfreunblitfj 283, 
ungcbilbet 200. 
ungebiibrlico 152, 
ungear 404, 
ungeb.cuc6,clt 269. 
ungetannt 34H. 
ungelegen 349. 
ungenirt 153, 
ungercimt 334. 350, 
ungefc^tcft 276 

2* 
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ungcfcbfodtf 200. 
lingefctjltffeii 200. 
ungcfittct 32L 
ungcjlBrt fein 222, 
ungeftihn 207, 283, 326 
ungefunb 295. 
ungctbcilt ISO, 
ungcrrcu 339, 368. 
ungerobfynlid) 31L 
ungcjogcn 252. 
Ungejroungcnbett 246. 
unglfiubig 107. 
Ungtfid 34£L 
ungliicflid) ML 
UngliicfSfall m 
unbartnonifd) 283. 
Unbril aiiL 
unbcilbringcnb 3611 
unlj&flicfc 20JL 
unlcnlfam 390, 
UnorDnung 1 12. 
Unpfitjlidtf'cit 222. 
Unrubc 189, 314. 
unfcMufrtflTein 385 
v unftnnig afiQ, 

unjicrbuct) 14L 
untcr 255. 
unterbrccficn 321. 
Urttcrbrccbung 8_L 
untctbrticfcn 125, Ml 
unterfongen 31L 
Untergcbcncr 104, 
Untcr$alt 244, 35L 
untcrbaltcn 353. 
Untcrbattung 35L 
Llntevbofcn 420. 
untcrlafjcn 35L 
untermengt 92. 
Untcrndjtncn 351, 
Unterncb^mung 351. 
Untcrpfanb 352, 
llntcrrebung 351. 
untcrric&tcn 21ll 
unterfagen 35L 
unterfcfjciben 147, 352. 
Untcrfcbcibung 352. 
Untcrfdjicb 352. 
untcrfcfct 103. 
untcrftitecn 13j£ 353. 
imtctjucfjcn 737278, 353. 
untcrtaucfjen~32JL — 
Untertbancntrcue 338. 
untcrtocifen 245, 
Untenocifung 14LL 
untcrrottrftg 99. 
UntcrroUrfigteit 98, 229 
Untbat 33L 
unumfib&licf) 123. 
ununterbtocbeu 26. 
unDcrflnberlidb Ifi. 
unocrfcnnbar 116. 
unocrmifdft 288. 
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nnucrmuthct 404. 
unocrfAfimt 152, 353, 
unoctfifinblidi lotf, -Ml 
unoerftcttt 26J, 
unoorbcrcitct 275. 
llmcoblfcin 232. 
unwflrbiq batten 354. 
unjtcrticb 20JL 
unjilcbtig 304 
iippig 353, 
Urquetl 27JL 
Urfacfc 354 
urfprihiqticf) U5. 
Urtbcil 25, 56, 354 
Urtktl8fpFu2r351 
Urttftcr 9* 
UfuS 163. 

SJdtcr 9. 

oerabfcfieuen 5, 351 
»erabfcf)euiing§tt>ertb 2, 
Dcrabfd&cuungSroiirbig L 
©eradjtcn 340, 354. 
DeradjtcnStoettb. 354. 
octfidnttd) 354, 
ocraltct 355 
Dcrfinberlid? 355. 
oerfinbcrn 13, 355. 
Scrfinbcrung 13, 355 
Dctanlagt fcm ju "2M 
Deranlaffcn 241. 
8cranlajfung 174, 356. 
Dcranfc&lagcn 221- 
ocranflaltcn 241. 
aeranttoorttitf) 356, 
ocrbmmcn 357, 400, 
ocrbergcn 357. 
ocrbcfiern 96, 35L 
fccrbtctcn 357. 
ocrbinbcn 85, 357, 362. 
SBerbinblic&TcitTTT 295. 
Scrbinbung 358T 
SerbiubungSiceg 358. 
wrblcnbcn 89, 330, 352. 
ocrborgcn 171, 359L 
oerbrciten 61, 35', ». 
Dctbammeri~l>24. 
oerbaucn 139. 
ocrbetft 17_L 
SJcrbcrben 122. 
ocrberbcn 352. 
ocrbcrblid? 36U 
SJerbcrblicfjtcit 28. 
ocrbicncn 139, 360, 
35crbicnft ML 
ocrbrtcfjlidi 257, 863 . 
SSerbrujj 361. 
ocrbunfcln 48, 361 
ucrbufecn 3JL 
ocrcbclt 163. 



Sfcrcblung 84, 
oercbjcn 12. 
Scrcbtcr 20. 
S*eref>rung 36L 
8crctn 185, 358, 361. 
Dercinbar mit 3JLL 
oetcincn 361. 
oercinigcn 361. 
8crcimgung 292, 358. 
ocrcitctn 321. 
ocrfatyrcn 5L 
SJcrfabren, bas 3_L 
ocrfautt 243, 
»crfcd?ten 58, 324, 822. 
©erfccbtcr T69, 223. 
acrfcrrigcn 24!>. 
oerfinftern 361. 
ocrfotgcn 362, 
»ciftlb«n 362. 
ocrgfinglid? 363, 387. 
oergcben 378. 
»crgcb>n 37Ji. 
ocrgcb.cn 320. 
Scrgcltung 65, 
SJcrgcffcn, ba§ 363. 
Dtrgcfjcn fctn 3lliL 
SScrgeffcntjcit 363. 
Sergcfetidjfcit 363. 
oergcubcn 370. 
Dcrgtcfecn 363, 
ocrgiefjen, XbtSncn 38L 
SJergtcid) 322, 
SJcrgnilgcn 423. 
ocrgnUgt 50, 126, 364. 
SBcrgnifgungSboot 22L 
ocrgBttcrn 12. 
ocrgrcifcn 408. 
DcrgrBgcm 36JL 
SJcrgiltigung 65, 
Derbaltcn hi^ 

gScrfxSttnip 31L 
JBerb^Sngni^ 31X1 
ocrba^t 361. 
aScrbafctbrit 120. 
tocrbccren 276, 364. 
oerljcimtid&en Xth 357. 
ucrbciratb^cn 110. 
Scrbciralbnng 215, 
Dcr^inbcrn 213, 364. 
ocrbtttcn 213. 
Dcrjagen 400. 
Dcrjubcln 302, 
Scrfc^r 125, 361, 
Dcrftcincm 367. 
ocrfniipfcn 8a 351 
9Jcrfnapfung35a, 
toctfriippeln 239. 
ocrfilnbigcn 6L 
ocrtilrjcn 4. 
35crtadjung 23S. 
S3crtangcn 53. 
uerlangen 365, 3iil 



oerldngern 2, 240, 365. 
Dctlaffcn 269, 265. 
ocrlatfen {ble ©tellnng) 402, 
oerlaffcn, fid) auf ctroaS 326. 
oerldflern 266. 
Serlauf 120, 242. 
octtcgen (aufjdneben) 34. 
ocrtcgen macpcn 377. 
93ertegenpcit 238. 
Derlefcen 64, 90, Bi±L 
33erlc^ung 2L 
oerlenmben 366. 
ocrloren 367. 
oettoten fein 4-17. 
SSerlufl 262. 
uermatfcu 214. 
Mrmeibcn 266. 
Dcrtnengen 254, 
ocrmeffen, fid) 283, 
wmtnfcern 4^ 118, 366. 
oermifdjcn, ftffi, tmt 254, 358, 
oermifjt fein 412. 
oermBgenb ju 141. 
SScrmogcnSDcrroalter 22, 
oetmutyen 362. 
Dermutplid) 384. 
oernadiUiffigen 260, 368. 
oernidjten (Gkfefc) 6. 
Dernunftgemdfj 368. 
oernimfttg 36 8 . 
SJernunftlgrunb 2QL 
Derfiffentlicpen 6L 
93et&ffenttid)ung tiL 
Detpeflen 252. 
SJcrpffinbung 225. 
oerpfkgen 133. 
S3etpfltd)Umg 49. 
ocrrfit^erifcb 368. 
terraucben 282. 
berrecbnen 220. 
Derridjten 250. 
pcrrinqern 366, 
oerrucpt 6, 82. 
oerfagen 35.L 
Dcrfammeln 3fi8 
Skrfammtung 262. 
SBerfammlungSfaal 202. 
Dcrjaumen 261, 362. 
oct djd'mt 2MT 
ccrjcbcibcn 31iL 
»erfd)icben ML 
Dcrjcbicbcn 368. 
Detjcfticbenartig 36 '.). 
ocrfcbtagcn 248, 
uerfcblccbtern 3_5i> 
oerfdjteubern 370 
ocrfc^loffen 308, 262. 
ocrfdjmerjen 122, 
Derfdjmifet 248, 320. 
oevjd)teiben 4L 
oerfdjreien 366. 
»etfd)Snern 204. 



Derfaiitten 262. 
33erfd>rofig«ter 376, 
otrfcproiegcn 362. 
oerfdjroinben 370^ 40L 
9$crfcb«n 144. 
oerfeben 254, 
Dcrfidjcrn 58, 370. 
aSerfidjetung 31iL 
Serfinnbitbung 321. 
oevtelmen 371. 
ocrjorgcn 122. 
oerfprtben 363. 
DcrfiSnbig 229, 368. 
oerftdnbltd) 103. 
ocrjicrft m, 248, m 
oerftcben~55"7 371. 
ocrjleljen gcbcn 210. 
oerfUIlen 311. 
Serfieuung 56, 
Dcvftocft 205, 
oerjlobten 111, 
23erfio& 1AL 
8etfud) 221. 
octtagcn 24, 
ttettljeibigen 312. 
SJcrtbeibiget 29. 
Eettbeilung 320. 
©erttag 12. 
ocrtragen 137. 
uertragltd) 341. 
ocrtraucn 322. j 374. 

93ertrauen, fcbentcn, ^emanb 
ycrtvaut 62, 125. 
ocrtraut macpcn 245, 300 
»ertteiben 356, 374. 
ocrtrctcn 372. 
Stotretet 43, 162 
oeriiben 5iL 
oerunglimpfen 866. 
Derurtfjeiten 374. 
Der&ollftanfrigen 126. 
SSerroabrlofung 261. 
oerroaifl (macpcn) 10, 
oerroanbetn 215, 
oerroanbt 375. 
cerroanbt fein 376. 
Skrroanbter 226, 
Staroanbtfcfaft 316. 
oerroegen 3IL 
ocrwtiUn 322, 
oerrorifen 256. 
©ctroenben 44. 
oerroirrt madjen 377. 
nenoifcpcn 25JL 
ocrroorfen 9JL 
oerrounbern, fid) 82. 
SBcrrounberuna 83. 
SJetrounbung 223. 
oerroiinfdjen 6. 
Derroiiften 364, 371. 
3>crjcidmi& 3IJ_ 
oeraeifjen 318. 



»cr^cbt Iciflcn 365, 
Der)i$ten 123. 
Der^teten 204. 
IMepauSpcflnng 22, 
SBifitcnfartcn 22L 
Dogclfrct crtldren 3S6. 
©olfSbaufc 27JL 
95olt«raaffc 27G, 378. 
oouenbet 3287"^ 
Dotlgilttig 123, 
Dotliommcn 378. 
coQtommen tnadjen 7»>. 
Dollfta'nbtg 228, 
»orou§fc^cn 367. 
DorauSocrtlinbcn 379 
Sorbe&alt 46, 
oorbercttet 10, 
Sorbite 66. 
SBorbote 228. 
oorbrangen, fid) 23. 
SJorfaU 57, 222. 
Dorfatten 52. 
SJorfabrcn 8, 222. 
33organger 8. 
oorgreifen 220, 
ICorbabcn 2iii 
SJorbaUc 22L 
oorbattcn 38L 
Dotperfagen 222. 
SSottdufcr 228, 
oorldufig 219^ 
oorlaut 22, 
oormatd 110- 
Dornebnten, ettoad 15. 
Sonatb 280. 
25ertatb3toeneid)nifj 3IL 
S5oncd)t 380. 
oorrUcfen 381. 
Sorfafe Z. 
3}or(d?(ag 380. 
Dotfcptagen 134. 
corfcbrctbcn 4j_ 
Sorfcprift 258, 
uorfebcn 220. 
uotfptecben 28. 
uorfteUen 115. 
©orftcUung 164. 
Dortrcfflid) m 38L 
oorUbergebenb 363, 
oorrocrfen 381, 
Dorroiegcn 212. 
SJotroiirfe mad?cn 381. 
oorgieben 82. 

2Baar«(n) 28L 
SBaarenartifet 3BL 
SBaarenred)nung 285. 
2i5aarcnrcfle 221L 
SBaarenioonfitbe 280, 
road? 242, 
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wacbfen 164, 382. 
wacfeln 385. 
©affcn 382. 
SBaffenfliaflanb 382. 
SBaffcntbat 321 
©affenrabe 382, 
toagcbalftg 235, 
roagen 382. 
©agen 383. 
©agenaiiSfleliiing 32, 
©agenlorb 23a 
©ageftiicf 165, 
©agfcbale 421 
2Bat>l 138, 383. 
IPWdfTO. 384. 
rotten, jum ©ertreter 43. 
ro5htcrifcb 381. 
©ablftimme 312. 
toabloerroanbt 375. 
roabren 97. 
torrent) 6. 
luahruebmbar 66. , 
nxtfjrneljmen 67, 310. 
roabrfcbeinlidj 384, 
©alb 385, 
©albroeg 385, 
©all 95, 385, 423. 
©anbelbarTett 356. 
wcmtetotfltbig 308. 355, 385. 
nxrnlen 385. 
women 385. 
marten 138, 274, 385. 
©arter 385, 
©afcbforb 420, 
©afferbunft 261 
©afiermaffc 252. 
©afjerreife 2sil 
ffiafierfiMe 2111 
©etfcfet 355, 
©ecbfeliolge 28L 
©ecbfelgefaitg I8L 
roecbfeln 38ii 
toecbjelfeitig 168. 
©eg 223, 386. 
roeggeben 370. 
roeggeben 365. 
roegroerfen 388. 
roegroerfenb 90, 
to collagen 6JL 
©eib 386. 
©eibrten 177. 
©ctbergeftirei 184, 
©eiberraub 282.. 
roetbifcb 386. 
roeibttcb 386, 
roeidj 253. 
roeicben 260, 387. 
roetcblicfr~386. 
roeigem 38L 
rocil 94. 
roetnen 28_L 
©einfafj 1£L 



©cinfhibe Uil 
SBcife 3L 

roeifen (jeigcn) 328. 
roeifj, macben 330. 
»cit 122, 178, 423. 
roeitcr nicbtfl als 288, 
rocittauftg 348, 
©eitlaufigfeiten 341 
Beth 381 
©etlenbnicb 38L 
roeltlicb 38L 
roenn 6, 423 
roeTben 387. 

roerfen, ftcb 88, 217. &8. 
©erfftoff 320. 
©ertjeug 382. 
©ertb 170, 382. 
roertb fern 360, 
roertbtoS 1JA 241 
rocrtbDolI 126, 
©ettfampfer 223. 
©ettlauf 242. 
©ettrenncn 240. 
roidbrtg 389. 
©icbtigfeit 45. 
©icfelbanb 41L 
roiberlcgen 38iL 
rotberlicb 39JL 
rotbcrrafen 5. 
roibeifpenfhg 390. 
roiberrofirtig 320. 
©iberroartigfeit 342. 
rotbrig 65, '143, ML 
rote & 

roieberbeleben 134. 
©tebetgabe 344. 
roieberber&orrafen 134, 
wicbettjolen 1 34 
rotlb 269, 321 
rotlblcbenb 320. 
roilbroacbfcnb 390. 
tcilltfi^rig 246. 
roilligen in 260. 
©infel 415 
roinjig 22L 
rotrtenb 232, 
roirtlicb 169, 321 
roirtjara 232, 321 
©tttung 45, 
©irfung§frei§ 233. 
rorrtbfcbaftlicb 314. 
©irtb§&an8 161, 391 
roifienjcfjaftlicb 175, 3111 
©itjbegietbe 266, 
©i? 222. 
©ocbcngetb 162. 
©oge 387, 321 
©ogenfcSroall 38_L 
roobl 384. 
©obtergebxn 195. 
rooblgeotbnct 220. 
©oblgeracb, 105, 423. 



©oblgefcbmacf 183. 
rooblgefialtet 305. 
rooblbabenb 196. 
rooblroollcnb 3fifl, 
©obnbube 222, 
roobnen 391. 
roofniltcb 175 
©obnort 211 
©obnftb 392, 
©obming 3H2, 
©obnjimmcr 322, 
rooflcn 392. 
roonnig 127 
©ort m 
roortbriicbig 339. 
©ortfinn 45, 
SSortfpict 282. 
©ortflreit 323. 
©ortymt 223. 
©racf 340, 
©ucbS 3L 
©unbc 393, 
©untcr 323. 
rounberbor 101 
©unberbtng 323. 
©unbereretgnif? 393. 
ronnbcrlicb 257. Ml 
rounbern 394. 
rounbera, ftcb 421 
©unbetroerf 323. 
©unberjcicben 323. 
toiinfcbeit 393, 3111 
rourbtgen 227, 
roUjl 2^ 
2Butb 394, 
toUtbenb 207, 325, 

jagbaft 145, 
W 113. 
jfiblcn 395, 
Jablcnrctbc 28L 
Jabtung§fdbigfctt 373, 
JabtungSuitfabtgtcit 41 
Sabm 325. 
Aa'bmen 2116, 
3an! 323, 324, 39JL 
jart 147, 253. 
jartfiiblenb 147, 
Viubcrbaft 224. 
ga ubern 326. 
3aun))fob]t 273. 

Siujen 322. 
ecpgelage 174. 

teicpen 326, 
etdjnen 39_L 
aetgcn 82, 328, 
3eigen,~ben SBeg 158. 
3eigen, ftcb fiir ettoaS ent« 

pfanglicb 24, 
jeigen, ft* 218, 
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3eitgemSjj 308. 
3Citgen5fftfdj 191 
jcittg 328. 
uitm 387, 398, 
Belt 3S5L 

geitbaus 399. 

3ettpfa&,l 223. 

jcrtnorfcn 28k 
jcrfnirf^en 190. 
jermatmen 280. 
gerquctfdjen 280. 
jcrreiOcn 392. 
gcrren 401 
acrflBrcn 291L 
jcrfioficn 321 
gerflreuen 400. 
jcrt^ctten m 372, 400. 
aertrennen 338. 
Betcrgefdjrei 181 
3eugnt& 400, 
3te^en 101. 

3ie^en (6ffenttid> jut iRec^en= 

f«aft) 2L 
8id 402. 
giclpuuft 402, 
3ielf<$etbe 402. 
giemli$ 402. 
Siercn 301 
jlierltai 147, 305 
3immer~I05L 
Bimmerbecfe OL 
Bimte 192. 
jittern 403 
abgern && 
^Cing 362. 

jorn 403. 
jotenfaft 301 
3ubefj5r 389. 
Bubcr 166. 
BUd^tigung 321 
gubrtnglicf 152, 242, 



juert^citcn 322. 
3ufaU 401 
juffillig 401 
Bufafltglcit 404. 
3uflucfct 405. 
Buflu^tSort 405. 
gufotge 18* 
jufrieben 50, 40a. 
jufricbcngcjicut 405. 
Buftiebenfctt 50, 195, 405, 
aufriebenftellen 50. 
Bug 265, 405 
sugdngfidj 240. 
jugeben 11 131, 40L 
jugcgcn 169. 
jugefnCpft 360. 
giigetn 396. 
•jugc'piut 200. 
3ugefteben 14, 131 
Si^etfyan 407. 
jugreifcn 12L 
utbeUen 208. 
jutaffat 407, 423. 
juletjt 12TT40L 
3umad}elT3Q2. 
jumcffcn 322, 
3unef>men 164, 364, 382. 
Buneigung 247, 26JL 
luratfjcfjaitenb 311 
Btfrncn, ba8 40JL 
juturtbteibeu 326. 
gutildgejogen (teben) 10. 
3urMb>lten 213. 350. 
3urUcfMtenb~3B2. 
jurutflaffen 214, 241 
juriicf tcgcn 422- 
jutiicfneljmcn 5, 407. 
juriicfjc^oubcnTB. 
jurilcffpringen 317. 
juriitfwctfcn 7, 340 
guriitfjie^en 4QL 
jurUdTjie^eit, fic& 365. 
sufammenbinben 85. 



gufammcnbringcn 293. 
jufammcngcredpnct 16$. 
gufammengeftogen 230. 
Bufammcngrcnjung 129, 
Bufammcnpang 358. 
uifammenlommen 368. 
Bujammenfunft 40L 
jufammenlefen 293. 
gujammcnredjnen 281 
jujammenfd&aaren 293. 
Bufammcnflcllung 293. 
3u[ammcn[tur^eu 260. 
jujammentragen 223. 
jufammenttcffcn 51 52, 423 
jujammentreffenb 101 
jutammcntretenb 368. 
3U amntenjafiten 395. 
3U tfjttc&en 303. 
judbreibcn 408. 
3uft$erimg 320 
3uflanb 31k 
auftimraen 61 
Buflimmung 312. 
jutfjetlen 2, 'M .j. 
jutragcn, fid) 52. 
autrSgtiti 188, 208 
auoerlfifflg 312. 
Buuerrtd&t 323.. 
juoortommen 40S. 
juroerfcn 388. 
guroiber 65. 
juwibertaufcnb 300. 

mWw Ml 
Brocdf 7, 168, 

3n>e<feffeit 161 
jwctbeutig 104, 402. 
jtoeifetloS S27 
Brocig 4m 
jroingcn 402. 
jroiugenb 232. 
Brotfcpenfatl 51 



B. (Sngltfd). 



A. 

abandon, to 365, 
abate, to 245, 360 
abbreviate, to 1 
abbreviation 4. 
abdicate, to L 
abdication 1 



abhor, to 6* 
ability 141. 
abject 99, 26L 
abjure, to 123. 
able 141 
abode 211 
abolish, to 5, 
abolition 0. 



abominable 6, 
abominate, to 0. 
aboriginal 115, 
about, to be 302, 
above 215. 
abridge, to 4. 
abridgment 4. 
abrogate, to 5s 
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abrogation 6, 
abrupt 225. 
abscond, to 351* 
absence 226, 
absent 169, 41L 
absolve, to 42* 
abstinent JJ 
absurd 334. 
abundance 158. 
abuse, to 254* 
abyss & 
accept, to 24, 
acceptation *..'.>. 
accident 5L 
accidental 40-1. 
acclaim 59* 
acclamation 52. 
accomodate one's self, to 300. 
accompany, to 53. 
accomplished 378. 
accordance 341. 
according 18, 341. 
accost, to 25. 
account 285, 413. 
account, to 131. 131). 
accountable 33G. 
accredit, to 43. 
-accumulate, to 2L 
accuracy 176. 
accurate lit). 
accuse, to 21* 
acetose 294. 
acetous 224* 
ache 4-21. 
achievement 33_L 
acid 224. 

acknowledge, to 13* 
acquaint, to 68* 
acquaintance 62. 
acquainted £2. 
acquiesce, to 60. 
acquiescence 61. 
acquire, to 13*1 
acrid 29JL 
across 51, 4(4 
act outT^o 14.J. 
action 222. 2IL 
active 143. 
actor 228, 
actual 169, 3_9_L 
acute 296. 
adage 316. 

adapt one's self, to 300. 
address, to 25. 29(L 
adherent 20, 
adjacent 22* 
adjoining 22. 
adjourn, to 33. 
adjournment 34. 
admiration 83. 
admire, to 82. 
admit, to 131. 



admonish, to 132* 
adopt, to 24. 
adoration 12. 
adore, to 12* 
adorn, to 304. 
adroit 276. 182. 
adroitness 182. 
adulation 303. 
advance 151* 
advance, to 263* 
advantageous 268* 
adventitious HI 
adventure 51. 
adventurous 377. 
adversary 162, 
adverse 143, 31 H 
adversity 342. 
advertise, to fiL 
advertisement 61* 
advice 261. 282* 
advocate, to 322. 
affair 1L 
atTect, to 19. 263* 
affectation a* 
affected 12L 
affection 24L 
affectionate 190- 
affirm, to 58. 
affliction 340. 
affluence 342. 
affluent 342, 
affranchise, to 48* 
affront, to 64* 
afraid, to be 15 ( J. 
afresh 266. 
Afric 8. 
African 8. 
age ill, 
aged 11* 
agent ISO. 
aggrandize, to 364. 
agony 20, 
agree, to 6_L 
agreeable 18, 175, 341. 
agreement ~5l, 312. 
agriculturisT~43* 
aid, to 3I& 
ail, to 4iL 
ailing 233* 
ailmont 232. 
aim 402* 
aim at, to 323. 
air 36, 181, 213. 274. 
akin - STJl - 
alert 143. 
alien 154-. 
alike 410, 
alive 243. 
all 160* 
allege, to 15. 
allegiance 338. 
alleviate, to 132. 



alliance 22*! 
allied 325* 
allow, to 131* 
allowance 1<3'J. 
allude, to 26* 
allusion 26* 
almanac 222* 
almost 52. 
alone 10. 241, 
also 32* 

alter, to 13. 355. 
alteration 13, 355. 
altercation 323. 
alternative 884. 
altitude 215. 
always 212, 
amanuensis 306. 
amass, to 21* 
amateur 247. 
amaze, to 83* 
amazed, to be 82. 
amazement 83. 
ambassador 180, 
ambiguous 104* 
ambiguity 104. 
ambition 28* 
ameliorate, to 25* 
amend, to 26* 
amercement 321. 
amicable 155- 
ample 128, 
amplitude 158. 
amuse, to 66* 
amusement 66, 350. 
amusing 66. 23H* 
analogous 2. 
anathema 4_L 
ancestors 8. 
ancient llj, 266* 
anger 403. 
anguish 20 
animal 331. 
animate, to 133. 
animation 172. 
announce, to 61* 
announcement 61. 
annoy, to 278. 
annoyance 361. 
annual 220. 
annul, to a 
annulment 6, 
answer, to 28j 124. 21L 
answerable H5fL 
antagonist 169, 223* 
anticipate, to 408, 412 
antipathic 5, 
antipathy 5* 
antiquated 355. 
antique 11 
anxiety 20, 314* 
anxiousncss 20* 
anything 222. 
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apartment 402. 
apartments 392. 
ape 410. 
ape, to 259. 
aperture 270. 
apothegm" 31fL 
apparel 22. 
apparition 137. 
appear, to 298, 412, 
appearance 37, 137. 
appease, to 7JL 
applause 59. 
application 148. 
appoint, to 184, 146. 
appointment l'>9. 
apportion, to 312. 
appraise, to 29L 
appreciate, to 291. 
apprehend, to 55. 
apprise, to 68. 
approach, to 263. 
approbation 85. 
approval 85* 
approve, to 203. 
approximate, to 263. 
apt 165, 
are 4 1 fj . 
arch 110. 
ardour 111. 
arduous 309. 
argue, to 82, 324. 
arid 339, 
armlet 413. 
armistice 382. 
arms 382. 
aroma 105. 
arraign, to 2L 
array 22. 
arrest, to 209. 
arrogant 23. 
art 12, 
artery 8. 
artful 236, 248. 
articles 3SL 
articulate, to 38. 
artifical Id 
artificial 236, 3_9_L 
artist 230 
as 11, 93, 94. 
as for 223. 
ascend, to TL 
ascendant 114. 
ascribe, to 408. 
ashes 31. 
Asian 32. 
Asiatic 32. 
ask, to 86, 150, 152. 
aspect 36741L 
asperse, to 366. 
aspire, to 215. 323. 
assail, to 19. 
assault, to 1JL 



assay, to 278. 
assemblage 293. 
assemble, to 3G8. 
assembly 369. 
assent, to 60, 6_L 
assert 58. 
asseverate, to 58. 
assessment 2. 
assessor 2. 
assist, to 353. 
associate 177. 
associate, to 357 
association 185, 
assume, to 24. 
assurance 98, 310. 
assure, to 1112. 
astonish, to 8JL 
astonished, to bo 82, 
astray 220. 
astute 24£L 

asunder, to put 338, 258. 

asylum 405 

Athenian 32. 

attach, to 245. 

attack, to 19. 

attain, to 136. 

attaint, to 343. 

attempt 32L 1414. 

attend, to 53, 57, 216.27?; 

attendance 167. 

attestation 400. 

Attic 32. 

attire 29. 

attitude 318. 

attorney 22. 

attract, to 413. 

attractions 282L 

attribute 112, 4IfcL 

audacious 235, 377. 

audaciously 213. 

augur, to 379. 

austere 325. 

authentic 109. 

authorities 27_L 

authority 279. 

authorize, to 132. 

avail one's self, to 44. 

avenge, to 280. 

aver, to 58. 

averse 5a 

aversion 5. 

avidity 53. 

avocation 7_L 

avoid, to 257, 36JL 

avow, to liL 

await, to 138. 

awe 11L 

awkward 276 

axiom 203. 



B. 

babble, to 226. 
babbling 184. 
baby-hood 420. 
back 11. 
back, to 353, 
backbite, to 
bad 232 214. 
badge~39_6. 
badly 302, 
baffle, to 331L 
bail 93. 
bait 230. 
balance, to 24. 
balk, to 33IL 
ball 234. 
ban 4L 
band 413. 
bane 191, 213. 
baneful 192. 
banish, to 356. 
bank 237. 
bankruptcy 41. 
banner 112. 
banquet 161 
baptism 330. 
baptize, to 330. 
bargain 205. 
bargain, to 205, 
barrel 166. 
barren 157. 
bark 221. 
barrister 29. 
base 267, 335. 
bashful29iL 
basin 421. 
basket 2m 
bawl 184. 
be, to, to 314. 
beach 237. 
beam 322. 
bear, to 137, 334L 
beast 333. 
beat, to 3QL 
beauteous 305. 
beautiful 305. 
beautify, to 304. 
because 93. 
become, to 300, 38L 
bed 144. 
befit, to 300. 
begj to 86, 132, 
begin, to 14. 
behave, to 79. 
behaviour 79. 
behold, to 310, 412. 
behove, to 301L 
belabour one, to 420. 
belay, to 245. 
Belgian 65. 
Bclgic 65. 
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belief 194. 
believe, to 100. 
bend, to 204, 
benignant 8_9_ 
bent 265. 
bequeath, to 211. 
bereave, to 2£L 
beseech, to 86. 
beseem, to 300. 
beset, to 64, 34Z. 
besiege, to liL 
better, to Z5. 
bewail, to >V->. 
bewilder, to 377. 
beyond 215. 
beyond, to go 314, 
bias 265. 
bid, to 4L 
big 158, 201, ML 
bigness 201. 
bile 160. 
bill 28k 
billow 38L 
bind, to 85, 
birth 164. 
bit 277, 325. 
blame, to 328. 
bland 253, 
blank 244. 
bleak 222. 
bleakness 222. 
blemish 144. 
blemish, to 144 
blend, to 254. 
blessedness T.Hi. 
blind, to 8L 
bliss ML 
bloody ill. 
bloom, to 88. 
blossom, to 8JL 
blot out, to 108. 
bluff 178, 216. 
blonder 144. 
blnnt 200. 
boat 22L 

boarding-school 212. 
bodily 172, 23L 
bog 327. 

boisterous 207, 326. 
bold 235. 
bond 85, 
bondage 229. 
bonds 40. 
boon 182. 
booty SL 
border 199, 280. 
bore, to 10L 
bother, to 218, 
bottle, to 40L 
bottom 20SL 111. 
bough ML 
bound 199. 



bound, to 118, 317. 
boundary 1HH. 
bountiful 151. 
bounty 154. 
bow 415. 
bowels 115 
box 221. 
boy-hood 420. 
brace 2ZL 
bracelet 413 
branch 409, 
brave 329. 
brave, to 340. 
bravery 329. 
brawl 226. 
breach 9L 
break 9_L 
breaker 38L 
breakers 387 
breast 9L 
breath 1UL 
breathe, to 407. 
breeches 420. 
breed, to 14a 
breeding 140. 
bridle, to 396 
brief 236. 

bright 106, 173, 193. 
brightness 193. 
brilliancv 193. 
brilliant 173, 193, 
brim 280. 
bring, to 9_L 
brink 28±L 
brittle 399, 
broad 12L 
brook 40. 
brook, to 137 
brooklet 40. 
bruise 280. 
brute 333. 
buffet, to 30L 
build, to 42. 
building 42, 
bulk 316. 
bulky 103. 
bullet 231, 
bulwark 95. 
burden 24L. 
burdensome 241 
burgess 93, 
burgher 93. 
burial 54. 
bur}*, to 54. 
business 17, 72, 13. 
bustle 183. 
busy 113. 
but 101, 257, 263. 
butchery 89. 
butt 166, 402. 
buttoned up 369. 
buy, to 221. 



c. 

cab 383. 
cabin 218. 
cabriolet 383. 
calamity 349. 
calculate, to 284. 
calculated 165. 
calendar 222, 
call 18. 

call, to 150, 265. 
call, to, upon IK 
calling ZL 
callous 319, 
calm 289, 
calmness 289. 
calm, to 13. 
calumniate, to 3i>(» 
calyx 225. 
camp 239. 
canal 223. 
cancel, to 10ft. 
candid 269. 
cannon 223 
cannot 257. 
canticle 18L 
canto 18L 
capable HL 
capacious 178. 
capacity 141. 41 \i. 
caprice 242. 
captain 16. 
captive 166, 
captivity 1G0. 
card 241. 
care 274, 313. 
care, to 152. 
careless 247, 260. 
carelessness 260. 
carnage 89. 
carol 181. 
carousal 174. 
carp at, to 328. 
career 242. 
carriage 80, 383. 
carry, to 91. 330, 346. 
cart 383. 
carve, to 305. 
case 224, 277, 411. 
cask liiiL 
cast 113. 
cast, to 888. 
casual 404. 
casually 404. 
catalogue 377. 
catch 18L 
catch, to 127, 143. 
cause 202, 2<7. 
cause, to 240, 305, 
caution 385. 
cavil at, to 328. 
cease, to 32, 245. 
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ceiling 9T_ 
celebrate, to 52. 
celebrated 12, 
censure, to 328. 
centre 120 
ceremonies 347. 
ceremonious 348. 
certain 312, 
certificate 400. 
cessation 282. 
chaffer, to 206. 
chains 4' >. 
chaise 383. 
challenge, to 151). 
chalice 225. 
chamber 402. 
chambers :>92. 
champion 223. 
chance, to 51, 52. 
chance 404. 
change 13. 

change, to 13, 355, 4QL 
changeable 255. 
channel 223, 
chant 181. 
chanter 294. 
character 272. 
charade 282. 

charge 12, MIL [245, 408, 

charge, to 19, 217^3, 63, 

chariot 383. 

charity 24L 

charm 23. 

charm, to 12L 

charming 23, 

charms 282. 

chart 224, 

chase, to 220. 

chasteness 288. 

chastisement 32L 

chastity 288, 

chat, to 22fL 

chatter, to 22ft 

cheapen, to 206. 

cheat 80, 

cheat, to 80. 

check, to 209, 

checkered 9JL 

cheer 413. 

cheerful 156. 

cheerfulness 156. 

cherish 242. 

chest 9_L 224. 

chief 15_ 

chieftain 16_ 

child 34L 

childhood 420, 

childish 226. 

childlike 226, 

chill 222. 

chilliness 222. 

choice 138, 383, 



choke, to 125. 350. 
choler 403. 
choose, to 392. 
chose, to 138. 
christen, to 330. 
christening 330, 
churlish 113. 
cinders 3_L 
cipher, to 284. 
circle 222, 
circuit 233, 346_. 
circulate, to 339. 
circumference 346. 
circumstances 341. 
circumstantial 348. 
cite, to 13. 
citizen 92. 
city 3JL8, 
civil 216, 
civility 216. 
civilization 84. 
civilize, to 83. 
civilized 163, JiLL 
claim, to 150. 
clamour 184. 
clandestine 170. 
clause Hi 
clean 288. 
clean, to 288. 
cleanness 288. 
cleanliness 288. 
cleanly 288. 
cleanse, to 288. 
clear 11)2. 
clear, to 284. 
clearness 

clear-sighted 270. 
clergyman 172. 
clerk 206. 
clever 112. 
cleverness 182. 
climate 228. 
climb, to TL 
clime 228. 
cloister 228. 

close 120, 154. 173.263,369. 

close, to 202* 

close-fisted 122. 

clothes 226. 

clownish 226. 

clumsily 143. 

clumsy 2JJL 

clutter, to 32. 

coach 282. 

coalition 258. 

coalease, to 357. 

coarse 200. 

coast 237. 

coat 22ii 

coax, to 11L 

coerce, to 409. 

coeval 194. 
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cognate 373. 
coin, to 416. 
cold 222. 
coldness 222. 
collar 413. 
collation 162. 
colleague 177. 
collect, to 293, 
collection 293. 
colour 143. 
coloured 22. 
colours 142. 
column 224, 
comatose 301. 
combat 222, 233, 
combination 358. 
combine, to 337. 
come, to 120. 
come up, to 124, 
come, to, to pass 52 
come to, to see 18. 
comfort, to 322. . 
comfortable 1.73, 
command, to 47. 
commander 151 
commence, to 14. 
commerce 62, 364. 
commerce, to 203. 
commiserate, to 6L 
commiseration 68. 
commission, to i'J 
commit, to 52, 313. 
commodious 178. 
commodities 381. 
common 12L 
communicate, to 256. 
communication 358. 
compact 372 L 
companion 
company 185. 
compass 233, 346. 
compassion 68. 
compassionate, to 67. 
compatible 341. 
compel, to 402, 
compendious 236. 
compilation 293. 
compile, to 222. 
complement 12ii 
comply, to 260. 
compulsory 1M. 
compunction 120. 
compute, to 284. 
comrade 177. 
conceal, to 14, 357. 
concede, to 12L 
conceited 320. 
conceive, to 55. 
concern 17, 263. 
conciliate, to 371. 
concise 230. 
conclude, to 120. 150, 
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conclusion 12<>. 
conclusive 1 23. 
concoct, to 41<i. 
concupiscence 53, 
condemn, to 37 1. 
condition 46, 238, 318, 
conducive 268. 
conduct 79. 
conduct, to 158, 
conduct one's self, to 7JL 
confederacy 82, 
confederate 177. 
conference 407. 
confess, to 13. 
confession 58± 
confide, to 373. 
confidence 373. 
confine 122. 
confine, to 11*. 
conflict 222, 828. 



conformable 18, 34_L 
confound, to " 577. 
confute, to 389. 
congenial 315 
congratulate, to 11*8. 
conjecture, to 862. 
conjoin, to 357. 
connect, to 288, 357. 
connection 358_. 
conquer, to 15, 
consanguinity 37(>. 
consanguinous 375. 
conscientious 190. 
conscientiousness 190, 
consent 60. 
consent, to fiL 
consequence 45. 
consequently 94, 
consider, to 78, 412. 
considerationjro, 79. 
consign, to 3Z3T 
consistent 34L 
consolation 339. 
console, to 339. 
consonant 341. 
consort 175. 
constant Hi 
constrain, to 409. 
construct, to 42, 
consult, to 62. 
consultation 69. 
contact 73. 
contagion 28. 
contaminated 288. 
contemn, to 354. 
contemplate, to 78 
contemplation 22, 
contemporary 194. 
contempt 35sL 
contemptible 354, 
contemptuous 354, 
contend, to 324. 
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contended 5^ 405. 
content, to 50. 
contention 323. 
contentment 50. 
contents 219. 
contest 222, 322, 
contest, to 321. 
contiguous 22, 
continent 23. 
continual 76, 141. 
continuance 9jL 
continue, to 97, 15JL 
continuous 777^ 
contract 372 
contract, to 415. 
contrary 10L 123, 320, 
contribution 2, 
contrive, to 416. 
contumacious 390. 
conundrum 282. 
convenient 1L 
convent 228, 
conversation 250. 
convert, to 375. 
convey, to 9_L 
convict, to 343 . 
convince, to 343, 846. 
convivial ISA 
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